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Q.  When  you  are  the  principal  stockholders  in  those  com- 
panies and  can  not  tell  this  committee  where  you  could  get  any 
additional  stock  or  who  holds  any  additional  stock,  how  could 
a  customer  of  yours  do  it?  A.  I  guess  he  could  do  it,  if  he 
made  the  inquiry. 

Q.  Tou  were  asked  to  make  these  inquiries  last  night;  you 
have  not  been  able  to  furnish  any  additional  information  upon 
the  subject  this  morning?    A.  Not  very  much. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  There  is  a  little  mystery  about  this  still,  Mr.  Fulton;  I 
want  to  see  how  any  one  could  make  any  money,  either  the  cus- 
tomer or  yourself,  and  in  order  to  make  it  clear  will  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  either  buy  or  sell ;  go  through  the  operation  as  it  is 
done  in  your  place,  and  I  will  call  the  quotations?  A.  I  can 
explain  that  for  you. 

Q.  V.  494  5-8;  now  what  will  you  do  as  a  customer?  A.  I  can 
explain  that  to  you. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  it  in  that  way;  V.  494  5-8;  will  you  buy? 
A.  Whatever  you   say. 

Q.  It  is  for  you  to  say;  do  you  tell  the  customer  to  buy  or 
sell?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  will  you  do,  sir?    A.  Well,  I  will  sell. 

Q.  You  will  sell  V.  at  494  5-8;  how  much  of  it?  A.  Well, 
500  shares. 

Q.  Now,  where  does  the  money  come  in?  A.  The  receiving 
clerk  gets  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  pay  money  to  the  receiving  clerk?  A.  The  cus- 
tomer would  have  to  put  up  at  least  one  per  cent,  margin. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  put  up?  A.  At  least  one  per  cent 
margin. 

Q.  How  much  would  that  be?    A.  Five  dollars. 

Q.  You  have  sold  404  5-8,  500  shares  of  V,  and  you  put  up  $5; 
now,  comes  L,  3313-4,  M,  3331-2,  L,  3321-2,  M,  432  5  8,  L, 
432 1-8,  V,  494  3-4;  now  what  do  you  do;  it  was  5-8;  now  it  is  3-4; 
what  would  vou  do?    A.  1  wouldu't  do  anvthinjx. 

Q.  What  do  I  do  as  the  dealer,  anything?    A.  As  the  dealer? 

Q.  Yes,  I  am  taking  your  position,  now?  A.  The  customer 
has  his  privilege  to  do  as  he  pleases. 

Q.  How?  A.  The  customer  can  hold  the  deal  as  long  as  he 
pleasea 
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Q.  lUnm  lie  have  to  put  up  more  money  now?    A.  Xo,  mr. 

Q.  Tliiit  t5  fitill  holds  good?    A.  Yes,  sir;  most  assmedly. 

Q.  Well,  now  comes  M,  4331-8? 

().  Now,  you  say,  that  a  costomer  can  keep  that  transactton 
alive  iiM  loiiK  an  he  pleases;  is  that  troe?    A.  Tea,  sir. 

(Jhalnimn  I^*xow. —  Just  follow  out  tliis  line  Mr.  Mossl 

Cj.  IMhmi  he  <*aii  keep  it  alive  until  the  next  day,  can  he?  A^ 
Until  (he  next  day? 

Q.  Yon?  A.  That  night  we  would  either  deliver  the  stock  to 
him  or  he  would  deliver  it  to  us. 

ij.  In  other  words,  you  compel  him,  after  he  has  made  his 
triuiHiirtlon,  to  complete  that  transaction  on  figures  that  you, 
yourN(*lf,  have  made  upon  that  tape  during  the  day;  is  that  a 
fiiot?  A.  VeH,  sir;  but  the  following  morning  he  can  buy  or 
Nell  ut  Identically  the  same  price  and  go  right  on  from  that. 

Ily  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Th(*  next  quotation  in  V,  is  494 1-2;  does  that  require  tilie 
oustomcr  to  do  anything  to  proteot  it?    A.  No^  sir. 

CJ.  Nothing  at  all  until  the  next  day?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  lUi  doeHn't  have  to  do  anything  at  all  until  the  next  day? 
A.  VcH,  Hir;  he  might. 

(i.  What  might  he  do?  A.  He  could  close  it  out  with  a  profit 
or  a  loHH. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  take  it  the  other  way;  at  V  494  5-8,  you  buy; 
now,  what  do  you  do;    do  you  put  up  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  Now,  the  next  quotation,  V  comes  out  494  3-4;  does  that 
nMjuire  you  to  pay  anything;  when  it  comes  out  at  4941-2,  do 
;v<)ii  luive  to  do  anything  to  protect  yourself?    A.  No;  not  yet. 

(i.  You  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  really  buying  or  selling  the 
sto<*k  you  hold?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  purchaser  or  seller  does  not  complete  his  con- 
tract, you  keep  the  money  that  he  has  put  up?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  say  that:  any  time  he  calls  the  trade  he  gets  tlie  money 
he  puts  up. 

Q.  If  he  docftn't  call  the  trade?    A.  He  can  close. 

Q.  How?  A.  He  steps  to  the  closing  window  anl  says^  "1 
sell  out "  or  "  buy  out." 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  As  the  quotation  comes  out,  the  customer  can  go  to  the 
counter  and  say,  '^  I  will  sell  that  at  the  quotation  that  appears 
afterward  upon  the  list "  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  As  it  appears?  A.  As  it  appears;  and  he  can  draw  out 
Q.  And  the  fact  is,  that  he  &as  either  got  to  deliver  the  stock 
or  he  has  got  to  close  it  at  one  of  the  quotations  made  by  voa 
on  the  tape  the  night  before?  A.  If  he  will  take  the  stock  and 
pay  for  it  he  can  carry  ^  out  for  a  month,  as  I  have  had  custom- 
ers do.       ' 

Q.  Yon  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  would  sell  to  a  man  a  cer- 
tificate of  stock  that  you  say  you  don't  know  that  you  paid 
more  than  flOO  for  a  month  ago  for  (4,950;  would  you  consider 
that  an  honest  and  honorable  transaction?  A.  I  don't  ask 
anybody  to  buy  those  stocks. 


By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  do  you  have  your  oflftce  for  if  you  don't  ask  people 
to  buy  and  sell  stocks?    A.  Not  unless  they  wish  to  buy. 

Q.  Then  you  invite  them;  you  have  your  office  open  for  that 
pnrpose?  A.  I  have  my  office  open  for  business;  I  have  nevea 
invited  a  customer  to  buy  and  sell. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  your  open  door  and  all  your  opportunitie* 
for  trading  is  an  invitation?  A.  They  have  the  privilege  oi 
coming  in  if  they  wish. 

Q.  That  is  an  invitation,  isn't  it?  A.  I  wouldn't  consider  it 
that  way  with  them;  it  is  entirely  optional. 

Q.  If  a  man  does  not  complete  his  contract  the  money  that 
he  has  paid  yon  remains  in  your  pocket,  doesn't  it?  A.  Not 
necessarily. 


By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  reservation  about  it?  A.  It  is  just  like 
any  speculation;  if  you  gentlemen  have  ever  speculated  in  any 
stocks,  it  is  exactly  the  same,  precisely  the  same,  and  I  think 
you  are  all  familiar  with  it;  nearly  all  New  Yorkers  are. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  an  ordinary  stock 
speculation  in  this  city  consists  in  putting  up  the  night  before 
quotations  upon  a  tape  lisi  known  to  the  person  who  is  dealing 
with  those  individuals  who  come  into  the  office?  A.  I  was 
not  referring  to  the  prices,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  we 
do  basinesa 
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Bj  Mr.  Mom: 

Q.  DoD^t  nun  stand  aronnd  thii  tape  and  bet  money  them- 
§tlren;  wager  minis  of  money  as  to  whether  the  next  quotation 
will  be  ap  or  down?    A«  Nerer  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  that  has  not  taken  place?  A.  Never 
to  my  knowledge*  q. 

Q.  Will  yon  say  that  that  has  not  tl&en  place  frequently? 
A«  I  would  say  that  I  would  not  allow  a  thing  like  that. 

Q.  Could  it  have  taken  place  without  your  knowledge?  A. 
There  could  be  a  possibility. 

By  Chairman  Lezow: 

Q.  Why  wouldn't  you  allow  it;  would  the  reason  be  that 
then  you  would  not  make  the  money,  but  the  customers  would 
make  it  between  themselyes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Instead  of  betting  with  you,  in  other  words,  they  would 
be  betting  between  themselyes,  isn't  that  so;  that  would  be 
the  fact?    A.  They  would  not  be  buying  or  selling  any  stocka 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named/ Meason  or  Maleson,  or  some 
similar  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  customer  of  yours?    A.  I  don't  recognize  the  name. 

Q.  A  man  having  an  office  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  60 
Broadway?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  N(»vi»r  luMird  of  him?    A.  I  never  heard  of  him. 

Q.  liC^t  me  ask  yon  the  question;  is  not  a  man  of  that  name 
or  a  Himllar  name  a  capper  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  l)on*t  you  have  a  capper  in  your  business?  A.  I  never 
did  In  my  life. 

Q.  Arc  there  not  men  who  come  into  that  place  and  buy  and 
sell,  or  make  profits,  which  are  not  paid  to  them?  A.  No,  sir; 
most  emphatically. 

Q.  Men  in  your  connection?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q«  You  say  that  most  emphatically?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ohairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Moss,  where  are  you  going  to  bring 
In  the  police,  except  so  far  as  they  should  have  prevented 
transaction  of  business. 

Mr.  Moss. —  If  Sergeant  Hogan  were  here  I  would  put  him 
M  the  stand.    I  have  examined  these  certificates  which  are 
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in  my  hand  over  night.  1  find  that  the  certificates  of  the  five 
active  stocks  were  all  dated  on  the  same  day,  all  signed  by 
the  same  president  and  the  same  secretary,  all  made  to  the 
same  individual.  H.  O.  Sellon.  trustee:  all  indorsed  in  blank 
by  Mr.  Sellon  on  that  day  or  a  blank  day.;  that  the  forms  in 
three  causes  were  exactly  the  same;  that  the  numbers  upon 
the  certificates  are  similar  and  that  the  nine  which  occurs  in 
Madison,  and  the  nine  which  occurs  in  Edwardsville,  and  the 
nine  which  occurs  in  Alton  on  a  different  form,  have  the  same 
imperfections,  even  the  red  rubber  stamp  letter.  Three  of 
those  are  in  the  same  printing  office  and  two  are  from  another 
printing  office,  and  the  seals  on  those  five  certificates  are  of 
the  same  type  and  style. 

Chairman  Lexow. — You  can  add  to  it  that  none  of  them 
contain  the  addresses  or  places  of  business  of  the  respective 
companies,  or  the  place  where  the  certificates  were  signed. 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  is  true.  In  the  other  four  certificate* 
there  are  some  better  indications  that  they  are  genuine  certifi- 
cates, but  they  are  for  small  amounts.  The  Legal  Tender 
Mining  Company  represents  |2,000.  The  IXL  represents  f  1,000. 
The  Pedro  represents  (5,000,  and  the  Carbonate  represents 
15,000.  Those  figures  are  the  par  values.  In  the  case  of  the 
five  active  stocks,  the  Edwardsville  represents  ?30,000,  the 
Madison,  ?7,000;  the  Venice,  |8,000;  the  Lock  Haven,  |18,000, 
and  the  Alton,  (5,000,  par  value. 

William  S.  Fender,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  your  address?  A.  Sixty-eight  West  Thirty- 
ninth  street 

Q.  Are  you  a  director  in  the  Stearns  Commission  Company? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  office  do  you  hold?    A.  Secretary  and  treasurer. 

Q.  You  are  the  Fender?    A.  My  name  is  Fender,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  directors?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  others?    A.  There  are  five  directors. 

Q.  Do  you  know  their  names?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Besides  you  and  Mr.  Valentine  who  else  are  there?  A, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Townsend,  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Barrett,  of  St  Louis. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name?    A.  Thomas  E.  Barrett 
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g.  Of  8t  Louis?    A.  Yes,  sir- 

Q.  Who  else?    A.  Mr.  Maynard,  of  New  York. 

Q,  What  is  his  first  name?    A.  Alonzo*  Maynard  I  think. 

ij.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Sellon  on  whose  certificates  yon  have 
l^een  selling?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  h^ard  of  him?  A.  I  have  heard  of  him,  but  I  don't 
know  who  he  is:  that  is,  I  don't  know  him  personally. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  connected  with  this  company?  A. 
Blnoe  we  opened  here. 

Q.  Were  you  with  it  when  it  opened  up  town?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  police  oflScer  in  the  place  up  town?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  there?  A.  There  was  a  man  came  in;  I 
don't  know  who  he  was;  shortly  after  there  was  another  man 
came  in,  or  at  least  my  attention  was  called  to  another  man, 
and  I  was  told  it  was  the  captain  of  that  precinct;  I  didn't  know 
his  name  at  that  time,  f 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  now?  A.  I  have  heard  it  was  Captain 
fiohmittberger ;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it 

Q.  Didn't  he  have  a  detective  with  him?  A.  There  was  one 
«ther  man  with  him ;  I  don't  know  who  he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Valentine  that  he  called?  A.  I  think 
Mr.  Valentine  was  out  of  town  at  the  time;  I  don't  know 
whether  I  spoke  to  him  afterward  or  not 

Q.  What  did  Captain  Schmittberger  say?  A.  He  came  in  and 
wanted  to  know  what  we  were  doing  there;  he  said  there  was 
a  report  in  one  of  the  morning  newspapers  that  we  were  not 
doing  a  legitimate  business,  and  he  wanted  to  see  if  it  was  so  or 

fiOt  . 
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Q.  Anything  else?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  investigate  it?  A.  Except  that  I  showed  him  what 
the  business  was  and  explained  to  him  fully  as  I  knew 
how. 

Q.  Did  you  explain  it  to  him  just  as  Mr.  Valentine  has  done; 
you  have  heard  Mr.  Valentine's  testimony  here?  A.  As  much 
as  I  could. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  it  as  far  as  you  heard  it?  A.  Some  of 
tt  might  have  missed  me;  so  far  as  I  know  anything  about  it 
I  agree  with  it 

Q.  Did  Captain  Schtnittberger  give  you  any  directions?  A. 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  he  tell  you  to  stop  business?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Although  you  explained  it  to  him  that  we  were  doing 
what  I  consider  a  legitimate  business;  you  explained  the  methoda 
of  your  business  to  him?    A.  As  near  as  I  could. 

Q.  You  showed  him  the  tape-roll?    A.  He  saw  that 

Q.  You  showed  it  to  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  examined  the  quotations?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  see  the  stocks?  A.  I  don't  know  that  he  saw  any 
stocks. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  to  see  them?  A.  I  couldn't  swear  to  that;  I 
don't  remember;  he  might  have  asked  it  and  he  might  not;  I 
don't  think  I  showed  him  any  stocks;  he  might  have  asked 
if  we  had  it  and    I  might  have  told  him  that  we  did  have  it 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  you  might  go  on  with  the  business?  A. 
He  didn't  say  whether  we  could  or  whether  we  couldn't 

Q.  He  didn't  tell  you  to  stop?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  for  any  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sure  of  that?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Did  the  detective,  the  man  that  was  with  him,  ask  for 
any  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  ask  you  for  any  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  AVhy  did  you  discontinue  business  in  Twenty-eighth  street? 
A.  We  didn't  discontinue  business  there  until  two  months 
afterward. 

Q.  Why  did  you  discontinue  business?  A.  Because  it  didn't 
pay;  we  couldn't  get  business  enough  to  pay  our  expenses. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policeman  at  the  Edison  building?  A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  from  the  police  since  you  have  been  there? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  had  any  investigation  made?  A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  You  have  been  there  all  the  time,  haven't  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  have  you  been  there?  A.  Well,  I 
am  ill  and  out;  I  can  not  say  how  much  I  had  been  there;  it 
might  have  been  during  the  time  we  were  running  up  at  Twenty- 
eighth  street;  I  was  part  of  the  time  up  there  and  part  of  the 
time  down  here. 

Q.  While  you  were  out  Mr.  Valentine  was  in,  wasn't  he?  A. 
Not  necessarily- 
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Q.  Who  had  charge  besides  yoa  and  Valentine?  A«  The 
officers  there^  and  every  man  did  his  duty,  there  was  no  par- 
ticular man  in  charge. 

Q.  You  and  Valentine  are  the  head  men,  aren't  you?  A. 
That  is,  we  have  charge  of  this  businesck 

Q.  You  have  control  of  it,  you  two  men  here?  A.  We  are 
acting  managers  of  the  business;  yes. 

Q.  You  are  the  heads  of  it?  A.  We  are  the  acting  managers 
of  it 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  >  , 

Q.  Who  is  the  head  then?    A.  Mr.  Valentine  is  president 
Q.  You  absolutely  refused  to  say  that  you  were  the  heads  and 

said  you  were  the  acting  managers;  who  are  the  heads?    A 

Mr.  Valentine  is  president 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  If  any  police  officer  had  been  investigating  in  the  Edison 
building  you  would  know  it  now,  wouldn't  you?  A.  Not  neces- 
sarily. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  complaint  having  been  made  against 
you  there?    A.  To  whom? 

Q.  To  any  one;  any  police  official  or  justice?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  HaB  anyone  been  arrested  from  your  place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  with  Mr.  Valentine  in  this  business  for 
some  t!mo  in  other  cities?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  San  Francisco?  A.  I  was  an  employe  of  his  in  San 
Francisco. 

Q.  What  happened  to  the  business  there?  A.  He  left  there; 
olosed  it  up  and  went  to  Chicago, 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you;  you  had 
better  ask  him. 

Q.  It  was  in  Bulto  City,  too,  wasn't  it?  A.  I  understood  he 
was  there;  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  The  bnfiinoRR  has  not  been  committed  in  those  cities,  has 
It?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  were  in  San  Francisco?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  Ihoro  was  an  outcry  against  it  there,  don't  you? 
A'.  There  was  some  little  complaint  made«  I  believe. 

Q.  And  it  was  ordered  to  be  moved?  A.  That  I  don't  know; 
I  was  nothing  but  an  employe  there.  , 
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Q.  But  you  knew  what  was  going  on?  A.  Not  necessarily; 
an  employe  doee  not  always  know  what  — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  From  the  fact  that  he  states  that  there 
was  an  outcry  and  that  it  was  removed,  I  think  we  can  draw 
our  own  conclusionB. 

•  • 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  This  nifin  said  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer;  what  is 
the  other  name  of  the  Uarry  that  Valentine  spoke  of?  A. 
Harry  Crotty. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?    A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Does  he  live  in  New  York?  A.  I  think  he  does;  I  am  not 
sure. 

Q.  Did  you  see  ever  any  other  certificate  of  stook  of  that  Venice 
Mining  Company  before  that  one  we  have  here  in  evidence? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Is  the  county  clerk  represented?    (No  answer.) 

Mr.  Moss. —  We  have  sent  f<Jr  the  certificate  of  incorporation* 

William  Craig,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  been  playing  at  this  game  down  in  New  street 
at  the  Electrical  building?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  played  at  it  more  than  once?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  invariably  lost?  A.  Well,  the  average  has 
be<'n  a  loss;  yes,  sii*. 

Q.  WTien  did  you  play  last?  A.  Sometime  in  the  fore  part  of 
October. 

Q.  now  much  money  were  you  fleeced  out  of  then?  A.  Oh, 
several    hundred   dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  that  as  a  regular  gambling  game?  A. 
Yes.  sir;  so  regarded. 

Q.  And  it  is  so  regarded?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  known  in  Chicago,  is  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  rejr^^rfed  in  Chicago  as  a  regular  gambling  game? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  treated  the  same  as  others. 

Q.  The  same  as  faro  and  roulette  and  all  these  gambling 
L.  446  ' 
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gatiie«?  A.  TluMie  games  I  know  nothing  about,  but  I  know 
tbift  l«  regarded  bm  the  same  kind  of  a  game 

Q.  Have  jou  heard  the  percentage  against  the  player?  A. 
Yen;  it  ba«  been  figured  out  by  experts  in  Chicago;  at  least. 
It  has  been  published  in  the  paper;  the  percentage  against  the 
player  is  about  75  per  cent 

C^  H<?venty'flve  per  cent  against?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

</,  Will  you  explain  to  the  Senators — • 

Uy  Ubairuutn  Lexow: 

H.  iPo  you  mean  by  that  it  is  3  to  1?    A.  It  is  3  to  1;  yes,  sir. 
H,  Thraa  against  you,  and  one  in  your  favor?    A.  Yes,  sip. 

Hy  Mr.  Qoff: 

il*  Will  you  tell  us  bow  it  is  impossible  for  these  quotations 
to  be  gc'uuiue?  A.  Well,  they  don't  represent  any  actual  prop- 
erty, and  they  are  made  up  previous  to  being  exposed  on  the 
board* 

(/.  Made  up  by  the  proprietor  or  the  backer  of  the  game?  A. 
I  prifHume  «o.  ' 

Cj.  Tliere  in  something  about  the  number  of  quotations  and  the 
hourH  in  wliich  the  quotations  are  made?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Will  you  explain  that  to  us?  A.  Do  you  mean  the  hours 
of  buNluoss?  I  j 

Q.  YeH?  A.  The  hours  of  business  are  from  10  to  5,  and  the 
number  of  quotations  on  each  stock  is  about  300  per  day;  that 
would  uuike  1,500  for  the  five  stocks.  * 

Q.  Now,  you  say  the  business  kept  up  until  5  o'clock;  you 
tti'o  iiwure,  of  course,  that  the  Exchange  closes  at  5?    A.  Yes, 

sir. 

1),  vVud  nil  the  quotations  close  at  3?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

1),  Wt*ll,  from  3  to  5,  there  oan  not  be  any  genuine  quotations 
q\iotaUouM  art*  not  created,  of  course,  by  competition  in  buying 
mu)  MolUutf ;  they  are  made  beforehand,  several  days  ahead. 

g,  U  U  simply  a  bettUig  game?    A.  Exactly. 

i^  IMd  you  ever  hear  that  cappers  were  employed  around 
^m^K  w  stool  pigeons?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(k  Ft^  th^  purpose  of  running  up  the  investment  of  betting? 

,^^\\  bavwH  heard  that 
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Q.  After  you  lost  these  |295,  did  you  see  the  police  captain  of 
the  precinct?    A.  Yes;  I  called  upon  him. 

Q.  For  what  purpose?  A.  Well,  after  watching  and  playing 
the  game,  I  concluded  it  ought  to  be  closed,  so  I  saw  Captain 
Hogan  in  relation  to  that^ 

Q.  When?    A.  That  was  about  a  week  ago  last  Monday. 

Q.  What  did  the  captain  say?  A.  Well,  he  said  that  he  was 
•glad  that  I  called,  that  he  had  been  anxious  to  get  just  such  evi- 
dence as  I  had,  and  he  wanted  me  to  go  up  to  the  police  court 
and  swear  out  warrants  against  the  proprietors;  I  objected  to 
that  slightly,  but  finally,  I  agreed  to  do  it;  we  went  up  to  the 
court,  but  the  police  justice  refused  to  issue  a  warrant  without 
corroborative  evidence;  that,  of  course,  I  didn't  have. 

Q.  A  new  rule  of  evidence,  requiring  corroboration  in  gamb- 
ling or  swindling  game;  so  the  matter  rests  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  On  the  ground  that  the  witness- was  an 
accomplice,  I  suppose,  and  his  testimony  would  have  to  be  cor- 
roborated. ' 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  his  testimony  would  have  to  be  corroborated, 
precisely? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  judge  did  you  go  before?  A.  To  the  Tombs  police 
court.  ' 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  judge  that  was  presiding?  A.  I  don't 
know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  was  on  what  day?  A.  Monday,  I  believe,  was  too- 
late;  I  think  we  went  Tuesday  morning. ' 

By  Mr.  Goff: ' 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  average  number  of  men  who  play 
at  that  game  there?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  About  what  is  the  average  number  per  day?  A.  The  aver- 
age number  of  occupants  of  the  room,  I  should  say,  was  from  100 
to  150. 

Q.  Mr.  Fulton  has  sworn  here  that  25  was  the  highest  num- 
ber of  any  invosting:  or  dealing  with  him  in  any  one  day?  A. 
That  may  be  as  to  players  or  buytTs. 
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Q.  He  said  as  to  the  namber  of  people  upon  the  floor?  A« 
Bat  there  is  a  great  deal  other  than  that 

Q.  How  large  are  the  premises  or  is  the  office  where  their 
business  is  conducted?    A.  It  is  a  room  30  by  60, 1  should  judge. 

Q.  Furnished  like  a  board-room  or  stock-room?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
furnished  like  a  regular  exchange-room. 

Q.  Does  anyone  get  up  and  call  out  the  quotations?  A. 
Well,  no;  they  are  pulled  out  from  this  box. 

Q.  From  this  roll  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  roll  is  in  a  tin  box?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  tin  box  is  fastened  and  this  comes  out?  A* 
It  is  exposed  to  view;  it  is  raised  above  the  desk  about  a  foot 
or  so. 

Q.  Explain  to  the  Senators,  as  this  tape  comes  out  of  the 
tin  box.  how  do  you  place  your  bids?  A.  As  the  quotation 
oomes  out,  it  is  placed  on  the  board,  which  shows  all  the  pre- 
vious quotations,  and  a  man  makes  up  his  mind  whether  he 
wants  to  buy  or  sell  a  certain  stock  at  the  last  quotation;  if  he 
«ells  it,  of  course  he  bids  that  it  is  coming  out  lower  the  next 
quotation. 

Q.  So  that  it  all  results  in  the  chance  so  far  as  the  buyer 
Is  concerned?    A.  Pure  chUnce. 

Q.  Of  coming  out  on  this  roll  of  paper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dependent  absolutely  upon  chance  so  far  as  the'  buyer 
Is  concerned?    A.  Absolutely. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  If  it  depends  simply  on  chance,  how  can  it  be  figured 
out  that  it  is  three  against  the  customer  in  four?  A.  Well, 
the  commission  is  12  1-2  per  cent  If  you  win,  and  if  you  are 
frozen  out,  as  they  call  it,  at  7-8  of  a  point,  that  makes 
26  per  cent;  then  the  stock  so  fluctuates  back  and  forth  as  to 
freeze  out  buyers  and  sellers. 

Q.  In  other  words,  that  tape  is  flxed  up  on  a  schedule  of 
freeze  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  whether  you  buy  or  sell,  you  are  bound  in  the 
ratio  of  chance  to  be  flnally  frozen  out?    A.  That  is  the  idea. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  these  numbers  are  devised  and  ob- 
tained by  the  shuffling  of  cards?    A.  I  understand  that  is  the 
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way  they  fix  some  of  {he  tapes  in  Chicago;  I  don't  know  how 
that  is  done. 

Q.  This  is  really  a  reprodnction  of  what  is  in  Chicago?  A. 
Tes,  sir;  the  stock  numbered  exactly  the  same;  the  quotations 
come  out  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  of  a  point  at  a  time;  so 
that  two  quotations  of  a  half  a  point  or  one  quotation  of  one- 
half  and  one  of  three-eighths  would  freeze  out  where  only  one 
point  is  put  up. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q,  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  captain 
■eooring  the  evidence  necessary  for  the  conviction  of  these 
men  without  a  warrant?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  there  any  obstacle  m  the  way  of  a  special  officer  in 
citizen's  clothes  going  into  that  exchange?    A.  I  should  say  na 

Q.  The  general  public  can  go  in  there?  A.  They  don't  re- 
quire any  reference  from  anybody;  yOu  simplylnake  your  trade. 

Q.  If  you  were  a  police  captain,  do  you  think  you  would 
have  any  difficulty  in  establishing  the  facts  that  have  been 
established  here?  A.  That  I  don't  know;  I  would  not  under- 
take to  say  from  fHe  standpoint  of  captain. 

Q.  Is  there  any  obstacle  in  the  way?    A.  Not  the  slightest 

Q.  Any  captain  or  patrolman,  provided  he  didn't  go  there 
in  uniform,  could  go  into  that  room  and  possess  himself  of 
all  the  information  you  have  spoken  of?  A.  I  think  so;  I 
didn't  see  any  difficulty  in  the  way. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  after  you  gave  the  information 
you  had  to  the  captain  of  the  precinct,  has  any  attempt  been 
made  to  secure  the  information?  A.  Yes;  I  believe  he  did  in- 
struct someone  to  get  corroborative  evidence;  in  fact,  I  know 
he  did. 

Q.  Has  it  been  secured?  A.  That  I  don't  know;  I  haven't 
seen  the  party  since. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  purchase  any  of  the  stock?  A.  I  made  purchases; 
I  made  sales. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  handle  any  of  the  stock;  did  you  ever  have 
any  of  it  in  your  own  hand?    A.  Any  certificates  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  got  any  of  the  certificates  of  the  celebrated 
<±?    A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  anybody  else  get  any?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  It  is  a  simple  betting;  that  is  all;  isn't  it?    A.  That  is  all. 
Q.  And  so  understood  by  all  the  customers  and  by  the  opera- 
tors?    A.  Certainly. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  consider  this  game  any  worse  or  any  better  than 
the  green  goods  business?  A.  I  don't  know  of  any  game  of 
chance,  Senator. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  There  is  no  attempt  whatever  to  secrete  the  work  there? 
A.  No,  sir.  ] 

Q.  It  is  open  in  broad  light  from  10  in  the  morning  until  5 
in  the  afternoon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  read  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  police  recently  submitted  to  the  board,  which  says:  "As 
to  gambling,  my  investigations  have  shown  me  that  there  is  no 
public  gambling  in  this  city  at  the  present  time.  There  may  be 
isolated  cases  where  gambling  is  carried  on  behind  bolted  and 
closed  doors;  but  in  a  cosmopolitan  city  like  ours  isolated  cases 
of  gambling  will  always  exist  and  run  along  quietly  and  secretly 
until  the  police  obtain  knowledge  of  their  existence,  when  they 
oan  be  suppressed." 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  have  not  found  out  that  this  place 
has  been  suppressod. 

Mr.  (loff. —  Mr.  Valentine  has  testified  that  there  has  never 
been  any  attempt,  to  his  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  police 
to  investigate  it 

Walter  D.  Valentine,  recalled,  further  testifled: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Are  you  doing  business  to-day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  caught  any  gulls  to-day?  A.  I  am  not  catching? 
gulls,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  simply  trapping  them?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am  doing 
a  legitimate  business. 
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Q.  Here  is  one  of  your  yictims  who  swears  that  the  percentage 
of  chances  against  him  are  as  75  to  25,  and  that  the  game  is 
DO  better  than  cut-tliroat  faro?  A.  You  didn't  have  him  explain 
it,  did  you? 

Q.  What?  A.  The  percentage  in  our  business  is  one-half  what 
it  is  in  the  regular  speculations  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
chaoge;  we  charge  one-eighth  commission,  and  there  they  charge 
a  quarter. 

Q.  Along  with  fleeoing  your  yictims  you  get  a  commission? 
A.  There  is  no  fleecing  about  it 

Q.  Did  you  answer  Mr.  Moss  that  you  got  your  numbers  from 
shuffling  the  cards?    A.  I  said  I  didn't 

Q.  Did  you  use  the  cards  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  business?    A.  In  no  way. 

Q.  Is  there  a  pack  of  cards  in  the  place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  devise  the  numbers?    A.  Out  of  my  mind. 

Q.  Arbitrarily?    A.  Arbitrarily. 

Q.  You  must  have  a  pretty  fertile  mind?  A.  You  have  also, 
Mr.  GoflP. 

Q.  Not  in  the  way  of  bogus  figures,  Mr.  Valentine,  or  repre- 
senting bogus  stock?    A.  Nor  L 

Q.  One  of  your  victims  has  just  sworn  that  all  the  stock  you 
pretend  to  have  is  worthless;  no  solid  foundation  to  it;  he  has 
also  testified  that  between  the  hours  of  3  and  5  it  is  impossible 
to  get  quotations  of  genuine  stock  and  that,  therefore,  your 
quotations  must  be  frauds;  what  have  you  to  say  to  that? 
A.  They  are  not  frauds;  they  are  simply  an  offer  to  buy  or  sell 
at  these  prices. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  quotations  of  the  stock 
between  3  and  5  o'clock  when  the  exchanges  close?  A,  These 
are  individual  offers  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Captain  Hogan,  this  committee  wishes  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  open  and  notorious  p:ambling  place  in 
Tonr  precinct  and  to  the  responsibility  that  will  rest  on  you 
if  that  place  continues  one  hour  longer. 

Captain  Hogan. —  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee  that 
it  is  not  my  fault  — 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  I  understand  your  position,  captain,  that 
Jon  did  the  best  you  could  under  the  circumstances. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Mp.  Valentine,  how  many  similar  plaros  of  business  are 
*  'wn    there,    business    similar  to  yours?    A.  15eN» 
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Q.  Yes;  how  many  businesses  of  a  similar  character  are  being 
conducted  down  there?    A.  In  this  particular  line  of  mine? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  am  the  only  one. 

Q.  Or  in  any  other  stock  or  security  line  based  upon  the 
same  general  principle?  A.  Do  you  mean  relative  to  the  mining 
stock? 

Q.  Belative  to  any  stocks  or  securities,  grains,  cereals  or  any 
other  securities?    A.  There  are  a  great  many. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  other?  A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
different  businesses. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Well,  that  place  opposite  yours?  A.  There  are  several 
right  opposite. 

Q.  Right  around  there  —  a  perfect  nest?    A.  Several  of  them. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think,  now  that  the  acting  captain  has 
the  information,  that  there  is  no  diflSculty  in  securing  the 
necessary  information  in  regard  to  all  similar  kinds  of  business 
down  there.  All  you  have  to  do,  captain,  is  to  send  somebody 
in  citizen's  clothes.  The  doors  are  open  and  the  game  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  open  daylight 

Captain  Hogan. —  I  sent  Officer  Sullivan  over  with  this  man 
and  the  judge  would  not  issue  a  warrant. 

Mr.  Moss. —  This  officer  can  apply  to  the  superintendent  of 
police,  and  the  superintendent  of  police  can  issue  his  warrant. 
You  have  not  got  to  wait  to  go  to  a  police  justice,  captain. 
Throw  the  responsibility  on  Mr.  Byrnes.  I  hand  the  stenog- 
rapher a  memorandum  of  the  certificates  of  stock  from  which 
I  read. 

(The  paper  was  marked  Exhibit  No.  1  of  this  date,  and  is  as 
follows: 

Sh.  5,000  —  a  |60  —  f  30,000  —  Cap.  S.  f  60,000. 

Edwardsville    Manufacturing  and   Prospecting  Company  — 
(HI.)  5,000  sh.  a  f  60  —  Cap.  S.  f  60,000. 

Cut  11.  Louis  Lecarey,  Prest.    C.  J.  Roentger,  Sec. 

Cut  dated  January  4,  1893  —  to  H.  C.  Sellon,  Trustee  and  by 
Sellon  January  4,  1893. 

Sh.  1,000  a  170  —  170,000.  Cap.  S.  f 70,000.  Madison  Mfg.  & 
Prosp.  Co.  (111.)  1,000  sh.  a  f70.  Cap.  S.  f70,000.  Cut  9.  Same 
president.  Same  secretary.  Same  date.  Same  holder.  End 
same. 
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Sh.  1,000  a  fSO  —  {8,000.  Cap,  8.  |40,000.  Venioe  Mg  &  Prosp. 
Go,  (111.)  1,000  sh.  a  f80.  Cap.  B.  |40,000.  Cut  9.  Same  presi- 
deat  Bame  secretary.  Bame  date.  Bame  holder.  Indorser 
game. 

These  three  outs  are  on  the  same  form,  ostensibly  ^'  Torrey's  " 
form.  Bame  paper,  same  lathe  work,  same  type,  same  color, 
same  texture.  The  numbers  of  the  cuts  are  in  red,  the  mines 
correspond  exactly  even  to  imperfections.  The  dates  of  certifl- 
oates  and  of  powers  of  attorney  are  the  same  and  in  the  same 
handwriting. 

Lockhaven  Mg.  &  Prospectg  Co.    111. 

Cut  10.    2,000  sh,  a  {90  — {18,000.    Cap.  B.  {45,000. 

Loois  Le  Carey,  Prest    O.  J.  Boentger,  Beo. 

To  H.  C.  Sellon,  Trustee  —  Jan.  4,  1893. 

Transferred  same  date,  written  in  same  handwriting. 

Alton  Mining  &  Prospecting  Co.    111. 

(Bame  9.)    Cut  9,  1,000  sh.  a  {50  — {5,000.    Cap.  S.  {50,000. 

(Same  form.)    Bame  president.    Bame  secretary. 

(As  last)    Same  holder.    Bame  date. 

Transferred  same  date,  written  in  same  handwriting. 

Seal  indecipherable. 

The  seals  on  these  five  cuts  are  of  the  same  type  and  style. 

Legal   Tender  Mining  Co.    Cut,  No.  290.    200  sh.  a  {10  — 
|2,000.     Colorado.     Cap.  S.  {3,000,000. 

Date,  November  5,  1887.     D.  Bloch,  Prest,    Wm.  B.  Dean,  Sec. 

To    E.    Marsehuetz,    Jr.    Trans.,    signed    in    blank,    Novem- 
ber 5,   1887. 

Looks  genuine. 

The  L  X.  L.  Mining  Co.     Cut  488.     100  sh.  a  {10  — {1,000. 

Colorado,  Cap.  S.  {2,000,000. 

Date,  December  20,  1888.    J.  H.  Chassing,  Pr.     R.  J.  Tuustall, 
Sec. 

To  P.  J.  McMorrow.    Trans,  sd.  in  blank,  no  date. 

Looks  genuine. 

Pedro  Consolidated  Mg.  Co.     Cut  317.500,  sh.  a  {10  — {5,000. 

Colorado.     Cap.    S.    {2,500,000. 

Date.  March  9.  1889.     President. —  P.  Langalier,  Secretary. 

To  Weruse  &  Dickerman,  trans,  sd.  in  blank,  March  14,  1889. 

Looks  genuine. 

L.  447 
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Carbonate  Mining  &  Milling  Co.  Cut  93.  500  sh.  a  |10.— 
15,000. 

111.  Cap  S.,  12,000,000. 

Date,  May  23, 1889.    A.  M.  Edwards,  Prest.    A.  H.  Geisel,  See. 

To  Weruse  &  Dickerman,  trans,  sd.,  in  blank,  no  date. 

Looks  genuine. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  read  to  this  committee  from  The  Newo 
York  Recorder,  of  Thursday,  October  18th,  a  statement  purport- 
ing to  emanate  from  Mr  Brodsky:  "If  the  Lexow  committee 
wishes  me  to  throw  more  light  on  the  ^,000  counsel  fees  or  any 
business  pertaining  to  the  association,  I  shall  be  happy  to  go. 
into  all  details  if  the  Senators  will  put  me  on  the  stand."  Mr. 
Brodsky  is  a  well-known  lawyer  in  this  city.  He  was  here  yes- 
terday, in  response  to  a  subpoena.  He  left  the  court-room  the 
moment  his  name  was  mentioned,  and  we  have  been  trying 
yesterday  evening  and  this  morning  to  subpoena  Mr.  Brodsky. 
Now,  I  take  this  method  of  inviting  Mr.  Brodsky  to  come  here 
and  make  good  his  promise,  I  understand  that  he  has  been  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  court-house  this  morning. 

Mr.  Moss —  Mr.  Chairman,  1  want  publicly  and  in  your  pres- 
ence* to  hand  these  stocks  back  to  Mr.  Valentine,  so  that  we  may 
be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  their  keeping. 

(Mr.  Moss  handed  Mr.  Valentine  papers.) 

Mr.  Dietrich  Gronholz,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  a  lodging-house  keeper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  keep  your  lodging-house?  A.  Ninety-eight 
Sheriff  street 

Q.  How  long  have  you  kept  a  lodging-house?  A.  Since  last 
January. 

Q.  Have  you  a  permit  from  the  board  of  health?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  lodgers  do  you  accommodate?    A.  About  30. 

Q.  Have  you  got  your  books  with  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  bring  them?  A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  it 
was  necessray. 

Q.  The  subpoena  said  so?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  register?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Is  the  register  in  your  place  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Whj  did  you  refuse  to  let  the  roundsman  in  your  i 
t  before  last?    A.  I  didn't  refuse  him. 
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Q.  How  is  it  that  the  ronndsman  came  to  arrest  you?  A. 
Because  I  took  the  key  out  of  the  door;  they  were  waiting  on 
the  sidewalk  for  me,  and  I  had  the  key  to  look  up  my  private 
residence,  and  the  officer  and  the  roundsman  come  and 
says,  "  Do  you  keep  boarders  here,  or  a  lodging-house?  "  I  says, 
"No,  sir;  not  in  this  house;  what  is  it  you  wish?*'  "Well,"  he 
said,  "  I  want  to  know  how  many  votes  you  have  got  here ; "  1 
Niid,  "About  30; "  he  said,  "  Well,  I  want  to  see  them; "  I  said, 
"Well,  here  is  my  night  watchman;  he  goes  up  with  you  and 
he  shows  you  the  book  and  the  people;"  he  says,  "I  want  you 
to  go  up  yourself;  *'  I  says,  "All  right,"  and  I  wanted  to  take  the 
key  out  of  the  door  and  lock  the  door  up  again;  he  got  me  by 
the  shoulder,  turned  me  around  and  smacked  me  in  the  mouth 
and  then  in  the  eye,  and  the  officer  came  in  the  back  and  soaked 
me  two  in  the  head,  and  I  stumbled  across  the  sidewalk  and 
fell  against  the  wagon,  held  myself  to  the  wheel,  and  tbey 
banged  me  right  here  in  the  chest;  then  after,  the  roundsman 
said,  "Here,  you  son-of-a-bitch,  you  are  not  going  to  go  upstairs;  I 
am  j^oing  to  lock  you  up: "  he  took  me  to  the  station-house  and 
told  the  sergeant  that  T  got  hold  of  him  by  the  throat,  which 
is  not  so;  then,  afterward,  my  friends  came  to  bail  me  out;  he 
Bays  I  insulted  the  officers:  that  they  could  not  get  me  out. 

Q.   What  friends  were  they?    A.   Alderman   Clancy  and  a 
couple  of  mora 

Q.  Is  Alderman  Clancy  a  candidate   for   office   now?    A.  I 
guess  he  ia 
Q.  Who  is  the  other?    A.  Blnefield  in  Delanoej  street 
Q.  Who  else?     A.  And  my  son. 

Q.  Did  Alderman  Clancy  bail  you  out?  A.  They  said  he 
oould  not  get  me  out  because  I  insulted  the  officer,  and  they 
took  nie  to  the  court  next  morning,  and  I  told  the  judge  how 
it  ha]»])ened,  how  it  was,  and  he  discharged  me. 

Q.  Was  the  alderman  in  court  next  morning?  A.  He  did  get 
there  after,  yon  know,  later;  he  didn't  come  there  in  time. 

Q.  Those  lodgers  that  yon  have,  30  lodgers,  have  they  been 
permanently  in  your  place  for  the  last  30  days?  A.  Some  of 
them;  not  all. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  would  not  let  him  go  bail 
because  you  had  insulted  an  officer?    A.  No,  sir;  they  would 
not  take  bail. 
Q.  They  wouldn't  take  bail?    A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Kept  you  in  the  cell  all  night?    A.  Yes,  sir;  without  coat 
and  everything;  I  was  shivering  like  a  leUf. 
Q.  Have  you  got  your  subpoena  in  your  pocket?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q,  Do  you  know  who  John  Stock  is?    A.  Yes;  Stocky. 
Q,  What  is  he;  or  who  is  he?    A,  Well,  he  is  living  in  the 
corner  house,  you  know. 
Q,  What  docs  he  do  for  a  living?    A.  Driver;  well,  he  is  doing 

several  things. 

Q.  Is  he  not  engaged  in  getting  up  a  list  of  voters  for  the 
district?    A.  1  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  talk  with  him  about  the  subject?    A, 

No,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  and  Frederick  Hupley  —  did  you  ever  hear  of 

him?    A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q,  Well,  he  is  one  of  your  lodgers;  he  is  registered  from  your 
hoube  in  Sheriff  street;  didn't  you  say  to-day  that  he  was  a 
lodger  in  your  house;  didn't  you  say  so  right  in  this  court- 
room?   A.  Well,  that  ain't  the  right  name  then. 

Q.  Then  pronounce  the  right  name?    A.  Hupley,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Hoopley?    A.  Hooplitz. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  say  that  in  the  commencement?  A.  Well, 
that  is  a  different  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Hooplitz?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him?  A.  He  is  there  since  last 
winter  living  by  me. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  in  America?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Can  he  speak  the  English  language?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  he  was  bom  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  converse  with  him  in  the  German  or  the  English 
language?  A.  Well,  speak  English  or  German,  just  the  way  it 
comes. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  these  30  lodgers;  you  say  your  lodg- 
ing-house lets  out  beds  at  so  much  a  night  every  night?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  can  not  tell  from  night  to  night  who  your 
lodgers  are  going  to  be?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  such  thing  as  permanent  oconpants  in  your 
'house?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  So,  as  soon  as  the  list  is  completed  this  night,  you  can  not 
tell  who  you  will  have  to-morrow  night?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Some  men  who  lodge  to-night  may  not  lodge  to-morrow 
night?    A.   May  not  lodge  to-morrow   night 

Q.  They  are  simply  from  nig^'E  to  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  these  people  engaging  a  room 
by  the  month?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  your  beds,  a  number  of  them,  are  in  one  room?  A. 
No:  different  lofts,  you  know,  all  numbered. 

Q.  I  mean  the  beds  are  in  the  lofts;  not  in  separate  rooms? 
A  No.  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  charge  far  a  night's  lodging?  A.  Ten, 
12  and  15  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  lodging  between  10.  12  and 
15  cents?    A.  Because  it  is  all  one;  you  are  on  some  floors. 

Q.  What  accommodations  do  you  furnish  for  10  cents?  A. 
That  is  on  the  top  floor  near  the  roof. 

Q.  Do  you  give  a  bed?  A.  Begular  oots,  with  blankets,  sheets 
and  everything. 

Q.  Your  next  greatest  tent  iBT.2  cents;  where  are  the  12-cent 
luxuriates?    A.  That  is  on  the  second  floor. 

Q.  And  the  15  cents?    A.  On  the  first  floor. 

Q.  I  suppose  these  are  occupied  by  the  sybarites  "that  come 
around  every  night?  A.  It  is  all  the  same;  no  difference  in 
it,  only  a  difference  in  the  height,  and  it  is  warmer  in  the 
winter  time. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  say  a  difference  in  the  height?  •  A.  They  don't  have 
to   go   up    so  many   flights. 
Q.  The  tall  fellows  don't  have  to  sleep  downstairs?    A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  business  were  you  in  before  you  opened  up  this 
lodging-house  last  January?    A,  In  the  real  estate. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  run  a  lodging-house  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  beard  anything  said  by  any  person  about  the 
registration  from  your  house?    A.  Some  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  who?    A.  Of  the  lodgers. 

Q.  What  have  you  heard  from  them?  A.  That  they  are 
gcAnf:  to  vote. 
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Q.  And  they  only  spent  a  night  in  your  place,  and  then  they 
vote  on  that  night?  A.  Not  these  people;  they  can  not  register; 
they  can  not  vote. 

Q.  But  you  have  sworn  that  your  lodgers  change  from  night 
to  night?    A.  Not  all. 

Q.  You  said  all?    A.  Not  all. 

Q.  Now  give  us  the  names  of  some  of  them  that  do  not 
change  from  night  to  night?    A.  Well,  there  is  Carl  Miller. 

Q.  How  long  has  Carl  Miller  been  with  you?  A.  I  couldn*t 
tell  you  just  exactly  now. 

Q.  One  month  or  two  months?  A.  He  is  since  I  started; 
from  the  beginning  up. 

Q.  He  is  not  in  your  employ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  has  paid  from  night  to  "night?  A.  He  has  paid 
from  night  to  night. 

Q.  Give  us  another  name?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  names 
so  exactly  without  I  have  the  book. 

Q.'  Well,  you  bring  down  that  book  here' to-day?  A.  Well, 
if  I  had  known  I  would. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  notify  you  now  to  bring  your  book  here  after 
recess. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

(J.  lou  said  before  that  you  had  no  permanent  lodgers;  yon 
Hsed  the  word  —  no  permanent  lodgers;  now,  do  you  want  to 
change  that  testimony  and  certify  that  you  have  permanent 
lodgers?    A.  I  say  that  some  change  every  nie:ht;  not  all. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  word  "permanent"  means?  A.  No; 
I  don't  know  that 

Q.  You  know  what  the  German  expression  "permanent"  is, 
don't  you;  don't  you  know  it  is  exactly  the  same  word?    A, 
No. 

Q.  You  testified  before  that  you  bad  no  permanent  lodgers; 
do  you  mean  to  swear  now  that  that  wa^  false?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  will  swear  that  because  I  don't  understand  you. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  swear  to  a  falsehood?  A.  I  didn't 
understand. 

Q.  Why,  the  Senator  spoke  to  you  in  very  clear  English;  you 
don't  mean  to  say  that  you  didn't  understand  what  the  chairmao 
said  to  you,  do  you?    A.  That  was  no  German,  I  didn't  under 
stand    his   words. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 


Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  Germaa  word  "  permanent ''  ?  A, 
No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  You  have  heard  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  inspectors  and 
poll-clerks  were  sent  to  Sing  Sin^  prison  last  year?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  heard  about  that?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  will  bear  that  in  mind?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  are  you  aware  that  if  you  keep  a  fraudulent  lodging- 
crime  upon  the  sufferage  is  guilty  of  a  felony?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  you  aware  that  any  person  who  aids  or  abets  a 
house  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  fraudulent  men  to  register 
and  vote,  that  you  yourself  are  guilty  of  a  f colony;  are  you  aware 
of  that?    A.  I  know  I  am. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Well,  with  that  warning  to  you,  we  will  excuse 
you  until  afternoon.  It  will  be  helpful  for  you,  strong  as  you 
api)ear,  to  bear  that  fact  in  mind. 

All  the  lodging-house  keepers  will  remain  until  call. 

Frank  Martine,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Goflf. —  Is  Mrs.  William  Martin  in  court?    (No  reply.) 
Q.  Is  Mrs.  F.  E.  Luthy  in  court?    (No  reply.) 
U.  Is  Mrs.  David  Lindo  in  court?    (No  reply.) 
They  are  the  wives  of  what  are  known  as  the  lottery  kings. 
Chairman   Lexow. —  The   stenographer  will   mark   upon  thie 

record  that  those  three  names  have  been  called  at  12:30  and 

that  the  witnesses  have  failed  to  appear. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Are  you  a  boot-black?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
CJ.  Did  you  have  a  boot-black  stand?    A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  Where?    A.  Sixty-seventh  street  and  Third  avenue. 
Q.  How  log  ago?    A.  Last  March. 
Q.  Did  you  have  a  partner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now  tell  the  Senators  the  transaction  that  you  had  with 
^  I>oline  of  the   station-house  in   Sixty-seventh   street?    A. 

"    '  -^^ace  for  JlOO,  comer  of  Sixty-seventh 

""•vllege  to  shine  the  shoes  of 
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all  the  patrolmen  in  the  statian-house;  after  I  had  been  there 
about  a  week  or  10  days,  the  captain  chased  me  out 

Q.  The  captain  chased  you  out  of  the  station-house?  A.  And 
so  all  thorn  patrolmen  they  had  in  the  station-house  that  came 
on  the  corner  there  to  finish  the  balance  of  the  month,  and  the 
first  of  the  month  everybody  paid  except  two  policemen. 

Q.  Who  are  those?  A.  One  is  Edward  Gwinnen,  and  Looney; 
when  I  first  asked  Looney  to  pay  me  the  first  of  the  month  he 
called  me  a  vile  name,  and  so  he  came  pretty  near  to  do  the 
trick  right  there  and  then. 

Q.  What  trick?    A.  He  was' going  to  slug  me. 

Q.  Did  he  threaten  to  slug  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did;  but  he 
didn't  do  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  he  threatened?  A.  I  asked  him  to 
pay  me  what  he  owes  me;  he  said,  "  I  don't  owe  yoii  anything; " 
I  said,  "I  shined  you  down  at  the  station-house;"  he  said, 
"You  are  a  liar;"  I  said,  "If  you  don't  pay  me  I  will  tell  the 
captain;"  he  said,  "To  hell  with  the  captain;"  I  said,  "I  will 
report  of  the  commissioners." 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  the  commissioners?  A.  He  told  me 
"You  get  out  of  here,  or  I  will  smash  you  in  the  jaw;"  one 
Saturday  morning  about  10  o'clock  I  was  called  down  to  the 
staiion-house  by  the  doorman;  he  said,  "The  sergeant  wants  to 
get  his  shoes  shined;''  I  told  the  sergeant  all  about  it;  T  said, 
"A  ionple  of  policemen  won't  pay  me  what  they  owe  me;"  he 
said,  "Have  you  got  the  names?"  T  said,  "No;  T  have  the 
numbers,  but  not  the  names;"  he  took  the  books  and  gave  me 
the  names;  he  said,  "When  thoy  come  along  on  the  corner  you 
ask  them  to  pay  you;"  so  one  morning  about  a  quarter  after  8 
I  came  around  to  the  station-house  — 

Q.  When  was  this?  A.  The  18th  of  April;  so  this  Gwinnen 
came  along;  I  said,  "  See  here,  ain't  you  going  to  pay  what  you 
owe  me?  "  before  that  he  was  putting  me  off  day  after  day. 

Q.  How  much  was  it  that  he  owed  you?    A.  Seventy-five  cents. 

Q.  For  a  month's  bootblacking?  A.  Yes,  sir;  after  I  stopped 
him  I  says,  "  Gwinnen,  why  don't  you  pay  what  you  owe  me?  " 
so  he  said,  "  The  next  time  you  stop  me  on  my  way  going  across 
the  street  I  will  smash  you  on  the  jaw,  you  dirty  Italian  son-of- 
a-bitch ; "  at  the  same  time  my  partner  got  up  and  said,  "  Well, 
why  don't  you  pay  us? ''  at  the  same  time  he  rushed  up  against 
my  partner  like  a  cyclone  and  struck  him  right  and  left  with 
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his  hand;  and  he  had  hun  all  bleeding;  I  tried  to  step  in  be- 
tween the  two  of  them  to  separate  them,  and  this  Officer  Looney 
came  along  from  behind  me  and  he  grabbed  me  by  the  back  of 
the  ne*  k  and  punched  me  between  the  eyes,  and  he  said,  "  Let 
as  pull  the  guinea  in." 

Q.  AVhoir.  did  he  mean  by  the  guinea?  A.  Well,  he  meant  ns 
two;  so  we  went  to  the  station-house,  and  they  made  a  charge 
of  disorderly  conduct;  they  claimed  that  we  were  fighting  ea(^h 
other,  me  and  my  partner. 

Q.  And  both  of  you  were  cut  and  bleeding  at  this  time?    A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  officers  in  uniform?  A.  All  in  uniform;  when 
they  went  into  the  station-house,  they  told  their  story;  and 
when  I  went  to  tell  my  story  they  wouldn't  listen. 

Q.  Who  wouldn't  isten?    A.  The  captain  and  the  sergeant. 

Q.  The  sergeant  at  the  desk?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said,  *'  Take 
them  up  to  the  court." 

Q.  He  heard  the  policemen's  story  and  he  wouldn't  let  you 
tell  yours;  is  that  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  so  after  we  left  the  station- 
house  I  was  in  charge  of  another  officer;  Looney  remained  in 
the  Ptation -house;  another  officer  took  me  to  the  court,  and 
-Gwinnen  took  my  partner  along;  when  we  got  to  the  other  side 
of  the  station-house,  Sixty-seventh  and  Lexington  avenue,  this 
•Gwinnen  took  off  his  belt,  doubled  it  in  two,  and  struck  my 
partner  in  the  face  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Y'ou  were  then  under  arrest?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  your  way  to  the  police  court?  A.  Yee,  sir;  I 
appealed  to  the  officer  that  had  me,  and  I  said,  "  Officer,  tell  him 
that  he  should  not  hit  him  any  more;  "  so  after  he  turned  around 
my  partner  was  a  sight. 

Q.  How?    A.  All  bloody. 

Q.  Were  you  brought  to  the  police  court,  yourself  and  your 
partner,  in  that  condition?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  police  court?    A.  Fifty-seventh  street. 

Q.  What  was  done  there?  A.  They  told  the  judge  the  same 
charge  they  had  made  in  the  station-house,  and  after  I  told  my 
story,  the  judge  discharged  us;  the  next  morning  I  went  over 
to  report  that  to  Superintendent  Byrnes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  superintendent?  A.  Yes,  I  saw  him 
himself,  and  I  told  the  story  to  him,  and  he  says,  "  Well,  they 
-shall  be  punished." 

L.  448  > 
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Q.  They  shall  be  punished?  A.  That  is  what  he  said,  and  the 
trial  came  off  the  9th  day  of  May,  at  headquarters. 

Q.  Before  the  police  commissioners?  A.  Before  the  police 
commissioners,  and  they  adjourned  the  case  two  or  three  times 
so  as  to  give  them  time  enough  to  heal  all  the  wounds  my  part- 
ner had  on  his  face;  so  we  engaged  a  lawyer  for  it;  I  had  a 
lawyer  named  Honry  Heyman  or  Hayman,  and  we  gave  him  f25, 
and  after  that  trial  came  off  there  I  never  heard  of  it  from  that 
day  to  this. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  the  trial  or  its  disposition  from  that  day 
to  this?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  there  has  never  been  a  decision  ren- 
dered by  the  commissioners?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  commissioners  heard  the  testimony?  A.  President 
Martin;  the  following  week  I  made  another  charge  before  the 
same  judge  that  discharged  us. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  again?  A.  No,  sir;  I  made  a  charge 
against  them  for  assault  before  the  judge  in  Fifty-seventh  street 
court. 

Q.  Before  what  judge?  A.  Voorhis,  and  when  we  appeared 
there  my  lawyer  and  his  lawyer  and  the  two  officers,  they  went 
into  a  hallway  there  and  they  held  a  big  conversation  between 
the  four,  and  when  we  came  on  the  stand  the  result  was  that 
Looney  was  dismissed  and  Gwinnen  was  held  by  the  grand 
jury. 

Q.  For  the  grand  jury?  A.  By  the  time  the  judge  examined 
us  our  lawyer  went  to  sleep;  I  knew  right  away  the  jig  was  up. 

Q.  When  the  lawyer  went  to  sleep?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  his 
hands  like  this  (indicating),  and  the  judge  was  examining  us. 

Q.  He  might  have  been  thinking?    A.  He  was  not  thinking. 

Q.  You  say  one  was  held  for  the  grand  jury?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  summoned  before  the  grand  jury?  A.  I 
was  summoned  next  day,  and  I  showed  that  summons  to  that 
lawyer;  I  said,  "  Mr.  Heyman,  how  about  that?  "  I  said,  "  I  didn't 
get  no  subpoenas;"  neither  the  witnesses  got  any  subpoenas; 
I  never  knew  anything  about  courts  or  juries,  or  grand  juries; 
I  had  never  been  in  those  courts  before;  he  said,  "  I  don't  know 
anything  about  that;  you  come  down  to  my  office  to-morrow 
morning,  and  we  will  see  about  that;"  we  went  down,  and  he 
said,  "  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do;  don't  you  want  to  drop 
that  case?  "  I  said,  "  What  for?  "  he  said,  "  He  has  been  punished 
enough  now,  and  he  is  willing  to  pay  you  all  your  expenses  and 
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time  lost;"  I  said,  "I  won't  listen  to  no  such  proposition;'*  he 
said,  "  You.  take  my  advice;  do  as  I  tell  you;  if  you  don't  you 
will  lose  your  place;"  I  said,  *' To  hell  with  the  place;  I  want 
that  case  to  come  up; "  he  said,  "  Well,  if  I  have  to  send  those 
affidavits  down  to  the  district  attorney,  you  will  have  to  give 
me  f25  more; "  he  said,  "  You  need  not  come  up  here  any  more 
without  having  more  money; "  I  didn't  go  up  from  that  to  this; 
80  what  he  done,  I  don't  know ;  the  next  day  he  took  us  to  court 
there,  to  the  General  Sessions,  and  he  says  to  me,  "Give  me 
that  subpoena; "  he  took  that  subpoena  into  another  room  there. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  about  your  lawyer  now?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  took  us  to  the  General  Sessions,  to  the  grand  jury  room,  and 
instead  of  going  into  the  right  room  he  took  the  subpoena  into 
his  hand  and  went  into  another  room;  he  said,  <'  I  will  have  this 
case  adjourned  for  another  week,  so  that  you  will  have  your  wit- 
nesses before  the  grand  jury;"  he  was  trying  to  mix  me  up. 

Q.  Nothing  came  of  the  case?    A.  No,  sir 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  policeman  has  never  been  indicted? 
A.  He  has  been  indicted. 

Q.  Has  the  indictment  been  tried?  A.  Not  yet,  and  never 
will,  if  I  depend  on  that  lawyer.' 

J.  Ward  Childs,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Goff:  ' 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?  A.  I  am  superintendent  of  the 
Bowery  Mission   Young  Men's  Home,  105  Bowery. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  so  occupied?  A.  Nearly 
14,  the  first  of  next  month. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  familiar  with  that  neighborhood?  A. 
Somewhat;  yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  taken  anyinterest  in  this  lodging-house  question 
coming  on  election  times?  A.  Well,  an  ordinary  interest;  I 
always  have. 

Q  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  it  or  the  result  of  your 
investigations?     A.  In  what  direction? 

Q.  As  to  the  planting  of  fraudulent  voters  in  the  lodging- 
houses  of  that  neighborhood?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  give 
much  information;  I  am  aware  that  that  is  carried  on,  but  I 
have  had  very  little  knowledge  of  it  personally;  I  know  that,  to 

•  knofwledge,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  countenanced  or 
■^r  fls  I  know,  in  my  own  lodging-house. 
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Q.  Of  course,  that  goes  without  saying,  Mr.  Ghilds;  I  speak 
of  the  neighborhood:  has  it  not  been  a  matter  of  common^ 
rumor  and  notoriety  in  that  neighborhood  that  great  frauds 
have  been  perpetrated  at  election  time  from  those  lodging- 
houses?    A.  From  some  of  them;  I  am  informed  that  it  is  so. 

Q.  That  is  the  common  rumor  and  report  in  the  neighbor- 
hood?   A.  To  a  certain  extent,  among  some. 

Q.  You  haven't  taken  any  personal  interest  in  the  matter^ 
have  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chaiffiaan,  this  is  tEe  "certificate  of  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Stearns  company,  which  I  hand  you.  Valentine 
swore  that  there  were  five  incorporators,  and  the  certificate 
shows  there  are  only  three. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Not  only  that;  there  are  only  three  trus- 
tees and  there  are  only  three  stockholders. 

Chairman  Lexow  offered  the  certificate  in  evidence.  It 
was  marked  Exhibit  2  of  this  date,  and  is  as  follows: 

CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION  OF  THE   STEARNS 

COMMISSION  COMPANY. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

We,  the  undersigned,  desiring  to  form  a  corporation  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Business  Corporations  Law, 
all  being  of  full  age  and  two-thirds  being  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  a  majority  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do 
hereby  certify: 

L  The  name  of  the  proposed  corporation  is  "The  Stearns 
Commission  Company.''^ 

n.  The  objects  for  which  it  is  formed  are  the  buying,  selling 
or  exchanging  of  bonds,  stocks,  grain,  provisions  and  general 
produce  and  mining  stocks,"  for  or  upon  commission,  and  the 
location  of  its  business  is  to  be  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
the  county  and  State  of  New  York. 

TIT.  The  amount  and  description  of  the  capital  stock  is  as 
follows:  Ten  thousand  dollars,  all   common  stock. 

rV.  The  number  of  shares  of  which  the  capital  stock  shall 
consist  is  one  hundred  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 

V.  The  location  of  its  principal  business  office  is  to  be  !»• 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  county  and  State  of  New  York. 
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VX  Its  duratfon  ir^to  be  fifty  years. 

VIL  The  number  of  its  directors  shall  be  three.  Eaoh 
director  is  to  hold  at  least  five  sEares  of  stocK. 

VnL  The  names  and  post-office^  addresses  of  the  directors 
for  the  first  year  are  as  follows: 

Walter  D.  Valentine,  121  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  New  York, 
N.  T. 

William  S.  Pender,  218  West  Twenty-second  street.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

iuonzo  C.  Maynard,  1487  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EL  TUe  post-office  addresses  of  the  subscribers  and  the 
number  of  shares  of  stock  which  each  agrees  to  take  in  the 
corporation  are  as  follows: 

Walter  D.  Valentine,  121  West  Thirty-ninth  street.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  45. 

William  S.  Fender,  218  West  Twenty-second  street.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  45. 

Alonzo  C.  Maynard,  1487  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  10. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  made,  signed  and  acknowledged 
this  certificate,  this  Sth  day  of  May,  1894. 

WALTER  D.  VALENTINE, 

WILLIAM  g.  PENDER, 

ALONZO  C.  MAYNARD. 


STATE  OP  NEW  YORK, 
City  and  County  of  New  York. 

On  the  14th  day  of  May,  1894,  before  me  personally  <ame 
Walter  D.  Valentine,  William  S.  Fender  and  Alonzo  C.  May- 
nard, to  me  personally  known  to  be  the  individuals  described  in 
and  who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate  and  severally  ac- 
knowledged that  they  executed  the  same. 

S.  A.  HAYMAN, 
I  Notary  Public,  Kings  County. 

Certificate  filed  in  New  York  county. 
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DUPLICATE. 

Treasurer's  OflSce, 

Btate  of  New  York. 

Albany,  May  16,  1894. 

Received  from  The  Stearns  Comrais8io^  Company  fl2.50,  in 
full  of  tax  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  upon  the  oaQital 
stook  of  110,000  of  the  above-named  company,  for  the  privilege 
of  organization,  pursuant  to  chapter  143,  Laws  of  1886, 

J.  HEDm  HEES, 

Deputy  Treasurer. 

WM.  J.  MORGAN, 

Deputy  Comptroller. 

Helen  J.  Capell,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  GofP:  , 

Q.  You  are  a  widow?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  your  husband  die?  A.  Two  years  the  ISth  of 
May  last  \ 

Q.  You  are  a  keeper  of  a  lodging-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?  A.  Three  hundred  and  flfty-six  Bowery,  betwfeen 
Great  Jones  and  Fourth  streets. 

Q.  How  many  lodgers  can  you  accommodate?    A.  About  90. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  number  of  lodgers  that  you  have  from 
night  to  night?  A.  At  present  —  of  course,  it  has  increased 
somewhat. 

Q.  Since  when?  A.  Well,  within  those  last  two  years;  usually 
about  50  —  60.  \ 

Q.  Has  not  the  number  increased  around  election  times?  A. 
No,  sir.  I 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  regard  to  fraudulent 
registration  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  only  been  in  it  two  years ;  pre- 
viously to  that  I  have  never  had  any  interest  in  the  matter. 

Q.  If  you  will  wait  until  I  ask  my  questions;  have  you  ever 
had  any  trouble  about  fraudulent  registration  from  your  lodg- 
ing-house?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  lodgers  pay  from  night  to  night,  do  they  notT    >* 
There  are  probably  two  dozen  weekly  men. 
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Q.  That  is  the  longest  lodging  that  you  have,  by  the  week;  the 
longest  term?    A.  Yes,  sir;  they  pay  from  week  to  week. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  pay  per  week?  A.  Some  pay  |1.50  and 
Boine  pay  f  1.25. 

Q.  Outside  of  that,  you  never  can  tell  how  many  lodgers  you 
will  have  from  night  to  night?  A.  No,  sir;  there  are  very  often 
a  great  many  transients. 

Q.  Transients  make  up  the  bulk  of  your  customers?  A.  At 
times. 

Q  At  what  times?  A.  In  the  winter  months  it  is  always  sup- 
posed to  be  better. 

Q.  For  what  reason?  A.  By  reason  of  the  people  coming 
back  from  the  places  in  the  country;  coming  to  the  city  to  work. 

Q.  And  by  reason  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  so  that 
the  parks  do  not  afford  that  lovely  shade  covering?  A.  I  pre- 
sume so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  have  registered  from  your 
lodging-house  for  the  last  two  registration  days?  A.  Not  know- 
ing what  my  business  was,  I  might  have  brought  my  book ;  there 
is  an  officer  visits  the  house  every  night. 

Q.  You  keep  a  regular  book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  that  book  is  entered  the  name  of  every  one  who 
sleeps  in  the  house  over  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  price  per  bed?  A.  Twenty -five  cents,  20 
cents  and  15  cents.    ' 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  not  very  well  in  health?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you ;  you  send  me  down  that  book, 
or  bring  it  down  yourself  this  afternoon?    A.  Very  well. 

Joseph  W.  Kay,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  When  were  you  expelled  from  the  Grand  Army?  A. 
Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  leave  it?    A.  I  never  left  it 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  post?    A.  One  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Q.  Are  you  in  good  standing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  pay  your  dues?  A.  I  have  been  paying 
than  ever  since  the  organization  was  formed. 
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Q.  When  did  you  last  pay  your  dues?  A.  I  can  not  give  yon 
the  exact  date. 

Q.  In  any  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Within  six  months?  A.  Well,  since  the  1st  of  January; 
I  usually  pay  them  a  year  in  advance. 

Q.  No  matter  what  you  usually  do,  but  what  you  have  done? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  paid  them  since  January. 

Q.  Since  January  of  this  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  the  Grand  Army?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  there  been  charges  brought  against  you  ever?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  your  button  with  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  wearing  your  button?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  wear  your  button?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  stop  wearing  it;  does  it  take  yoH  so  long 
to  remember?  A.  I  have  no  reason  to  give  for  not  wearing 
my  button. 

Q.  When  did  you  give  it  over?  A.  Well,  I  haven't  worn  one 
in  some  time. 

Q.  How  long  a  time?  A.  I  have  worn  a  badge  within  a  few 
weeks. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  badge?  A.  I  haven't  worn  a 
button  regularly  any  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  give  over  wearing  a  button?  A.  I  don't 
know;  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  title  of  the  post  along  with  the  number?  A. 
Winchester  Post,  197. 

Q.  Where  does  it  meet?    A.  Criterion  Building,  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Who  is  the  commander?    A.  John  J.  Corbett. 

Q.  Who  is  the  secretary?  A.  We  have  no  secretary;  we  have 
an  adjutant,  Charles  E.  Crane. 

Q.  Were  you  not  involved  in  some  trouble  in  the  Grand 
Army  on  account  of  your  being  a  professional  gambler?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  brought  up?  A.  Yes;  the  subject  was  brought 
up. 

Q.  And  you  have  found  it  more  pleasant  to  remain  away 
since  that  subject  than  you  have  to  go  there?  A.  Well,  I  was 
a  candidate  for  department  commander  of  this  State  in  Feb* 
mary  last 

Q.  And  you  were  not  elected?    A.  Nb^  flf 
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(2.  You  are  a  policy  backer,  are  you  not?    A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Are  you  a  dealer  in  policy?    A.  No,  i^. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  anything  to  do  with  policy?    A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  ago?    A.  Up  until  eight  years  ago. 

Q.  Eight  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  since  eight  years?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  had  any  connection  with  Jake  Shipsey?  A.  Simply 
as  a  friend. 

Q.  And  friendship  is  Ihe  only^  bond  between  yourself  and 
Jake  Shipsey?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  Jake's  business,  do  you  not?  A.  I  know  he 
has  been  a  bookmaker  for  a  good  while. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  is  a  policy  backer  now?    A.  No,  wr. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  has  a  policy  shop  on  the  Bowery?  A. 
No,  sir.  j  J 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  haven't  had  anything  to  do 
.  with  policy  for  the  last  eight  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  your  living?    A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you. 

Q.  Then,  do  so,  and  don't  take  so  long  about  it?  A.  Well, 
Mr,  GoiT,  I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  with  you  and  I  want  you 
to  be  perfectly  fair  with  me;  I  have  a  printing  office  at  149  to 
153  Leonard  street  in  this  city;  I  am  the  publisher  of  Home 
and  Country  Magazine,  at  53  East  Tenth  street  New  York;  I  am 
treasurer  of  the  Thompson  Meter  Co.,  corner  of  York  and  Wash- 
inj^on  streets,  Brooklyn. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  that  company?  A.  It  makes 
water  meters. 

Q.  Any  other  blisiness  or  occupation  which  you  have?  A. 
Well,  I  have  several  matters  with  which  I  am  connected  into 
which  I  have  been  brought  because  of  my  kindness  of  heart  for 
some  of  my  comrades  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Well,  we  are  not  interested  in  that,  Mr.  Kay. 

Chairman  Lexow, —  We  are  interested  in  it,  of  course,  Mr. 
Goff,  but  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  examination  here. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Of  course  not,  not  his  private  affairs. 

Q.  Now,  you  solemnly  swear  that  you  have  had  no  connection 
or  business  dealings  or  interest  in  any  policy  business  for  the 
last  eight  years?  A.  No,  sir;  I  haven't  had  any  connection 
with  it  whatever  in  eight  years. 

Q.  In  anj  manner,  shape  or  form?  A.  I  can  qualify  that; 
^  are  just  as  much  my  friends  to-day. 


Q.  Now,  you  are  a  deacon  of  a  church?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  iQember?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  connected  with  a  church?  A.  No,  sir;  except  as  a 
Sunday  school  scholar. 

Q.  That  is  a  good  many  years  ago?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many 
years  ago. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Why  are  you  so  emphatic  in  your  denials;  you  don't  con- 
sider it  improper  to  be  a  member  of  a  church,  do  you?  A. 
Nothing  of  the  sort. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  so  emphatic  in  your  denials  of  member- 
ship? A.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  this  subject  of 
hyprocrites  so  often  mentioned,  that  I  don't  propose  to  be  among 
the  hypocrites;  that  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  That  is  honest  and  fair;  I  want  to  deal  with  you  honestly 
and  fairly?    A.  I  will  try  to  be  as  honest  and  fair  as  I  can. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  had  any  interest  in  the  Little  Ix>ufsiana? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  the  Kentucky?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  any  policy  or  gambling  business  of  any  name  or 
description?    A.  I  did  have  an  interest  in  several  of  them. 

Q.  I  mean  within  the  past  eight  years?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  limit  the  question  now  to  that  period  of  time?  A.  No, 
sir.  • 

Q.  You  can  say  here  now,  solemnly  under  your  oath,  that  you 
have  no  interest  in  any  manner,  shape  or  form,  in  any  policy, 
gambling  or  lottery  business  in  this  city  or  in  Brooklyn?  A. 
Yes,  sir.      ^ 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Within  eight  years?    A.  Within  eight  years. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  say  you  keep  up  your  former  friendship  with  men  who 
were  engaged  in  that  business,  and  who  are  engaged  in  that 
basiness;  you  keep  up  your  former  friendship  with  th^n^.do  701 

A.  In  some  instances. 
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Q.  And  yon  see  some  of  them  quite  frequently?    A.  Occa- 
nonally. 
Q.  Well,  you  know  Mr  Shipsey?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  know  Mr.  Morton?    A.  I  knew  there  was  such  a 
man  as  Morton,  but  I  haven't  seen  him,  I  don't  think,  more  than 
o&ce  in  the  last  15  years. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Parker?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Al.  Adams?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  Mr.  Adams. 
Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  heard  —  and  this  is  the  particular 
point  that  I  brought  you  here  to  this  court,  and  before  this  com- 
mittee for,  and  not  in  relation  to  your  private  life  at  all ;  I  may 
laj  that  to  you  — ?  A.  Well,  it  is  here  now,  and  I  am  perfectly 
tttisfied;  you  can  go  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  now. 

Q.  All  right;  I  do  not  purpose  to  wantonly  go  into  any  man's 
private  life,  but  this  question  I  want  to  put  to  you,  to  get  it 
on  the  record?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  your  name  has  reached  me  as  one  of  a  combine  or 
party  —  and  1  want  to  see  how  far  you  can  sustain  the  informa- 
tion I  received  —  have  you  heard  through  any  policy  man  or 
gambler  in  this  city,  any  report  or  rumor,  that  a  pool  had  been 
made  up  or  was  about  to  be  made  up,  by  a  policy  man  of  this 
city  to  keep  them  from  being  summoned  before  this  committee? 
A.  Can  I  answer  that  question  in  ray  own  way? 

Q.  In  your  own  way;  I  want  you  to  give  ns  all  the  light  you 
can  upon  it  A.  I  have  heard  of  some  rumor  in  the  same  way 
in  regard  to  that,  that  I  have  in  regard  to  this  committee;  I 
have  heard  that  if  certain  people  had  paid  $70,000  to  this  com- 
mittee, that  it  never  would  have  made  an  investigation;  I  have 
also  heard  that  a  sum  of  money  was  spoken  of  being  gathered 
not  for  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  I 
understood  it,  but  for  election  purposes. 

Q.  That  is  lately,  Mr.  Kay?  A.  I  haven't  heard  that  not 
within  the  last  five  or  six  months;  I  heard  both  these  things 
at  two  different  times,  and  then  in  the  way  I  spoke  of ;  I  do  not 
beliete  everything  I  hear  unless  there  is  some  reason  for  me 
to  look  at  it. 

Q.  Now,  in  hearing  those  rumors,  did  you  hear  anything  said 
about  some  pool  or  fund  being  raised  for  the  counsel  of  this 
committee?    A.  No,  sir;  not  a  word  about  the  counsel  of  the 
committee. 
^  Only  about  the  committee?    A  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  Now,  from  whom  did  you  hear  that  rumor?  A.  I  couldn't 
tell  exactly  whom  I  heard  the  rumor  from;  it  was  spoken  of 
among  a  gathering  of  four  or  five  people. 

Q.  Tell  us  who  the  four  or  five  people  were?  A.  I  don't  know 
who  they  were.  • 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  meeting  was  had?  A.  I  think 
I  was  standing  almost  directly  opposite  the  Sessions  Building 
on  this  side  of  Chambers  street 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?  A.  Probably  four  or  five  months; 
it  may  have  been  six. 

Q.  Was  that  while  the  committee  was  sitting  before  the  sum- 
mer recess?  A.  I  don't  remember  whether  the  committee  was 
in  Session  or  not  at  the  time. 

Q.  But  the  committee  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
police  department?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  it  in  the  same  way 
that  I  hear  rumors  of  all  kinds  in  regard  to  all  men  who  are 
engaged  in  politics,  just  in  that  way. 

Q.  We  want  to  inquire,  Mr.  Kay,  if  we  can  get  hold  of  the 
originator  of  these  rumors?  A.  I  couldn't  give  you  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  that  would  enlighten  you. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Can  you  not,  Mr.  Kay,  when  a  statement  as  extraordinary 
as  that,  that  a  large  sum  of  money  was  being  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  up  an  investigation  here,  can  you  not  remem- 
ber the  person  that  gave  you  that  information?  A.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  is  an  impossible  thing  for  me  to  do;  this  is  only  one 
of  10,000  rumors  that  I  hear  in  different  ways,  and  I  pay  just  the 
same  attention  to  the  one  as  I  do  to  the  other;  no  more. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Kay,  these  were  public  men  and  men  in  political 
life  that  you  were  talking  to;  supposing  that  Mr.  GofF,  Mr. 
Lexow,  Mr.  Cantor  and  I  should  meet  you  outside  the  building 
and  have  such  a  remorkable  conversation  as  that  with  you,  is 
It  not  likely  that  you  would  remember  the  name  of  some  one  of 
us?    A.  I  don't  think,  so,  Senator. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  was  rather  an  astounding  statement  at  the  time,  was 
it  not?    A.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  statements,  thousands 
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and  thousands  of  them,  but  I  do  not  believe  all  that  I  hear,  nor 
do  I  believe  all  I  hear  although  I  think  the  person  intends  to  tell 
the  troth.  I 

Q.  No;  but  the  fact  that  the  committee  was  in  session  here 
and  that  developments  of  a  somewhat  extraordinary  character 
had  already  been  reached  was  in  itself  an  important  matter  at 
the  time,  and  added  to  that  a  statement  that  this  committee 
was  going  to  cover  up  a  still  further  investigation  in  payment 
of  the  sum  of  f  70,000,  seems  to  me  that  ought  to  be  important 
enough  for  you  to  remember  the  person  who  told  it  to  yon  ?  A. 
Well,  I  don't  remember,  Mr.  Chairman;  if  I  remembered  T  would 
no  more  hesitate  to  tell  it  here  than  I  would  the  rumor  itself. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Can  you  remember  where  the  conversation  took  place? 
A.  My  impression  is  that  it  took  place  in  Center  street  here  just 
oatside  of  what  was  the  General  Sessions  building,  the  brown 
building.  ' 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

« 

Q.  The  brown  stone  building?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  But  you  have  no  recollection  of  any  one  of  the  persons? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it;  I  meet  so  many  people 
that  I  could  not  begin  to  distinguish  and  I  hear  so  many  rumors 
and  reports  that  I  don't  pay  any  attention  to  them  unless  there 
is  something  in  which  I  am  personally  connected  that  would 
lead  me  to. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: . 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  there  was  at  that  tiine  a  purse  of 
money  gathered  together  for  any  such  purpose?  A.  No,  sir;  nor 
have  I  any  reason  to  believe  such  a  thing. 

Q.  But  what  was  it;  what  did  you  hear;  just  give  the  con- 
versation as  nearly  as  you  can  remember  it;  I  understood  you 
before  to  have  said  that  a  purse  of  f  70.000  had  been  contributed 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  or  impeding  this  investigation;  now 
just  what  was  it  that  was  said?  A.  I  didn't  so  understand  it;  I 
understood  that  what  was  said  was  that  if  $70,000  had  been  put 
np  that  the  committee  never  would  have  done  so. 
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Q.  That  was  a  statement  of  opinion  then  made  by  somebody 
made  in  yonr  presence?  A.  Just  the  same  as  the  romor  that 
money  was  gathered  for  other  purpoeies  that  I  have  heard  of. 

Hy  Mr.  Goff: 

il  Now,  Mr.  Kay,  we  regret  having  to  put  you  upon  the 
Htflud  to  ask  you  questions  that  might  seem  annoying  to  you? 
A.  I  have  no  objection,  iTr.  Goff,  if  your  inclination  is  based 
on  correct  premises,  but  the  insinuations  that  you  started  with 
about  my  Grand  Army  career  are  unworthy  of  man. 

Q.  Now,  the  same  source  of  information,  which  I  will  not 
disclose  now,  but  which  I  will  disclose  to  you  privately,  the 
same  source  of  information  that  conveyed  to  us  the  fact  that 
such  was  the  rumor  conveyed  to  use  also  the  fact  that  yon 
have  been  expelled  from  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublio  by 
rcMLSon  of  your  connection  with  the  policy  men?  A.  That  is 
absolutely  an  untrue  fact;  I  was  a  candidate  for  department 
romniand(?r  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  Rochester 
in  February  last  and  came  within  33  votes  of  an  election  in 
nearly  800  votes,  and  if  I  had  happened  to  be  a  Republican,  I 
would  hav(»  been  elected  by  a  very  great  majority;  that  is  the 
difference. 

(i.  I  lun  glad  that  you  have  this  opportunity  of  explaining 
your  position  on  this  matter?  A.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who 
is  sitting  here  as  a  member  of  this  investigating  committee 
knows  <hat  to  be  a  fact;  I  mean  Senator  Robertson;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Army;  another  thing  I  want  to  say,  Mr. 
(h>ff,  is  this:  If  circumstances  occurred  which  place  a  man  in 
prison  for  an  offense  against  the  law  that  man  had  better  die 
than  raise  a  family  in  such  a  community  as  this;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  who  served  the  country  in  time  of  war, 
penniless  jind  hungry,  walks  the  streets  of  this  city  until  he 
walks  on  the  uppers  of  his  sh(K*8,  and  is  first  given  employment 
by  a  lottery  nuin,  that  man  can  never  overcome  his  position; 
these  things  that  have  been  told  to  you  are  absolutely  untrue; 
the  i>eople  who  told  therii  lied,  and  they  know  it,  and  my  name 
will  stand  before  the  business  community  of  this  city  alongside 
of  that  of  any  other  man  who  pays  his  bills  and  does  an  honor- 
able business;  I  think  it  is  proper  that  you  should  eliminate  all 
surli  things  as  that  and  get  at  he  facts  of  the  truth. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  and  the  best  sonree  of 
information  on  that  subject  was  to  have  it  from  your  own  lips; 
and  1  have  done  so?    A.  Yes,  sir 
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Q.  I  was  going  to  say  further  that  the  same  channels  of 
information  that  gave  as  the  matters  that  I  have  referred  to 
gave  us  this  further  information  — ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  subscribed  |1,000  to  a  fund  to  buy  ofi^  the  counsel 
of  this  committ(*e,  and  that  you  so  stated  that  you  had  subscribed 
fl|00O?  A.  The  man  that  says  so  is  absolutely  without  truth;  I 
never  said  such  a  thing;  never  thought  such  a  thing,  and  if  I  had 
it  would  have  been  a  lie. 

Mr.  Qoflf. —  We  wanted,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  nail  this  thing  right 
at  the  outset,  because  a  liar  never  waits  to  put  his  hat  on,  and  he 
has  always  got  24  hours  start  of  the  truth. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  you  can  stand  the  lie,  Mr.  Goff, 
and  we  will  try  to  stand  it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  better  to  stamp  it  out  at  the  beginning.  I 
have  endeavo'l'ed,  from  the  names  that  you  have  called  out  here, 
to  bring  every  one  of  these  lottery  men  in  court  We  have 
had  our  men  out  all  night  to  subpoena  them.  Mr.  Kay  is  the 
only  man  of  the  party,  on  the  list  of  names  we  were  furnished 
with,  that  we  have  been  able  to  subpoena.  We  subpoenaed 
Mr.  Kay,  and  he  has  come  here.  I  thank  him  for  coming,  and  I 
express  my  sincere  regret  that  our  information,  so  far  as  he  is 
eoncemed,  places  him  in  what  might  be  an  embarrassing  position 
on  the  witness  stand.  I  am  also  glad  that  it  has  j^iven  him  an 
opportunity  to  vindicate  himself  and  to  nail  this  lie  at  the 
threshhold. 

The  Witness. —  I  did  not  desire  this  invitation  for  the  reasons 
I  expressed  to  you.  A  gentleman,  as  I  told  you,  who  sits  as  a 
member  of  this  investigating  committee,  whom  I  would  be 
willing  to  trust  with  my  life,  who  w^^irs  the  button  in  public 
and  private,  and  who  was  the  captain  of  my  opponent  in  the 
campaign  I  spoke  of,  never  lisped  such  a  thing  as  that  to  me, 
nor  do  I  think,  in  his  manhood,  would  he  do  it  before  anybody. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  matter  had  no  relation  to  the  Senator  you  have  men- 
tioned; now,  we  will  excuse  you  further,  Mr.  Kay?  A.  I  tried 
to  be  fair  with  you,  and  want  to  be,  Mr.  Goff. 

Frank  Wolf,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
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Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  the  keeper  of  a  lodging-bouse?    A.  I  am;  yes,  air. 

Q.  Wbat  is  the  address?    A.  iSo.  100  Park  Row. 

Q.  Tbat  is  in  the  Second  Assembly  district?  A.  I  believe  00; 
I  don't  know  for  sure. 

Q.  How  many  lodgers  do  you  keep?  A.  Tbat  is  something 
I  can't  tell;  they  come  and  go. 

Q.  They  are  transient?  A.  They  come  in  every  night,  some- 
body else,  and  go  the  next  morning. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  keeping  this  lodging-house?  A,  It 
is  five  or  six  weeks  since  I  opened  up,  but  I  haven't  been  there 
during  the  last  15  days;  during  the  holidays,  the  Hebrew  holi- 
days, I  haven't  been  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  particular  inducement  to  have  you  open 
up  a  lodging-house  within  the  past  five  or  six  weeks?  A.  No, 
sir;  the  Budweiser  Brewing  Company  I  have  dealt  w4th  for  the 
past  six  years,  and  they  had  that  place  unleased,  and  I  was  home 
after  coming  back  from  the  hospital;  I  was  a  sick  man;  and 
when  I  got  well,  they  wanted  me  to  take  charge  of  it,  because 
they  knew  I  was  the  only  fit  man  for  the  place  for  them  to  run 
as  an  honest  place;  they  lost  considerable  money  in  that  place. 

Q.  How  many  beds  are  there?    A.  About  60  odd. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  you  can  not  tell  how  many  there  are 
there  nightly,  on  account  of  the  changes  made  from  night  to 
night?  A.  There  is  some,  very  few,  that  stays  there  regular, 
pays  every  night  so  much  for  to  stay  there,  but  I  don*t  know 
whether  there  is  anybody  there  during  the  time  that  I  took  th* 
place. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  registry  book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  permit  from  the  board  of  health?  A.  I 
do,  sir. 

Q.  Who  makes  the  entry  in  this  registry  book?  A.  I  got  a 
boy,  upstairs  in  the  office,  and  he  didn't  allow  anybody  to  go  op 
there  unless  he  signs  his  name. 

Q.  Po  that  you  compel  each  lodger  to  sign  his  name?  A. 
Sign  his  name. 

Q.  Will  you  let  us  have  that  book  at  recess?    A.  I  can  do  so. 

Chairman  I^xow. —  Bring  it  here  at  half-past  2  o'clock. 

Q.  I  wish  to  have  the  matter  thoroughly  understood,  Mr. 
Wolf,  from  your  testimony,  that  your  lodgers  engage  their  beds 
from  night  to  night?    A.  Only  one  night;  one  night  only. 
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Q.  And  that  you  never  can  tell  who  may  be  your  lodgers 
to-morrow  night?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  transient  from  night  to  night?  A.  From  night 
to  night. 

Q.  They  have  no  settled  place  of  abode,  as  far  as  that  place 
is  concerned?  A.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  people  that  has 
been  there  before  I  came  there. 

Q.  They  pay  from  night  to  night,  too?  A.  Yes;  some  of  them 
pay  for  two  or  three  nights. 

Q.  But  not  beyond  that?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  those  persons?  A.  Well, 
that  would  be  too  much  to  ask  me. 

Q.  Will  you  indicate  them  on  the  book?  A.  They  are  on  the 
book;  they  must  register. 

Q.  Will  you  send  your  clerk  over  here  after  recess  with  your 
book?    A.  I  will  come  here  myself. 

Mr.  Goff. —  You  may  go  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Gofif. —  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  announce  that  all  the 
lodging-house  kei^pers,  who  are  under  subpoena  here,  to  bring 
their  books  after  recess, 

Chairman  Lexow. — All  lodging-house  keepers  under  subpoena 
for  to-day,  will  attend  ajjain  at  half-past  2  o'clock,  and  produce 
before  the  committee  their  books  in  which  they  keep  a  register. 

(Recess  until  half-past  2.) 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

October  19,  1894. 
Present. —  Senators  and  counsel  as  before. 
Frank  Prince,   called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
Wng  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?     A.  Frank  Prince. 

Q.  Raise  your  voice;  have  you  told  anyone  connected  with 
the  counsel  for  this  committee,  about  your  treatment  in  the 
[K)lice  station?    A.  Well,  yes;  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Jacobs  about  it. 

Q.  Spoke  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  to-day?  A.  No,  sir;  but  some  time 
Wore. 

Q.  Where  are  you  confined  now?    A.  Blackwell's  island. 

Q.  BlackwelPs  island  penitentiary?    A.  Yes. 

L.  450 
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v^.  When  were  you  sent  there?    A.  August  24th. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  time?    A.  Six  months. 

Q.  Who  sent  jou?    A.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  What  police  court?    A.  Special  Sessions. 

Q.  What  was  your  business?    A.  Engineer. 

Q.  Where  were  you  employed  as  engineia'?    A.  Well,  I  have 
not  worked  at  it  for  some  time. 

Q.  Where  were  you   last  employed?    A.  Eighty-fifth   street 
and  Fifth  avenue. 

Q.  That  was  in  an  apartment  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  engineer  upon  the  patrol  boat?    A.  No,  sir; 
I  used  to  clean  the  boilers  for  the  patrol. 

Q.  You  were  cleaning  for  the  police  patrol?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  a  month?    A.  I  used  to  get  |5 
every  time  I  cleaned  the  boat;  that  was  about  twice  a  month. 

Q.  Did  any  one  ever  ask  you  for  money  for  that  job?    A.  For 
cleaning  the  boat? 

Q.  No,  to  give  up  money;  did  any  policeman  ever  ask  you  to 
give  up  money  to  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it?    A.  The  head  wardman,  Mr.  Gannon. 

Q.  The  wardman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Was  it  while  you  were  cleaning  on  the  boat  he  asked  you? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  cleaning  the  boat  then. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  when  Gannon  demanded  the  monev  Ok 
you?    A.  I  was  keeping  a  disorderly  house. 

Q.  Where?    A.  In  216  East  Ninety-eighth  street. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  demand  of  you?    A.  Ten  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Did  you  pay?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  done  to  you  because  you  did  not  pay? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  came  and  raided  my  house. 

Q.  How  shortly  after  you  refused  to  pay  the  money?    A.  Well, 
I  could  not  tell  at  all  how  long. 

Q.  A  week?    A.  Yes;  it  was  longer. 

Q.  A  month?    A.  Well,  I  think  so;  about  a  month. 

Q.  About  a  month  after;  what  officers  raided  your  house?    A. 
Well,  Mr.  Gannon  was  one  of  them,  and  Mr.  Campbell. 

Q-  And  another  wardman?    A.  I  don't  know  exactly  whether 
he  was  wardman  or  not 

Q.  What  station  was  you  taken  to?    A.  Eighty-eighth  street. 
Q.  Who  was  the  captain'  there?    A.  Captain  Schmittberger. 
Q.  Who  was  at  the  desk  when  you  were  arraigned?    A,  The 
sor<reant  was  on;  I  don't  know  his  name. 
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().  Did  jou  see  the  captain?    A.  Ye». 

^  In  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  took  me  iu  a  private 
room. 

Q.  What  did  he  take  you  in  a  private  room  for?    A.  Well,  it 
leemed  that  the  wardman  said  I  made  some  threats  that  I 

would  make  him  turn  up  the  other  disorderly  house  iu  that  dis- 
trkti  and  he  took  me  in  to  see  what  I  had  to  say. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?    A.  He  simply  asked  me  what  I 
knew  about  other  houses  around  there. 

•Q.  Did  you  tell  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  you  then?    A.  He  told  the  wurdmau 
to  take  me  in  the  cell  and  attend  to  me. 

Q.  To  take  you  in  the  cell  and  attend  to  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  sick?    A.  Was  I  sick? 

Q.  Yes;  at  that  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  attendance  was  intended?  A.  I  suppose  to  abuse 
me,  which  they  did. 

Q.  They   did?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  attended  to  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  taken  down  to  the  cell  and  locked  in  the  cell? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  put  in  the  cell  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
attendance,  give  us  all  the  particulars?  A.  Well,  they  kicked 
me  in  the  cell;  they  did  not  give  me  time  to  get  in. 

Q.  Who  kicked  you  in?  A.  Mr.  Gannon  and  the  turnkey  in 
the  prison. 

Q.  Kicked  yon  badly  and  hurt  you?  A.  Well  hurt  nie  so  I 
have  not  been  very  well  since. 

Q.  Weren't  you  ruptured?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  have  suffered  from  the  result  of  the  kicking  ever 
Hince?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  How  long  was  that  ago?  A.  Well  I  guess  about  two  years 
ago. 

Q.  Tn  what  part  of  your  body  were  you  kicked;  in  the  abdo- 
men?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  have  never  been  the  same  since?  A.  No,  sir;  and 
ho  also  hit  me  in  the  head,  and  I  have  been  troubled  a  good  deal 
with  a  headache  a  good  deal  since  then. 

Bv  Chairman   Lexowr 

Q.  Hit  you  on  the  head  with  what?  A.  With  a  club;  a  little 
eltib  that  long.    (Indicating.) 
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By  Mr.  Goflf: 
Q.  One  of  those  billies,  I  suppose?    A.  A  billy;  yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Had  you  done  anything,  or  did  you  give  them  any  imper- 
tiiieiict^?  A.  No  more  than  1  said  1  would  make  them  torn 
up  the  rest  of  the  houses  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  1  mean  that  time  they  struck  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  refused  when  you  went  before  the  captain  t«    j 
speak  about  the  other  places?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  know  them?    I  don't  know  as  they  did. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  them  after  you  left   ! 
the  captain's  room  until  they  kicked  you  or  struck  you?   A. 
No,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Goir: 

Q.  But  you  heard  the  captain  say,  '*  Take  him  down  to  the 
cell  and  attend  to  him?"    A.  l^s,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  wait  until  they  got  you  inside  the  cell?  A.  No; 
they  kicked  me  into  the  cell. 

Q.  Oh,  they  kicked  you  in?  A.  I'es,  sir;  and  then  after  I  got 
into  the  cell  they  kicked  me  and  struck  me  several  times. 

Q.  In  the  cell?    A.  Y''es,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  knocked  down?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  call  for  help?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Didn't  think  that  would  do  any  good,  did  you?  A.  No.  lir; 
not  in  a  case  like  that. 

Hv  Mr.  (loti: 

Q.  Did  you  say  anythiug  to  them,  or  they  to  you  while  they 
were  kicking  you?  A.  No;  no  more  than  he  said  he  ought  to 
knock  my  brains  out;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Which  of  them  said  that?    A.  Gannon. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  your  refusal  to  pay  the  |10 
monthly  blackmail?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  taken  next  morning?  A.  To  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-fifth  street. 
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« 
Q.  To  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  jou  disposed  of  there?  A.  I  got  five  days,  and 
my  wife  got  three  months. 

Q.  Did  you  break  up  your  business  then  of  that  house?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  you  in  now  for,  Prank?  A.  For  disorderly 
house;  so  claimed. 

Q.  Where  was  that  house  kept,  so  far  as  the  charge  goes?  A. 
No.  219  East  Ninety-seventh  street. 

Q.  In  the  same  neighborhood?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  disorderly  house  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  police  captain  arrested  you  there?  A.  It  was  Officer 
Uoody  that  arrested  me  that  time. 

Q.  Which  captain?    A.  Captain  Westervelt. 

Q.  That  is  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street  station?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  same  station-house  you  were  brought  in 
before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  treated  when  you  were  arrested  and  brought 
to  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street  station-house?  A.  Well, 
about  as  well  as  a  prisoner  could  expect  to  be  treated. 

Q.  About  as  well  as  a  prisoner  could  expect  to  be  treated? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  expect?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  call 
you  names,  or  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Were  you  struck  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street 
station-house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  abused?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hit?  A.  Well,  they  called  me  names;  called  me  out  of  my 
name. 

Q.  Swore  at  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  cell,  or  before?    A.  In  the  cell. 

Q.  Who  swore  at  you?  A.  One  of  the  officers  who  took  me 
op;  I  could  not  tell  who  he  was. 

Q.  What  judge  sent  you  up?  A.  From  Harlem;  Judge  Tain- 
tor;  and  then  I  was  sent  down  to  Special  Sessions. 

Q.  And  Special  Sessions  passed  sentence  on  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  opened  the  first  house  were  yon  asked 
to  pay  any  money?    A.  I  was  not;  only  at  one  time. 

Q.  You  swore  you  were  not  running  that  kind  of  a  house  the 
•econd  time?    A.  Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  Who  were  the  inmates  of  that  house  when  yon  were  ar- 
rested the  second  time?  A.  My  wife,  my  brother,  my  wife^s 
cousin,  and  a  young  lady  was  stopping  with  me. 

Q.  Your  wife's  cousin;  was  that  a  female?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  two  females  in  the  house  besides  your  wife  and 
your  brother?  A.  Yes;  but  my  wife's  cousin  did  not  live  there; 
she  only  came  there  to  visit  us  on  a  Sunday. 

Q.  She  was  there  when  the  raid  was  made?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  called  the  attention  here- 
tofore to  what  may  be  justly  termed,  "  Slaughter  houses,"  known 
as  police  stations,  where  prisoners  in  custody  of  the  officers  of 
the  law,  and  under  the  law's  protection,  have  been  brutall)| 
kicked  and  maltreated,  almost  within  view  of  the  judge  pre- 
siding in  the  court,  as  we  had  evidence  here  yesterday,  and  be- 
fore that,  if  you  remember,  before  the  summer  recess,  by  the 
witnesss  who  testified  to  the  brutal  beating  of  the  man  by  Sar- 
geant  McCarthy,  in  Jefferson  Market,  of  a  prisoner. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  was  not  in  view  of  the  coupt,  was  it 

Mr.  Goff. —  No;  the  prisoner  was  brought  back  from  the  cor- 
ridor to  the  judge. 

Senator  Bradley. —  It  was  outside  of  the  judge's  court. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Outside  of  the  room,  going  into  the  cell ;  and  Ser- 
geant McCarthy  has  been  tried  by  the  commissioners,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  testimony  of  Judge  Voorhis  have  been  acquitted. 
That  will  do,  Frank. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Did  the  witness  testify  as  to  whether  he 
had  any  business  now;  what  do  you  do  now? 

Mr.  Goff. —  He  is  in  the  penitentiary  now;  he  is  serving  the 
State.  Is  Mr.  Byser  here?  (No  response.)  Is  Michael  Plynn 
here?  We  wish  to  have  Michael  Flynn's  name  called.  He  ha« 
been  subpoenaed. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  Michael  Flynn  present?  Michael 
Flynn.  The  stenographer  will  make  a  minute  of  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  called  the  name  eight  minutes  after  3  p.  m.,  and 
the  witness  failed  to  attend; 

Mp.  Goff, — ^Alfred  Genovese;  is  Genovese  here?  Will  you 
note,  Mr.  Stenographer,  that  Alfred  Del  Genovese  fails  to  re- 
spond. John  Smith  here?  Note  John  Smith's  failure  to  ap- 
pear. Is  Mr.  Turner  and  Timberman  here?  Note  their  failure 
to  appear.  (The  parties  called  as  above  did  not  appear.)  Is 
Mr.  Marr,  of  73  Bowery  here;  Mr.  Hughes,  of  the  same  number. 
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73  Ik)wery,  here?  (They  do  not  reBpond.)  Is  Mr.  Pratt,  of  83 
Bowery,  here?  (Mr.  Pratt  answers  yes.)  Is  Mr.  Wolf  here? 
Mr.  Wolf  answers  yes.) 

Frank    Wolf,   recalled   and   further   examined,   testified   as 

follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Point  to  me  the  rojpstration  of  lodgers  in  your  house 
since  the  1st  of  October?    A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  ThiP  is  your  book?  A.  This  is  the  book  I  got  from  the  man 
I  left  in  charge;  I  have  been  sick,  and  have  not  been  there  for 
the  last  15  years;  I  am  fixing  it  at  the  present  moment,  for  the 
people  are  getting  ready  to  fix  up  the  place;  I  have  the  posses- 
sion of  that  place,  and  the  brewing  company  is  paying  f4,00i) 
a  rear  rent,  and  they  give  me  the  place  to  run  it  for  them  with- 
out paying  one  cent  rent 

(i.  Who  made  the  entries  on  this  book?  A.  A  young  man  I 
ITdve   in    charge. 

(J.  Is  he  there  now?    A.  He  is  there  now. 

Q.  Will  you  go  and  send  him  here?    A.  He  is  not  here. 

Q.  Will  you  send  him  over  here?  A.  Yes;  I  will  send  him 
over  here. 

Q.  WTiat  is  his  name?  A.  Allison,  I  think;  1  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it,  because  it  is  a  place  given  to  me  in  possession 
only  five  or  six  weeks  ago;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Samuel  Trigger,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  WTiat  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  manager  of  a  lodging- 
house. 

Q.  AVhere?    A.  Eighty -three  Bowery. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?    A.  Three  years,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  beds  have  you  in  that  house?  A.  One  hnndred 
and  ninety. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  ninety  beds?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

(J.  And  you  can  accommodate  190  men,  or  two  in  a  bed,  pos- 
sibly?   A.  No,  sir;  one  in  a  bed. 

Q-  So  that  you  can  accommodate  190  men  every  night?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  is  an  average  custom  there?  A.  One  hundred  and 
fifty,  sir. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  fifty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  registered  and  voted  from  your 
place  last  election?  A.  About — well,  I  could  not  tell  you  the 
number  to  be  accurate. 

Q.  It  was  a  little  over  100—150?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  it  was;  I  think  I  remember,  Mr.  Trigger?  A.  At 
a3  Bowery? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  No,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon;  it  was  no  where 
near  that  number. 

By  Chairman  Lezow: 

Q.  Was  it  100?    A.  I  could  not  say,  to  be  accurate. 
Q.  You  won't  swear  it  was  not  100?    A.  No,  sir;  I  will  not 
swear  it  was  not  100. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  150?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  swear 
it  was  not  150. 

Q.  So  it  was  somewhere  between  100  and  150?  A.  I  don't 
know,  sir,  bow  much  it  was;  1  could  almost  swear  it  was  not 
100. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  swear  it  was  not  100?  A.  No, 
sir;  1  never  looked  it  up;  I  did  not  interest  myself  in  it. 

Q.  How  many  are  registered  in  your  house  this  year?  A. 
For  the  two  years? 

Q.  Yes;  100?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Fifty?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  about  it?  A.  I  should  say  about 
40. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  By  simply  hearing  them  speak  that 
have  already  registered. 

Q.  Is  your  estimate  based  upon  the  number  of  men  you  heard 
talking  about  it?  A.  Well,  the  number  of  men  that  I  heard 
say  they  had  registered. 

Q.  That  is  on  what  you  base  your  estimate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  let  out  your  beds  every  night,  don't  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir:  I  let  them  out  every  night 

Q.  What  are  the  prices?    A.  Fifteen  cents  and  25  cents. 
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Q.  Fifteen  and  25  cents?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  permanent  lodgers  there,  have  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  permanent;  I  have  lodgers  that  have  stayed  in  that  house 
for  three  years  and  over. 

Q.  They  nightly  rent  their  bt^s?    A.  No,  sir;  some  weekly. 

Q.  How  many  weekly?  A.  Well,  they  vary;  sometimes  I 
have  40  or  50,  and  sometimes  only  about  10  or  15. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  rebate  for  the  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  majority  of  your  customers  are  transients  from 
night  to  night?  A.  No,  sir;  the  majority  are  regulars;  men  that 
Btay  there  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  or  month's  end  to 
month's  end;  I  have  a  number  of  transients,  also. 

Q.  You  keep  books?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Are  your  present  books  here;  what  are  these  three  books? 
A.  That  large  one  is  the  one  what  we  keep  the  regular  account 
on. 

Q.  The  what?    A.  The  regular  account. 

Q.  What  are  the  small  books?  A.  Those  small  books  are 
the  men  that  sleep  there  nightly;  we  (»nter  them  on  that. 

Q.  They  are  transients?     A.  Transients  and   regulars. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  register  the  regulars?  A.  Well, 
if  a  man  says  he  will  be  there  regularly,  of  course,  we  keep 
his  name  on  the  regular  list  tliree  nights,  and  when  he  has  been 
there  three  nights,  we  enter  him  on  the  large  book. 

Q.  Three  nights?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  hand  you  the  book  which  you  call  a  regular,  or  the  book 
of  regulars,  and  direct  your  attention  to  the  entries  of  Monday, 
October  1,  1894?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ask  you  if  all  the  names  that  are  on  that  book  as 
registered,  represent  those  who  slept  in  your  hotel  that  night? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  else?  A.  Those  men  you  see  crossed  off  with 
a  pen  mark,  they  are  the  men  that  slept  in  the  hotel  that  night. 

Q.  The  names  that  are  not  crossed  off?  A.  They  were  not  in 
that  night,  but,  probably,  were  in  the  following  night. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  that  in  if  they  were  out?  A.  Those  are 
the  regular  men;  I  carried  those  over  from  the  night  previous. 

Q.  How  did  you  carry  them  over  from  the  night  previous? 

A.  Because  they  were  in  the  night  previous;  I  did  not  let  their 

beds  be  occupied  by  another  man,  if  I  could  avoid  it;  a  man 

will  stop  there  three  or  four  months,  and  it  would  not  be  fair 
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if  he  was  out  one  night  to  let  a  stmnger  occupy  his  bed  for  the 
one  night 

Q,  You  say  you  reserve  a  particular  bed  for  those  regulars? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well  I  notice  the  name  of  Lewis  here  foe  September  30th 
<:ros8ed  off,  number  of  room  115;  is  not  that  correct?  A.  Lewis; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  fifteen;  now  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  you  would  deem  him  a  regular,  would  you?  A.  Yes. 
«ir. 

Q.  And  you  would  keep  room  115,  or  bed  115,  as  you  call  it? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  three  days?    A.  Yes,  or  more,  if  I  think  he  is  com'ng  in. 

(i.  But  you  have  no  money  in  advance  for  his  lodging?  A. 
No,  sir;  but  if  I  have  a  sufficient  number  of  spare  beds  for 
transients  I  kieep  a  man's  bed  for  a  week;  of  course  it  is  very 
seldom  I  did  keep  it  a  week. 

Q.  Stop  a  minute;  it  is  a  most  interesting  line  of  inquiry  you 
have  opened  up  to  us;  on  October  last  I  find  Lewis'  name  dowL 
for  room  44?    A.  Yes;  you  will  then  find  it  down  for  115. 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  you  will  listen  to  me,  please;  take  your  time; 
I  find  room  44  was  not  checked  off,  that  is,  that  Lewis  did  not. 
sleep  there  on  October  1st;  that  is  true,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  booked  that  Lewis  for  115  on  September  30th,  in 
anticipation  of  his  coming  you  would  keep  his  room  the  next 
night?  A.  His  room  had  not  been  changed,  and  it  was  on  116, 
and  that  night  also,  and  not  checked  off. 

Q.  Why  did  you  have  him  in  room  44?  A.  I  may  have  had 
two  Lewis';   the  regular  night  book  will  tell  me  that. 

Q.  WTiere  is  the  regular  night  book;  give  me  the  night  book 
of  October  Ist;  I  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  these  books  there 
are  no  Christian  names  recorded  at  all,  so  that  it  is  almost  :m 
impossibility  to  trace  the  identity  of  tho  person?  A.  1  broucrht 
thiR  from  October  9th,  and  left  the  other  book. 

Chairman  Ix^xow. — ^Is  that  supposed  to  be  intentional? 

Mr.  Goff. — I  think  the  results  give  ground  for  reafHrnable 
inference  that  it  is  intentional. 

Ry  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Now  what  explanation  have  you  to  give:  you  have  aot  the 
night  book  you  say,  there?  A.  No,  sir;  I  brought  another  one 
-there. 
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Chairman  Lexow. — This  is  a  subterfuge  to  avoid  complying 
with  the  law. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^It  is  not  only  a  subterfuge,  but  the  name  in  the  law 
is  the  Christian  as  well  as  the  surname  for  the  purpose  of  identi- 
fication; the  law  does  not  say  that  the  surname  should  merely 
be  registered,  but  the  name  of  the  person,  and  it  must  consist  of 
the  Christian  and  surname,  if  he  has  any. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  For  the  purpose  of  criminal  prosecution  I 
suppose  this  might  be  considered  sufficient,  especially  if  it  i« 
before  some  of  the  police  justices  in  the  city  we  know  of. 

Mr.  QofP.— Very  likely. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  bring  the  night  book?  A.  1  made  a  mis- 
take and  brought  the  day  book  instead  of  the  night  book:  I 
brought  one  night  book;  this  dates  from  October  9th. 

Q.  Well,  I  find  that  Lewis  is  scratched  off  115  on  October  Ist? 
A.  Scratched  off;  that  shows  he  slept  there  that  night. 

Q.  That  Lewis  was  a  regular  occupant  of  115  September 
Ist  slept  there  that  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  about  this  Lewis  that  is  not  crossed  off,  nuiiibt^r 
44?    A.  Is  that  Lewis'  name  on  the  day  previous,  sir,  in  44? 

Q.  I  think  so?    A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  Lewis  hero. 

Q.    Forty-eight?     A.    Forty-eight 

Q.  On  September  30th?    A.  Was  he  October  2d  there. 

Q.  He  was  October  1st.  but  not  sleeping  there,  not  crossed  otT? 
A.  He  was  not  in  that  night;  and  possibly  I  scratched  his  name 
off  the  following  day. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  did  3-ou  keep  track  of  the  different  Lewis's;  how  did 
vou  distinguish  between  them;  what  Lewis  to  keep  115  for, 
and  what  Lewis  to  keep  44  for?  A.  I  know  them;  I  registered 
them  myself  and  know  the  different  men. 

Q.  On  the  following  day,  October  2d,  I  find  Lewis  in  48,  b»it 
he  is  not  scratched  off?    A.  That  is  two  nights  he  was  not  in. 

Q.  That  is,  we  find  on  October  3rd  Lewis'  name  with  the 
number  scratched?    A.  He  was  in  then,   sir. 

Q.  What  do  these  small  figures  represent?  A.  That  is  two 
beds  in  one  room. 
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Q.  Now,  I  find  Lewis  again  the  next  day,  in  October,  48  not 
crossed  off;  he  did  not  sleep  there  that  night?  A.  He  did  not 
sleep  there  that  night 

Q.  We  have  Lewis  sleeping  two  nights,  and  his  name  continues 
up  to  October  4th;  I  find  on  October  5th  Lewis'  name,  48  not 
scratched  off?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  nights  again  he  did  not  sleep  there?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  did  not  sleep  there. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  on  the  third  day,  Saturday,  October  6th, 
Lewis  for  48  scratched  off;  that  shows  he  slept  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  find  again  on  October  6th— "Sunday,  October  6th"— 
that  must  be  a  mistake:  it  could  not  be  Saturday,  October 
6th,  and  Sunday,  October  6th?  A.  That  is  a  miss  date  I 
suppose. 

Q.  Well,  I  find  on  Sunday,  the  next  day,  Lewis  is  48  again, 
not  sleeping  there?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  another  two  days  gone;  I  find  on  ^^tober 
8th  Lewis  slept  there  in  48?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  I  find  on  October  9th  Lewis  slept  there  in  48;  now,  I  find 
on  October  10,  Murray  from  room  48  scratched  off?  A. 
licwis  left. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  Lewis  left?    A.  Probably  he  told  mo. 

Q.  Don't  "probably"  about  it;  do  you  know  anything  of  your 
recollection?    A.  Well,  if — 

Q.  Not  "if*;  do  you  know  anything  of  your  recollection? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  recollection?    A.  Lewis  left  that  day. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  I  would  not  put  another  man  in 
his  bed  unless  he  had  left. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason  you  have?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  find  Murray  sleeps  in  48  on  October  10th;  on  Octo- 
ber 12th  Murray  sleeps  in  48;  on  October  13th  Murray  sleeps  in 
'48;  on  the  next  day,  the  14th,  Murray  sleeps  there,  and  so  on;  is 
Murray  one  of  the  voters  planted  there  to  register?  A.  Murray 
is  not  a  voter,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  Because  I  know  he  has  not  been 
long  enough  in  the  country. 

Q.  Now,  this  book,  so  far  as  the  regulars  are  concerned,  con- 
tains all  the  names  —  contains  the  names  of  the  men  who 
engaged  their  rooms  for  three  nights?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  But  they  did  not  paj  for  those  three  nights  A.  Well, 
some  of  them  did,  of  course;  some  of  them  — 

Q.  There  is  no  mark  here?  A.  No,  sir;  if  you  look  here,  this 
is  the  way  it  tells  you  in  this  book. 

Q.  Let  me  see  this?  A.  Now,  for  instance,  on  Saturday  it  will 
show  you  how  many  men  paid  by  the  week. 

Q.  Let  me  see  about  the  date;  it  is  all  in  one  handwriting  — 
your  handwriting?  A.  No,  sir;  there  is  two  different  hand- 
writings; and  there  is  mine,  and  there  is  the  day  clerk's. 

Q.  Now,  where  is  cash  book  preceding  this  of  October  9th? 
A.  Of  the  receipts? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  1  did  not  bring  the  cash-book,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  bring  the  cash-book  for  dates  preceding  October 
9th;  and,  also,  the  other  book  that  you  have  spoken  about  —  the 
night-book?    A.  The  other  day  register. 

Q.  The  other  day  register;  now  bring  them  here  right  away; 
go  for  them?     A.  Very  well,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  book  you  have  there?    A.  That  is  April,  1893. 

Q.  Let  us  see;  hold  on  a  minute;  this  comes  up  to  1894?  A. 
i'es,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  see —  1894,  in  August;  this  contains  the  totals; 
where  is  the  cash-book  showing  the  amount  taken  October  1st? 
A.  I  will  bring  that. 

Dr.  Hiscock,  William  Lamb,  Frank  Flynn  and  Mr.  Hadley 
were  called  by  Mr.  Goff,  but  did  not  answer.  Mr.  Frank 
Edwards  was  then  called. 

Frank  Edwards,  called  as  a  witness,  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Let  me  look  at  your  book;  you  keep  90  beds,  don't  you? 
*A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  How  many  do  you  accommodate?    A.  About  60. 

Q.  But  you  can  accommodate  90?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  a  pinch?    A.  On  a  pinch. 

Q.  And  the  pinch  occurs  about  election  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  a  police  officer  a  record  of  the  lodgers  you 
had  this  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many?    A.  Well,  there  was  about  60;  I  suppose. 

Q.  About  60?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  y3\x  remember  the  day  the  officer  called  upon  jou? 
A.  About  the  1st  of  October. 

Q.  You  produced  a  book  here;  what  is  this  book?    A.  That  ^ 
the  day-book  we  register  in. 

Q.  What  is  the  day-book?    A.  We  register  the  names  evei 
day. 

Q.  You  register  the  names?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  Bowery,  is  the  number;  why 
did  you  enter  your  lodgers  leaving  certain  lapses  in  your  rooms 
there;  why  did  you  enter  them  in  that  way?  A.  Those  are  the 
lodgers,  and  those  are  the  men  that  slept  there  that  night,  and 
those  are  the  empty  beds. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  fill  up  the  beds  according  as  they  came  in? 
A.  Those,  I  think,  had  been  here  two,  or  three  or  six  months; 
they  liked  to  have  the  same  beds. 

Q.  W^ell,  I  find  that  on  October  Ist,  your  book  shows  about 
45  names?  A.  You  will  find  here  those  are  the  15-cent  beds; 
and  those  (indicating)  are  rooms  for  which  we  charge  25  cents. 

Q.  Now,  on  October  1st,  you  have  sworn  that  you  made  the 
entries  upon  the  page  here  of  all  the  men  that  slept  in  that 
place  that  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  stated  you  gave  a  police  officer  about  60  names 
as  your  lodgers?    A.  We  only  did — 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not?    A.  The  night  clerk  gave  him. 

Q.  Well,  answer  my  question;  yes  or  no? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Just  answer  the  question,  yes  or  no. 

Q.'  You  have  sworn  a  list  was  given  to  the  police  officer  show- 
ing there  was  60  lodgers  on  October  Ist;  is  that  true  or  false? 
A.  No^  sir. 

By   Cliairman   Lexow: 

Q.  Is  it  true  or  false?  A.  It  is  not  true;  he  only  gave  the 
names. 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  Why  did  you  swear  to  it?  A.  I  understood  you  how  many 
men  we  had. 

Q.  I  asked  you  very  plainly  to  give  us  the  nupiber  o'f  men  you 
save  to  the  police  officer,  that  slept  in  yoiir  house  on  October 
Ist?    A.  I  beg  your  pardon;  we  gave  him  about  30. 
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Q.  I  see  there  are  45  names  here  as  having  slept  there 
altogether  —  54  —  what  you  call  the  room  men;  that  is,  54 
altogether;  why  did  you  give  him  30  that  slept  there?  A.  We 
only  gave  him  those  that  night 

Q.  How  do  you  know  those  were  there  that  night?  A.  I 
doii't  know. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  him  the  list  of  those  that  voted,  if  you 
did  not  know?  A.  Because  we  asked  the  men  when  they  came 
in  that  night 

Q.  Is  that  the  question  you  put  to  them?  A.  Yes;  I  got  them 
from  the  police  oflScer. 

Q.  You  could  not  ask  him  before  he  came  around?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  could  you  tell  him,  if  you  were  not  asked  and  did  not 
ask  the  questions,  how  could  you  tell  him?  A.  When  he  came 
around  and  asked. 

Q.  You  swear  that  the  police  officer  told  you  to  get  him  the 
list  of  voters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  him  30?    A.  About  30,  I  believe. 

Q.  Your  register  shows  54,  I  believe  that  I  counted  now;  why 
didn't  you  give  him  54  instead  of  30?  A.  Because  they  were 
not  voters- 

Q-  How  do  you   know?    A.  Because   we   asked   every   man 

hen  he  came  in  whether  he  was  a  voter  or  not;  and  those  have 
Aid  they  had  no  vote;  we  did  not  take  the  name  down;  but 
those  that  had  a  vote  we  took  the  name  down  and  gave  it  to  the 
police  officer. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  the  police  officers  were  going  around? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  told  you?  A.  My  night  man,  I  suppose;  the  night 
man;  I  suppose  he  said  the  policemen  had  been  around  to  take 
the  men  that  voted;  and  as  they  came  in  we  asked  every  one 
whether  they  had  a  vote,  and  took  their  names  down  on  a  piece 
of  paper;  and  those  that  did  not  have  a  vote  we  did  not  take 
down* 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  officer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  officer  a  list  since  that  time?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When?  A.  I  could  not  say  exactly  when;  about  the  Ist, 
or  2d,  or  3d  of  October;  and  he  came  for  a  list  and  we  gave  it 
to  him,  of  those  that  voted. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Were  the  30  names  on  it?    A.  Yes;  about  30  names. 
Q.  Those  30  names  you  spoke  of?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Oive  me  the  name  of  one  man  that  was  on  that  list  you  gave 
the  officers?    A.  Thomas  Cheavis. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  another?    A.  Lynch. 

Q.  Cheavis  and  Lynch?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  another?    A.  Brendel  —  Frederick  Brendel. 

Q.  Since  you  know  the  name  of  Frederick  Brendel,  why  didn't 
you  record  it  here?    A.  Well,  we  supposed  we  did  put  it  down. 

Q.  I  don't  see  any  name  here  with  the  Christian  name?  A. 
There  is  some  of  them,  not  all. 

Q.  I  have  not  seen  one  yet;  can  you  give  us  another  name?  A. 
Flaherty. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Why  is  it  you  do  not  put  the  Christian  names  down  instead 
of  the  surname?    A.  It  has  never  been  the  custom. 

Q.  Well,  has  that  custom  any  particular  reason?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  at  all,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  There  are  more  Christian  names,  of  course,  than  there  are 
surnames,  therefore,  you  could  better  have  ascei-tained  that 
Christian  name  than  the  surname;  why  didn't  you  put  it  down? 
A.  We  did  not  ask  the  surname. 

Q.  I  do  not  find  the  name  of  Flaherty  here;  you  say  you  gave 
that  name  to  the  officer;  wliere  are  your  room  men  (looking); 
October  1st;  that  is  the  date? 

(The  witness  opens  to  September  1st.) 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  October  Ist;  do  you  call  that  Flaherty? 
A.9  JL  es. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  that?  A.  That  is  Naman's  hand- 
writing. 

Q.  How  are  these  names  put  on  preceding  Flaherty?  A.  Over 
it  is  put  the  first  name. 

Q.  This  is  the  night  clerk;  how  is  it  the  entries  preceding 
that  are  in  a  different  handwriting?    A.  That  is  the  night  mam. 

Q.  Then  according  to  that,  that  is  the  only  handwriting  in 
that  book,  with  the  exception  of  Cheavis;  have  you  any  other 
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book  that  you  kept  a  record  of  those  in?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is 
the  only  book. 

Q.  And  are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  every  name  that 
appears  upon  that  book,  or,  that  a  man  representing  every  name 
that  appears  on  that  book,  slept  in  the  place  on  the  respective 
days?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  swear  to  that. 

The  book  referred  to  is  marked  "  Exhibit  4;  October  19,  1894, 
L  W.  H." 

By  Chairman  Lezow: 

Q.  You  know  you  have  been  charged  —  I  don't  mean  you 
personally  —  but  the  people  in  your  line  of  business  have  been 
diar^ed  by  the  public  and  in  the  public  prints  with  keeping 
houses  that  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  places  for 
registration  and  voting  by  which  the  ballot  laws  of  this  State 
are  violated ;  and  in  view  of  that  fact,  how  is  it  you  did  not  piit 
down  the  full  name  of  the  man  on  the  register,  if  you  wanted 
to  €*vade  or  avoid  a  charge  of  that  kind?  A.  We  never  have 
been  accustomed  to  it,  but  since  they  have  been  registered,  we 
have  liut  it;  but  we  never  did  it  before. 

Q.  But  you  believe  the  people  in  your  line  of  business  have 
been  charged  for  years  back,  with  aiding  and  abetting  crimes 
in  this  dii*ection;  now,  the  best  way  to  detect  crime  is  to  put 
down  the  man's  full  name;  why  have  yon  prevented  the  detection 
of  crime  by  not  putting  the  full  name  of  the  man  on  the  book? 
A.  As  I  have  said,  it  has  betm  a  cuvStom  of  putting  his  name 
down. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  furnished,  on  election  day,  the  men 
from  your  lodging-house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  never  has  been  done?  A.  Year  before 
last  we  had  two  men  that  kept  a  poll,  kept  what  they  call  a 
small  square  box;  there  was  two  of  them  at  a  box;  that  is  all 
I  know  of. 

Q.  What  box?  A.  The  box  there  at  election  day,  for  giving 
out  tickets. 

Q.  Who  were  those  men?    A.  One  was  named  Brendel. 
L.  452 
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Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  lodgers?  A.  Yes;  one  of  the  lodgers; 
yes;  while  in  the  house;  that  is  t\^'o  years  ago;  and  one  is  Burke. 

Q.  You  say  they  had  a  box,  giving  out  tickets?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  place?  A.  No;  not  in  our  place;  the  comer  of 
Bivington  street 

Q.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  this  case?    A.  Nothing. 

Q.  I  ask  you  about  your  place;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are 
slips  of  names,  or  slips  of  paper  containing  names,  served  to  you 
or  your  manager  or  clerk  every  election  day,  to  be  given  out  to 
your  lodgers? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Now,  you  understand  that  question. 
Yes,  or  no. 

The  Witness. —  I  do  not  exactly  understand  it 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Bead  the  question. 

The  Witness. —  There  were  ballots  given  out,  of  — 

Q.  (Bepeated.)  Is  is  not  a  fact  that  there  are  slips  of  names, 
or  slips  of  paper  containing  names,  served  to  you  or  your 
manager  or  clerk  every  election  day,  to  be  given  out  to  your 
lodgers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  never  was  done  in  your  place?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  messengers  have  gone  from  the  polling- 
place  to  your  lodging-house,  to  send  10  men  more  around?  A. 
No,  sir;  never,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  number  of  men  come  into  your  lodging- 
house  on  election  day,  and  wait  until  they  are  voted  by  squads? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  you  have  heard  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  swear  no  such  thing  existed  in  your  lodging-house? 
A.  No,  sir;  no  such  thing  existed. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Or  that  anybody  sent  around  for  any  number?  A.  No,  sir; 
nobody  sent  around  for  any  number. 

Q.  You  are  not  trying  to  shirk  it  under  the  number  "  10,"  are 
you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  trying  to  shirk  anything. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  many  men  had  resided  in  your  place  for 
30  consecutive  days  before  October  Ist?  A.  Well,  of  course,  the 
book  will  show  that 
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Q.  Was  there  one  man  that  jou  can  name  that  Blept  there  for 
30  consecntiye  nights  before  October  1st?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can 
mention  several  that  slept  there  before. 

Q.  Every  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  they?  A.  There  is  Hand,  Meehan  —  I  could  tell 
you  if  I  saw  the  book. 

Q.  I  ask  of  your  recollection?  A.  Well,  there  is  Hand  and 
Meehan,  and  Barrington,  Taylor,  and  Smith. 

Q.  Jones?    A.  No;  not  Jones  —  yes;  Jones;  there  is  a  Jones? 

Q.  Oh,  yes.    A.  There  is  a  Jones. 

Q.  Brown?    A.  Yes,  Brown  and  Jones. 

Q.  Robinson?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sure?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  others?    A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Can't  remember?    A.  No. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  will  keep  the  book  for  the  present  You  are 
excused,  unless  the  Senator  wishes  to  ask  any  questions. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all.  I  see  this  woman  who  was  on 
the  Rtand  this  morning  is  back  here  with  her  book. 

Helen  J.  Capell,  recalled  as  a  witness  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Qoflf,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  The  attendance  at  your  lodging-house  varies  from  day  to 
day?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  not  prepared  to  swear 
that  there  is  anyone  permanent  lodger  or  resident  of  your 
house?    A.  Yes;  there  is;  and  you  can  tell  by  the  books. 

Q.  They  happen  to  come  in  and  pay  by  the  night?  A.  They 
pay  by  the  week;  there  are  Home  been  there  for  years;  there 
are  two  or  three  dozen  thai  have  been  there  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  On  October  1st  I  find — did  you  give  a  list  to  the  police- 
man?    A.  Ife  has  a  list;  yes;  he  *?oes  there  nights. 

Q.  And  takes  a  list  off  of  the  book?  A.  He  sees  it  just  as 
vou  do. 

Q.  I  find  27  are  booked  October  1st;  can  you  tell  us  how 
many  of  the  27  are  lodgers,  outside  of  the  transients,  night 
after  night?  A.  Not  unless  1  would  look  at  the  names;  the 
names  are  familiar,  because  chey  are  placed  on  the  book  night 
after  night;  the  **W   means  weekly   people. 

By   Chairman    T^\ow: 

Q.  Means  what?  A.  Weekly  people;  simply  putting  dowm 
the  name  one  night  when  they  pay. 
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Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  lodgers?  A.  Yes;  one  of  the  lodgers; 
yes;  while  in  the  house;  that  is  two  years  ago;  and  one  is  Burke. 

Q.  You  say  they  had  a  box,  giving  out  tickets?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  place?  A.  No;  not  in  our  place;  the  comer  of 
Bivington  street 

Q.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  this  case?    A.  Nothing. 

Q.  I  ask  you  about  your  place;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are 
slips  of  names,  or  slips  of  paper  containing  names,  served  to  you 
or  your  manager  or  clerk  every  election  day,  to  be  given  out  to 
your  lodgers? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Now,  you  understand  that  question. 
Yes,  or  no. 

The  Witness. —  I  do  not  exactly  understand  it 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Bead  the  question. 

The  Witness. —  There  were  ballots  given  out,  of  — 

Q.  (Bepeated.)  Is  is  not  a  fact  that  there  are  slips  of  names, 
or  slips  of  paper  containing  names,  served  to  you  or  your 
manager  or  clerk  every  election  day,  to  be  given  out  to  your 
lodgers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  never  was  done  in  your  place?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  messengers  have  gone  from  the  polling- 
place  to  your  lodging-house,  to  send  10  men  more  around?  A. 
No,  sir;  never,  sir.  • 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  number  of  men  come  into  your  lodging- 
house  on  election  day,  and  wait  until  thoy  are  voted  by  squads? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  you  have  heard  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  swear  no  such  thing  existed  in  your  lodging-house? 
A.  No,  sir;  no  such  thing  existed. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Or  that  anybody  sent  around  for  any  number?  A.  No,  sir; 
nobody  sent  around  for  any  number. 

Q.  You  are  not  trying  to  shirk  it  under  the  number  "  10,"  are 
you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  trying  to  shirk  anything. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  many  men  had  resided  in  your  place  for 
SO  consecutive  days  before  October  Ist?  A.  Well,  of  course,  the 
book  will  show  that. 
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Q.  Was  there  one  man  that  jou  can  name  that  Blept  there  for 
30  consecutiye  nights  before  October  1st?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can 
mention  several  that  slept  there  before. 

Q.  Every  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  they?  A.  There  is  Hand,  Meehan  —  I  could  tell 
you  if  I  saw  the  book. 

Q.  I  ask  of  yonr  recollection?  A.  Well,  there  is  Hand  and 
Meehan,  and  Barrington,  Taylor,  and  Smith. 

Q.  Jones?    A.  No;  not  Jones  —  yes;  Jone§i;  there  is  a  Jones? 

Q.  Oh,  yes.    A.  There  is  a  Jones. 

Q.  Brown?    A.  Yes,  Brown  and  Jones. 

Q.  Robinson?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sure?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  others?    A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Can't  remember?    A.  No. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  will  keep  the  book  for  the  present  You  are 
excused,  unless  the  Senator  wishes  to  ask  any  questions. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all.  I  see  this  woman  who  was  on 
the  5itand  this  morning  is  back  here  with  her  book. 

Helen  J.  Capell,  recalled  as  a  witness  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Qoff,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  The  attendance  at  roar  lodging-house  varies  from  day  to 
day?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  not  prepared  to  swear 
that  there  is  anyone  permanent  lodger  or  resident  of  your 
house?    A.  Yes;  there  is;  and  you  can  tell  by  the  books. 

Q.  They  happen  to  come  in  and  pay  by  the  night?  A.  They 
pay  by  the  week;  there  are  8ome  been  there  for  j^ears;  there 
are  two  or  three  dozen  that  have  been  there  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  On  October  1st  I  find— did  you  give  a  list  to  the  police- 
man?    A.  Efe  has  a  list;  yos;  he  goes  there  nights. 

Q.  And  takes  a  list  off  of  the  book?  A.  He  sees  it  just  as 
you  do. 

Q.  I  find  27  are  booked  October  Ist;  can  you  tell  us  how 
many  of  the  27  are  lodgers,  outside  of  the  transients,  night 
after  night?  A.  Not  unless  1  would  look  at  the  names;  the 
names  are  familiar,  because  they  are  placed  on  the  book  night 
after  night;  the  "W   means  weekly   people. 

By   Chairman    Lexow : 

Q.  Means  what?  A.  Weekly  people;  simply  putting  dowm 
the  name  one  night  when  they  pay. 
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Q.  But  the  owners  and  keepers  of  the  Louses  know  tliej  bring 
themselves  into  suspicion  of  the  law  by  doing  that  very  thing; 
why  is  it  you  haven't  demanded  that  the  full  name  be  written 
4own  on  the  book?  A.  Well,  I  can't  give  any  account  for  that — 
one  particular  reason — only  just  as  I  say  the  books  showed  up 
there^  and  I  suppose  the  man  kept  right  along  doing  the  same 
way;  the  officer  being  there  every  night,  I  suppose,  given  that 
way. 

Q.  But  these  stories  of  colonizing  voters  are  not  a  matter  of 
this?  A.  We  never  had  any  trouble;  Mr.  Capell  never  had 
any  trouble  in  that  house. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  Is  this  the  first  year  the  police  have  ^one  around  to  get 
names?    A.  They  do  so  every  year. 
Q.  Every  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  of  any  charges  being  made  that  in 
these  places  voters  have  been  colonized?  A.  I  have  heard  other 
people  talk  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  read  it  in  the  newspapers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — You  may  go. 

Lucy  C.  Harriot,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  please  give  caution  to  Lucy, 
that  anything  she  may  testify  to  here  will  not  be  used  against 
her  hereafter.  I 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Any  testimony  you  give  now,  under  oath, 
before  this  committee,  with  reference  to  bribery  or  corruption, 
can  not  be  used  against  you  in  any  form,  shape  or  way.  The 
fact  of  your  confession  here  befor  this  committee,  will  be  a  com- 
plete bar  against  any  prosecution  against  you  for  that  offense. 
In  other  words,  if  you  sit  here  and  tell  the  truth,  and  confess 
that  you  have  committed  any  crime  of  that  description,  you  will 
be  absolutely  relieved  from  any  punishment  for  the  commission 
of  that  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  swear  to  anything  tliat 
is  false,  then,  not  only  could  you  be  punished  for  the  crimo  tbat 
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TOO  eommitted,  if  you  did  commit  the  crime  of  bribery,  but  for 
tbe  crime  of  false  swearing,  or  perjury,  besides;  you  understand 
thatr 
The  Witnesa — Yes,  sir. 

Bj  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  now?  A.  I  came  from  the  work- 
hoase. 

Q.  From  the  workhouse  on  Blackwell's  island?  A.  The  last 
place  I  lived  was  132  West  Houston  street 

Q.  Were  you  sentenced  to  the  workhouse?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long?    A.  Three  months. 

Q.  For  what?    A.  For  loitering,  the  charge  was. 

Q.  Before  you  were  arrested  for  loitering,  where  did  you  re- 
side?   A.  No.  132  West  Houston  street 

Q.  Is  that  a  house  of  ill-fame?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it;  a  bad  house?    A.  A  furnished-room  house. 

Q.  A  furnished-room  house:  that  is  the  same  thing;  girls 
rented  rooms  there  to  take  men  off  the  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  house  was  it?    A.  For  man  and  wife. 

Q.  And  you  were  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  husband?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  houses  were  you  in?  A.  Well,  I  have  lived 
previously  to  that,  in  August,  I  lived  in  215  1-2  Wooster  street. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  house  was  that?  A.  That  was  a  house  of 
ill-fame. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  the  house?  A.  No,  sir;  I  only  had  one  room 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Officer  Zimmerman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  his  acquaintance  while  in  the  last-named 
house?    A.  No,  sir;  I  knew  him  previous  to  that 

Q.  Had  you  some  transactions  with  him  while  you  were  in 
that  house?  A.  Well;  yes,  sir;  he  came  to  order  me  out  of  the 
house  one  night;  I  think  it  was  Friday  night,  and  my  week  was 
not  due  until  the  following  Monday,  and  1  refused  to  give  the 
woman  my  keys  until  the  week  expired ;  and  then  he  said,  "  You 
will  have  to  get  out  of  here  in  an  hour ; "  and  I  said,  I  would  not 
leave  until  my  week  was  out;  and  so  he  said,  "  We  will  see  about 
it;  **  and  he  came  and  pulled  me  out,  with  Officer  Pennimer,  and 
gave  me  10  daya 
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Q.  Was  any  money  then  demanded  of  you?  A«  From  the 
woman  that  was  mnning  the  house;  that  taxed  me  a  dollar  a 
week  for  an  officer. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  that  dollar  a  week  in  other  houses  you  were 
in?  A.  Every  house  I  ever  went  in  of  that  kind  charged  me  a 
dollar,  and  I  paid  it. 

Q.  Tliat  was  outside  of  your  regular  account?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  I  never  lived  in  those  houses;  I  only  went  in  there  with 
company. 

Q.  I  understand  they  were  for  transient  purposes?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  rent  the  rooms;  did  you  pay  for  each  room 
according  as  you  used  it,  or  by  the  week?  A.  According  as  I 
used  it. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  pay  a  dollar  a  week  to  the  woman  for  pro- 
tection, for  the  police  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  general  custom  among  women  of  your  class? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  girls  who  had  to  go  on  the 
street  for  their  living  had  to  pay  the  police  officer  on  the  beat? 
A.  I  have  known  of  several  cases. 

Q.  And  how  much  a  night  have  they  had  to  pay?  A.  I  do 
not  know;  I  suppose  fl.  * 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  any?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  gave  it  into 
the  officer's  hand;  but  I  gave  it  to  the  woman  that  kept  the 
house  for  him ;  and  I  have  seen  officers  receive  it 

Q.  From  other  girls?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By   Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  You  say  officers  receive  it  from  the  madam  of  the  house 
where  you  staid?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  her  pay  the  money  over  to  the  officer?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  have. 

Q.  How  often?    A.  I  could  not  number  the  times. 

Q.  Was  it  once  a  month  or  once  a  week?    A.  Every  week. 

Q.  Every   week?    A.  Yes,    sir. 

Mr.  GofP. —  This  is  a  phase,  and  a  revolting  phase,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  has  not  been  alluded  to  or  testified  to  regarding  a 
custom  that  exists  in  New  York;  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  lowest 
form  of  oppression  and  corruption  that  possibly  could  be  con* 
ceived  bv  the  human  mind ;  and  that  is  a  tax  upon  these  imfor- 
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tuiiate  women  in  the  street  at  night;  for  they  will  not  be  allowed 
to  walk  the  streets  at  night  unless  thej  pay  so  much  to  the) 
officer,  and  this  has  been  the  custom  in  many  districts  of  this 
city  for  years.  *  » 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  would  get  at  the  details  of  that  a  little 
more  clearly. 

Mr.  Qoff. —  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  176  Thompson  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  house  was  that?  A.  It  was  a  house  yon 
could  take  in  company. 

Q.  Of  the  same  character  as  the  one  in  Bleecker  street?  lA^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q^  Wasn't  that  a  panel-house?  A.  Well,  something  like;  that 
is  what  they  call  it    ; 

Q.  And  men  were  frequently  robbed  in  that  house?    A.  Yes, 

sir.    ; 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  any  particular  case  of  men  being 
robbed  in  that  house;  where  the  officers  made  trouble?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  can  not  name  any  particular  time  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  night  when  you  had  a  pretty  good- 
looking  fellow  with  you  from  the  country,  and  you  "  lifted ''  him 
to  the  extent  of  |180;  do  you  remember  that?  A.  I  remember 
that;  but  that  was  not  in  Thompson  street 

Q.  What  house  was  that  in?    A.  No.  123  West  Third  street 

Q.  That  was  another  panel-house?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  rear. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  that  little  thing  was  done  about  that 
fl80?  A.  It  is  a  little  mystery  to  me;  but  I  will  tell  you  what 
little  I  think  of  it;  the  money  was  taken  from  the  man;  and 
when  the  man  came  in  with  the  officer,  the  woman  wn^  not 
there. 

Q.  The  woman  who  took  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  you  that  took  it?    A.  Yes;  it  was  me. 

Q.  How  did  you  manage  to  take  it;  did  you  get  your  hands  in 
his  pocket;  just  tell  us?  A.  Well,  I  guess  it  must  have  fallCT) 
out  on  the  bed;  but  anyhow  he  was  relieved  of  it 

Q.  He  was  relieved  of  it  anyway?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  this  panel  business:  will  you  explain  how  this 
panel  has  been  worked?  A.  I  have  never  been  in  any  of  these 
real  panel  houses;  I  suppose  that  is  the  good  name  for  these 
dives;  but  about  this  $180.  the  man  cslixj:  and  I  was  not  there, 
•ad  he  did  not  arrest  anyone.. 


H.  WiiH  nuy  tnoimy  then  d<'iiiaud<.*d  of  you?  A.  From  the 
womau  that  was  ruooioK  the  houBe:  that  taxed  me  a  dollar  a 
week  for  an  officer. 

Q*  i>id  >oii  pay  lliat  dollar  u  w<Mfk  in  other  houses  you  were 
In?  A.  Every  house  I  ever  went  in  of  that  kind  charged  me  a 
dollar,  and  I  paid  it 

Q.  That  was  outside  of  your  regular  account?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  J  never  lived  in  those  houses;  I  only  went  in  there  with 
company. 

(j.  1  understand  they  were  for  transient  purposes?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

il.  How  did  you  rent  the  rooms;  did  you  pay  for  each  room 
according  us  you  nwH\  it,  or  by  the  week?  A.  According  as  I 
used  it. 

(2*  And  you  had  to  pay  a  dollar  a  week  to  the  woman  for  pro- 
tection, f<»r  the  police  ofllcer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WuH  that  the  general  cuHtoni  mnong  women  of  your  class? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

<i.  Do  yow  know  of  nuy  cuHe  whore  girlH  who  had  to  go  on  the 
Htrr<»t  for  their  living  had  to  pay  the  police  ofWcer  on  the  beat? 
.•\.  1  have  known  of  Hev(»rail  canes. 

Q.  And  how  much  a  night  luive  they  had  to  pay?  A.  I  do 
not  know;  1  suppose  |1. 

Q.  Did  you  vwr  pay  any?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  gave  it  into 
the  oHlcerV  hand;  hut  1  gave  it  to  the  woman  that  kept  the 
houHo  for  him;  and  I  have  setm  offlcers  receive  it. 

Q.  From  other  girls?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Hv   Chairman   I^xow: 

Q.  You  84iy  otlicers  receive  it  from  the  madam  of  the  hoase 
where  you  staid?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wiw  her  pay  the  money  over  to  the  officer?  A.  Yes, 
sir:  I  have. 

Q.  How  often?    A.  I  could  not  number  the  times. 

Q.  Was  it  ontv  a  mouth  or  once  a  week?    A.  Everj  wedu 

Q.  Every   wet^k?    A.  Yes,    sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  This  is  a  phase,  and  a  revolting  phase,  Mr.  Ghftif^ 
mnn«  that  has  not  been  alluded  to  or  testified  to 
custom  that  exists  in  New  York;  and  I  soppoae  it  is  tte 
form  of  oppression  and  corruption  that  pomlbly  oo«l^ 
cctvod  by  the  human  mind;  and  that  is  a  tax  npom  1 
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timate  ■owm  In  tke  street  at  Bight;  fw  Aejr  will  sot  be  mUon^a 
to  wmlk  tiie  streets  at  might  aakn  Aey  ps^y  so  ma<&  to  tho 
officer,  and  tliis  has  beem  the  cvston  ia  maaj  dBstiicts  of  this 
city  for  Tears. 

Chainsaa  Lexoww— I  woqM  get  at  the  details  of  that  a  Btllo 
mote  dearir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Tes»  sir. 

Q.  Were  too  in  176  Tlioiiipeoa  street?    A.  Tea.  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  home  was  ^at?  A.  It  was  a  ho^se  joa 
eould  take  la  compaii^. 

Q.  Of  the  suae  character  as  the  oae  ia  Bleecker  street?  A. 
T«L  sir. 

a  .Waaa^  ttat  a  paad-hoase?  A.  Wdl,  sometiilag  Bke;  ^ttk 
b  what  ther  call  it. 

Q.  And  men  were  freqaoit^  rol>bed  in  tiiat  honse?    A.  Tea» 

or. 

Q.  WelL  do  TOO  ranember  aaj  particalar  case  of  men  b^ag 
robbed  in  that  hoose;  where  the  officers  made  troaUe?  A.  Xo^ 
sir;  I  can  not  name  aaj  particalar  time  now. 

Q.  I>o  TOO  rem»iber  one  ni^t  when  jon  had  a  prettj  good- 
kioking  fellow  with  too  from  the  coonttr^  and  too  ^  Bfted  "^  him 
to  the  extent  of  |1S0;  do  too  remember  tiiat?  A.  I  remember 
that;  bot  tiiat  was  not  in  Tlicmpeoai  street. 

Q.  What  house  was  that  in?    A.  Xa  123  West  Third  street 

Q.  Hiat  was  another  panel-hoose?    A.  Te^  sir;  in  the  rear. 

Q.  Can  TOO  tell  how  that  little  thing  was  done  abont  that 
|190?  A.  It  is  a  linle  mrsterr  to  me;  bot  I  will  tell  too  what 
little  I  think  of  it;  the  moner  was  taken  from  the  man;  and 
when  the  man  came  in  with  the  officer,  the  wcunan  wr  not 
there. 

Q.  The  woman  who  took  the  moneT?    A.  Ye^  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  jon  that  to<*  it?    A.  Yes;  it  was  me. 

<^  How  did  TOO  manage  to  take  it;  did  jou  get  vour  hands  in 
his  pocket;  jnst  teU  as?  A.  WelL  I  guess  it  must  hare  fallen 
ont  on  tiie  bed;  bat  aajliow  be  was  reliered  of  it. 

Q.  He  was  reliefed  of  it  anjwaj?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  aboat  tids  panel  business:  will  jou  explain  how  this 
bns  been  woiked?    A.  I  hsTe  never  be^^n  in  any  of  these 

^fiooe  that  is  the  srvxHi  name  for  these 
*  the  man  can  •   ami  1  was  not  therCj 
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Q.  The  officer  did  not  arrest  anyone?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  afterward  he  went  out  with  the  man?  A.  And 
came  back  and  said  that  the  woman  had  to  give  up  to  the  woman 
of  the  house. 

Q.  What  officer  was  that?  A.  It  was  Officer  James  Derrivan, 
of  the  Fifteenth  precinct 

Q.  That  is  the  station-house  in  Wooster  street?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?  A.  As  near  as  I  can  remember 
It  was  in  the  fall  of  1893 ;  I  can  not  say  what  month. 

Q.  It  is  about  a  year  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  officer  went  in  and  demanded  the  money  should 
be  returned  to  this  man?  A.  He  said,  "  You  must  give  me  that 
money,  and  I  will  give  it  back  to  the  man  and  the  man  will 
give  no  trouble;"  Annie  Brown  gave  him  the  fl80. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  woman  the  ?180?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was 
the  rule  of  the  house,  that  when  you  done  such  a  thing  to  hand  it 
to  the  madam;  and  she  gave  the  flSO  to  the  police  to  hand  to 
the  man,  and  I  went  to  the  station-house  and  reported  it,  and  the 
man  had  not  been  to  the  station-house,  I  met  him  on  the  street 

Q.  Mr.  Hanlon  said  nothing  about  it?  A.  He  was  the  ward- 
man,  and  he  accused  Mr.  Derrivan  about  it,  and  he  goes  to  the 
man's  address  and  has  him  arrested,  and  then  the  man  did  not 
appear  against  me,  so  Judge  Hogan  gave  me  good  advice  and 
discharged  me;  after  that  I  was  sick  and  went  to  the  hospital; 
I  got  out,  I  think,  in  December  last;  Mr.  Derrivan  had  written 
a  letter  to  me  up  there,  and  said  there  was  f  10  left  at  head- 
quarters for  me;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  flO,  so  when  I 
got  it  I  seen  it,  and  he  said,  "  Come  over  to  the  house,  there  is 
|10  for  you." 

Q.  Was  Derrivan  in  uniform  when  he  said  that?  A.  No,  in 
citizen's  clothes;  I  went  over,  and  he  gave  me  two  f5  bills  after 
Derrivan  talked  with  the  clerk;  he  then  talked  with  some  man 
named  Sullivan,  and  he  opened  a  book  in  which  was  a  receipt, 
that  I  should  sign  my  name;  I  received  that  flO  after  signing 
my  name,  and  I  seen  f  180  in  writing  there,  in  some  fine  print; 
I  did  not  have  the  chance  to  read ;  and  I  told  him  I  thought  that 
was  the  f  180  that  he  said  he  went  to  the  property  clerk  after  I 
was  discharged;  and  I  accused  him  of  getting  some  of  his  friends 
to  collect  that  money  back,  and  he  said,  "  Nothing  of  the  sort, 
that  was  the  number  of  the  receipt,"  and  any  way  the  |10  wa« 
not  mine,  and  I  did  take  it  because  I  was  sick  and  needed  it 
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B7  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  But  you  were  signing  a  receipt  for  fl80?  A.  I  seen  the 
flSO  up  above,  and  I  thought  I  was  signing  it;  I  did  not  get  an 
opportunity  of  reading  it 

Q.  And  guessed  you  signed  a  receipt  for  fl80?  A.  I  think 
80  myself. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  When  a  man  is  robbed  in  those  places,  and  he  makes  an 

outcry  about  it,  what  is  the  general  course  pursued?    A.  What 

is  the  general  course? 
Q.  Yes;  what  does  the  man  do  who  has  lost  the  money?    A. 

Well,  he  should  get  his  money  back  if  justice  was  done. 

(i.  What  does  he  do?  A.  He,  as  a  general  thing,  goes  out  to 
an  officer  and  complains,  and  sometimes  he  goes  to  the  station- 
hoDse. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  an  officer  talk  with  the  man?  A. 
I  have  seen  them  go  off  down  the  street  together,  but  their  con- 
rersation  I  could  not  hear  what  it  was. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  officer  tell  these  men  that  It 
would  be  better  to  drop  the  matter  and  not  have  their  names 
mixed  up  with  colored  people?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  that; 
"  You  better  go  off  down  the  street,  you  have  no  business  in  such 
places."  j 

Q.  Hasn't  it  occurred,  to  your  knowledge,  several  times,  that 
after  the  officer  has  scared  away  the  man,  that  the  officer  comes 
back  and  gets  the  money?  A.  I  am  sure  he  gets  some  portion 
of  it 

Q.  After  the  man  has  been  frightened  off?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  general  custom?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  arrested  altogether?  A. 
Oh,  I  could  not  tell ;  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Have  you  been  sent  to  the  island  every  time  you  have  been 
arrested?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  to  the  island?  A.  Five 
times,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  out  your  sentence  each  time?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  got  out  once  from  six  months,  and  I  got  from  a  month  a 
couple  of  months. 

Q.  How  did  you  crot  out?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  my  fine 
was  paid;  they  got  a  lawyer.  j 
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Q,  How  mach  was  your  fine?  A.  I  had  two  10  days,  a  six 
noatha  and  a  month  I  ^ot  oat  from. 

Q,  But  jon  gave  nothin£?  to  sret  rel^sed  fonn  the  priwm 
or  workhonae  vonraelf?  A.  No;  mv  friends  got  a  lawyer,  I  sup- 
pose, and  he  $rot  me  oat.  i 

Q,  It  is  qaite  a  common  thin^:  for  women  of  your  class  to  g^ 
down  from  the  island  after  they  are  sentenced?  A.  I  sappoae 
If  they  have  got  money  they  can  get  out. 

i$y  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Ton  mean  to  say  it  is  simply  a  qaeation  of  money  whethw 
you  get  out  or  stay  in?    A.  It  seems  sa 

By  Mr.  GofP: 

Q,  Where  a  man  is  robbed,  when  he  goes  to  the  station-house 
the  captain  usnally  sends  a  wardman  with  him,  doesn't  he? 
A.  Yes. 

H,  And  the  wardman  ^^throws  him  off,^  to  ues  a  common 
phrase,  ^^Give  him  a  ghost  story"?  A.  Yes;  but  some  men  have 
sense  enongh  not  to  take  the  '^ghost  story.^ 

Q,  Some  men  that  have  been  robbed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  an  illustration  of  the  **gho8t  story?^  A.  I  can 
not  tell;  I  do  not  exactly  hear  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  sometimes?  A.  Well,  they  can  not 
find  the  girl,  and  the  girl  is  off  and  away  to  Europe  by  now, 
or  Philadelphia,  or  Pome  other  place,  and  naturally  you  will 
lose  your  work  if  yon  bother  with  her,  and  it  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  your  family,  etc.,  and  drop  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  wardman  tells  the  stranger?  A.  It  is 
warning  enough   not  to  go  to  such  a  place  again. 

Q.  And  after  the  stranger  is  scared  off,  the  wardman  goes 
to  the  hoase,  and  isn't  it  a  rule  that  the  money  he  is  robbed  of  is 
divided  with  the  police?  A.  I  have  heard  it  ever  since  I  have 
been  aronnrl;  that  is  aboat  nine  yearsL 

Q.  Where  do  you  come  in  when  you  steal  fl80;  where  does 
your  profit  come  in?  A.  If  the  man  went  away  quietly  the 
wardman  would  have  received  fOO  of  the  fl80,  and  I  would 
have  got  |i5  out  of  the  remaining  half. 

Q.  And  the  madam  got  ?^5?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tiie  wardman  gets,  in  this  case,  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  loot?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  In  case  of  a  new  wardman  coming  there,  isn't  he  gener- 
ally introduced  by  the  madam  to  the  girls?  A.  As  a  general 
thing  the  wardman  and  detective  come  down  Saturday  night 
about  9  o'clock  and  they  will  go  into  the  front  room,  and  after 
the  madam  has  seen  him,  if  the  girls  are  bold  enough  they  will 
walk  into  the  room,  and  laugh  and  "kid''  with  him,  and  if  you 
go  in  the  room  where  they  are  you  are  spotted  out,  and  she  says^ 
"  My  girls,  don't  trouble  them." 

Q.  Hare  you  ever  heard  the  word,  "  cruisers "  used?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  polite  name  by  which  the  madam  introduces 
jon  to  the  wardman  —  as  her  "  cruisers?  '*  A.    Yes,  sir. 

By   Chairman   Lexow:  ; 

Q.  That  refers  to  those  of  you  that  walk  on  the  streets?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  | 

By  Mr.  GofP:  I 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  girls  who  refused  to  pay  being  ar- 
rested more  frequently  than  those  who  did  pay  the  f  1  a  week? 
A.  Yes;  I  have,    i 

Q.  Can  a  cruiser,  as  she  is  called,  cruise  around  the  streets 
there  at  night  unless  she  pays?    A.  Not  very  well. 

Q.  She  runs  a  risk  of  being  arrested?  A.  Yes,  sir;  at  all 
imes;  whether  you  are  doing  any  harm  or  not. 

Q.  If  you  don't  pay?    A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  And  if  you  pay  you  are  all  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  girls,  or  any  girls,  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge, having  to  pay  50  cents  a  night  to  the  patrolman  on  the 
>ost?    A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  of  them  doing  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  a  little  while  ago,  when  their  rates 
irere  raised  from  50  cents  a  night  to  f  1  a  night,  for  a  few  weeks 
yetore  Christmas  last;  didn't  you  hear  of  that  order?  A.  No;  I 
lid  not  hear  of  that;  I  only  hear  about  the  houses  I  go  in  myself; 
le  woman  demands  this  f  1  a  week  for  the  officer  on  the  beat. 

Q.  Now,  for  this  f  180 ;  the  officer  knew  very  well  that  you  had 
taken  it,  didn't  he?  A.  He  surmised  I  did  it,  but  after  I  was 
urested,  and  he  did  not  give  me  any  satisfaction,  I  told  him  I 
fould  tell  it  to  the  judge  unless  T  found  out  what  he  did  with 
heflSO. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say  then?  A.  He  came  and  talked  with,  me, 
and  said  he  would  make  it  all  right,  and  the  man  would  not 
appear  against  me,  and  the  money  would  go  to  the  property 
clerk.  I 

Q.  And  the  man  did  not  appear  against  you?  A.  The  man 
was  outside  the  court,  and  Mr.  Derrivan  had  a  consultation  witii 
him,  and  after  that  he  did  not  come  in,  and  when  I  was  called 
up  he  did  not  appear,  and  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  The  complainant  was  not  there,  and  you  were  discharged? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  officer  belongs  to  the  Fifteenth  precinct?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  say  that  you  had  heard  about  women  paying  60  oenti  a 
night;  have  you  ever  known  of  it;  have  you  ever  seen  it  done? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  it  myself. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  any?  A.  No,  sir;  only  the  dollar  I  gave 
was  to  the  people  whose  house  I  go  in. 

Q.  That  is  your  license;  you  paid  your  license  to  the  madam? 
A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  many  houses  did  you  go  into  of  this  description? 
A.  Oh,  I  have  been  in  several. 

Q.  Give  118  the  number,  as  near  as  you  can?  A.  Well,  lately, 
I  went  in  176,  and  was  in  176  before  this  woman  that  lives  in 
there  now  was  there. 

Q.  What  street?  A.  Thompson  street;  in  the  basement;  I 
have  been  in  170  Thompson  street;  in  the  basement,  when  Mrs. 
Martin  had  it 

Q.  How  many  houses  have  you  been  into  to  which  the  rule  as 
to  payment  of  money  and  the  division  of  property  applies?  A. 
Everyone  that  ever  I  entered. 

Q.  How  many?    A.  About  two  dozen,  I  guesa 

Q.  About  two  dozen  houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  All  around  Thompson  street?  A.  Not  only  the  Fifteenth 
ward;  but  up  town. 


Q.  What  you  say  is  a  general  eastom?    A.  A  common  ocoor- 

rence. 

Q.  Is  that  tariff  fixed,  the  f  1,  in  each  one  of  those  houses?  A. 
Eyeryone  I  have  been  in;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  the  payment  of  50  per  cent  to  the  wardman,  or 
the  policeman,  in  case  of  panel  theft?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  he  should  get  one-half?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  applies  to  all  these  24  houses  you  speak  of?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  every  house  I  went  into  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  you  are  committed  to  the  island,  you  are  committed 
in  default  of  bail,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  you  get  out  when  bail  is  not  given?  A. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  that;  all  I  know,  you  get  a  lawyer 
and  he  gets  you  out  if  you  pay  him  so  much. 

Q.  Who  is  the  lawyer  that  does  that  kind  of  business?  A. 
Well,  any  lawyer,  I  suppose;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  no  special  counsel;  under  a  general  retainer?  A. 
For  the  six  months,  I  got  Jacob  Berlinger  to  get  me  out 

Q.  Don't  you  pay  something  to  the  man  that  goes  bail  for 
you?    A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't 

Q.  It  is  done  for  you?  A.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  the 
lawyer  and  pay  him,  and  he  gets  you  out,  that  is  all  I  know 
about  it 

Q.  And  each  time,  when  you  were  rearrested,  there  wa» 
nothing  said  about  your  former  conviction,  was  there?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  majority  of  the  women  up  there  in  the  work- 
house are  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  yourself,  are  they 
not,  committed  to  the  island  in  default  of  bail?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  any  of  them  that  has  money  enough,  or  their  friends 
money  enough  outside,  can  be  gotten  out  after  their  being 
sentenced  to  the  island?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  it  is  done:  but  it  is  done?  A.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is  done,  but  it  is  done. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there  on  this  last  trip?    A.  I  was 
there  a  month  the  15th  of  this  month. 
Q.  How  long  are  you  sentenced  for?    A.  Three  months. 
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Chairman  Lexow. — ^Any  further  qaeetions,  Mr.  Gk>ff7 
Mr.  Goff. —  None. 

Hattie  Ledyne,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Stall 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  you  were  sentenced  to  six  montiup 
dn  the  island?  A.  I  was  sentenced  to  six  months  the  2SQk  ot 
Ij^eptember. 

Q.  You  were  sentenced  to  six  months  on  the  island  on  the  28th 
of  September?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  the  island?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  were  you  discharged?    A.  Yesterday. 

Mr.  Goff. —  You  note  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  discharged  before  you  senred  a 
nonth?  A.  Well,  there  was  a  friend  of  mine,  he  had  a  lawyer, 
I  suppose,  or  an  influence,  and  got  me  out 

Q.  A  lawyer  with  influence?  A.  A  lawyer  ojr  influence  got  me 
out 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  done?  A.  No,  sir;  not  this  time; 
I  didn't 

Q.  You  didn't  know  this  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  up  there  some  times  before,  hadnt  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  many  times  you  have  been  arrested  altogeth^? 
A.  One  hundred  and  two  times. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  two  times?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Within  what  period  of  time  have  you  been  arrested  for 
102  times?    A.  Two  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  Within  two  years  and  a  half;  that  is  since  Dr.  Parkhnnrt 
commenced  his  crusade?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  gave  me  one  month 
in  the  "  Pen.,"  too. 

Q.  The  doctor  did?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  cruising  for  a  good  many  years  before  you  were 
arrested?    A.  I  was  living  in  a  parlor-house. 

Q.  Well,  hadn't  you  been  promenading  the  streets  at  night? 
A.  No,  sir;  they  don't  promenade  the  streets;  you  have  got  to 
sit  in  the  parlor. 

Q.  You  have  got  to  sit  in  the  parlor  with  the  shutters  open? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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y.  8ii:lc    ilic  last  two  years  and  a  half,  were  you  on  tlie 

street  when  you  were  arrested  so  frequently?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  you  left  the  parTor-house  to  go  on  the  street? 
A,  The  parlor-house  got  broken  up. 
Q.  So  you  were  driven  out  on  the  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  parlor-house,  what  parlor-house 
were  you  in  before  you  went  on  the  street?  A.  No.  223  Green 
street;  it  was  not  exactly  a  parlor-house,  but  a  bathhouse;  it 
was  an  advertising  house. 

Q.  A  Russian  bathhouse?    A.  No,  sir;  vapor  and  massage. 

Q.  A  vapor-house?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  house  advertised  as  a  bathhouse?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  that  bathhouse?  A.  Five  years  and 
eight  montha 

Q.  Where  was  that  house?  A.  No.  223  Greene  street,  between 
Third  and  Fourth;  Mrs.  Brown's. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  your  board  in  that  house?  A. 
Twenty-one  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  dress  yourself  beside?  A.  Yes;  we  did 
not  need  very  many  clothes,  I  guess. 

Q.  Was  there  any  portion  of  your  f 21  a  week  to  go  to  the 
madam  to  pay  for  police  protection?  A.  She  always  told  — 
Miss  Brown  always  told  me  she  never  paid  police;  I  do  not 
know;  I  was  a  greenhorn  there. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  How  much  longer  do  you  expect  to  sit? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  would  like  to  sit  with  this  last  witness.  She  was 
discharged  yesterday.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  her  from  the 
island,  and  yesterday  she  was  discharged,  and  by  accident,  we 
have  got  the  witness  now. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  About  an  hour  from  now? 

Mr.  Gofif. —  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  police  officers  in  that  house  —  the 
bathhouse?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  an  oflScer  of  the  name  of  Churchill  ever  call  upon  you 
there?    A.  Once  or  twice. 

Q.  What  did  he  call  upon  you  for?  A.  Well,  I  guess  I  —  I 
was  stuck  on  him,  I  guess;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  him  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  beat  you?    A.  Oh!  let  me  see;  it  was  one  Christmas 
time;  we  held  a  little  jollification;  we  were  both  drunk;  he  was 
detailed  at  Stern's  Brothers. 
L.  45i 
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Q.  He  was  a  regular  police  officer,  wasn't  he?  A.  He  ^a<« 
during  the  holidays,  I  suppose,  to  catch  the  crooks  that  came 
into  the  drygoods  stores. 

Q.  He  belonged  to  that  precinct  —  the  Fifteenth  precinct? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  i  t 

Q.  You  say,  you  and  he  had  a  little  jollification?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  we  got  a  "  scrappin." 

Q.  Which  got  the  worst  of  it?  A.  I  guess  I  did;  and  we  made 
up  again. 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  a  very  unsavory  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it 
leads  to  show  the  workings  and  the  immoral  degradation.  I 
will  handle  it  as  well  as  I  can.    It  is  a  very  unpleasant  subject 

Q.  He  wanted  you  to  do  certain  thing,  did  he  not;  he  wanted 
you  to  do  something  which  you  would  not  do;  is  that  true?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Something  that  you  would  not  name;  isn't  that  so?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  would  not  do  what  he  wanted  you  to  do,  how 
did  he  act  with  you?    A.  He  got  into  a  rough  and  tumble  fight 

Q.  He  beat  you,  didn't  he?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  digged  him 
pretty  well,  too. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  complaint  against  him  after  that?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  did. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  complain?    A.  Inspector  McAvoy. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  make  that  complaint?  A.  Boom  4, 
in  the  basement,  300  Mulberry  street. 

Q.  At  headquarters;  did  you  tell  Inspector  McAvoy  all  that 
occurred?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  complaint?  A.  Oh,  we  made  up;  I 
did  not  go  back  any  more. 

Q.  Who  induced  you  to  make  up?  A.  I  thought  it  was  best 
for  my  own  self. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  best  to  do  that;  who  asked  you  to  make 
up?    A.  I  made  up  when  they  all  asked  me  to  make  up. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Who  asked  you?    A.  Several  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Who  were  they;  tell  us  one?  A.  There  is  Mahoney  and 
Beady.  ^ 
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\i.  Those  are  policemen?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mahoney  and  Beagan?  A.  I  have  always  called  him 
fieady.  ; 

Q.  Did  yon  get  any  money  that  time?  A,  Yes,  sir;  I  got 
noney. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get?  A.  I  got  |35;  not  from  him 
though. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you?  A.  It  was  sent  around  to  me;  I  do 
not  know  who  it  was. 

Q.  Who  brought  it  around  to  you?  A.  A  fellow  they  call 
^  George/'  a  bootblack. 

Q.  Did  he  say  from  whom  it  came?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said  that  Mr.  Churchill  sent  it 
to  me. 

Q.  And  did  George  tell  you  something  else  that  Churchill 
promised  to  do  for  you?    A.  Promised  to«see  me;  see  me  later. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  your  getting  arrested  again; 
did  George  tell  you  that  Churchill  said  anything  about  your 
being  arrested,  or  that  you  would  not  be  arrested?  A.  Oh,  he 
laid  that  he  would  be  a  friend  to  me. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  after  that?    A.  Many  a  time. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  incident  were  you  arrested?  A. 
Well,  about  four  months. 

Q.  That  was  a  long  time  for  you  to  go  without  being  arrested? 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  four  months'  protection?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  had  to  pay  a  good  deal  of  money  in  that 
length  of  time,  haven't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  good  deal  of  money  to  the  police?  A.  I  paid  a  little  to 
the  judge. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  She  paid  a  little  to  the  judges,  too,  she  said?  A.  Most 
of  it  went   there,  too. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  need  not  be  afraid,  we  are  not  going  to  do  anything? 
A.  I  paid  most  of  mine  to  the  judge. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  paid  most  of  your  money  to  the  judge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  To  what  jadge?    A.  Voorhees,  Bjan  and  McMahoD. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  way  of  fines?  A.  Fines;  yea,  bit;  niiiny 
a  time  I  would  go  op  on  the  island  but  would  not  stay,  and  would 
haye  to  pay  just  the  same. 

Q.  You  would  pay  a  lawyer,  would  you  not?  A*  K  I  got  a 
month  I  would  not  pay  the  lawyer  but  pay  fla. 

Q.  When  you  got  a  month  you  did  not  pay  a  lawyer  but  paid 
|15y  and  got  back  on  the  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTio  did  you  pay  the  ?15  to?  A.  To  the  clerk  of  th?  court 
at  the  desk  there. 

Bv  Mr.  Goflf: 

• 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  ^ay  that  when  you  paid  the  money  to 
Judges  Voorhees.  Ryan  and  McMahon,  that  you  gave  it  to  them 
personally?    A.  Xo;  you  paid  it  to  the  clerk  there. 

Q.  The  only  reason  you  have  mentioned  the  judges  names,  is 
that  the  judges  were  on  the  bench  at  the  time  in  the  court?  A« 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  it 

Q.  So  far  as  the  judges  are  concerned,  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  had  they;  so  far  as  you  know?  A.  Oh,  yes;  I  guess  so; 
so  far  as  I  know ;  when  I  am  upstairs  if  I  want  to  send  a  mes- 
senger boy  for  some  friend  of  mine  and  hapj^en  to  pay  the  fine, 
they  pay  it  to  the  keeper. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked  you  before,  whether  this  amount  that 
you  say  you  paid  to  the  judges,  you  paid  in  fines;  that  is  what 
you  mean?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  fined  |15. 

Mr.  Golf. — No,  pardon  me.  \Miat  she  meant  by  the  ?15  was 
she  paid  it  to  the  clerk  to  po  on  the  street. 

The  Witness. — No;  pay  |15  for  one  month's  sentence. 

Q.  Fift^n  dollars  or  one  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  |15  to  the  clerk?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  clerk  sits 
beside  the  judge. 

Q.  Yes;  and  you  would  go  on  the  street  until  you  were 
arrested  apain?    A.  Yfij. 

Q.  And  then  pay  a  fine  again?    A.  Yesi 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  was  the  sentence  the  judge  imposed  upon  you;  what 
was  the  sentence  for  which  you  say  you  got,  when  you  say 
you  got  a  month  on  the  island?    A.  For  soliciting. 
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Q.  Did  the  judge  eay  to  you,  "  Fifteen  dollars  fine  or  thirty 
days  on  the  island?*'    A.  No,  sir;  he  said  one  month. 
Q.  No  fine?    A.  No;  one  month. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  sentence  is  one  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  said  aboat  a  fine?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Simply  said  a  month  on  the  island?    A.  Tea. 

Q.  And  after  the  sentence  is  passed  upon  you,  you  are  able 
to  keep  yourself  from  going  to  the  island  by  paying  {16  to  the 
clerk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  can  go  on  the  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  out  of  the  102  times  you  have  beea 
arrested  have  you  been  sentenced  to  the  island  and  you  have 
never  gone  to  the  island?  A.  I  got  each  sentence  to  the  island 
nearly  every  time,  about;  I  seldom  got  10  days;  I  always  got 
a  month  or  three  months.  ^ 

Q.  How  many  times  out  of  the  102  times  have  you  gone  to 
the  island?    A.  I  didn't  pay  about  eight  times,  to  the  Island. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  you  on  the  other  occasions  always  paid  f  15?  A.  Not 
only  |15;  I  have  paid  as  high  as  f80. 

Q.  Paid  as  high  as  |80?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  To  the  clerk  of  the  court?    A.  No. 

Q.  Who  to?    A.  Lawyer  Webb;  I  had  one  year. 

Q.  He  got  you  out  when  you  were  sentenced  to  one  year? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  cost  |80  to  get  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff  • 

Q.  Were  you  put  on  the  island  after  that  sentence?  A.  Te«, 
air;  six  days. 

Q.  And  you  paid  |80  to  Lawyer  Webb?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  sent  down?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  arrested  again?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — You  see  it  is  a  continual  sowing  and  reaping, 
sentencing  these  poor  unfortunates  —  this  woman  102  times  in 
abont  two  years;  nearly  once  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  sentenced  to  the  island? 
A.  I  have  been  on  the  island  eight  times. 
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Q.  i^aven't  jou  been  sentenced  to  the  island  30  rimes? 
Yes;  but  I  came  down. 
Q.  You  came  down  every  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  She  said  about  every  time  she  was  sentenced  until  she  waB 
sentenced  to  the  island?  A.  I  was  sentenced  every  time  to  tlie 
island. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  You  were  sentenced  to  the  island  102  times?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  You  have  been  up  there  eight  times?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  served  out  your  sentence?  A.  Only  one 
month  and  10  days. 

Q.  One  sentence  or  two?  A.  Two  times,  when  I  was  locked  up 
for  keeping  a  disorderly-house;  I  done  that  in  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  That  was  where  Dr.  Parkhurst  had  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  time  you  served  out  your  sentence?  A 
Yes;  the  10  days;  the  reason  I  done  that  I  paid  four  fines  in  one 
week,  and  the  fifth  one  that  came  I  thought  I  would  go  to  the 
island. 

Q.  When  you  say  fines,  you  do  not  —  ?  A.  Ten  days  or  |10, 
f  1  a  day. 

Q.  And  you  say  there  was  one  week  in  which  you  were  fined 
flO  four  times?  A.  Four  times;  and  the  fifth  time  I  went  on 
the  island. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  times  you  have  paid  Lawyer 
Webb  for  getting  you  out?    A.  Somewhere  about  34  or  40  times. 

Q.  Well,  had  he  a  regular  price  for  getting  you  out?  A.  No, 
sir;  it  was  according  to  what  I  was  charged  with. 

Q.  According  to  the  length  of  your  sentence?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  a  short  sentence  you  had  to  pay  less?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  if  he  thought  you  had  money  you  had  to  pay  more. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  around  Jefferson  Market  Police  Court 
that  the  girls  there  that  are  arrested  can  have  bail  at  any  time 
by  paying  for  it?  A.  Oh,  around  the  Fifteenth  they  can  have 
bail  every  night. 

Q.  In  the  Fifteenth  precinct?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  station- 
house;  if  you  get  arrested  and  do  not  want  to  stay  over  night, 
you  can  pay  the  $5  at  the  desk  to  the  sergeant  for  a  bondsman, 
and  you  can  come  out    ' 
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Q.  Bj  paying,  you  say,  f5  to  the  sergeant  at  the  jvak;    A# 

Q.  Is  that  so?    A.  Yes;  but  you  have  to  get  somebody  to  have 

curity. 

Q.  Some  property?  A.  Tes;  or  saloon;  or  something  like 
that    • 

Q.  A  saloonkeeper,  or  something  of  that  kind?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  gets  this  man  for  you?    A.  Well,  Mr. '-  whafs 

his  name;  Peter,  the  turnkey;  the  man  downstairs;  he  is  the  man 
there.    * 

Q.  He  does  the  running  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  he  does  the  running?  A.  He  can  go 
around  to  any  place;  the- girls  used  to  have  Blumenthal  to  gel 
them  out;  I  always  had  that  Mr.  Burns,  and  had  to  pay  extra  |5. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  When  you  paid  Mr.  Burns  |5  for  going  on  the  bail  bond| 
they  didn't  excuse  you  from  paying  |5  to  the  sergeant?  AL 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  to  pay  the  f  5  too?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  |10  you  got  back?  A.  No;  he  only  gave  |10  to 
Mr.  Burns,  and  the  sergeant  paid  it  back;  I  would  only  have  to 
pay  §5  when  I  got  Mr.  Bums;  I  would  pay  the  other  to  the  ser- 
geant; and  he  gave  it  back  in  the  morning  when  I  got  to  court, 

Q.  You  never  saw  the  sergeant  pay  $5  that  he  gave  the  ser- 
geant back? 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Burns?  A.  Yes;  I  work  there  once  in  a 
while.    I 

Q.  What  is  his  business?  A.  He  keeps  a  liquor  saloon,  212 
Wooster  street 

Q.  When  you  say  you  worked  there;  does  he  keep  a  house 
there?    A.  Yes,  sir.    ' 

Q.  For  girls?    A.  Yes;  you  know — ^ 

Q.  A  bad  house?    A.  Yes,  sir.    >' 

Q.  Upstairs  over  the  liquor  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  worked  there,  do  you  mean  you  had  a 
room  there?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  house  as  a  girl?  A.  No,  sir;  I  get  in  the 
notion  of  doing  work  sometimes;  I  got  tired,  and  when  she  has 
not  any  servants  I  would  help  her  out 
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Q.  While  you  were  on  the  street,  did  you  ever  have  to  ^fr- 
money  to  the  man  on  the  beat?    A.  I  did  not  have  to. 

Q.  Did  you  give?  A.  I  used  to  say,  "  Go  and  b^y  a  cigar,** 
you  know;  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  give  an  oflBcer?  A.  Sometimes  fl; 
sometimes  50  cents — anything. 

Q.  Sometimes  60  cents  and  sometimes  fl?  A.  And  sometimet 
nothing. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Would  the  oflQcer  demand  that  of  you  any  time;  would  not 
they  demand  50  cents  or  f  1  on  the  street,  when  .they  asked  you 
why  you  were  "  cruising;"  did  no  oflBcer  ever  ask  you  for  any- 
thing on  the  street?    A.  Only  a  cigar,  or  something  like  that 

Q.  You  knew  you  did  not  have  any  cigars  in  your  pocket?  A. 
Sometimes  they  saw  me  around  all  night,  and  thought  I  had 
some  change. 

Q.  They  did  not  ask  you  for  the  change  you  made  in  the  night? 
A.  Well,  cigars. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  they  or  not;  did  they  ask  you  for  the  change  you  made 
over  night?    A.  Oh,  no. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  They  would  ask  for  something?  A.  They  would  ask  for 
cigars  or  anything  like  that. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  did  they  mean  when  they  asked  for  a  cigar;  they 
did  not  mean  you  should  give  them  a  cigar,  did  they?  A.  1 
don't  know. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  Sometimes  I  would  be  half  drunk, 
and  I  would  have  money,  and  I  would  give  them  a  dollar,  and 
tell  them  to  go  and  buy  a  cigar. 

By  Mr.  GoflT: 

Q.  Did  the  officers  on  Wooster  street  complain  of  you  when 
you  could  not  pay  the  rent?  A.  They  would  tell  me  my  rent 
was  due. 
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Q.  They  would  tell  yon  your  rent  was  due?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  Who  told  you;  give  us  the  name  of  one  of  the  officers  that 
^old  yon  your  rent  was  due?    A.  They  are  not  on  there  now. 
Q.  Give  ns  the  name?    A.  Gasmeyer  is  one. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  is  the  other?    A.  The  other  one  is  named  Mahoney. 

Q.  What  are  the  others?    A.  Those  are  the  only  ones. 

Q.  How  much  was  your  rent?  A.  Oh,  I  guess  —  I  just  told 
yon;  sometimes  I  gave  them  a  dollar  when  I  had  it 

Q.  If  you  forgot  to  pay  them  they  told  you  your  rent  was  due; 
is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  is  the  regular  custom  among  all  the 
girls,  to  pay  rent  to  the  policemen  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  poor  girls  that  are  called  ''  cruisers "  on  the 
street,  they  have  to  pay  to  every  man  on  the  beat,  haven't  they? 
A.  As  a  general  rule,  I  gues& 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  wardman  by  the  name  of  Peterman? 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  Peterman  any  money?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not 

Q.  Did  he  ever  ask  any  of  you?  A.  No,  sir;  he  never  had  any 
dealing  with  me;  I  used  to  work  in  a  house  down  there;  I  used  to 
live  in  176. 

Q.  That  is  a  panel-house?  A.  No;  but  he  used  to  come  there; 
I  used  to  see  him  there. 

Q.  Did  he  use  to  visit  that  house?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  girl  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  visit  it  for?    A.  He  wanted  to  see  the  madam. 

Q.  That  was  a  panel-house,  wasn't  it?  A.  Not  exactly  a  panel, 
you  know. 

Q.  But  it  was  a  house  where  the  girls  used  to  "lift"  the 
men  —  the  money  they  had?  A.  I  guess  so;  I  never  had  any 
squeal  about  the  money  I  lifted. 

Q.  Nobody  squealed  against  you?  A.  No,  sir;  because  if  I 
took  all  I  would  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  put  it  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

Q.  So,  if  you  took  all  the  money,  you  would  be  sure  to  put  a 
piece  of  paper  in  his  pocket-book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  would  go  off  thinking  he  had  the  money  in  his 
pocket-book?    A.  Yes. 
L.  455 
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Q.  Were  there  not  many  times  wlLen  the  men  squealed  aboat: 
the  money  haying  been  taken  from  them;  didn't  they  frequently 
squea}?    A.  I  never  had  any  person  squeal  on  me. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  want  to  ask  you;  you  know  what  a  fly-cop  is; 
don't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  to  pay  money  to  a  fly-cop?  A.  A  fly- 
cop  ;  no,  sir ;  I  never  paid  to  him  out  of  my  hands. 

Q.  Didn't  you  give  money  to  pay  to  the  fly-cop?    A.  Tea. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  money?    A.  Dorah  Pope. 

Q   Was  she  a  madam?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  much  a  week  did  you  have  to  pay  to  the  fly-cop?  A 
Two  dollars. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  have  to  pay  for  the  roundsman?  A 
I  never  paid  any  roundsman. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  have  to  pay  for  the  patrolman?  A.  I 
never  gave  any,  I  gave  but  |2  a  week  for  the  fly-cop. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  A  fly-cop,  is  that  the  wardman?    A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  the  wardman?  A.  No;  the  ward  detective  Is  sup- 
posed to  sit  in  the  house;  he  is  with  the  captain  all  the  while. 

Q.  The  ward  detective  is  supposed  to  sit  in  the  house?  A, 
He  is  the  captain's  right  bower,  and  if  they  are  going  to  raid 
a  house,  he  is  the  first  man  to  go  in,  and  then  the  squad  after 
him. 

(}.  The  wardman  fixes  it  up  before  the  squad  reaches  the 
house?  A.  No;  as  a  general  rule,  if  they  go  to  raid  they  raid  all 
riglit. 

Bj  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Is  it  the  wardman  that  went  around  that  you  mean  as  the 
fly-cop;  is  he  the  one  that  collects  the  money  from  the  madam 
every  month?    A.  That  is  the  wardman. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  wardman  say  what  he  wanted  the 
money  for?  A.  No;  she  always  got  the  money  from  me,  and  said 
she  must  get  her  cop  money,  to-night. 

Q.  She  always  asked  you  for  cop-money  every  week,  f2?  A. 
Yes. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that  room  or  board  there?  A. 
I  didn't  have  my  room  there. 
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v^  How  much  did  you  pay  the  madam;  did  yoa  ^ay  any  money 

ootside  the  cop?    A.  1  paid  ner  a  quarter  every  man  I  brought 
in. 

Q.  That  was  the  room  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  to  give  up  to  any  policeman  half  iht 
money  you  lifted  from  any  man  you  went  in  with?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  took  all  of  it. 

Q.  Half  of  what  you  took?  A.  I  never  had  a  bqueal  about 
monegr  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  girls  m  the  house  who  had  squeals?  A. 
I  have  heard  of  several  squeals. 

Q.  In  those  cases  do  you  know  that  the  girls  have  to  give 
up  the  m^ney?  A.  The  girl  always  gets  out  of  the  way;  the 
man  might  knock  her  in  the  head. 

Q.  Afterward  when  the  wardman  comes  around,  or  the  police- 
man with  the  squealer,  would  not  the  girl  have  to  give  up  the 
money?    A.  I  don't  know;  not  always. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  some  cases  where  she  has  had  to  give  up 
the  money?    A.  I  guess  there  is  very  little  she  gave  up. 

Q.  Now,  where  is  Officer  James  A.  Darrigan;  do  you  remember 
him?    A.  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  any  money?    A.  Who;  Darrigan?    No. 

Q,  Are  you  sure?  A.  I  never  paid  Darrigan;  he  paid  the 
madam. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Officer  Mahoney?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  him  any  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  him?  A.  I  have  given  him  fl, 
sometimes. 

Q.  Was  he  a  patrolman  on  the  post?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Reidy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  any  money?  A.  No,  sir;  he  was  down  in 
Thompson  street. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Officer  Wing?    A.  What  is  it? 

Q.  Ewing?    A.  Yes,  sir;  Ewlng, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  Ewing  any  money?  A.  Yes;  to  the 
madam ;  and  madam  used  to  pay  him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Officer  Thompson?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know 
him,  he  is  on  Thompson  street. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  him  any  money?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had 
to  pay  him  anything. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  Officer  Zimmerman?    A.  I  do  that 
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^4.  v\  iiat  about  Officer  Zimmennan ;  did  yoa  pay  him  mou^yi 
A.  NOy  sir.  I 

Q.  What  did  Officer  Zimmennaii  do  to  yon  that  caused  you  to 
remember  him  particularly?  A.  Well,  he  swore  to  a  lie  that 
I  kept  a  house  in  Wooster  street  down  town  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  fight  with  Zimmerman?    A*  Sure. 

Q.  Did  he  beat  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  let  hinou 

Q.  Well,  now  had  you  trouble  with  Officer  Zimmerman  about 
a  diamont  stud,  had  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  time  that  you  stole  a  diamond  studT 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  you  stole  it  from?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  men  you  picked  up  on  your  cruise?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  slipped  it  out  of  his  shirt?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would 
not  like  to  know  the  man  either. 

Q.  You  would  not  like  to  know  him?    A.  No. 

Q  He  never  turned  up  afterward  to  claim  the  diamond,  did 
he?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  diamond?  A.  I  gave  it  to 
Cjiptain   McDonald. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  give  it  to  Captain  McDonald?  IL 
We  were  fast  friends. 

Q.  Did  the  captain  ever  say  to  you  that  if  you  picked  up  any 
little  trifle  like  that  to  think  of  him?    A.  Sure. 

Q.  Before  that,  did  he?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  AVhere  were  you  when  he  said  that  to  you?  A.  In  160 
Wooster  street. 

Q.  Was  that  a  panel-house    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  a  regular  bedhouse?    A.  Bedhouse. 

Q.  The  captain  never  arrested  you,  did  he?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
never  arrested  in  the  Eighth  ward  before  that,  until  week 
before  last 

Mr.  Goff. — Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  the  delicacy  erf  the 
situation  in  calling  out  testimony,  or  introducing  questions 
relative  to  a  man  who  is  dead.  Though  it  may  be  unpleasant 
and  disagreeable,  yet  we  have  got  to  pursue  the  man. 

By  Ronator  Bradley: 

Q  Have  any  of  the  patrolmen  or  pollcan^ra  abased  yon  w 
the  street?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  were  pretty  sociable  witli  them  allT    ^  IfesL 
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Q.  Ever  make  any  dates  with  them?      A.  No,  sir;  because 

there  is  no  money  in  it 
Q.  No  money  with  policemen?   A.  No;  I  am  looking  for  money, 

and  80  are  they. 
Q.  You  don't  make  dates  with  those  fellows?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question;  do  you  know  how 
much  money  you  paid  altogether  for  getting  out  on  bail  from  the 
police  court?    A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  begin  to  tell  you. 

Q.  You  could  not  begin  to  count?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  amounts;  can  you  tell  us  any  of  the 
amounts?    A.  From  fl5  up  to  f80. 

Q.  From  f  15  up  to  f80,  each  time?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Differing  in  sums?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  the  length  of  the  sentence  imposed  on  you? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  liberated  yesterday  from  the  island?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  served  a  month  there?  A.  No;  three 
weeks  sentenced  to-day. 

Q.  And  you  were  sentenced  to  six  months  in  the  workhouse? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  to  get  out  yourself?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
only  wrote,  to  a  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  You  wrote  to  a  friend  of  yours?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  friend  of  yours  got  you  out;  is  that  the  idea? 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  that  friend  put  up  to  get 
jou  out?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  Have  you  seen  your  friend  since  your  discharge?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  have  seen  him;  and  I  did  not  ask  him;  but,  I  suppose  he 
will  look  for  a  house  and  lot;  he  is  colored;  he  will  look  for  a 
house  and  lot  , 

Q.  He  will  expect  a  house  and  lot  for  getting  you  out?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  colored  gentleman,  is  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  have  to  pay  him  some 
money?    A.    Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Q.  Have  you  had  to  pay  your  friends  in  every  case  where  they 
Hto  got  yon  out?    A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Every  time?  A.  Bore;  if  I  get  |5  or  five  dajs,  and  uaven't 
got  it  and  I  borrow  $5, 1  give  him  flO  for  it. 

Q   If  jou  borrow  ^  you  give  him  f  10  for  it?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  The  friend  that  got  you  out  yesterday  did  not  tdl  you  the 
money  you  owed  him?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  And  you  expect  to  pay?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  pay  pretty  well?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Wonld  it  not  be  well  to  get  the  name  of 
that  friend? 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  friend ;  the  Senat<Mr  asks  yon  for 
the  name  of  your  friend?    A.  Mike  Stake. 

Q.  Where  does  Mike  live?  A.  He  lives  in  Union  Stock  Yards 
Hotel,  West  Sixty-fourth  street 

Q.  In  Union  Stock  Yards  Hotel,  West  Sixty-fonrtli  street?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  don't  know  the  number;  I  know  it  is  near  Tenth 
avenue. 

Q.  Did  Mike  ever  get  you  out  before?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  got  me 
out  before. 

Q.  More  than  twice?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gofif. —  I  think  that  will  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  this  witness. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all. 

Arthur  F.  Dennett,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  discharge  papers  in  the  case  of 
Hattie,  the  witness  that  has  just  left  the  stand?  A.  I  have;  I 
found  about  two  weeks  ago,  while  I  was  up  to  Jefferson  Market 
Court,  that  this  Hattie  Ledyne  had  been  sentenced  to  the  island 
by  Justice  Hogan,  and  I  met  her  the  12th  of  February  last  at 
118  Wooster  street,  while  around  in  that  vicinity  with  another 
agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime;  and  at  that 
time  she  told  me  she  was  running  a  panel-house;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  I  should  take  a  friend  there  and  have  him  done 
up,  and  she  said  an  officer  would  assist  me  in  having  him  robbed; 
that  he  would  give  up  that  money;  aud  I  also  took  down  a 
picture  on  the  wall,  and  I  asked  who  that  was,  and  she  said  that 
was  a  captain;  I  turned  the  photograph  over  and  saw  his  birth- 
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remember  the  captain  on  his  birthday;  and  I  said,  "How  do 
you  remember  him;"  and  she  said,  "I  gave  him  a  diamond 
Btud;"  and  I  found  Lawyer  Webb  had  been  doing  the  law  busi- 
ness fw  her:  I  met  him  there,  and  asked  him  how  he  succeeded 
in  getting  people  off  the  island;  he  said,  "  By  getting  bail; "  I 
said  he  had  bailed  her  out  20  or  30  times;  and  since  he  has  been 
in  business  he  never  knew  a  case  where  the  bail  was  broken ; 
aJthough  the  cases  come  up  there  repeatedly. 
Q.  Did  you  observe  on  the  paper,  where  one  justice  committed 

Iier  by  sentence,   and   another  justice   discharged   her?    A.  I 

noticed  on  the  papers  to-day,  over  on  BlackwelPs  island,  that 

the  disc'harge  was  signed  by  Justice  Voorhes. 
Q.  Who  was  the  justice  who  committed  her?    A.  Well,  I  was 

told  it  was  Justice  Hoscan. 
Mr.  Goff. —  Of  course,  the  law  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 

onlj  the  justice  who  commits  can,  upon  proper  cause,  discharge 

lier. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  have  a  very  pleasant  duty  to  perform,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  inform  you  that  we  have  the  chil- 
dren of  Mrs.  Urchitel  here  in  court.    As  you  are  aware,  it  was 
ascertained  to  be  impossible  to  have  them  discharged  by  legal 
proceedings.     They  were  committed  by  the  Gerry  Society  to  the 
Hebrew  Bheltering  Arms,  and  the  mother  was  not  allowed  ac- 
cess to  them.     The  officers  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Arms,  at 
our  request,  instituted  a  thorough  investigation  or  Mrs.  UrchitePs 
cas?,  and  they  found,  through  the  officers  and  agents,  that  all 
that  had  been  testified  to  against  her  here  was  absolutely  false, 
and  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  evidence  upon 
which  these  children  had  been  torn  away  from  her  and  com- 
mitted to  this  institution  was  false.     Upon  that  state  of  facts 
being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  this  charity, 
they  have  acted  very  generously  and  promptly,  and  they  at  once 
decided,  even  without  the  x>crmission  of  Mr.  Gerry,  to  restore 
those  children  to  their  mother.     And  in  that  connection  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  say  that  your  colleague,  Senator  Cantor,  was 
of  great  influence,  and  used  his  influence  with  the  officers  of 
that  society  to  bring  about  this  pleasant  and  happy  reconcilia- 
tion.    I  think  we  may  say  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
that  children  so  committed  have  been  voluntarily  surrendered 
•«d  given  up  to  their  parents.    There  are  other  cases  that  have 
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oome  to  our  attention,  bat  it  is  impossible  to  attend  to  them  all. 
We  find  the  institutions  to  which  these  children  are  committed 
are  kindly  disposed,  and  will  do  what  lies  in  their  power,  but 
they  are  not  willing  to  take  such  an  advanced  stand  as  the 
officers  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Arms  have  taken,  because,  I 
suppose,  by  reason  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  Urchitel  having  attracted 
80  widespread  notice  and  attention.  I  think  while  we  have  had 
many  harrowing  scenes  here,  and  listened  to  many  harrowing 
stories  upon  this  witness-stand  during  our  month's  investiga- 
tion, there  is  at  least  one  silver  lining  to  the  black  cloud,  and 
that  comes  here  to-night;  and  it  affords  me  pleasure,  in  your 
names,  to  give  these  children  to  their  mother,  and  here  is  the 
mother  to  take  them. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  conclusion, 
and  the  Hebrew  Society  are  entitled  to  the  recognition  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  now  adjourn 
until  next  Wednesday  morning  at  half -past  10  o'clock. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Any  announcement  to  witnesses? 

Mr.  Goff. —  If  you  please,  sir,  have  them  here  Wednesday 
morning. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^AU  witnesses  under  subpoena  for  to-day 
will  attend  here  again  on  Wednesday  morning  at  half-past  10 
o'clock;  and  the  boarding-house  keepers  under  subpoena  to  pro- 
duce their  books  at  that  time.  The  committee  will  stand,  and 
does  now  stand,  adjourned  until  that  hour. 


Proceedings  of  the  fiftieth  session  of  the  committee,  Wednes- 
day, October  24,  1894,  at  10:30,  a.  m. 

Present.  —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor, 
Daniel  Bradley,  Jacob  A.  Cantor  and  George  W.  Robertson* 
John  Goff,  of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  committee  is  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  for  the  first  time 
since  this  investigation  has  taken  place,  or  commenced  its 
operations,  I  am  compelled  this  morning  to  ask  for  an  adjourn- 
ment, not  by  reason  of  our  inability  to  go  on,  but  by  reason  of 
an  occurrence  that  has  taken  place  this  morning.  I  wish 
before  you  announce  the  adjournment  that  you  will  instruct 
the  witnesses  to  be  here  after  recess  who  are  under  subpoena. 
I  am  not  prepared,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  either  to  the  com- 
mittee or  to  the  subject  of  investigation,  or  to  the  matters  that 


I  wish  to  interject  in  the  examination  this  morning,  with  the 
matters  pressing  upon  my  mind  that  are  now  pressing.    I  told 
Tou,  Senators,  some  weeks  ago  that  a  very  important  witness 
had  been  spirited  away  from  us,  a  witness  whose  disclosures 
would  equal  anything  yet  brought  before  this  committee.    We 
bad  one  morning  here  a  great  number  of  witnesses  of  import- 
ance for  identification,  and  so  forth,  expecting  this  woman's 
testimony.    She  was  under  subpoena.    At  midnight  she  was 
taken  away,  her  dress  incomplete,  a  carriage  rolled  her  away. 
We  had  her  solemn  assurance  as  well  as  the  obligation  of  the  sub- 
poena of  the  committee  that  she  would  be  here  for  us  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.    We  had  had  a  great  deal  of  labor  with 
that  woman.    We  lost  track  of  her.    You  remember  the  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Senator,  when  I  told  you  what  occurred,  and  we  had 
to  do  the  best  we  could  with  other  material  that  day,  and  I  may 
say  here  that  not  one  day  of  this  Senate  investigation  have 
we  had  to  halt  a  moment  for  lack  of  testimony,  nor  have  we 
to^y.  We  started  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  that  woman. 
We  were  satisfied  that  the  police  department  of  this  city,  or 
their  agents,  had  been  instrumental  in  taking  that  woman  away. 
We  traced  that  woman  to  Jersey;  from  Jersey  to  various  places 
in  Canada;  from  Canada  to  one  of  the  ^eat  cities  of  the  West 
For  the  last  week  we  have  oscillated  backward  with  our  men 
there  to  try  and  get  that  woman  on  to  New  York;  and  I  may 
say  here  that  from  advices  from  the  city  of  Chicago  for  the 
past  week,  which  was  reliable  and  trustworthy,  the  informa- 
tion came  that  over  100  women  who  kept  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion in  the  city,  and  who  had  to  pay  large  sums  of  money, 
larjrer  than  yet  mentioned,  are  to-day  living  in  Chicago  and 
forming   a   sort   of   community   among   themselves   until   this 
committee   adiourns. 
Chairman   Lexow. — We  mayi  never   adjourn. 
Mr.  QoflP. — That  is  the  word  I  have  sent    We  succeeded  fin- 
ally, Mr.  Chairman,  in  getting  this  witness'  consent  to  come  on 
to  New  York.    I  was  advised  by  telegraph  at  various  stages 
of  the  line.     She  was  to  arrive  in  Jersey  City  this  morning, 
along  with  the   men   who  accompanied   her.      We  sent  out 
additional  men  to  Philadelphia  to  meet  them:  and  in  Jersey 
Otty  tbifl  morning  she  arrived,  and  she  and  all  of  our  men  have 
been  arrested,  and  are  now  under  arrest  in  Jersey  City,  charged 
with   kidnapping.    The  hearing  was  postponed  this  morning 
L.    *  456 
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until   11   o'clock.    You    caa  well    understand,   therefore,   Mr. 
Chairman,  why  I  do  not  feel     like    going     on     under     such 
circumstances. 
Chairman    Lexow. — Who   makes  the   charge? 

Mr.  Golf. —  That  we  have  yet  to  find  out  A  lawyer  was 
there  this  morning  waiting  for  them.  Our  men  were  hustled 
and  threatened  with  violence  by  the  Jersey  City  police.  The 
police  of  Jersey  City  threatened  to  break  their  faces.  Thej  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  roughness  and  discourtesy,  and  dragged 
before  a  magistrate,  and  the  matter  was  put  down  and  postponed 
by  a  great  favor,  until  11  o'clock.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  details  of  what  I  consider  an  outrage. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Has  it  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
authorities  there,  that  those  agents  are  the  servants  of  the 
Senate  of  this  State? 

Mr.  Qofif. — Yes,  sir;  and  they  have  been  derided  and  con- 
demned. Our  men  have  told  them.  The  subpoena  has  been 
shown  to  them.  I  have  told  them  they  came  from  this  com- 
mittee; but,  notwithstanding  that  the  woman  herself  wanted 
to  com(»  to  Sew  York,  they  arrested  her,  and  all  were  placed 
my  jissociates  is  over  there,  and  I  am  waiting,  of  course,  for 
under  arrest  in  Jersey  City,  and  are  under  arrest  now.  One  of 
further  advices.  You  will,  I  repeat,  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  am  not  in  a  condition,  nor  should  I  be  expected  to  go  on  under 
these  circumstances. 

CJiainiian  Lexow. —  To  what  hour  do  you  want  an  adjourn- 
ment? 

Mr.  GolT. —  I  ask  until  recess,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  hour  would  that  recess  be,  under 
til  -  drcuiustances? 

^h\  GofL —  Say,  2  o'clock.  And  I  wish  to  say  here,  in  hopes 
that  through  the  flashes  of  electrical  intelligence,  it  may  reach 
11i(*  chief  magistrate  of  Jersey  City,  that  he  has  the  reputation 
of  Ixnng  an  honovable  and  upright  man  —  Mayor  Wanser;  and  I 
»|K»ak  to  him  through  these  avenues  of  intelligence,  and  ask 
liiin  if  lu»  will  ])ermit  a  conspiracy  that  was  hatched  in  New 
York,  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  against  this  committee  and 
against  this  State,  and  against  law  and  order,  to  be  accomplished 
and  carricMl  out  by  the  overt  act  of  outrage  committed  to-day,  in 
Jersey  City.  I,  in  your  name,  ask  the  chief  magistrate  of  Jersey 
City   if  ho  will  permit  ^'    '  "  '       *^  ^^^  done. 
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Chairaian  Lezow. —  La  it  an  undisputed  fact  in  this  case  that 
this  woman  comes  of  her  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  has  her- 
self been  arrested? 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  whole  party,  sir,  I  can  not  give  you  the 
absolute  details,  but  they  are  all  under  arrest  First,  they 
wanted  —  as  my  information  came  to  me  rapidly,  of  course,  it 
may  not  be  accurate  in  every  detail  —  first  they  wanted  to  let 
this  woman  go,  get  her  away,  but  they  insisted  upon  taking  her. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  The  woman  is  over  21  years  of  age,  isn't 
she? 

Mr,  Gojff. —  The  woman  is  over  21  years  of  age  and  left  the 
city  of  Chicago  of  her  own  free  will. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  How  can  the  charge  of  kidnapping  be 
made,  except  by  her  if  she  is  single  and  over  21  years  of  age? 

Mr.  Gojff. — We  can  not  say;  but  it  has  been  made;  that  is 
all.  A  gentleman  whom  I  know  personally,  acts  as  counsel  for 
this  conspiracy,  whatever  it  is,  and  whoever  they  are;  and  he  ia 
a  Senator  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  probabilities,  Mr.  Gofif,  are  that  the 
men  who  fear  her  disclosures  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  arrest. 
Mr.  Gojff. —  I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  any  expressions  this 
morning,  because  I  do  not  want  to  do  injustice  to  anyone;  and 
until  I  have  further  and  more  complete  information  than  I  have 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  any  more;  but,  certainly,  if  this  thing  be 
permitted  to  go  on  —  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  by  her  in 
the  hearing  of  the  agent  of  the  conspirators  who  sent  this 
woman  out  of  New  York  —  I  hope  to  prove  by  her  the  men 
who  conspired  to  send  her  out  of  New  York,  and  the  money 
they  appropriated  to  send  her  out  of  New  York.  I  wish  you 
would  declare  an  adjournment  until  2  o'clock,  with  a  warning 
that  all  witnesses  be  here  at  that  time. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  this  morn- 
ing will  attend  here  again  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon.  The  com- 
mittee will  stand  adjourned  until  that  time. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  newspaper  man  makes 
a  request  of  me,  which  I  think  proper,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  which  I  wish  to  make  to  all,  and.  that  is,  announce  the  name 
of  this  woman.  Since  it  is  notorious  now.  her  name  is  Matilda 
Herman. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  adjournment  stands  until  2  o'clock 
lliis  afternoon. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

October  24.  1894. 

* 

Present — Senators  Clarence  Lexow.  Edmand  O'Connor, 
Jacob  A.  Cantor,  Daniel  Bradley,  and  George  W.  Robertson. 

John  W.  Gofif,  of  counsel  for  committee. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  in  receipt  of  very  definite 
information  from  New  Jersey.  I  have  retained  counsel,  a  member 
©f  the  New  Jersey  bar,  and  my  associate  has  not  yet  returned. 
I  have  sent  to  the  mayor  of  Jersey  City.  We  made  an  endeavor 
to  get  the  trunk  here  this  afternoon,  but  it  was  taken  away.  Is 
the  baggage-master  of  he  Pennsylvania  railroad  here?  (A 
messenger  here  stated  that  he  had  not  comeJk 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Goff. —  Won't  it  be  possible  to  prove 
what  we  expected  to  prove  through  that  witness  now  by  second- 
any  evidence? 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  hope  to  present  to  this  committee  a  complete 
statement  of  her  admissions,  taken  down  at  the  time  before  she 
left  New  York.  We  expected  to  get  hold  of  this  trunk,  con- 
taining certain  documentary  evidence  or  letters.  That  has  been 
gotten  away  with  this  morning,  and  we  hope,  at  the  proper 
time,  to  present  this  statement  if  we  are  not  able  to  present  the 
woman  herself.  The  matter  is  in  such  shape,  my  messenger  tells 
me,  that  it  will  have  careful  thought;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  so 
far  as  Mavor  Wanser  can  aid  it  will  be  done.  I  am  not,  there- 
forO;  able  to  go  on  with  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  this  afternoon. 
Now,  there  was  one  other  branch  of  the  inquiry  I  had  scheduled 
for  to-day.  1  may  say  plainly  it  was  the  testimony  of  Commis- 
sioner Sheehan.  Commissioner  Sheehan  was  here  this  morning 
in  obedience  to  a  subpoena.  He  requested  me  to  state  to  the 
committee  that  this  afternoon  the  commissioners  have  to  pass 
upon  the  certificates  of  nomination,  this  being  the  last  day.  It 
was  of  supreme  importance  to  the  public  and  all  parties  that  the 
full  board  of  police  commissioners  should  be  there;  and  I  felt 
myself  authorized  to  say  to  him  that  the  committee  would  excuse 
him  until  to-morrow  morning;  and,  I  would,  therefore,  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  not  prepared  to  proceed  this  afternoon. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  there  any  branch  of  the  inquiry  which 
could  be  taken  up,  inasmuch  as  the  Senators  have  met  here  at 
considerable  inconvenience  to  themselves,  that  we  proceed  with, 
even  if  it  does  not  dovetail  into  the  testimony  properly? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Joseph  M.  DeBeler  in  court?    CSo  response.) 
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Is  Ur.  Beagrist  here?    (No  response.) 

Chairman  Lexow. — Anj  witness  whose  name  is  called  should 

answer  to  the  name.    Mr.  Seagrist 

Mr.  Goff. — ^P.  W.  Seagrist;  I  wish  to  note  his  failure  to  respond. 

Chairman  Lexow. — The  stenographer  will  note  that  the  name 

of  P.  W.  Seagrist  was  called  at  2.27  p.  m.,  and  he  failed  to 

respond. 

Mr.  Ooff. — Of  coarse,  Mr.  Chairman,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
when  we  have  sufficient  material  to  occupy  your  attention  all 
day  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  or  prudent  to  send  out  sub- 
poenas for  witnesses  whom  we  could  not  examine.  This  matter 
this  morning  has  of  course  upset  our  plans,  and  the  publio 
engagements  of  the  commissioner  of  police  we  must  respect  to- 
day. He  tells  us  this  is  the  last  provided  by  law  on  which  they 
ctn  aot  upon  those  applications;  therefore,  I  regret  to  say  we  hare 
no  material  now  we  wish  to  go  on  with  this  afternoon.  There 
may  be  witnesses  here  on  subpoena  which  we  would  like  to  have 
present  to-morrow,  and  I  wish  your  honor  would  announce  that 
all  witnesses  under  subpoena  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning 
at  half-past  10  o'clock. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^AU  witnesses  under  subpoena  for  to-day 
ihall  api)ear  here  to-morrow  again  at  half -past  10.  The  rommlt- 
tee  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  half -past  10 
o'elook. 


Frocet:iiing:8  of  the  fifty-first  session  of  the  committee, 
Thursday,  October  25,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present — Senators,  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor,  Jacob 
A.  Cantor,  George  W.  Robertson  and  Daniel  Bradley. 

John  W.  Gofif,  Esq.,  and  Frank  Moss,  Esq.  of  Counsel  for  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Goff. — Captain  Ryan,  will  you  please  tell  Officer  Cooner, 
one  of  the  men  of  your  department,  to  come  in  this  courtroom 
and  stay  here,  and  not  stay  out  in  the  hall. 

Captain  Ryan. — Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^Are  you  prepared,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff. — ^Is  Officer  Cooney  in  court  now? 

Ihe  Officer- — ^Tes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Goff. — Well,  officer,  you  will  remain  in  court  until  you 
are  called.    It  is  but  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  matter 
came  to  our  knowledge  this  morning — ^a  matter  that  we  deem 
of  very  great  importance  to  this  investigation.    We  have  devoted 
as  much  time  as  possible  to  its  oxamination,  as  we  do  not  wish 
to  put  anything  in  the  shape  of  evidence  on  this  witness  stand, 
unless  such  evidence  be  sifted  as  far  as  we  poBsibly  can  ha  to  its 
truth  and  reliability.    We  have  got  to  take,  of  course,  the  sworn 
testimony  of  witnesses;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  matter  is  so 
peculiar  just  now  that  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  chances  if  I  can 
avoid  it;  and  hence  it  is  we  have  been  busily  engaged  up  to  the 
.present  time  in  doing  what  we  can  to  at  least  gain  some  informa- 
tion or  intelligence  upon  the  subject-matter  that  has  come  to  ns 
this  morning.    In  reference  to  the  matter  of  Matilda  Hermann 
we  have  been  informed  that  habeas  corpus  proceedings  are  about 
being  instituted  in  New  Jersey.    It  is  but  proper  to  say,  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  the  statement,  that  in  so  far  as  the  chief  of 
police  of  Jersey  City  is  concerned,  Mr.  Murphy,  that  he  merits 
our  thanks  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  way  in  which  he  came 
to  the  rescue  and  defense  of  the  messengers  of  this  committee. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  Judge  Potts,  also.    ' 
Mr.  Goff. —  And  in  the  same  relation  to  a  magistrate  who  does 
upon  a  charge  preferred  by  our  agents,  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  get  her  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
Chairman  Lexow. —  Who  is  Dirks,  Mr.  Goff? 
Mr.  Goff. —  Dirks  is  a  man — • 
Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  he  a  resident  of  this  State? 
Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir.    ) 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Why  hasn't  he  committed  a  contempt  of 
the  legislative  body  that  we  represent,  and  why  can  not  pro- 
ceedings be  instituted  against  him  at  once  for  contemptuous 
proceedings  against  the  Senate  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Of  course,  Mr.  Senator,  we  have  thought  of  that; 
but  Mr.  Dirks  has  seen  proper  for  some  time  to  keep  himself 
out  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  many  others;  we  have  got 
evidence  now  in  our  possession  of  men  who  have — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  these  people  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  to  be  voted  for  this  year,  and  it  will  certainly  remain 
in  existence  a  year  after  the  1st  of  January? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  do  not  think  their  understanding  goes  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  their  self-interest,  or  of  their  pr^a^f 
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and  our  inf  ormation  is,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  it  has  been  com- 
monly understood  by  this  class  of  people,  that  this  committee 
was  to  adjourn  immediately  on  the  eve  of  the  election^  that  may 
be  then  this  committee  may  adjourn  sine  die;  they  have  been 
80  informed,  and  that  has  been  one  of  the  weapons  used  from 
the  first  since  this  investigation  commenced. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  I  mean  is,  there  may  be  a  publio 
impression  that  a  new  Senate  will  go  into  existence  on  the  1st 
of  January.  That  is  not  the  case.  This  Senate  that  we  repre- 
sent will  hold  over  until  one  year  from  next  January,  so  that 
these  individuals  will  have  to  stay  away  till  the  1st  of  January, 
1896,  in  order  to  escape  this  committee  and  the  Senate  which  it 
represents,    i 

Mr.  Qoff. —  It  is  proper  that  the  announcement  should  now  be 
made,  because  there  has  been  an  impression  to  that  effect,  that 
this  committee  would  die  this  year. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  have  not  answered  the  question  yet; 
unless  there  is  some  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  answered, 
we  would  like  to  know  who  this  man  Dirks  is,  who  is  rushing 
into  the  teeth  of  contempt  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Qoff. —  So  far  as  our  intimation  goes,  we  regard  him  as  a 
go-between  between  some  person  who  is  interested  in  keeping 
this  woman  away  and  this  woman,  and  he  has  been  acting  as 
such.    He  has  been  watching  our  men,   and  his  presence  and 
name  are  not  unknown  around  the  Fifteenth  precinct  station- 
house  in  the  city.    I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  more  in  that 
light;  and  while  it  is  not  our  purpose,  and  has  not  been  at  any 
time,  to  answer  every  question  that  may  be  propounded  by  in- 
dividuals or  through  the  public  press,  yet  one  influential  morn- 
ing paper  that  has  always  supported  the  work  of  this  committee 
loyally,  asks  a  pertinent  question  several  times  this  morning, 
and  I  think  it  is  so  pertinent  that  we  may  answer  it;  that  is, 
why  this  woman  was  brought  by  the  Pennsylvania  Central? 
We  had  very  good  reasons  that  she  should  come  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Central;  and  we  knew  that  there  was  a  man  with  her 
in  the  pay  of  somebody  here  in  New  York  accompanying  her  in 
all  her  movements;  and  we  knew  his  movements,  and  we  must 
be  trusted  with  exercising  the  best  judgment  we  could  under 
the  premises  and  under  the  circumstances;  and  further,  it  is  but 
l^roper  to  announce  here  that  this  woman  voluntarily  paid  her 
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own  fare  and  selected  the  train  by  which  she  wonid  come  to  New. 
Yorlc     •  I 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Have  yon  looked  into  the  legal  qnestion 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  committee  could  appoint  a  sub-c(Hn<- 
mittee  to  take  the  testimony  of  this  person  in  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Goff. — I  have  not  any  doubt  about  it,  Mr.  Senator,  that 
this  committee  can  do  it,  and  I  have  considered  it,  because 
this  committee  can  go,  in  my  opinion,  to  Hong  Kong  if  they 
want  to,  to  take  testimony,  as  long  as  that  testimony  may  be 
voluntarily  given.  Of  course,  so  far  as  issuing  process  is  con- 
cerned its  jurisdiction  ends  with  the  limits  of  our  State,  but 
if  a  commission  be  appointed  by  the  courts  of  record  of  our 
State  to  lake  testimony  in  a  foreign  State  there  is  a  g'5ni»ral 
commission —  general  warrant  given  by  the  Senate  of  this 
State  to  this  committee  to  investigate  and  take  testimony  con- 
cerning a  certain  police  department  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
and  in  my  opinion  wherever  that  testimony  can  be  gathered, 
or  wherever  listened  to,  it  is  competent  for  this  committee,  or 
a  sub-committee  of  this  committee,  to  take  that  testimony; 
and  we  have  been  considering  that  phase  of  the  case,  Mr. 
Senator.  , 

Senator  O'Connor. — How  would  we  administer  an  oath  to 
be  effective  out  of  the  State  of  New  York;  the  powers  of  the 
court  to  appoint  commissions. 

Mr.  Goff. — The  oath,  Mr,  Senator,  could  be  delivered  by  a 
commissioner  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  a  witness  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  New  Jersey,  and  would  carry  witli  it  all  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  as  in  our  jurisdiction.  A  master  In 
chancery,  for  instance.  We  had  a  master  in  chancery  all  ready 
in  view  to  atlminister  such  oath.  I  think  that  difficulty  can  be 
gotten  over  if  we  can  see  our  way  properly  to  do  that  I  wish 
to  ask  Officer  Cooney  one  or  two  questions.  Officer,  will  you 
please  step  here. 

Senator  O'Connor. — ^We  did  not  excuse  Mr.  Sheehan  only  for 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Goff. — No,  sir;  and  I  expected  he  was  here. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  saw  a  statement  in  the  newspaper  that 
Mr.  Sheehan  considers  the  permission  made  yesterday  as  operat- 
ing as  long  as  he  had  engagements  in  the  police  department 

Mr.  Goff. —  Certainly  not^  as  far  as  my  language  conveyed  It 
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Senator  O'Connor.— 1  think  Mr.  Slieeiian  should  have  word 
sent  to  1dm  to  come  here. 

31  r.  Goff. — (Speaking  to  messenger.)  Go  np  and  tell  Mr. 
Comnjissioner  Shool  an  that  it  is  our  understanding  and  express 
words  to  him  that  he  was  excused  yesterday  afternoon  owing 
to  his  official  duties,  and  the  committee  are  waiting  for  him. 

Wichael  J.  Cooney,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being   duly   sworn,   testifi(»d   as   follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  GofF: 

Q.  To  what  precinct  are  you  attached  now?  A.  Fourteenth 
precinct. 

Q.  What  station-house?    A.  Fifth  street  and  First  avenue. 

Q.  Are  30U  a  wardman?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Ton  are  one  of  the  wardmen  relegated  to  police  duty  by 
the  recent  order  of  the  commissioners?  A.  Two  years  and  a 
half  ago. 

Q.  Were  jou  wardman  in  the  Fifteenth?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q    Up  to  what  period  of  time?    A.  April  19,  1892. 

Q.  And  were  you  transferred  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  w-herfe?    A.  Fourteenth  precinct. 

Q,    As   a   policeman?    A.   Yes,    sir. 

Q.  What  v.as  the  reason  thnt  you  were  transferred  to  police 
duty?    A.  There  wasn't  anv  assiirned.* 

Q.  .What?    A.  There  wasn't  any  assigned  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  TI)«»rc  was  no  general  order  issued  then  to  wardmou  to 
return  to  patrol  duty?  A.  Yes;  every  wardman  in  the  city  as  well 
as  every  police  cijitain   was  tiaii.sferred  at  the  time. 

Q.  Yon  \\.*;o  simply  'ri.»).sfeired?  A.  I  was  remnnded  to 
patrol  and  tnmsfeneu   to  the  Fourteenth   precinct. 

Q.  Well,  why  were  you  remanded  to  patrol?  A.  I  say,  at  that 
time  all  the  police  captains  and  wardmen  w^ere  transferred. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Yes;  but  were  all  the  wardmen  remanded  to  patrol  duty 
at  that  time?    A.  All;  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Then  all  were  not  remanded?*  A.  Not  entirely. 
L.  457 
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Q,  Where  do  you  reside?    A.  No.  224  East  Forty-ninth  street 

Q,  You  were  you  say  three  years  and  a  half  wardman  in  the 
Fifteenth  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  wardman  in  the  Fifteenth  precinctT 
A.  About  15  months. 

Q.  Under  what  captain  or  captains  did  you  serve?  A.  Under 
Captain  Brogan. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  captain?  A.  I  was  there  24  hours  under 
Captain  Creedon;  and  I  was  there  under  Captain  Byan,  after 
Captain  Brogan  left. 

Q.  How  long  were  vou  under  Captain  Ryan?  A.  I  think  about 
three  months. 

Q.  During  the  15  months  that  you  were  wardman  there,  you 
were  in  civilian's  clothes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  it  was  your  duty  to  examine  and  find  out  the 
number  of  disorderly-houses  in  your  precinct?  A.  One  part  of 
my  duties;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  your  duty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  record  of  the  disorderly-houses  in  any  pri- 
vate memorandum-book?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  memorandum-book  with  you?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  WTiere  is  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  became  of  it?    A.  I  think  I  lost  it 

Q.  When  did  you  lose  it?  A.  I  can  not  say;  it  was  mislaid 
in  the  transfer. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  it?  A.  I  don't  remember  seeing  it 
in  over  a  year. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  after  you  were  remanded  to  patrol  duty?  A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  S(»e  it?     A.  Why  among  my  trinkets. 

Q.  What?  A.  Among  the  different  trinkets  I  took  with  me 
from  the  Fifteenth  precinct. 

Q.  Trinkets?    A.  Books,  bedding  and  clothes. 

Q.  Do  you  include  the  gold  watch  that  you  received  from 
Matilda  Hormann  as  ont*  of  the  trinkets?  A.  I  don't  know  what 
you  refer  to. 

Q.  Isn't  my  question  plain  enough?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I 
ever  received  any  gold  watch  from  anybody. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  your  knowledge;  I  am  asking  you 
for  the  fact;  did  you  Include  In  the  trinkets  a  watch  that  you 
received  from  Matilda  llotinann?    A.  I  can  not  include  anything   ; 
I  never  received. 
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Q.  Did  yon  include  when  you  said  trinkets,  the  watch  yon 
received  from  Matilda  Hermann?    A.  I  never  received  any. 

Q,  Answer  my  question?  A.  I  am  answering  it;  I  never  re- 
ceived any, 

Q.  Ton  can  say  no  to  our  question. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  don't  think  that  is  hardly  a  fair  ques- 
tion. Suppose  he  says  "  No,"  that  is  assuming  he  did  receive  It; 
suppose  he  says  "  Yes?  "    What  we  want  is  the  fact. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  can  say  no,  he  never  received  the 
watch  at  all. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  fair.    The  officer  never  said  so. 

The  Witness. —  I  said  I  never  received  the  watch. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  a  watch  from  Tiffany's?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  One  with  a  monogram  on?    A.  N^o,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  watch?    A.  One  I  have  got  now. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  gold  watch?  A.  I  have  got  a  gold 
watch  now. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  tlae  gold  watch  now ;  I  am  asking, 
did  jou  ever  get  a  gold  watch  from  Tiffany?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Matilda  Hermann?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Tifiany's?    A.  I  had  no  occasion  to. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  my  question  fairly  and  squarely?  A.  I 
never  went  there;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  Tiffany's,  at  Fifteenth  street  and  Union 
square?    A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  was;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  person  giving  a  name  in  Tiffany's 
in  connection  with  a  purchase  of  a  watch,  by  the  name  of 
Guggenheim,  or  Buggenheimer,  or  some  such  name?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Goodenough,  or  any  similar  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  any  such  person  giving  any  such  name  in 
Tiffany's?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  knew  Matilda  Hermann?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  make  lier  acquaintance?  A.  Some- 
time during  the  period  that  I  was  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct;  I 
(••^Ti  not  remember  when. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  make  her  acquaintance?  A.  My 
official  duties. 

Q.  What  did  your  professional  duties  lead  you  to  discover,  if 
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anything?  A.  Executing  a  warrant  in  her  house,  waa  the  flrst 
time  I  ever  had  occasion  to  meet  her. 

Q.  What  was  the  warrant?    A.  For  disorderly-house. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  wardman  before  you  received 
this  warrant?    A.  I  can  not  say;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  H^d  you  been  a  year?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Six  months?    A.  A  short  time  afterward;  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Get  it  down;  how  many  months?  A.  I  don't  know;  about 
a  month  or  possibly  two  months,  possibly  three. 

Q.  That  is  a  guess?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  have  no  knowledge  upon  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  that  precinct  before  you  were  wardman? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long?  A.  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  or  six 
years.  { 

Q.  And  that  was  when  vou  served  a  warrant  —  was  the  first 
knowledge  you  ever  had  of  the  existence  of  Matilda  Hermann? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  personal  knowledge?  A.  I  knei^ 
there  were  such  people  there  but  I  did  not  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  there  were  such  people  there?  A.  The 
place  had  been  raided;  I  had  been  out  in  citizen's  clothes  under 
the  captain  there  several  times  to  make  raids  in  the  street, 
while  I  was  on  patrol,  before  I  was  made  wardman. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  raided  that  house?  A.  That  I  can  not  re- 
member. 

Q.  Are  raids  so  often?    A.  They  were,  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  wait  until  I  ask  my  questions;  were  raids  so 
frequent  in  the  performance  of  your  duty,  that  you  can  not  re- 
member this  particular  house?  A.  Not  before  I  was  made  a 
wardman;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  ever  raided  this  house  before  you  were 
made  a  wardman?    A.  No,  sir;  I  will  not. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  swore  the  first  time  he  ever  met  her 
was  in  serving  a  warrant. 

3fr.  Goff. —  He  qualifies  that  by  saying  of  his  knowledge  of 
her. 

The  Witness. —  That  is,  to  know  her;  yes. 

By  Mr.  GoflP: 
Q.  You  knew  her  before  that?    A.  Only  by  reputation. 


Q.  Too  knew  her  by  i>epiiuitMHi?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  TOO  knew  her  outside  of  her  house?    A.  Xo«  sir. 

Q.  Did  TOO  erer  see  her  outside  of  her  hoose?  A.  Not  during 
that  time 

Q.  During  anj  time  when  too  serred  the  wsurrant?  A.  Xo, 
sir. 

Ql  Are  TOO  dear  about  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  shake  Tour  head:  answer  the  qnestiom  please?  A. 
I  said,  res,  sir. 

Q.  Now.  TOO  are  ooiain  tiie  warrant  was  the  first  time  Toa 
era*  had  knowledge  of  HatOda  Hermann  or  of  her  bnsuiesa?  A. 
I  aaid  that  was  the  first  knowledge  I  had  of  her  perscmallj^  aa 
bring  the  madam  of  her  house. 

Q.  When  did  tou  go  to  Saratt^a  with  Matilda  Harmann?  A. 
I  never  went  to  Saratoga  with  Matilda  Hermann. 

Q.  Did  TOU  ever  stop  at  Congress  Hall?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Were  tou  ever  in  Congress  Hall?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Were  tou  eTer  in  Saratoga?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
•  Q.  How  long  ago?    A.    A  few  years. 

Q.  Two  Tears?    iXo  response.) 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Can't  you  fix  it  more  definitely,  witness;  one  year,  two 
years,  three  years,  or  four  years;  how  many  years?  A.  I  should 
say  about  three  years  aga 

Bt  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year?    A.  Along  in  the  month  of  July,  I 
think. 
Q.  During  the  racing  season?    A.  Yes,  sir;  July  or  August 
Q.  You  attended  the  races?    A.  I  did. 
Q.  Lost  money?    A.  Well,  like  all  others,  I  lost  and  won. 
Q.  How  much?    A.  That  I  can't  say. 
Q.  One  thousand  dollars?    A.  I  don't  remembet 
Chairman  Lexow. —  He  said  he  lost  and  won. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  I  askeil  how  miuh  yon  lo>t?    A.  I  oan't  rememl>er. 
Q.  Did  you  lose  f  5,000?    A.  I  can't  remember. 
Q.  Were  you  broke?    A.  No;  I  had  enough  to  get  home,  I 
guess. 
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Q.  Was  there  another  officer  with  yon?      A.  There  was  a 
dozen  officers  in  Saratoga  I  knew. 

Q,  Was  there  an  officer  with  you  on  the  racetrack,  when  you 
were  broke?    A.  Lots  of  them  on  the  racetrack. 

Q.  Suppose  I  say  Officer  Curry,  for  instance?    A.  I  don't  know 
such  a  man.  / 

Q.  Or  Carey?    A.  Yes;  I  know  Carey;  but  he  was  not  there. 

Q.  Was  he  in  Saratoga?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?    A.  Positive. 

Q.  Did  you  wire  anybody  for  money  to  New  York?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  telegraph?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  did  you  cause  any  one  to  telegraph  to  New  York  for 
money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  telegram  being  sent  for  money? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  it?    A.  The  first 
knowledge  I  had  of  it 

Q.  Give  me  an  account  of  your  movements,  if  you  please,  on 
the  9 til  of  September,  this  year?    A.  The  9th  of  September? 

Q.  The  9th  of  September?    A.  That  is  impossible  for  me. 

Q.  Let  us  see  if  it  is?    A.  Unless  I  refer  to  the  blotter  to  see 
if  I  was  off  patrol. 

Q.  You  were  then  on  duty  at  the  Fifth  street  station?    A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  is  the  rule  of  Hie  station-house,  and  of  the  police  that  an 
officer  has  to  report  at  every  roll-call ;  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  if  he  is  sent  out  on  special  duty  it  is  noted?    A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  every  platoon,  when  he  goes  on  duty  it  is  noted?    A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An3  he  reports  on  his  return?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  were  on  duty  on  the  9th  of 
September?    A.    I  was;  some  portion  of  It 

Q.  What  portion?    A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Was  it  the  dog-watch?      A.  I  don^t  know;  I  am  not  in 
position  to  state. 

Q.  What  platoon  were  you  on  on  the  9th  of  September?    A. 
Second  platoon,  Fourteenth  precinct. 

Q.  What  turn  had  the  second  platoon  on  tlie  Oth  of  F^c^ptem- 
ber?    A.  That  I  can  not  state. 

Q.  How  frequently  is  it  changed?    A.  Every  24  hours;  thev 
ohange  two  or  three  times;  we  may  go  on  from  6  to  8  a.  m.,  f 


then  go  OB  firos  1  pL  hi.  until  &  jusd  go  off  oBtil  12  o>lock  tluit 
■iglity  and  iii»i  renuiin  on  until  the  following  morning. 

Q.  Gut  Ton  giTe  nn  ncconnt  of  nnj  of  the  duanges?  A.  I  can 
not. 

Q.  Did  jon  make  any  arrest  on  the  9th  of  Septamber?  A.  Not 
that  I  know  oL 

Q.  Woe  jon  sent  to  any  place  on  special  dorr?  A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  too  anr  recollection  at  all  as  to  the  9ih  of  September? 
A.  Not  withoot  reference  to  the  8tation4ionse  blotter. 

Q.  Can  TOQ  gire  ns  anj  lecoUection  whatever  touching  the 
10th  of  Septnnber?    A.  No.  sir;  no  particnlar  day  can  L 

Q.  Or  the  11th  of  September?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Or  the  12th  of  September?    A.  No,  sir, 

C2.  You  have  no  recollection  of  anr  of  roor  duties  on  either 
of  those  dajs?  A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  anj  specific  tour 
of  duty  on  either  of  those  dars. 

Q.  What  was  your  tour  of  duty  yesterday?  A.  Yesterday 
was  mr  dar  off. 

Q.  The  dav  before?    A.  Was  mv  daT  on  dutr, 

Q.  What  was  your  day  on  doty?  A.  From  6  to  S,  and  1  to  6 
in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Aren't  your  duties  odd  or  even  days  erery  month?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can't  TOO  tell  then  what  your  days  on  are?  A.  If  I  stopped 
to  figure  back  I  suppose  I  could. 

Q   Couldn't  you  tell  the  month  of  September:  can't  you  state 

whether  voo  were  on  odd  davs  or  even  davs?    A.  I  was  on  even 

.  .  . 

davs. 

Q.  You  were  on  duty  even  days?  A,  Judgin<r  from  what  to- 
dav  is.  an  odd  dav. 

Q.  So  you  were  on  even  days  in  September?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Yon  were  off  odd  davs?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  odd  days  you  had  at  your  own  disposition?  A. 
A  portion  of  them. 

Q.  What  {x>rtion?  A.  From  G  in  the  morninfi:  till  6  in  the 
even  in  «r. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  jrood  fraction  of  the  day?  A.  Well  a 
man  requires  some  sleep  after  being  out  all  night. 

Q.  Sometimes?    A.  Always. 

Q.  Had  you  been  out  all  night  before  the  9th  of  September; 
the  night  before  the  9th  of  September?  A.  Yes,  sir:  I  was  on 
the  8th  and  off  the  9th ;  that  is  right 
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Q.  You  had  been  out  all  night?  A.  Been  out  all  night  from 
12  to  6. 

Q,  You  were  out  all  the  night  preceding  the  9th  of  September; 
where  did  you  go  the  9th  of  September,  the  next  day?  A.  Went 
home,  and  went  to  bed.  '      I    i  i 

Q,  Yes,  what  time?    A.  Seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  bed?  A.  Well,  I  do  not  know; 
I  did  not  go  home;  some  days  I  don't  go  home;  some  days  I  do 
go  home. 

Q.  Would  you  swear  you  were  not  home  the  9th  of  September? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  will  not. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  in  bed  during  the  noon-day  hou» 
of  the  9th  of  September?    A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  may  not  have  be 
in  bed  at  home. 

Q.  If  you  were  not  in  bed  at  home,  where  were  you  in  bed? 
A.  I  may  have  been  there  in  Lai eyette  place,  in  the  Russian  bath- 
house; I  go  about  once  in  every  two  weeks  or  so. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  you  were  not?  A,  No,  sir;  I  am  not  positive; 
I  can  not  swear  it 

Q.  Are  you  positive  you  were  in  bed  at  any  place  on  the  9th 
of  September?    A.  I  must  have  been. 

Q.  You  remember  you  were?  A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  bucd- 
ness  that  would  keep  me  out. 

Q.  I  ask  you  as  a  fact,  yes  or  no?  A.  I  would  not  swear  either 
way;  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  You  are  not  positive  whether  you  were  off  duty,  or  whether 
you  were  in  bed,  or  in  your  home  the  9th  of  September;  that 
is  a  fact,  is  it?    A.  That  is  a  fact  , 

Q,  Let  us  take  the  next  day;  can  you  give  us  any  more  accu- 
rate information  rep:arding  the  next  day  than  you  gave  before? 
A.  The  next  dav  I  would  c:o  on  dutv. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  on  duty?  A.  That  I  could  not  say; 
it  may  be  my  short  day,  and  may  be  my  long  day. 

Q.  What  day  was  it  Matilda  Hermann  kissed  you  good-bye 
at  the  Grand  Central  Depot?  A.  That  you  will  have  to  answer 
yourself;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  was  not  present  at  the  osculatory  exercise?  A.  NeltKar 
was  L 

Q.  I  ask  you  wliat  day  it  was  Matilda  Hermann  kissed  you 
good-bye  at  the  Grand  Central  Depot?    A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

By  J^'enator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Do  you  mean  she  did  and  forgot  it?    A.  I  mean  she  did 
not;  imsitively  not 
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By  Mr.  Goflf: 
Q.  Were  .you  ever  at  the  Grand  Central  Depot  with  her?    A- 

Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  other  railroad  depot?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why/cooney,  didn't  you  accompany  her  to  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Depot?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  not  kiss  her  good-by,  or  she  kiss  you?    A.  1  did 

nor,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  know  she  was  going?    A.  I  did  not. 

il  Didn't  you  get  a  subpoena  to  attend  this  court  before 
Matilda  Hermann  left  New  Yoik?    A,  And  I  was  here. 

(}.  Didn't  you  get  a  subpoena  to  come?  A.  I  did,  yes  sir; 
and  I  was  here  to  attend. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  subpoena  you  got  from  this  committee? 
A.  I  l)elieve  fco. 

Q.  And  you  knew  what  it  was  about?  A.  I  had  no  knowl- 
ed;re  whatever. 

Q.  You  knew,  of  your  own  knowiedge,  inside  of  your  own  head, 
what  it  was  about?  A.  I  had  no  knowledge  one  way  or  the 
ither  Avhat  it  was  about. 

Q.  Had  you  any  idea  what  you  were  subpoenaed  for?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  the  slightest. 

C>.  What  did  you  do  with  the  diamond  ring  you  got  from 
Matilda  Hermann  down  in  Maiden  lane?  A.  I  never  received 
any. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  make  a  present  to  you  of  a  diamond  ring? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  l>f  course,  you  have  made  up  yonr  mind  to  swt^ar  on  a 
straight  line  in  this  matter,  haven't  you?  A.  I  have  sworn  to 
tell  the  truth. 

Q.  You  have  made  up  your  mind — ?  A.  To  tell  the  truth; 
yes,  sii. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  interest  whatever  in  Matilda  Hermann, 
since  the  night  you  served  a  warrant  upon  her?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  her  after  that?  A.  I  served  several 
warrants  at  her  house;  those  are  the  only  times  I  ever  seen  her. 

Q.  How  many  warrants  did  you  serve  at  her  house?  A.  I 
<an  not  say,  positively. 

Q.  Six?    A.  There  may  be  four,  or  three. 

Q.  What  is  your  recollection?    A.  I  have  no  recollection  on 
the  matter,    unless  I  had    the  memortindum-book;    the  blotter 
would  show  that  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct. 
L.  458 
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Q.  Did  you  arrest  her  on  each  warrant  you  served?  A,  I 
believe  I  did. 

Q.  Don't  believe;  did  you  arrest  her  on  each  warrant  that 
was  served —    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Will  you  wait;  did  you  arrest  Madam  Hermann  on  each 
warrant  that  you  served?    A.  If  it  called  for  her  — 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  Madam  Hermann  on  each  warrant  you 
served?    A.  Yes,  sir;  if  she  was  there. 

Q.  If  she  was  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  not  arrest  her  if  she 
was  not  there. 

Q.  I  am  not  arguing  with  you,  and  do  not  want  you  to  argue 
back  at  me. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:    ' 
Q.  Don't  testify  by  inference,  but  testify  according  to  facts; 
do  you  remember  or  not  each  time  you  took  a  warrant  to  that 
house  you  arrested  Madam  Hermann?    A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Does  your  memory  fail  you?    A.  It  does. 
Q.  Failed  you  since  you  began  on  the  stand?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  got  a  defective  memory?    A.  I  do  not  know  as 
I  have;  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  a  very  retentive  memory. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  ago  since  you  served  the  last  warrant?  A. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  three  years. 

Q.  Why,  I  understood  you  here  a  while  ago  to  say  you  served 
a  warrant  there  when  you  were  three  or  four  months  a  ward- 
man?    A.  That  was  the  first  one. 

Q.  You  say  the  last  one  was  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  you 
were  wardman  15  months  ago?  A.  I  suppose  two  years  and  a 
half  ago;  going  on  two  years  I  am  out  of  the  precinct;  I  ooold 
not  be  wardman  15  months  ago,  when  I  have  been  three  years 
out  of  the  precinct 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  served  the  last  warrant?  A,  In 
the  neighborhood  of  three  years.    ^ 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  her  the  last  warrant  you  served?  A.  I  do 
not  remember* 

Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  her?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times?    A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Once?    A.  Positively  once,  yes,  sir. » 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  take  her  to  the  police  station-house?    A,  I  did. 

Q.  Was  she  locked  up  all  night?    A.  She  was. 

Q.  Was  she  bailed  out?    A,  That  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Did  you  take  her  to  court  the  next  morning?    A.  I  did  if 
she  was  not  bailed  out  ' 

Q.  Never  mind,  did  you  take  her  to  court  the  next  morning? 
A.  If  she  was  not  bailed  out  it  became  my  duty  to  take  her. 

Q.  Did  you  appear  against    her?     A.  Yes,    sir;  I   appeared 
against  her  the  next  morning.         > 

Q.  Were  you  the  complainant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  against  her?    A.  To  what  I   saw   on   my 
executing  the  warrant  there.  • 

Q.  What  judge  was  on  the  bench?    A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  What  disposition  was  made  of   the   case?    A.  I  do   not 
remember. 

Q.  And  did  you  ever  arrest  her  after  that?    A.  That  I  could 
not  say.  '  I 

Q.  Did  you  ever  serve  a  warrant  after  that?    A.  I  can  not  say, 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  ever  served  more   than   one  warrant 
upon  her?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many?    A.  Well,  I  will  swear  to  two. 

Q.  Two,  we  have  now;  were  you  complainant  on  either  war- 
rant?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  went  there  except  when  a  warrant  was  issued? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  What  brought  you?    A.  When  a  warrant  was  issued. 

Q.  I  said  except  when  the  warrant  was  issued?  A.  Oh,  no; 
I  misunderstood  your  question.  ' 

Q.  That  is  your  limit  to  being  at  her  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  each  time  you  had  a  warrant  to  serve?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  the  complainant?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  those  warrants  and  the  proceedings 
initiated  by  the  warrants?  A.  I  do  not  remember;  I  suppose 
tliey  were  left  in  the  courtroom. 

Q.  What  was  the  complaint  against  her?  A.  Keeping  a  dis- 
orderly-house. 

Q.  Each  time?    A.  Each  time.  '> 

Q.  And  you  were  not  the  complainant,  yoii  say?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  complainant?  A.  Some  of  the 
jflBcers  of  the  Fifteenth  precinct;  I  do  not  remember  who. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  disposition  was  made  of  each  of  those 

ases  —  the  final  disposition?    A.  I  can  not  remember  without 

eference  to  the  blotter.  ; 

Q.  Now,  you  have  limited  those  to  two  warrants?    Do  you 

rtah  to  correct  or  modify  that  testimony  in  any  way?    A.  I  will 

Itlre  of  two;  I  do  i   '  *  ^here  will  be  more. 
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Q.  You  say  you  never  were  in  her  house  except  in  the  service 
of  a  warrant?    A,  Never;  I  said  I  tried  to  get  in  often  enough. 

Q.  Tried  to  get  in  how  many  times?    A.    Oh,  dozens. 

Q.  For  what  purpose?  A.  To  try  and  get  evidence  against  the 
house,  if  I  could. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  make  a  report?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  that  report  on  the  blotter?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I 
reported  verbally  to  the  captain,  and  he  detailed  somebody  else 
that  was  not  so  well  known  in  the  vicinity  there. 

Q.  You  say  you  tried  to  get  in  several  times  in  the  house  to 
get  evidence;  were  you  in  civilian's  clothes?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  in  civilian's  clothes  the  night  you  served  the 
warrants?    A,  I  was. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  at  the  house  you  tried  to  get  in  and  get 
evidence?    A.  I  went  to  the  door  and  pulled  the  bell. 

Q.  What  was  the  response?    A.  No  response. 

Q.  The  door  was  not  opened?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  else?  A.  Nothing  else  for  me  to  do, 
only  to  knock  and  pull  the  bell. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  else?  A.  I  can't  remiember;  only 
pulling  the  door  bell. 

Q.  Your  memory  serves  you  that  you  pulled  the  bell?  A.  Yes; 
naturally. 

Q.  Why  is  it  your  memory  fails  you  as  to  what  you  did  next? 
A.  Walked  awav  from  the  door. 

Q.  And  how  many  pulls  did  you  give  the  bell?    A.  Two  or^ 
three. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  clear  upon  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  no  recollection  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  recollection  that  you  did  pull  the  bell?  A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  clear  upon  that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  pulled  it  once?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  clear  upon  that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  walked  away?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  from  the  pulling  of  the  bell  until 
you  walked  away?    A.  Possibly,  two  or  three  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  pull  it  a  second  time  while  waiting  the  two  or 
three  minutes?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  sure?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  walked  away  and  did  nothing  else;  isn't  that  the 
fact?    A.  That  is  the  fact 

Q.  And  you  say  that  these  were  the  eflforts  that  you  made 
to  get  into  the  house  to  get  testimony  every  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  And  could  jou  say  how  many  times  that  you  made  these 
desperate  efforts  to  get  into  her  house  by  ringing  a  bell  once  and 
walking  away;  can  you  tell  us  about  how  many  times?    A.  No, 

sir.  '  .    i     i 

Q.  Twenty?    A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Thirty?    A.  Possibly. 

Q.  I  mean  every  evening?  A.  I  mean  every  night;  yes;  every 
night  I  passed  the  door. 

Q.  Every  time  when  you  passed,  nearly  every  evening?  A. 
Yes;  for  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  What  house  was  that?  A.  Kos.  137  and  139  West  Third 
street 

Q.  There  was  another  house,  wasn't  there?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  She  kept  a  third  house?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  be  told  that  while  you  were  ward- 
man  of  that  precinct  she  ran  a  third  house;  would  that  surprise 
you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  not  easily  surprised  by  the  numerical 
standing  of  the  ladies  of  Mrs.  Hermann's  calling,  are  you?  A. 
Xo.  sir.  , 

Q.  Of  which  house  did  you  ring  the  bell  — 137  or  139?  A, 
One  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

Q.  Why  did  you  select  137?  A.  I  did  not  select  that  at  all 
myself;  I  went  to  both. 

Q.  You  alternated  from  137  to  139?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  that  every  evening  you  passed  by  there?  A* 
Ves,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  evidence,  yau  state,  was  not  forthcoming?  A. 
Ves;  they  knew  too  much  to  open  the  door. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  knew  too  much?  A.  They  could 
see  through  the  blinds  of  the  window,  and  see  me  on  the  stoop. 

Q.  And  every  evening  you  went  there  you  knew  you  were 
being  observed  on  the  stoop?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  knew  as  a  detective  officer  —    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  knew  the  duties  of  a  detective,  I  assume?  A. 
Possibly. 

Q.  You  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  crime?  A. 
Yes, 'sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  evening  after  evening  to  Madam  Hermann's 
9toop  with  the  knowledge  that  Madam  Hermann  or  her  young 
ladies  were  observing  you  through  the  shutters;  isn't  that  so? 
(WitneBs  nods  his  head  afiSrmatively.) 
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Q.  And  every  evening  you  went  there,  and  with  that  knowl- 
edge yon  rang  the  bell  and  then  walked  off?    {WitnesB  nodi 

his  head  affirmatively.) 

Q.  Don't  shake  your  head;  answer.    A.  Yes, 

Q.  Have  you  got  honorable  mention  for  your  judgment?  A  I 
have. 

Q.  For  your  detective  skill?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  wonder.    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  never  detected  anything  during  these  efforts  ever 
since  you  rang  the  bell,  did  you?    A.  I  did  not  get  any. 

Q.  You  did  not  detect  anything  except  the  young  ladies  look- 
ing at  you  on  the  stoop  through  the  windows?  A.  That  was  my 
supposition,  they  were  looking  at  me,  and  that  was  the  suppo- 
sition; they  didn't  open  the  door. 

Q.  So  you  have  been  swearing  to  supposition?  A.  I  didn't 
see  them  looking  through  the  door;  I  said  I  thought  they  were 
looking  through  the  window,  and  would  not  let  me  in. 

Q.  You  are  swearing  of  your  thoughts?    A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief  you  went  back 
there  night  after  night?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  became  my  duty  to  go 
there  as  often  as  I  possibly  could,  and  make  every  effort 

Q.  And  you  never  made  any  other  and  second  effort?  A. 
There  was  onlv  one  elTort  to  make. 

Q.  That  is,  to  ring  the  bell  and  stand  on  the  stoop  for  two 
or  three  minutes  to  be  watched,  and  then  walk  away?  A.  When 
I  did  not  succeed  some  other  officer  did;  we  finally  got  there. 

Q.  now  long,  can  you  give  us  —  you'  have  been  a  wardman 
and  detective,  and  are  coini)etent  as  an  expert  upon  that  ques- 
tion —  how  long  will  it  take  a  detective  officer  of  the  city  of  New 
York  to  discover  evidence  against  such  a  house,  pursuing  the 
methods  that  you  pursued  at  Madam  Hermann's,  how  long  would 
it  take?    A.  He  never  would  get  it  if  he  was  known. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  they  are  never  pulled?  A.  They 
are  pulled. 

Q.  Not  on  the  evidence  you  got?  A.  And  on  the  evidence  of 
an  officer  in  the  precinct;  if  one  man  could  not  do  it  another 
man  can. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  you;  let  every  tub  stand  on  its  own 
bottom?    A.  So  I  do. 

Q.  You  were  a  wardman  and  had  a  soft  position?  A.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Q.  You  clung  on  to  it?  A.  I  was  detailed  for  the  purpose, 
and  had  to  perform  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
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Q.  The  nigiit  you  had  the  warrant,  what  did  you  do;  the  first 
night;  the  first  warrant?  A.  The  oflScer  that  got  the  evidence 
against  the  house  went  there  first;  he  not  being  known,  of 
course  was  admitted  in,  and  after  he  got  in  he  admitted  the 
rest  of  us. 

Q.  So  it  was  not  by  your  skill  that  you  got  in?  A.  Certainly 
not 

Q.  And  when  you  went  there  the  second  night  to  serve  a  war- 
rant, was  it  by  your  extraordinary  skill  and  almost  superhuman 
perseverance  that  you  got  in;  was  it?  A.  It  might  be  my  dic- 
tation to  the  man  who  done  it. 

Q.  What!    A.  It  might  be  under  my  supervision  it  was  done, 

Q.  How  did  you  get  in  that  night;  did  you  ring  the  bell  and 
stand  on  the  stoop  as  usual?  A.  The  door  was  opened  for  me 
by  the  oflficer  who  was  inside. 

Q.  Now  we  have  it,  that  while  you  were  wardman  of  that 
precinct,  detailed  on  that  special  duty,  you  were  never  able  to 
get  into  Madam  Hermann's  house  —  that  you  knew  she  had  a 
disorderly-house — except  on  two  occasions,  when  a  brother 
officer  had  got  in  before  you  and  opened  the  door  for  you?  .^.. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  this  brother  officer  a  ward  detective?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  TV^as  he  in  citizen's  clothes?  A.  He  had  that  time;  yes, 
sir;  the  object  was  to  pick  out  new  men  in  the  department  that 
were  not  known  in  the  precinct 

Q.  Well,  if  you  say,  as  you  have,  that  the  first  occasion  that 
you  ever  saw  Matilda  Hermann  was  the  occasion  when  you 
served  the  warrant,  what  was  there  that  prevented  you  from 
getting  in  the  house  before  that  time,  if  you  had  never  seen  her; 
had  she  seen  you?  A.  Undoubtedly;  suppose  she  saw  me 
passing  through  the  street 

Q.  You  were  in  citizen's  clothes  as  a  detective?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir;  but  then  — 

Q.  She  would  be  much  more  likely  to  recognize  a  policeman, 
wouldn't  she?    A.  He  was  not  in  uniform. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  he  had  been  in  uniform?  A.  Possibly 
not  in  that  vicinity.   . 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  as  a  fact?  A.  Positively,  because  he 
was  selected. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  this  committee  to  understand  that  it  is  pos- 
rible  for  an  ordinary  patrolman  to  disoover  crime  when,  the  ward 


detective  appointed  for  that  purpose  coald  not  do  It?    A,  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  If  you  never  saw  this  woman,  how  did  you  pick  her  out  as 
the  madam  of  the  house?    A.  He  got  the  evidence  against  her, 
and  all  I  done  was  simply  to  execute  the  warrant 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  was  the  wardman  who  pointed  her  out?  A.  I  do  not 
remember;  I  will  have  to  refer  to  the  blotter  for  that 

Mr.  Goir. — There  is  a  gentleman  here.  Will  you  please  step 
aside  there,  in  behind  the  reporter  there.  There  is  a  busy  man 
here,  and  I  want  to  get  rid  of  the  busy  man.  Mr.  Hyde,  come 
here  I 

Ralph  M.  Hyde,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  (J off: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?    A.  Ralph  M.  Hyde. 
Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  I  am  connected  with  the  house 
of  Tiffany  &  Co, 

Q.  In  what  capacity?  A.  General  oversight  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  house. 

Q.  Assuming  that  persons  go  to  Tiffany's  to  order  a  watch 
with  a  special  monogram  on  it,  would  such  an  order  come  under 
your  knowledge  or  supervision?  A.  Not  exactly,  unless  there 
was  something  about  it  to  call  attention  to  it 

(J.  It  is  a  custom  of  the  house  to  make  record  of  such  special 
orders  or  directions?    A.  It  is. 

Q.  And  a  book  is  kept  for  that  pui'pose?    A.  It  is. 
Q   I  hand  yon  a  book  and  slip  here,  and  ask  you  to  describe 
the  book  and  slip,  if  you  please?    A.  Yes:  this  is  the  salesman's 
book,    who    made    the    sale    of    the    watch;  and    each    sales- 
man   in    our    em]>loy    has    a    book    with    a    number    which 
designates  his  particular  book:  when  I  received  the  subpoena 
I  made  inquiries  about  it,  and  found  that  the  watch  was  'sold 
on  the  20th  of  July,  on  Monday,  1891,  for  cash;  the  watch  was 
sold  for  ?200;  the  record  here  is  of  the  sale,  and  also  the  num- 
ber of  the  watch,  which  we  always  recofd  at  the  same  time; 
we  also  take  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  so  if  the  watch  is  lost, 
we  can  aid  them  in  recovering  the  same;  this  entry  reads,  "Gold 
watch,  $200,  No.  0(5511 ;  "    the  price  of  the  watch,  as  I  have  said, 
was  ?200;  a  locket  was  credited  to  the  person  at  the  same  time 
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of  (58,  leaving  a  balance  of  fl^y  which  was  paid;  the  name  of 
tbe  person  was  asked,  and  the  name  was  given  of  ^^  M.  Guy^ 
heueoc,  133  West  Third  street;  that  is  the  record. 

Q.  Was  there  any  special  mark  or  designation  in  connection 
with  the  watch,  that  was  recorded  there?    A.  I  can  state  now, 
of  course  from  hearsay,  from  questioning  the  salesmen,  that  it 
is  not  the  same  salesman  who  made  the  sale,  but  the  head  of 
the  department,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  marking,  no  matter 
who  made  sale  of  the  watch;  the  money  and  watch  passes 
through  him,  and  here  is  the  original  ticket 
Q.  His  original  ticket?    A.  His  original  ticket 
Q.  That  he  made  at  that  time?    A.  He  made  it  the  next  day. 
Q.  Will   you   please   read   us   the   original   ticket?     A.  The 
original    ticket    is    dated    "July    21,    1891,    Joseph    Cooney, 
engraved." 

Q.  Joseph  Cooney?  A.  "Engraved,  J.  C,"  "a  line  cipher  on 
gold  case,  No.  66511,  engraved  on  outside,  to  be  delivered  at  5 
o'clock.    Please  be  careful  with  the  glass.    Clerk  No.  41." 

Q.  When  you  read  the  name  Joseph  Cooney  there,  does  that 
mean  that  the  name  Joseph  Cooney  was  to  be  engraved  on  the 
watch  or  that  it  was  the  person  for  whom  the  watch  was  pur- 
chased?   A.  It  was  the  name  of  the  person  leaving  the  watch; 
this  was  the  following  day;  the  watch  was  taken  away  by  the 
pnrchaser  the  first  day,  as  I  am  told;  the    next  day  a  man 
brought  the  watch  in,  and  he  gave  the  name  as  Joseph  Cooney, 
to  be  engraved  "J.  C.;"  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  ticket 
Q.  I  hand  you  a  little  book  here;  can  you  — 
(Certificate  and  book  were  marked  Exhibits  1  and  2,  October 
25,  1S94,  L.  W.  H.) 

Q.  I  hand  you  a   little  book;  have  you  anything  to   state 

regarding  the  book  which  I  hand  you  now?    A.  The  object  in 

bringing  this  was  to  account  for  the  locket  that  was  credited 

at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  watch ;  I  found  that  that  was 

sold  in  the  name  of  Cash,  on  June  22,  1891,  for  $58;  we  credited 

the  same  to  this  party  who  had  purchased  the  watch;  now  our 

custom  is,  within  30  days  after  the  purchase  of  an  article,  if  it 

has  not  been  used,  and  is  in  as  good  condition,  we  would  take 

it  back  in  exchange  for  other  goods  at  the  price  paid,  and  this 

person   seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of  that  rule,  in  part 

payment  gave  us  back  the  locket  purchased  a  few  days  before; 

that  is  the  only  object  in  bringing  that,  so  as  to  make  the  record 

complete. 

L.  459 
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Q.  I  presame  that  in  the  large  number  of  transactions  and 
sales  in  your  house,  that  the  personality  or  identity  of  a  person 
purchasing  is  not  kept  in  mind  by  the  salesman,  as  a  general 
thing?  A.  It  would  be  very  difficult  after  three  years,  I  should 
say,  for  a  cash  customer;  anyone  having  a  regular  account  with 
us,  of  course,  it  would  be  different 

Mr.  Goff. —  Will  you  please  mark  the  entry  in  evidence,  on 
second  book,  Mr.  Stenographer. 

(Entry  marked  "  Exhibit  3,  October  25,  1894,  L.  W.  H." ) 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Bernard  Friend  here,  or  anyone  representing 
him;  Friend  or  Freund,  or  Frind,  or  any  name  answering  to  that 
subsianiially.  I  want  the  jeweler  from  Maidea  lane,  if  ^  don't 
pronounce  his  name  correctly;  he  has  been  subpoenaed 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  he  in  court,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff.—  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  this  all  desired  of  Mr.  Hyde? 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  all,  sir.  Is  Mr.  Creshem  in  court,  from 
Division  street?    He  has  been  got  out  of  the  way. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Has  he  been  regularly  subpoenaed? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  before;  but  not  lately.  He  was  subpoenaed 
in  the  first  instance,  when  we  expected  to  have  this  woman  on 
the  stand.    Now,  Officer  Cooney,  one  or  two  more  questions. 

Michael  J.  Cooney,  recalled  and  further  examined  by  Mr.  Goff, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Joseph  is  your  name?    A.  Michael  is  my  name 

Q.  And  you  have  a  middle  name?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  it?    A.  Joseph. 

Q.  Michael  Joseph  Cooney?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  of  your  friends  who  are  intimate  with  yon  famil- 
iarly call  you  "Joe?"    A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  been  called  "Joe"  —  "Joe"  Cooney,  by 
those  who  are  intimate  with  you?  A.  Occasionally;  nrostly  al- 
wavs  Michael. 

Q.  You  don't  like  the  name  of  Michael?  A.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it 

Q.  Haven't  you  expressed  a  dislike  to  being  called  Michael? 
A.  Never. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  fact  that  you  have,  and  that  you  have  requested 
your  friends  to  call  you  "  Joe?  "    A.  No,  sir;  I  am  proud  of  It 
Q.  Proud  of  what?    A.  My  name. 
Q.  Of  Michael?    A.  Yes,  sip. 


Q.  And  of  Joaeph?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  Michael  and  "  Mike  "  —  one  is  the  abbreviation  of  the 
other?    A.  Michael  isn't  "  Mike." 

Q.  I  know  that;  I  think  I  do.  A.  I  don't  pay  attention  to 
jK?ople  who  call  me  "Mike.'* 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  person  who  went  to 
Tiffany's  and  gave  the  name  of  Joseph  Cooney?    A.  I  don't,  sir. 

Q.  Wholly  ignorant  of  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wholly  ignorant  about  the  watch  transaction?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  at  all  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  wardman  at  the  dates  which  Mr.  Hyde  has 
read  from  the  books?    A.  I  can't  say. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  June,  1891?    A.  June  — ;  yes,  I  believe  I  was. 
Q.  You  were  wardman  then,  in  that  precinct?     A.  In  that 
precinct. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  now  you  have  never  been  in  Tiffany's? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  could  you  swear  you  were  not  there?  A.  Well, 
I  swear  I  never  was  in  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  I  said  "  ever  "  ?  A.  That  I  would  not  positively  swear,  I 
never  was  in  there;  I  may  have  been  there  with  a  friend. 

Q.  Does  it  embolden  you  in  your  testimony,  on  hearing  Mr. 
Hyde  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  identify  the  person  after  three 
years?    A.  Not  in  the  least. 

Q.  It  has  not  made  any  effect  upon  you?    A.  Not  any. 

Q.  This  testimony  Mr.  Hyde  has  given,  touching  the  purchase 
and  engraving  of  a  watch  for  Joseph  Cooney,  I  suppose  has 
not  affected  you  at  all?    A.  No,  sir;  because  I  am  not  the  party. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  the  because;  it  does  not  affect  you  at 
all? 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Mrs.  Mary  Hermann,  a  rela- 
tive of  Matilda  Hermann?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  her  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  her?  A.  I  may  have  heard  of  her; 
I  don't  remember  her. 

Q.  You  are  absolutely  innocent  of  everything  connected  with 
Matilda  Hermann?    A.  Yes,  sir.  |      \  -j^ 
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Q.  Have  you  been  over  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct  lately?  A. 
Around  Broadway;  yes,  sir;  very  often  go  up  and  down'Broad- 
way  on  my  day  off. 

Q.  Have  you  been  over  in  the  neighborhood  or  near  the  sta- 
tion-house in  Mercer  street,  lately?  A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  say  I 
have  been  there  lately. 

Q.  Well,  within  two  months?  A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  have 
any  knowledge  of. 

Q.  Why  do  you  shake  your  head  for  such  a  long  time  before 
you  answer  me?  A.  Well,  I  have  got  to  think;  give  me  a  chance 
to  think,  won't  you. 

Q.  Is  the  shaking  of  your  head  an  evidence  of  the  operation 
of  your  mind?    A.  It  may  be  a  habit. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  indulge  in  that  habit  on  the  stoop  of  Matilda 
Hermann's  house,  when  you  rang  the  bell?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  were  you  ever  there  in  that  precinct  sta- 
tion-house within  the  past  two  months?  A.  I  don't  remember 
being  there.  t 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not?    A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Does  your  memory  fail  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  trips  you  there;  will  you  swear  you  were  not?  A.  Yes, 
Bir. 

Q.  You  do?  A.  I  will  swear  I  do  not  remember  whether  I 
was  or  was  not 

Q.  If  you  were  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct  station-house,  would 
it  not  likely  impress  itself  upon  your  memory?    A.  It  might 

Q.  What  would  take  you  there,  if  you  did  go  there?  A.  I 
don't  know  anything  that  would  take  me  there;  that  is  the 
reason  I  don't  know  of  it 

Q.  If  you  were  there  it  was  not  on  police  duty?  A.  No,  sir; 
it  would  be  only  to  see  the  old  men. 

Q.  Have  you  been  there  to  see  some  of  the  old  men?  A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Could  you  have  been  there  without  your  knowledge?  A. 
Not  very  well. 

Q.  You  do  not  walk  in  your  sleep,  I  presume?  A.  No;  not 
yet 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not  been  in  the  Mercer  street 
station-house  within  a  month?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it,  sir?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  were  in  the  Mercer  street  station- 
house  within  a  month?    A.  No,  sir;  not  within  a  month. 
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Q.  Couldn't  you  have  been  there  without  your  knowledge?    A. 
I  do  not  remember  being  in  the  Mercer  street  station-house. 

Q,  Could  you  have  been  there  without  your  knowledge?    A. 
Not  very  well.  , 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  there?    A.  I  don't  remember 
being  there. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  you  were  not  there?  A.  I  don't  remember 
being  there. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  there?  A.  I  don't  remember 
being  there. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  you  do  not  remember  now;  is  that  what  you 
answer?    A.  Now,  yes;  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Have  you  your  memory  so  attuned  that  you  can  use  it  as 
you  please  on  the  stand?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  swear  that  you  do  not  remember  now,  do  you 
mean  to  say  you  do  not  wish  to  remember  now?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  is  absolutely  out  of  your  memory  whether 
or  no  you  have  been  in  Mercer  street  within  a  month?    A.  No. 

Q.  In  the  Mercer  street  station-house?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
in  the  station-house;  I  don't  remember  being  in  the  Btation-house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mai:ilda  Hermann  in  the  Mercer  street  station- 
house  within  the  last  six  weeks?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  clear  upon  that?    A.  Positive  about  that. 

Q.  How  can  you  be  positive  about  that  as  long  as  you  are  not 
positive  as  to  whether  or  no  you  were  in  the  Mercer  street 
station-house?  A.  Because  I  have  not  seen  Matilda  Hermann 
in  three  years. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  are  positive  you  did  not  see  Matilda  Her- 
mann when  you  are  not  positive  you  were  not  in  that  station- 
house?  A.  I  can  not  say  when  I  was  in  the  Mercer  street 
station-house. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  answer  to  that?  A.  I  have  not  seen  Matilda 
Hermann  in  two  years. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that  question;  will  you  swear  that  you 
hare  not  seen  Matilda  Hermann  in  the  precinct,  in  the  Mercer 
street  station-house,  in  six  weeks?    A.  Yes;  I  swear  to  that. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  in  the  Mercer  street  station- 
house  in  six  weeks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  being  nursed  up?    A.  Yes;  gradually. 

Q.  And  it  requires  a  gradual  process  to  have  your  memory 
worked  up?    A.  I  can  not  have  my  mind  on  everything. 

Q.  You  are  having  your  mind  on  the  question  I  am  asking 

'1?    A.  Very  true. 
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Q.  What  has  occurred  in  tlie  last  two  months  that  enables 
you  to  definitely  state  that  you  were  not  in  the  Mercer  street 
station-house?  A.  I  can  not  remember  anything  that  would 
bring  me  there. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason  that  you  have?  A.  That  is  the 
only  reason.  , 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  again,  officer,  possibly  your  memory  is  be- 
ing sharpened  up,  if  you  were  to  the  Grand  Central  Depot  within 
a  month?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  inside  the  depot  or  on  the  sidewalk  outside?  A. 
I  passed  by  it;  yes. 

Q.  You  passed  by  there?    A.  Yes,  sir;  two  weeks  ago. 

Q.  On  what  business?    A.  Going  to  the  theatre;  my  night  off. 

Q.  What  theatre?  A.  Went  over  to  see  John  Drew  in  the 
"  Bauble  Shop,"  at  the  Empire  Theatre. 

Q.  Two  weeks  ago?    A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  two  weeks 

ago.  I 

Q.  Did  you  see  Matilda  Hermann  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  swear  here  that  you  have  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  about  Matilda' Hermann  leaving»New  York?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Matilda  Hermann  had  been  sub- 
poenaed, when  you  received  the  first  subpoena?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  a  number  of  police 
officers  were  interested  in  her  ai)pearance  one  way  or  another? 
A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Were  you  at  all  interested?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  interested?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  indifferent  as  to  whether  she  comes  here  or  not? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  Matilda  Hermann  should  come  here  and  state  that  she 
kissed  you  good-bye  at  the  Grand  Central  Depot  when  she  was 
leaving  New  York,  would  she  be  swearing  to  the  truth  or  a 
falsehood.    A.  To  a  falsehood. 

Q.  If  she  came  here  and  swore  that  she  bought  that  watch  in 
Tiffany's,  and  that  you  were  with  her,  would  she  be  swearing 
to  the  truth  or  a  falsehood?    A.  A  falsehood. 

Q.  Not  a  shado.w  of  truth  in  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  her  keeping  a  house  of  ill-fame?  A. 
I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Who  lived  in  133  Third  street?    A.  I  don't  know 
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Q.  What  sort  of  house  was  it?  A.  Its  reputation  was  a  dis- 
orderly-house. 

Q.  Who  occupied  it?    A.  That  I  can  not  say. 
Q.  How  do  you  know  then  it  was  disorderly?     A.  It  was 
down  on  the  record  as  a  disorderly-house;  it  had  been  raided. 

Q.  Was  any  name  connected  with  it?  A.  I  suppose  it  was; 
I  don't  remember  what  it  was. 

Q.  If  you  remember  the  house  can't  you  remember  the  name? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  record?    A.  The  station-house  blotter,  I  suppose. 
Q.  Do  you  know  it  now;  no  suppose;  do  you  know  it?    A.  I 
know  that  the  — 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  there  is  on  the  record  of  the  Mercer 
street  station-house,  of  the  Fifteenth  precinct,  of  133  Third 
street  having  been  raided  as  a  disorderly-house;  will  you  swear 
that?    A.  Not  positively. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  133  Third  street?    A.  I  don't  remember. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  ring  the  bell  on  the  stoop  of  133  Third  street? 
A.  I  don't  remember;  I  may. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  your  remarkably  exceptional  detective 
skill  to  get  evidence  against  133  Third  street?  A.  I  tried  a  good 
many  places. 

Q.  Did  you  try  it  on  133  Thfrd  street?  A.  I  don't  know;  I 
may. ' 

Q.  Will  you  name  another  house  in  that  precinct  that  you 
tried  evening  after  evening  by  ringing  a  bell  besides  137  and  139? 
A.  There  are  other  houses  I  tried  and  succeeded;  and  there  is 
quite  a  number  I  did  not  succeed  with. 

Q.  And  you  succeeded  by  the  same  method  you  tried  to  get 
into  Madam  Hermann's  house?  A.  No,  sir;  there  was  some 
I  succeeded  myself  in  because  I  was  not  known. 
Q.  Because  you  were  not  known?  A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  was  it  you  were  known  in  Madam  Hermann's  house? 
A.  From  passing  the  street;  I  suppose  I  was  pointed  out  as  the 
wardman  of  the  precinct 

Q.  So  a  wardman,  instead  of  being  a  detective,  is  well  known 
to  all  the  disorderly-houses  in  the  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  he  is  pointed  out  as  the  wardman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  it  is  not  that  they  fear  him,  is  it?    A.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose they  do. 
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Q.  Bimplj  he  is  pointed  out  to  them  as  a  coUeccor  for  the 
captain?    A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  it?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q,  Is  this  the  first  time?  A.  I  heard  about  it  through  the 
papers;  that  is  all. 

Q.  And  it  was  through  the  papers  that  jou  got  your  first 
knowledge  that  the  wardman  was  the  colleclur  for  the  captain? 
A.  Yes. 

ri  I'hat  was  the  first  time?    A.  Yea 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  about  it  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  Oflicer  Cooney,  I  notice  a  smile  playing  around  your 
handsome  lips;  are  you  smiling  at  the  answer  or  the  simplicity 
of  your  appearance  here?    A.  Smiling! 

Q.  Yes;  you  are  smiling.  A.  I  suppose  it  is  my  customary 
appearance. 

Q.  ^Yhen  you  uttered  such  an  answer  as  you  have  to  me  here, 
in  the  presence  of  the  people  of  New  York,  that  you  never  heard 
that  a  wardman  was  the  collector  of  the  captain  until  you  read 
it  in  the  newspapers,  did  you  think  your  word  would  be  accepted 
as  the  truth?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  care?  A.  That  is  a  difference  of  opinion  people 
have;  some  may  accept  it  as  the  truth,  and  some  may  not;  I  am 
simj)ly  stating  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  that  1  — 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  your  knowledge  and  belief;  you 
think  you  are  here  now^  to  make  these  glib  answers  to  me,  and 
you,  in  your  conscience,  know^  they  are  not  true;  is  not  that  the 
fact?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that,  right  in  your  conscience,  when  you 
answer  nie  on  your  oath  that  you  never  heard  the  wardman  is 
looked  upon  as  collector  for  the  captain  until  you  read  it  in  the 
newH])apers;  you  mean  to  say  right  in  your  conscience  you  are 
lyinn:?    A.  Lying? 

Q.  Yes;  l,>ing — lying.    A.  No,  sir. 

My  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  do  yo^i  accoiiat  for  this  watch  transaction;  how  do 
you  account  for  it?    A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  watch. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  anybody  else  in  that  precinct  of  that 
name,  Jos^nh  Coon'^?    A.  Not  during  my  time. 


By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Any  other  time?  A.  That  I  can  not  say;  there  are 
strangers  from  time  to  time  coming  into  the  precinct,  and  I  can 
not  remember;  there  may  be  others  there  for  all  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  officers  on  the  force  of  the  name 
of  Joseph  Cooney?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  officer  on  the  force  of  the  name  of  Joseph 
Cooney?    A.  Only  myself,  Michael  Joseph. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  go  to  the  theatres  while  you  were 
wardman  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct?  A.  Every  time  it  fell  my 
night  off.  , 

Q.  And  how  frequently  did  your  night  off  occur?  A.  E^ery 
20  nights. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  to  the  theatre?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  matinee?    A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  Did  you  go?    A.  During  the  time  I  was  on  the  show;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  while  you  were  wardman?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  clear  about  that?    A.  Pretty  positive. 

Q.  When  you  say  positive,  do  you  mean  to  give  me  that  as  a 
<^onclusive  answer  of  your  inability  to  go  to  the  theatres,  to  the 
ttxatinee?    A.  I  have  a  duty  to  perform. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  the  question?  A.  I  am  pretty  positive 
t>xit  I  can  not  say  positive. 

Q.  You  are  not  certain?    A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  go  with  Madame  Hermann? 
-^"V.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  disorderly-houses  were  in  the  Fifteenth  pre- 
cinct while  you  were  wardman?  A.  I  can  not  remember;  I  never 
Counted  them. 

Q.  One  hundred?    A.  No;  I  don't  think  there  was  that  many. 

Q.  You  had  your  book;  you  had  your  little  book?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  had  a  memorandum. 

Q.  You  carried  it  in  your  inside  pocket?  A.  I  had  a  memoran- 
dum-book at  that  time. 

Q.  You  carried  it  in  your  inside  pocket?  A.  I  don't  know  in 
what  pocket  1  carried  it  in. 

Q.  You  carried  it  in  your  inside  pocket,  inside  or  outside? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  not  a  police  record^  A.  No;  ray  iirivate  memo- 
randum. 

L.  460 
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Q.  What  did  you  keep  a  private  memorandiim-book  of  th^ 
houses  in  the  precinct  for?  A.  Because  it  became  my  duty  to 
know  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  Wliy  didn't  you  make  a  report  to  the  station-house?  A. 
I  did. 

Q-  Will  you  swear  you  reported  to  the  station-house  eYery 
disorderly-house  you  had  any  memorandum  of?  A  Yes,  sir;  1 
reported  to  my  captain  verbally;  I  don't  know  what  he  done. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  verbally?  A.  I  told  him  I  thought 
such  was  the  case;  and  then  he  would  instruct  — 

Q.  Where  was  he  when  you  told  him?  A.  He  might  be  out- 
side the  station-house,  or  might  be  in  his  own  roonL 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  discovered  the  house  was  a  disorderly- 
house  you  would  tell  the  captain?  A.  If  I  knew  it  was  a  di^ 
orderly  house  I  would  apply  for  a  warrant  immediately. 

Q.  How  many  houses  did  you  apply  for  warrants  for  dis- 
orderly houses  when  you  were  wardman  there?  A.  On  my  own 
behalf,  I  think  a  dozen. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  one  you  applied  for? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  now. 

Q.  Not  one;  and  you  say  here  that  you  applied  for  a  dozen 
warrants  while  you  were  wardman  of  that  precinct,  and  you 
can  not  jrive  us  the  name  of  one  person  you  complained 
against?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  ever  complained  against  a  keeper 
of  disorderly  houses  while  you  were  wardman?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  Who  was  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

(j.  Man  ui-  woman?  A.  I  tan  not  say  without  I  can  see  the 
reccwd. 

Q.  '^Tiite  or  black?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Street  or  avenue?  A.  I  don't  remember  without  referring 
to  the  records.  ^ 

Q.  What  year?    A.  During  the  year  189L 

Q.  What  became  of  the  case?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  there  an  arrest  made?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  court?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^lio  was  it  that  you  went  to  court  with?  A.  The  prisoner, 
of  course. 

Q.  ^Tio  was  the  prisoner?    A.  That  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  recollection  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  memory  fails  you  again?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  was  an  important  branch  of  your  official  duty,  was 
it  not?    A.  What,  sir? 

Q.  The  detection  of  these  disorderly-houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  was  an  important  branch  of  your  official  business? 
A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  fact  that  was  the  most  important  business  you  had 

to  attend  to  in  your  precinct?    A.  No,  sir;  I  had  burglary  and 

larceny  cases  to  attend  to  and  in  fact  that  was  my  special  work. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  general  everyday  work  was  concerned,  the 

most  important  was  the  detection  of  these  houses,  was  it?    A. 

S'es,  sir.  ; 

<J.  And  will  you  state  to  this  committee  that  you  can  not 
i*^inember  a  single  house  with  reference  to  which  you  informed 
^xxd  secured  a  warrant  on  your  own  testimony?  A.  I  can  not 
stTfite  positively  without  reference  to  the  records. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  say  you  arrested  burglars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  burglars  did  you  arrest  during  your  detective 
rvice?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  the  names  of  all  the  noted  burglars 
^"00  arrested?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  a  burglar?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  burglary?  A.  Breaking  into  a  liquor  store  on  the 
corner  of  Mercer  and  Bleecker  sti*eets;  I  believe,  for  breaking 
into  a  saloon. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  I  don't  remember  his  name. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  proprietor?  A.  At  that  time  it 
was  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  King. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  burglar  you  ever  arrested  and  had  any 
connection  with?  A.  No;  I  arrested  a  man  for  larceny  of  some 
clothing,  from  a  clothing  store  between  Great  Jones  and  Fourth 
streets  on  Broadway. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  liquor  store?  A. 
Mr.  King  used  to  keep  the  liquor  store. 

Q.  What  is  his  name — his  Christian  name?  A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  name. 
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Q.  What  corner  was  that?    A.  The  northeast  comer. 
Q.  Of  what  streets?    A.  Of  Mercer  and  Bleecker  streets. 
Q.  NoilJieast  corner  of  Mercer  and  Bleecker;  do  you    sweax* 
that  there  was  ever  a  liquor  store  on  that  corner;  will  you  sweair 
it  here  to-day?    A.  North — 
Q.  Don't  rumageyour  memory?  A.  Give  me  a  chance  to  think. 
Q.  Will  you  swear  here  there  was  ever  a  liquor  store   while 
you  were  in  that  precinct  upon  that  corner  you  have  stated?  A. 
Yes.  I 

Q.  You  positively  swear  to  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Are  you  absorutely  certain  on  that?    Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  a  man  of  the  name  of  King  kept  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  know  him  personally?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  spoke  to  him?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  keep  there?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 
Q.  What  year  was  he  there?    A.  When  I  first  went   to   the 
precinct  in  1885  or  1884. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  there?    A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  One,  two  or  three  years?    A.  He  was  there  a  few  years 
to  my  knowledge,  he  may  have  been  more. 

Q.  I  would  like,  as  matter  of  information,  to  have  you 
describe  to  us  the  four  corners  of  that  street?  A.  On  the 
southwest  corner  there  is  a  large  ten-story  building  kept  by 
some  mercantile  house,  I  don't  know  what  it  is;  on  the  north- 
west corner  I  believe  it  is  kept  by  hatters  and  feathers  — 
flowers  and  feathers  in  the  upper  portion;  the  southeast  and 
northeast  corners  are  both  saloons,  they  were  in  my  time. 
Q.  I  am  speaking  about  your  time?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  panel-house  existing  in  that  precinct 
while  you  were  wardmau?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  panel-house  existing  in  that  precinct    while 
you  were  a  wardmau?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  one?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  one?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Could  a  panel-house  exist  there  without  your  knowledge? 
A.  Possibly,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  wardman?     A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Nevertheless  it  was  your  duty  to  look  after  these  things — 
special  duty;  could  it  exist  there?    A.  Possibly,  yes. 

Q.  Women  have  been  on  the  stand  here  and  sworn  tliey  did 
exist  there   during  a  period  of  time  you  have   mentioned   you 
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were  wardman;  did  thej  swear  to  what  was  true  or  false?  A. 
Panel-houses  existed? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  That  I  do  not  know  of. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know?    A.  No,  sip. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  appealed  to  to  make  arrests  for  robbei.us 
in  panel-houses?  A.  I  did  make  arrests  in  the  case  of  a  rob- 
berj  in  what  I  called  a  bedhouse. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  ever  being  appealed  to  by  a  gentleman 
^ho  took  you  to  the  house,  and  you  took  two  hours  to  go  one 
Week  to  the  house  where  he  had  been  robbed  of  ?500?    A.  No, 
®^^;  two  hours  to  go  one  block? 
Q.  From  the  station-house?     (No  answer.) 

By  Chairman   Lexow:    ' 
^.  Or  about  —  a  long  period  of  time? 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

^.  Do  you  remember?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  going  to  a  house  for  a  man  who 
^^mained  in  the  station-house  until  you  went  in;  and  you  looked 
^Xider  the,  bed?    A.  I  remember  going  to  quite  a  number. 

Q.  I  ask  in  this  particular  case,  where  you  did  not  make  an 
Arrest?     A.  I  don't  remember;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Y'our  memory  fails  you  on  that  then;  you  think  if  I  men- 
'tioned  the  name  of  the  man  that  went  with  you,  do  you  think 
it  would  revive  your  feeble  memory?    A.  It  might. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  going  to  a  house  157  Third  street  where 
a  robberv  had  been  committed?    A.  There  was  no  such  number. 
Q.  There  is  no  such  number?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Not  now?    A.  Never  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  going  with  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Palmer  to  a  house  where  a  robbery  had  been  committed?  A. 
Yes,  sir.    i 

Q.  Where  was  that  house?    A.  In  Macdougal  street,  between 
Bleecker  and  West  Third. 
Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrests?    A.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 
Q.  This  man  went  right  to  the  station-house  and  said  he  had 
been  robbed  of  |500?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  made  a  complaint  at  the 
station-house  that  he  had  been  robbed;  I  don't  remember  the 
amount. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  he  was  kept  In  the  station- 
house  after  he  made  his  complaint?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  took  you  to  go  from  the  station- 
house  to  the  house  in  Macdougal  street?  A.  About  10  or  15 
minutes,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  are  not  clear  about  that?  A.  I  should  judge  from 
the  distance. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrests  when  you  came  to  Macdougal 
street?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  in  the  house  where  this  gentleman  was  robbed  in 
Macdougal  street,  when  you  reached  Macdougal  street,  there 
was  nobody  there  to  arrest?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  anybody  with  that  robbery?  A.  I 
think  I  did. 

Q.  What!    A.  In  connection  with  that  robbery? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  No. 

Q.  >Vas  that  gentleman  in  the  station-house  once,  or  twice, 
or  half  a  dozen  times?    A.  He  was. 

Q.  For  months  after?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  all  that  you,  with  your  remarkable  detective  sldll 
—  you  were  not  able  to  make  an  arrest  in  that  house  or  of  any- 
one connected  with  that  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  J500  was  shaken  down  to  you?  A.  I 
never  got  any  of  it 

Q.  Wasn't  it  to  you  that  the  men  who  were  robbed  in  the 
precinct  in  those  houses  and  when  the  complainant  or  the  ward- 
man  particnlarly,  v;;\s  brought  there,  that  the  unfortunate 
women  had  to  give  him  50  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
robbery?    A.  Not  in  my  case. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  news  to  you?    A.  Yes,  recently. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  it?  A.  Since  I  read  it  in  the 
papers. 

Q.  So  innocence  again  went  abroad  to  read  this  thing  in  the 
paper?  A.  It  is  certain  people  would  not  come  and  tell  me 
about  it. 

Q.  A  detective,  and  a  ward  detective  while  you  were  there, 
you  never  heard  of  such  practice?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  one  ever  made  complaint  to  you  about  it?  A.  Com- 
plaints that  they  were  robbed? 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Palmer  threatening  to  go  to  head- 
quarters about  his  robbery?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  threaten  in  your  i)resence  to  *;o 
to  headquarters  about  the  robbery?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Palmer  was  threatened  witt  beinj; 
locked  up  in  a  cell  while  he  was  making  his  complaint?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  such  a  thing  occur  in  your  presence?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  are  clear  of  all  that  occurred?    A.  Clear  of  what  oc- 
curred in  my  presence;  yes. 
Q.  I  am  asking  you,  I  am  not  asking  you  what  occurred  out  of 

it;  was  that  house  —  what  number  in  Macdougal  street  did  you 

say? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  has  not  given  the  number. 
Q.  Well,  in  Macdougal  street;  I  have  got  the  number,  officer; 
1  will  help  your  memory;  you  see  your  memory  is  not  so  poor 
^fter  all;  you  remember  Macdougal  street  in  connection  with 
that  house?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  raid  on  that  disorderly-house  where 
the  robbery  was  committed  in  Macdougal  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  report  it  to  the  station-house  as  a  disorderly 
house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  up  the  stoop  and  ring  the  bell  in  the  even- 
ing to  try  and  get  evidence  against  that  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  robbery  was  committed  there?  A.  No,  sir;  it 
was  not  a  disorderly-house;  it  was  respectable  people  there. 

Q.  And  yet  you  searched  the  house?  A.  The  basement;  the 
rooms  this  woman  occupied  whom  Mr.  Palmer  claimed  robbed 
him. 

Q.  We  will  divide  the  house  into  basement  and  upper  stories; 
<iid  you  ever  try  to  get  into  the  disorderly  part  of  that  house? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  in  after  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  evidence  against  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Make  a  complaint  against  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  the  evidence  there  on  the  statement  of  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, why  didn't  you  close  up  that  portion  of  the  house?  A.  It 
was  closed  up  by  the  party  whom  he  claimed  robbed  him; 
gfie  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  and  left,  and  did  not  return  — 
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they  did  come  back  again,  and   was  tried  in  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  on  his  complaint,  and  were  dismissed, 
because  I  was  a  witness  there.  , 

Q.  And  do  you  speak  now  from  your  knowledge?    A.  Yea; 

Q.  What  was  the  person^s  name  that  was  arrested?  A.  That 
I  can  not  remember;  it  was  a  colored  woman;  I  do  not  know 
what  her  name  was. 

Q.  Who  arrested  her?    A.  Some  of  the  officers  in  the  precinct 

Q.  Arrested  her  for  that  robbery?  A.  Yes,  sir;  pointed  out 
to  them  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

Q.  Not  in  the  house?    A.  On  the  street 

Q.  Not  in  your  precinct?  A.  That  I  don't  remember  where  it 
was.  '  I 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  was  across  Sixth  avenue?  A.  I  dont 
know,  because  I  was  away  at  the  time.  \ 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it?  A.  When  I  came  baok 
I  heard  all  about  it 

Q.  You  don't  know  about  the  arrest?  A.  Only  from  what 
knowledge  I  received  from  them. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  Palmer  a  white  man?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  will  ask  to  suspend  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  until 
a  quarter  past  2  o'clock,  if  you  please. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  desire  to  put  any  further  ques- 
tions to  this  witness? 

Mr.  Goff.—  I  will,  later. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  This  witness  is  to  appear  again  tb\^ 
afternoon?  , 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  to  consider  himself  under  subpoena? 

Mr.  Goff.—  Yes.  , 

Q.  You  understand  that,  witness? 

The  Witness.—  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  for  this 
morning  will  attend  again  at  quarter  after  2  o'clock  this  after- 
noon.   The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  that  time. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

J  October   25,   1894. 

Present — The  Senators  as  before. 

John  C.  Sheehan.  was  called  to  the  stand: 

Senator  Cantor. —  Before  the  witness  is  sworn,  Mr.  Goff,  I 
Ish  to  say  that  I  understand  Commissioner  Sheehan  is  per- 
^^<itly  willing  to  be  examined,  and  whenever  his  presence  has 
t>^ien  required  here  he  has  been  in  the  courtroom.    Just  now  he 
l«i  a  member  of  the  police  board  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
tlxat  board  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  the 
^^l^tion  machinery  of  this  city.    There  are  four  members  of  the 
^>oard.   Not  only  must  all  petitions  be  passed  upon  by  the  board, 
^t  there  is  a  multitude  of  detail  work  which  makes  it  impera^ 
Te  that  the  commissioner  shall  be  present  every  day  and 
most  every  hour  of  the  day  from  now  until  election;  and  I 
Xibmit  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  hdSrdly  fair  to  the 
Tiblic  interests  of  the  kind  I  have  suggested  to  call  the  police 
^^mmissioniT  at  this  time.     Of  coarse.  T  bavo  rot  talked  to 
e  commissioner  or  anybody  else  upon  the  subject,  except 
''Jie  little  informal  talk  which  took  place  between  yourself  and 
^tle  committee  here.     It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  circum- 
stances the  public  interests  would  require  that  he  be  allowed 
'to  attend  to  the  performance  of  his  duties  at  headquarters. 
Mr.  Goff. —  Proceed  with  the  oath,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Cantor. —  I  understand  then  that  the  protest  I  have 
made  is  overruled.  . 

Chairman   Lexow. —  Nothing  has  been   overruled  yet     The 
commissioner  has  not  been  sworn  jet 
Senator  Cantor. —  I  protest  against  his  being  sworn  now. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  You  may  make  the  protest  after  he  hai 
been  sworn. 

Witness  John  C.  Sheehan  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
he  being  called  on  behalf  of  the  State: 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  it  is  just  to  Com- 
missioner Sheehan  to  say  that  he  has  (of  course,  as  he  has  m 
right  to  be)  been  at  all  times  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
this  committee  for  examination.  II  has  become  a  matter  oC 
imperative  duty  for  the  police  commissioners  to  be  exam^ 
ined  in  view  of  the  testimony  which  has  taken  plaoe 
L.  461 
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before  this  committee  in  the  preceding  montha  The 
commissioner  came  down  yesterday  and  commnnicated  to 
me  the  fact  that  the  rush  of  business  at  headquarters  touching 
the  filing  of  certificates  of  nomination  by  the  various  parties 
necessitated  his  presence  there.  I  excused  the  commissioner, 
understanding  from  him  then  that  yesterday  afternoon  was  the 
last  day  for  such  filing,  until  this  morning.  It  appears  that 
some  misunderstanding  may  have  arisen  in  the  commissioner's 
mind  as  to  the  time  of  his  excuse.  So  that  I  sent  for  him,  and 
he  is  here.  He  now  tells  me  that  they  are  engaged  at  head- 
quarters in  that  public  business.  I  have  consulted  with  you 
gentlemen  upon  this  subject  and  I  simply  express  now  what 
your  sentiments  are  and  they  accord  with  my  own;  First,  l»'at 
the  necessity  of  Mr.  Sheehan's  examination  is  imperative  and 
must  be  had;  Secondly,  that  notwithstanding  the  duty  that 
rests  upon  the  committee  and  counsel  they  are  nevertheless  dis- 
inclined to  take  action  that  would  appear  to  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  conduct  of  public  business  at  this  particular  time 
at  police  headquarters;  and  after  consultation  with  you  gentle- 
men I  desire  now  that  for  this  afternoon,  as  the  commissioner 
has  told  me  that  the  police  board  has  taken  a  recess  and  are 
going  into  session  again  upon  this  business  this  afternoon,  that 
the  commissioner  who  has  now  been  sworn,  be  excused  again 
this  afternoon  so  that  he  may  attend  to  his  public  duties;  and 
to-morrow  morning,  so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
or  misapprehension  now,  the  commissioner  will  appear  here  for 
examination,  and  his  examination  will  then  be  entered  upon 
and  continued  until  the  close.         ' 

Senator  Cantor. —  Mr.  Goff,  of  course,  there  has  not  been  any 
serious  difference  between  any  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  yourself  about  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Goff.— There  has  not  ' 

Senator  Cantor. —  And  at  the  same  time  the  proceedings  have 
been  conducted  by  you  in  your  own  way,  and  no  exception  has 
been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Sheehan  has  been 
here  on  and  off  for  a  long  while.  He  is  ready  to  be  examined, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  would  suggest  that  inasmuch  as  the  pub- 
lic mind  has  been  excited  for  so  long  a  time  one  week  more, 
until  after  election,  could  hardly  affect  the  condition  of  things 
within  the  city.  The  commissioner  has  a  number  of  very 
Important  duties  to  perform  in  connection  with  his  department 


He  has  mil  tiie  ballots  to  get  out — I  doot  know  how  manj^ 
and  ail  the  Tsrioos  details  neceBBarr  to  pot  this  marhinqnr  in 
operation.  I  tlioefore  snlMnit,  oot  of  fairness  to  the  imerests 
of  the  pnUic,  that  his  eramination  ooght  to  go  oxer  until  after 
decticMi  at  least. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  committee  hare  decided  that. 

8enat<^  Cantor. —  A  nugoritr  of  the  committee  hare  decided 
against  me. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Commi8a<m^  8heehan*8  testimonj  wHl 
be  taken  to-morrow.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  commissioner  a 
question  or  two  before  he  is  excused. 

Examinati<A  bj  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  that  tou  should  attend  the  meeting  of  iht 
police  board  this  afternoon?    A.  Absolutely  so. 

Q.  It  is  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  that  the  duties  there  derolving  upon  iht 
board  can  not  be  effectuallT  carried  on  unless  tou  are  present? 
A.  That  is  mj  understanding. 

Q.  And  as  a  public  senrant  too,  therefore^  ask  to  be  excused 
this  afternoon,  on  that  ground?  A.  I  am  not  asking  for  it  at 
all :  if  I  am  required  to  be  here  to-morrow  morning.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  go  now.  because  to-morrow  morning  is  eren  more  import* 
ant  than  to-dav;  to-morrow  is  the  last  dav  for  the  filing  of  decla- 
rations  of  independent  nominatioDs:  thev  must  be  acted  upon 
to-morrow,  and  if  I  am  to  come  here  to-morrow  morning  I  would 
prefer  to  remain  on  the  stand. 

Bt  Senator  BradleT: 

Q.  Does  not  the  time  for  the  filing  of  declarations  of  inde- 
pendent nominations  occur  at  12  o'clock  to-night?  A  On  the 
night  of  the  27th. 

Bt  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  If  any  question  should  arise  in  the  police  court,  would  it 
not  be  possible  for  them  to  notify  too,  and  we  take  a  recess 
then,  and  then  too  mijrht  attend  the  board  meeting  and  conduct 
your  business  in  that  way?  A.  The  board  is  in  continnous  ses- 
sion; there  are  seven  or  eight  million  ballots  to  be  prepared, 
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and  the  least  little  mistake  might  destroy  the  entire  eleotion 
machinery  of  this  county. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  committee  are  willing  to  testify  that 
you  have  at  all  times  attended  here  when  notified  and  been 
ready  to  be  examined,  and  have  thus  shown  the  consciousness 
of  rectitude  anyway.  Now,  the  public,  entirely  apart  from  the 
committee,  are  interested  in  this  question  as  much  as  you  are. 
We  do  not  want  to  labor  under  the  imputation  that  we  have  laid 
a  groundwork  here  in  the  shape  of  an  indictment  from  which 
the  public  are  asked  to  infer  all  sorts  of  things  against  the  com- 
missioners, and  then  take  an  advantage  of  that  inference.  After 
election  has  been  held  a  subsequent  examination  might  show 
that  the  inference  was  not  well  founded.  I  say  it  is  due  to  the 
public,  apart  from  what  is  due  to  you  as  an  individual,  because 
it  is  a  consideration  that  may  enter  into  the  decision  of  public 
questions  at  the  next  election. 

Senator  Cantor. —  It  is  done  to  affect  the  election,  is  it? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Not  at  all. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Goff,  that  if  the  com- 
missioner is  ready  to  go  on^  we  had  better  do  so. 

Witness. —  I  say  that  if  I  am  going  on  to-morrow  morning  I 
might  as  well  stay  on  now.  As  I  say,  we  have  a  meeting  this 
afternoon,  and  we  will  have  another  one  to-morrow.  If  I  am  to 
oome  to-morrow,  my  absence  from  the  board  will  be  just  as  im- 
portant as  my  absence  this  afternoon.  Of  course,  if  that  is  the 
position  taken  by  this  committee,  I  am  ready  to  go  ahead. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Goff,  that  if  we 
notify  the  police  board  that  in  case  the  services  of  the  commis- 
sioner were  necessary  a  telephone  message  may  be  sent  here 
and  the  commissioner  excused  during  those  times,  that  the  pub- 
lic service  can  not  be  interfered  with  under  those  circumstances 

Senator  Cantor. —  Do  you  not  think  that  those  matters 
there  require  consultation  and  conference?  It  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  since  the  publio 
have  waited  all  this  time,  that  one  week  more  will  not  work 
any  serious  harm  to  the  public  interests.  I  infer  from  what 
Senator  O'Connor  has  said  that  it  is  done  to  affect  the  campaign. 
Of  course,  that  is  an  imputation  which  I  know  ought  not  to  be 
placed  upon  the  counsel  for  the  committee,  nor  do  I  think  it  is 
shared  in  by  the  members  of  the  committee.  At  the  same  time 
that  is  the  logical  inference  from  the  statement  which  the  Sena- 
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tor  has  made.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a  Republican  partisan 
board  left  at  police  headquarters,' and  this  commissioner  sent 
backward  and  forward,  it  seems  to  me  it  will  interfere  very 
materially  with  the  force  of  this  investigation.  I  submit  that 
Uiasmach  as  the  commissioner  has  shown  his  willingness  to 
be  examined,  that  public  anxiety  can  be  deferred  for  one  week, 
until  after  election,  and  then  no  one  can  be  charged,  not  even 
Senator  (VConnor,  with  examining  any  witness  jm  order  to  affect 
the  result  of  the  ballot-box.    ) 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Of  course,  I  am  not  responsible  lor  any 
construction  that  Senator  Cantor  sees  fit  to  put  upon  my  state- 
ment It  has  no  such  legitimate  construction.  I  say  it  is  due  to 
the  public,  regardless  of  politics  or  anything  else,  that  they 
know  how  much  or  how  little  the  various  commissioners  of  the 
police  board  are  responsible  for  the  condition  of  affairs  that 
exist  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Your  whole  city  is  excited  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  this  is  the  great  issue  they  are  called 
to  pass  upon,  entirely  independent  of  politics.  I  say  they  are 
entitled  to  it ;  they  are  entitled  to  know. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It' seems  to  me  that  the  question  nar- 
rows itself  down  to  this.  We  will  have  to  decide  either  to  not 
examine  Police  Commissioner  Sheehan  until  after  next  week 
or  during  the  course  of  next  week,  or  continue  the  examination 
DOW.  Inasmuch  as  the  commissioner  says  that  he  would  go 
on  now  if  we  are  going  to  examine  him  to-morrow,  and  the 
committee  has  already  determined  that  he  should  be  examined 
to-morrow,  it  leaves  us  no  loophole;  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  examine  him  now,  and  I  suggest  that  we  proceed. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  desire  to  have  the  record  show  that  I 
dissent  from  the  examination  of  the  commissioner  at  this  time. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goffi 

Q.  By  the  way,  commissioner,  where  is  the  station-house  of 
tte  Twelfth  precinct?    A.  It  is  over  on  the  east  side. 

Q.  Where  is  it?  A.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  location  of  it 
in  a  moment. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  not  give  it  to  us  without  referring  to  a 
record?    A.  Well,  I  prefer  to  be  correct. 

Q.  Wait  awhile,  commissioner?  A.  I  am  not  going  to  look  at 
anything;  I  am  getting  my  papers  in  order. 
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Q.  I  haye  asked  you  as  the  fountain  of  knowledge  in  the  polios 
department,  where  the  station-house  of  a  precinct  is?  A.  Cor- 
ner of  Delancey  and  Attorney  streets. 

Q.  Corner  of  Delancey  and  Attorney  streets?  A,  I  think  it  ii^ 
in  that  neighborhood;  I  think  that  is  the  location  of  it 

Q.  You  think;  where  is  the  station-house  of  the  Sixteenths 
precinct?    A.  That  is  on  West  Twentieth  street 

Q.  West  Twentieth  street  runs    from    Fifth    avenue  to  th< 
river?    A.  Well,  it  is  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  avenne& 

Q.  Between  Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again  to  please — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  not  refresh  your  recollection,  Mr. 
Commissioner,  by  looking  at  any  documents. 

Q.  Mr.  Sheehan,  you  are    a    lawyer?      A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am 
lawyer. 

Q.  You  know  the  rule  of  evidence  that  when  a  witness 
asked  not  to  look  at  a  memorandum  in  writing  that  he  should 
not  look  at  it?    A.  I  have  not  looked  at  it  to  refresh  my  memory 
on  any  question  you  have  asked  me. 

Q  You  were  very  quick  in  turning  over  the  leaves  after  T 
asked  you  not  to  look  at  it;  I  ask  you  as  a  commissioner  of  polios 
for  a  question  of  information  to  help  us  in  our  duties  here, 
where  a  certain  station-house  or  precinct  is — ^the  station-honae 
of  a  certain  precinct?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  tell  you  the  Sixteenth  pre- 
cinct station-house  is  on  West  Twentieth  street,  between  Seventh 
and  Eighth  avenues. 

Q  What  precinct  is  the  station-house  in  Leonard  street;  what 
precinct  is  that?    A.  Whereabouts  in  Leonard  street? 

Q.  Is  there  a  station-house  in  Leonard  street?  A.  Yes,  irir; 
It  is  known  as  the  Fifth  precinct. 

Q.  Cap  you  tell  us  where  the  Twelfth  precinct  is?  A.  The 
Twelfth  precinct  is  over  on  Delancey  street,  on  the  east  side. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  east  side  is  quite  a  large  territory  in 
New  York?  A.  T  said  on  Delancey  street,  comer  of  Attorney,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief  at  this  time. 

Q.  Then  we  take  it  that  you  as  a  police  commissioner  do  not 
know  precisely  the  location  of  a  station-honse  of  a  certain  pre^ 
cinct?  A.  I  know  the  location  of  every  station-honse  in  New 
York. 

Q.  How  many  precincts  oi^nter  at  Bowery  and  Hoaston 
street?    A.  Bowery  and  Houston? 
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Q.  Yes?  A.  The  Tenth  precinct;  it  doesn't  center  there;  it 
runs  up  there;  the  Fifteenth  runs  over  to  the  Bowerj,  and  I 
believe  the  Fourteenth;  I  cannot  fix  any  others  at  this  time; 
those  are  three  that  I  can  locate,  I  think 

Q  Well,  commissioner,  have  you  visited  every  station-house 
building  of  the  police  department  in  this  city?  A,  All  but  the 
Thirtieth  precinct,  I  believe. 

Q.  Where  is  that?  A.  That  is  up  at  One  Hundredth  street; 
no,  it  is  Captain  Meekim's  precinct;  that  is  up  on  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fourth  street,  I  believe. 

Q.  What?    A.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  I  said. 

Q.  You  said  One  Hundredth  street?  A.  One  Hundredth 
street  is  the  Twenty-sixth  precinct 

Q.  la  that  Captain  Meekim's?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  commander  of  the  One  Hundredth  station? 
A  I  think  it  is  Captain  Murphy. 

Q.  Do  all  these  things  require  thought  on  your  part?  A..  Yes, 
Bir| 

Q.  And  you  a  police  commissioner?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are 
3,400  members  of  the  police  force,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
captains  and  sergeants. 

Q.  But  there  are  only  35  captains?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  require  thought  and  reflection  on  your  part,  you  a 
police  commissioner  of  the  city  of  New  York,  before  you  can 
answer  where  a  station-house  is,  or  who  the  commander  of  that 
station-house  is?    A.  It  does  in  order  to  be  correct. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  New  York?  A.  About  eight 
years.  j 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  commissioner?  A.  About  twoi 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  it  takes  more  than  two 
years  for  a  commissioner  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  loca- 
tion of  every  station-house  in  New  York?  A.  I  know  the  loca- 
tion of  everv  station-house  in  New  York. 

Q.  WTien  you  said  Captain  Meekira  was  in  the  One  Hundredth 
street  you  evidently  didn't  know  the  location?  A.  I  said  Cap- 
tain Meekim  was  in  the  Thirtieth  precinct. 

Q.  You  said  first  One  Hundredth  street?    A.  Well,  I  was  not 
sure  of  the  location  of  the  station-house  at  that  time  without 
giving  it  some  thought. 
Q.  You  are  not  sure  of  the  location  of  one-half  of  the  station- 
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houses  in  New  York,  are  you  ?    A.  I  am  sure  of  the  location  €^' 
every  station-house  in  New  York.  » 

Q.  Of  course  you  know  where  headquarters  is  in  MalberP7 
street?    A.  I  believe  I  do,  Mr.  Goff.  ' 

Q.  And  you  know  where  the  station-house  is  that  you  hair^ 
just  mentioned  in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  street?  I^^ 
I  know  where  every  station  is;  I  can  not  tell  offhand  just  wha"-^ 
the  station-house  is  located,  but  I  can  go  direct  to  it 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  between  what  avenues  the  station-hons^^ 
in  Twenty-fourth  street  is?  A.  Well,  the  Thirteenth  precinc^^ 
is  — 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that;  I  am  asking  between  what  av€^^ 
nues  the  station  in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  street  is  ^ 
A.  I  say  that  the  Thirteenth  precinct  is  east  of  Eighth  avennS'^ 

Q.  I  am  asking  between  what  avenues  is  the  station-house  ii& 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  street  that  you  have  spoken  of? 
A  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  not  positive  of  justj  the 
location  or  just  the  street;  the  Thirtieth  precinct  station-house 
is  on  — 

Q.  Excuse  me;  will  you  please  tell  me  between  wliat  avenues 
the  station  in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  street  is?  A 
The  Thirtieth  precinct  — 

Q.  Will  yon  please  tell  me  between  what  avenues  the  station 
in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  street  is?  That  is  the 
seventh  time  I  Jiave  asked  that  question?  A.  Betw^een  what 
avenues?  « 

il  Tliat  is  what  I  said?  A.  I  told  you  that  the  Thirtieth 
precinct  —  • 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  —  A.  Now  I  am  answering  your  question 
in  mv  wav,  but  vou  will  not  take  the  answer  from  me. 

Q.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  station-house  in  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fourth  street;  I  asked  you  between  what  avenues  is 
that  station-house  in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  street; 
that  is  a  plain  question?  A.  I  said  afterward  that  I  was  not 
positive  it  was  on  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  street. 

Q.  Wore  vou  mistaken  when  vou  said  it?  A.  I  think  the 
Thirtieth  precinct  station-house  is  on  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
sixth  street,  west  of  Eighth  avenue. 

Q.  There  are  four  or  five  avenues  west  of  Eighth  avenueT  A, 
This  is  just  west  of  Eighth  avenue. 

Q.  Well,  west  within  what  distance?  A.  Well,  I  am  not  going 
to  say  within  what  distance. 
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Q.  Is  it  between  Eighth  avenue  and  the  next  avenue  west  of 
H  in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  street?  A.  I  think  it  is, 
bat  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  avenue  is  west  of  Eighth  avenue  in  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  street?  A.  I  think  it  is  St 
Nicholas. 

Q.  Is  it  between  Eighth  and  St  Nicholas  avenues?  A.  It  is 
close  to  it  , 

Q.  Is  it  in  that  neighborhood  on  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
aixth  street?  A.  I  said  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  street, 
west  of  Eighth  avenue;  but  I  don't  know  how  far  it  is. 

Q.  Which  is  it  now,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  or  One 

Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  street?    A.  I  am  almost  certain  the 

Thirtieth  precinct  is  on  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  street 

Q.  You  have  taken  a  sly  look  at  that  paper  in  your  hand?    A. 

Tes;  I  had  that  paper  here. 

Q.  Until  you  took  a  sly  look  at  that  paper  you  didn't  really 
know  where  the  Thirtieth  precinct  station  was?  A.  I  could  go 
to  it  without  any  hesitation,  but  I  couldn't  tell  offhand  the  num- 
ber of  every  station-house. 
[  Q.  Now  we  have  it  that  it  is  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth 
street;  are  you  right  now?    A.  I  believe  I  am. 

Q.  I  want  now,  commissioner,  where  the  station-house  is;  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunities' for  knowledge  that  you  have  had; 
now  will  you  say  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  street,  be- 
tween what  avenues?    A.  It  is  west  of  Eighth  avenue. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  the  street?  A.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  street  z 

Q.  On  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  you  are  wrong  again?    A.  I  may  be. 
Q.  There  is  no  station  in  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth 
street?   A.  Well,  I  may  be  wrong;  but  I  don't  think  it 

Q.  Yes;  I  think  you  are.    A.  I  won't  admit  I  am  wrong;  I  in- 
tlst  there  is  a  station-house  in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth 
street 
Q.  You  do?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  Thirtieth  precinct  on  the 

oiRdal  list  from  police  headquarters  of  the  police  department; 

▼ill  you  read  where  that  station  is?    A.  West  One  Hundred 

and  Twenty-fifth  street  " 

Q.  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street?    A.  Yes. 

L.  462 
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Q.  So  you  were  wrong  twice?  A.  Well,  I  was  wrong  in  that; 
I  am  satisfied;  I  knew  it  was  right  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  sure  there  is  any  station-house  in  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-eighth  street?  A.  I  think  there  is  one  up  there 
on  the  east  side. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  your  eye  caught  on  that  paper?  A.  I 
haven't  looked  at  this  paper. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  turned  it  over  frequently  enough.  A.  Yes; 
I  have  turned  it  over  a  number  of  times;  I  want  to  be  correct  in 
my  answers. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  for  a  police  commissioner,  who  has  been 
two  years  at  the  head  of  the  department,  to  come  here  with  a 
prepared  statement  showing  the  location  of  the  precincts  in 
this  city;  is  that  necessary?  A.  I  carry  this  around  for  infor- 
mation always. 
Q.  Is  it  necessary?  A.  No;  it  is  not  necessary. 
Q.  But  you  find  you  are  not  able  to  get  along  without  it?  A. 
I  can  get  along  without  this,  but  I  always  carry  this  around  in 
my  pocket 

Q.  You  have  been  carrying  it  since  you  have  been  a  commis- 
sioner? A.  I  had  one  list  prepared  when  I  was  first  made  a 
commissioner. 

Q.  And  with  all  the  familiar  acquaintances  you  have  had  and 
the  visitations  you  have  made  you  are  not  able  to  say  where 
certain  station-houses  are  located?  A.  I  can  say  where  every 
station  is. 

Q.  Does  your  mind  get  mixed  up  at  all  between  the  streets 
of  this  city  and  the  streets  of  Buffalo,  commissioner?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  We  have  spoken  of  Buffalo;  when  did  you  leave  Buffalo? 
A.  I  think  it  was  about  eight  years  ago. 
Q.  You  arrived  in  New  York  directly?    A.  Yea 
Q.  Took  up  your  residence,  your  home  here?    A.  I  lived  in 
New  York  off  and  on  for  a  year  or  two  prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  Before  you  took  up  a  permanent  residence?  A.  Prior  to 
my  taking  up  a  permanent  home;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  admitted  to  the  bar?  A.  I  think  I  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876. 

Q.  How  shortly  after  your  arrival  in  New  York  were  you 
appointed  to  a  public  position?    A.  Oh,  I  lived  in  New  York, 
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oil  and  on,  for  two  years  before  I  was  appointed  to  a  permanent 
position. 

Q.  I  asked  joa  how  shortly  after  yoor  arrival  yon  took  ap 
your  permanent  residence?    A.  A  short  time  afterward. 

Q.  Ton  were,  of  coarse,  assured  of  a  public  position  before 
you  came  to  New  Yorh  to  take  up  your  permanent  residence? 
A.  I  was  not 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  that  you  were  going  to  be 
appointed  to  a  public  position  before  you  came  here?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  time  of  your  arrival,  commisioner? 
A.  No;  I  can  not 

Q.  In  New  York?    A.  I  can  not  give  it 

Q.  As  nearly  as  you  can  recollect?  A.  Well,  as  I  said,  I  was 
here  a  year  or  more  prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  time  that  you  came  here  to  take 
op  your  permanent  residence. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  What  year  was  it?    A.  In  1886  I  came  here  permanently. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  |T      ^  }J 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  of  the  year  1886  you  came 
here?    A.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  in  July. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  aqueduct 
board?    A.  I  was  appointed  in  August 

Q.  You  came  here  to  New  York  in  July  and  you  were 
appointed  in  the  following  August,  next  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  a  position?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  you  didn't 
depend  upon  your  local  influence  or  knowledge  here  in  New 
York  to  obtain  that  position?  A.  I  had  a  great  many  friends 
in  New  York  at  that  time,  including  men  who  are  now  your 
friends;  such  as  Judge  Powers,  Mr.  Costigan  and  others. 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it;  they  must  be  good  fellows  if  they 
are  our  mutual  friends?    A.  Good  fellows. 

Q.  Was  it  through  these  gentlemen  that  you  obtained  that 
position?    A.  No  it  was  not;  but  I  know  they  were  very  glad 
that  I  did  obtain  it 
Q.  I  haven't  any  doubt  about  it  at  all;  the  point  is,  you  came 
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here  to  New  York  practically  assured  that  you  were  going  t< 
fill  a  public  position  here,  did  you  not?    A.  I  had  hopes  that  ■ 
would  get  a  position. 

Q.  That  is  the  truth  of  it?  A.  I  will  not  tell  you  anything 
but  the  truth  if  I  can  get  it  out. 

Q.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  you  will  do  anything  else^ 
what  position  did  you  fill?  A.  I  was  appointed  secretary  t( 
the  aqueduct  commission. 

Q.  What  was  your  salary?    A.  I  think  it  was  14,000  a  year.— 

Q.  You  think?    A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Is  it  such  a  thing  that  you  have  to  believeT    A.  I  d^ 
believe;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact?    A.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it?    A.  I  have  no  doubt  aboa^ 
it 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  fact?    A.  I  presume  it  is. 

Q.  But  you  know  it  is  a  fact;  not  what  you  think?    A.  I  kno^p^ 
the  salary  was  $4,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Then  there  is  no  necessity  for  believing  or  think- 
ing about  it 

Chairman  Lexow. —  But,  commissioner,  don't  you  see  that 
the  evidence  will  be  much  more  rapidly  taken  if  you  will  answer 
yes  or  no  to  such  questions  as  that 

Witness. —  But  I  am  answering. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  takes  five  minutes  that  way  to  get 
out  a  fact  that  you  could  have  answered  immediately. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Mr.  Goff  will  take  notice  of  the  fact  that 
lawyers  always  make  poor  witnesses. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Well,  lawyers  who  are  in  active  practice  of  the 
law  generally  do  make  poor  witnesses;  but  lawyers  who  have 
retired  from  tlie  active  ])raetif*e  of  the  law  generally  get  as 
smart  as  anybody  else  on  the  witness-stand. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  in  putting  my  questions  to  yon, 
I  comprehend  that  you  are  prepared  to  meet  any  and  all  ques- 
tions that  I  put  to  you?  A.  I  am  going  to  answer  them  as 
truthfully  as  I  know  how, 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  nothing  to  object  toT 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  are  a  public  oflScer  in  this  city?    A.  I  expect  fair 
treatment  and  expect  to  answer  every  question  put  to  me. 

Q.  And  you  have  nothing  to  conceal  and  nothing  to  put  back? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  commissioner,  were  you  a  married  man  when  you 
came  to  New  York?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  this  question  with  any  purpose  or  any 
design  to  inquire  into  your  very  private  affairs;  it  is  simply  to 
fix  time?   A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  when  you  first  came  to  New  York? 
A.  At  the  St  Clair  House. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  St  Clair  House?  A.  I 
lived  there  for  a  year  or  two  prior  to  coming  here;  and  for,  I  pre- 
Bume,  a  year  afterward. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  up  your  quarters,  after  the  St  Glair 
House?   A.  I  lived  on  West  Twenty-third  street 

0*  You  took  furnished  rooms  there?  A.  No;  I  lived  in  a 
boarding-house; 

Q<  Who  kept  that  boarding-house?  A.  I  don't  recall  the 
name  now.    \ 

Q.  Was  that  on  the  northwest  corner?  A.  Northwest  corner 
of  what? 

Q.  Twenty-third  street  and  Ninth  avenue?  A.  No,  sir;  It 
wsa  on  Twenty-third  street  near  Eighth  avenue. 

Q.  One  of  those  houses  a  little  removed  from  the  street  thei^T 
^  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Called  the  Chelsea  terrace,  do  you  remember  that?  A. 
No,  it  was  below  that;  it  was  west  of  Eighth  avenue  on  Twenty- 
third  street  * 

Q.  Those  houses  that  I  speak  of,  those  houses  that  belong  to 
the  Jay  Gould  Estate,  was  it  one  of  those?  A.  No,  it  was  acroHS 
the  street  from  one  of  those  houses. 

Q.  By  the  way,  commissioner,  you  have  been  attorney  for 
that  estate?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never?    A.  Never;    what  estate  do  you  mcau? 

Q.  The  Gould  Estate?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  property  belonging  to  the  individuals  of  that 
family?    A.  Of  the  Gould  family? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No,  sir.  '  ' 

Q.  Did  you  ever  act  as  such?  A.  As  attorney  for  the  Gould 
property,  never. 
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Q.  For  any  property?    A.  Belonging  to  the  Gould  Estate? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  act  as  such?    A.  Kot  that  I  know  of  now. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  acteJ  an  such  it  would  have 
escaped  your  memory?  A.  i  am  pretty  sure  it  ^ould  not;  I 
say  I  never  acted  as  such. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge?    A.  To  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  that  you  represented  the  Gould  Estate 
in  reference  to  their  property  in  West  Twenty-third  street?  A. 
I  never  said  any  such  thing. 

Q.  You  never  said  any  such  thing?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  attorneys  by  the  name  of  Kelly  &  McCrae  in 
this  city?    A.  Kelly  &  McCrea? 

Q.  Yes;  they  are  a  well-known  law  firm?  A.  I  know  of 
them.  I  \ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  them?  A.  I  may 
have.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  them  couching 
any  of  the  Gould  property  in  West  Twenty-third  street?  A. 
No,  sir.  * 

Q.  You  are  clear  abotit  that?    A.  I  am  clear  about  that 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  or  visit  from 
either  of  the  members  of  that  firm  in  relation  to  the  leasing  of 
the  Grand  Opera  House  for  the  use  of  the  Eighth  District 
Court?    A.  I  believe  I  did,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  the  Grand  Opera  House  belonged  to  the 
Gould  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  some  little  thing  to  do,  had  you —  A^ 
With  what? 

Q.  With  the  leasing  of  the  opera  house  for  court  purposes? 
A.  Not  the  slightest  in  the  world. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  ever  had?  A.  No,  sir;  this  gentle* 
man,  Kelly,  as  I  recollect,  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  use  my 
influence  to  have  something  done  with  reference  to  securing  a 
lease  of  that  opera  house. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him?  A.  I  don't  recollect  what  I  did 
tell  him. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  whether  you  would  use  your 
influence  or  not?    A.  I  don't  know.  | 

Q.  What  influence  did  he  want  you  to  use?  A.  That  I  can 
not  say.  •  '  I    ;  ^ 

Q.  What  did  you  understand?  A.  All  I  recall  of  that  is,  that 
tblM  gentleman  came  to  me  and  spoke  to  me  about  having  me 
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use  my  influence  in  some  waj,  for  or  against  having  me  secure 
a  lease  of  that  opera  house;  I  don't  know  what  it  was  for. 

Q.  You  were  a  police  commissioner  at  the  time?  A.  I  believe 
I  was. 

Q.  It  was  only  last  May  a  year  ago?  A.  Well,  I  was  a  com- 
missioner then.  f 

Q.  In  fact,  this  year;  not  a  year  ago?  A.  It  is  not  a  great 
'While  ago.  ^ 

Q.  It  wks  this  year,  1894?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  what  is  commonly 
called  backing  and  filling  about  the  removal  of  that  courthouse, 
from  Seventh  avenue  and  Twenty-second  street  over  to  the 
Grand  Opera  House?  A.  Let  me  refresh  my  memory;  I  think 
this  gentleman  called  to  see  me  about  a  place  at  Seventh  avenue 
and  Twenty-second  street. 

Q.  That  is  where  the  court  was?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And* he  called  to  see  you  to  endeavor —  A.  Now,  I  re- 
member distinctly;  he  wanted  me  to  use  my  influence  to  keep 
that  court  where  it  was,  I  believe.    . 

Q.  It  was  your  influence  he  sought  in  some  direction?  A.  I 
told  him  I  could  do  nothing  for  him. 

Q.  When  he  asked  you  for  your  influence  to  keep  the  court  in 
its  then  present  location,  didn't  you  tell  him  that  the  lease  waa 
signed  to  remove  it  to  the  Grand  Opera  House?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  recall  that  distinctly. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  that  you  couldn't  use  your  influence 
because  you  were  on  the  other  side?  A.  I  may  have,  but  I 
told  him  the  reason  I  knew  the  lease  was  signed;  that  I  had 
met  Judge  Steiner  that  morning  on  Twenty-third  street  on  my 
way  to  my  office,  and  that  he  showed  me  the  lease  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House. 

Q.  You  say  you  may  have  told  him  that  you  were  on  the  other 
side;  you  must  have  had  some  reason  for  telling  him  that?  A. 
I  may  have  told  him;  I  think  I  did;  that  I  preferred  the  Grand 
Opera  House  to  the  old  courthouse. 

Q.  You  must  have  had  some  reason  for  telling  him  that?  A, 
I  probably  had. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason?  A.  Because  the  Twenty-third 
Street  Grand  Opera  House  was  a  better  location  than  the  old 
courthouse. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  being  on  the  other  side  —  the  other 
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side  of  what?  A.  I  meant  that  I  preferred  the  Grand  Opera 
House  to  the  old  courthouse,  and  that  is  what  I  told  hiuL 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  you  had  been,  as  an  attorney,  nego- 
tiating the  lease?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  didn't?    A.  I  swear  I  didnt 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  didn't  tell  that  gentleman,  the 
member  of  a  reputable  law  firm  in  this  city,  that  you,  afl  an 
attorney,  were  on  the  other  side?    A.  I  did  not.        . 

Q.  You  swear  to  that?  A.  I  swear  to  it;  I  knew  nothing 
about  it  whatever. 

Q.  What!  A.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  subject,  except  1 
know  that  Judge  Steiner  met  me  on  the  street  and  showed  me 
the  lease,  and  I  think  it  was  that  same  afternoon  that  this  gen- 
tleman called. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  question  is,  did  you  say  that  you  were  on  the  other 
side  as  attorney?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not;  I  was  not  on  the  other 
Bide  as  attorney;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question;  the  question  is  whether  you 
said  that?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  in  substance  like  it?  A.  I  don't 
know  what  he  might  have  inferred  from  what  I  said. 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  he  said,  not  what  he  inferred?  A..  I  dont 
believe  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubts  in  your  recollection?  A.  I  don't  see 
how  I  could  say  such  a  thing. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  how  you  could,  but  did  you  say  it? 
Ik.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  that?    A.  I  am  very  clear. 

Q.  There  is  no  defect  in  your  memory?    A.  Not  on  that  point 

Q.  Or  that  you  didn't  take  an  interest  In  negotiating  that 
lease?    A.  No;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  didn't  take  an  interest  in  nego- 
tiating the  lease?    A.  I  swear  positively. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  the  lease  was  to  be  negotiated  before 
It  was  signed?  A.  I  did  not;  I  remember  Judge  Steiner  saying 
to  me  that  he  was  going  to  try  and  get  that  court  removed  trov 
where  it  was  to  the  Grand  Opera  House;  I  know  that 
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Q.  That  is  all  yoa  know  about  it?    A.  That  is  all. 
Q.  That  is  all?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  And  yoa  swear  here  that  you  had  no  hand,  act  or  part 
with  any  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  toward  negotiating  that 
lease?  A  Well^  I  talked  with  a  number  of  persons  about  it, 
but  with  no  persons  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  building. 
Q.  Well,  you  were  very  anxious  to  have  the  court  removed 
there,  were  you?    A.  Not  so  very  anxious. 

Q.  When  this  man  asked  you  for  your  influence,  what  influ- 
oice  did  he  seek  from  you  ?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What   did  you   understand?     A.  I    under stoQd   that   he 
wanted  me  to  help  retain  the  old  courthouse  where  it  was. 

Q.  You  were  a  police  commissioner?    A.  He  came  to  me  as 
a  lawyer. 

Q.  What  had  you  to  do  as  a  lawyer  if  you  were  not  interested 
in  it  as  an  attorney  for  some  person?    A.  He  wanted  to  retain 
me  to  assist  him  in  retaining  the  old  courthouse  where  it  was. 
Q.  And  you  told  him  you  were  retained  by  the  other  side? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  told  him  I  was  opposed  to  it 
Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  couldn't  do  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  that  the  reason  you  couldn't  do  it  was  that  you  were 
CO  the  other  side?    A.  I  certainly  was  in  favor  of  the  changing 
of  that  courthouse. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  your  private  opinion;  I  am  asking  the 
reason  that  you  gave  him  that  you  could  not  take  a  retainer 
from  him;  was  it  because  you  were  on  the  other  side;  did  you 
«ar  that?    A.  I  might  have  said  that. 

Q.  Now,  being  on  the  other  side  didn't  mean  as  an  attorney? 
A.  I  told  the  gentleman  frankly  that  I  was  in  favor  of  a  change 
of  the  court;  and  that  I  knew  a  lease  had  been  executed  for  it 
because  I  had  seen  it;  what  more  could  I  say  to  him. 

Q.  I  am  getting  at  your  influence;  what  influence  did  this 
gentleman  seek  to  buy  from  you  by  a  retainer?  A.  I  don't 
know;  you  will  have  to  find  out  from  him. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  ask  him?  A.  I  had  no  occasion  to  ask 
him. 

Q.  Didn't  it  strike  you  as  peculiar,  you  occupying  a  very  high 
position  here  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  be  approached  by  a 
lawyer  to  buy  your  influence  in  regard  to  the  leasing  of  a  cer- 
tain building  for  a  courthouse?  A.  He  didn't  say  that  he 
wanted  my  influence;  I  don't  recall  just  what  he  said;  he  came 
to  me  and  said  that  he  was  interested  in  that  property;  that 
L.  463 
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he  was  the  attorney  for  it,  and  he  would  like  to  retain  me  t> 
help  him  in  the  matter,    j 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  he  came  to  retain  youT    A.  I  sup- 
pose so;  or  my  aid,  in  whatever  way  he  wanted  to  use  it 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
<i.  The  man  came  to  you  as  an  attorney ;  were  you  a  practising 
attorney  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 
Q,  Member  of  a  law  firm?    A.  Yes;  the  law  firm  of  Browne 
&  Hheehan. 

By  Mr.  Goff3 

Q.  Your  partner  is  counsel  to  the  board  of  excise  in  this  cityt 
A.  Yes,  sir;  ex- Judge  Edward  Browne. 

Q.  You  formed  that  partnership  with  him  after  you  were 
appointed  a  police  commissioner?  A.  No,  sir;  we  commenced 
negotiating  before  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  The  negotiations  were  not  completed  until  you  were 
appointed?    A.  I  believe  they  were. 

Q,  Will  you  swear  that  you  actually  went  into  a  law  partner- 
sliip  with  ex-Judge  Browne  before  you  took  the  oath  of  office 
aa  a  police  commissioner?  A.  I  will  swear  that  Judge  Browne 
and  myself  agreed  to  go  into  partnership. 

Q.  No;  will  you  swear;  it  is  a  fair  question  and  requires  a 
fair  answer?    A.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  whole  story. 

Q.  I  don't  want  that  yet;  I  ask  for  the  fact;  is  it  a  fact?  A 
What  is  the  question? 

Q.  That  you  were  in  partnership,  in  the  practice  of  the  law, 
with  ex-Judge  Browne,  before  you  were  sworn  In  as  a  police 
commissioner?  A.  The  partnership  was  formed  before  I  was 
made  a  commissioner. 

Q.  Were  there  articles  formed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  articles  in  existence  to-day?  A.  I  am  not  sure 
of  it;  there  may  be. 

Q.  Did  your  name  ever  appear  upon  a  door  or  on  a  printed 
cai-d,  or  on  a  letter-head,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Browne  A 
Sheehan;  or  Sheehan  &  Browne,  before  you  were  a  police  com« 
missioner?  A.  I  believe  not;  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why 
Judge  Browne  came  to  me;  he  was  then  down  town,  somewhere 
in  the  Mutual  Life  Building,  and  he  said  he  was  looking  foi 
an  office  up  town  in  a  better  location,  and  that  he  thought  that 
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he  had  located  a  very  nice  place ;  he  came  back  in  a  day  or  two 
after  and  reported  that  he  had  secured  it,  corner  Warren  and 
Broadway;  and  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  March  that  we 
moved  into  that  office. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  fact,  commissioner,  that  you,  as  a  police  com- 
miBsioner,  with  the  counsel  to  the  excise  board,  saw  your  way 
to  form  a  prolitable  copartnership  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
this  city?    A.  We  formed  a  copartnershij);  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  cases  before  the  excise  board?  A.  No, 
dr.  , 

Q.  Your  firm?    A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Or  before  the  police  board?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  exclude  all  those  cases  from  your  practice?  A.  Yea, 
dr. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  appeared  in  a  court  of  record  since  you 
formed  that  partnership?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  a  case  in  court  since  you  formed  that 
partnership?  A.  No,  sir;  all  my  duties  were  taken  up  almost 
as  police  commissioner. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  a  case  before  any  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  New  York?    A.  No;  not  in  New  York. 

Q.  How  many  days  a  week  are  you  at  police  headquarters? 
A.  Every  day. 

Q.  For  how  many  hours?    A.  Most  all  day  long. 

Q.  That  is,  during  office  hours,  from  say  9  in  the  morning  until 
4  or  5  in  the  evening?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  devote  to  your  law  practice  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Sheehan?  A.  As  a  rule  I  go  to  my 
office  in  the  morning  the  first  thing,  stop  there  until  10  o'clock 
or  a  little  later;  then  go  to  police  headquarters  and  stay  until  3 
or  4  o'clock  as  the  business  requires,  and  then  go  down  town  to 
my  law  office  again. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  great  bulk  of  your  law  practice  is  in  consul- 
tation?   A.  There  is  considerable  of  that. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  law  practice  has  been  prolific  of  good  results 
to  yourself  and  your  partner?    A.  It  has  been  very  fair. 

Q.  Have  you  earned  a  good  deal  of  money?  A.  I  wouldn't 
say  it  was  a  good  deal.  , 

Q.  You  have  no  objection,  of  course,  in  telling  us  about  the 
average  income  from  your  law  practice?    A.  Not  the  slightest 

Q.  What  is  the  average  income?    A.  I  think  oup  receipts  run 
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from  —  I  believe  I  have  drawn  out  in  the  neighborhood  o(  niiBA 
or  ten  thousand  dollars  out  of  the  firm. 
Q.  Since  your  practice?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  A  year?    A.  During  the  whole  time. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ; 

Q.  Altogether?  A.  Probably  about  fS^OOO  a  year;  I  want 
you  to  understand,  Mr.  Goff,  that  I  say  during  the  time  I  haye 
been  in  the  firm  I  think  I  have  drawn  out  some  $9,000^  probablj 
110,000.  ,  I    i.,^ 

Q.  That  is  two  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  f4,000  to  (5,000  a  year?    A.  Yob,  rir. 

Q.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  lawyers  are  poor  accoontantB 
and  poor  bookkeepers;  we  have  it  that  you,  a  lawyer  bat  ccHii- 
paratively  a  few  years  in  New  York,  who  has  never  tried  a  caie 
in  our  courts,  have  been  enabled  to  draw  from  a  law  firm,  and 
only  to  attend  to  that  law  firm  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning 
and  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening,  about  f5,000  a  year?  A.  That 
is  the  case,  Mr.  GofF;  but  remember  that  we  have  a  managing 
clerk  and  three  other  clerks  in  addition. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  envy  you.    I  wish  I  had  the  same  story  to  telL 

Senator  O'Connor. — Very  often  the  lawyers  who  do  the  least 
work  earn  the  most  money. 

Mr.  Goff. — That  is  true.  Senator.  To  my  sorrow  I  have  foimd 
It  out 

Q.  W^hat  is  the  bulk  of  your  practice,  what  branch  of  the  law? 
A.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  office  practice. 

(}.  What?    A.   Office  pi-actice,   consnltation&  . 

Q.  In  the  direction  of  law  or  of  equity?  A.  Both;  we  have  any 
number  of  cases  in  our  office  now. 

Ij.  Who  attends  to  the  law  business  of  yoar  firm  now  that 
your  partner  is  in  Enroi>e?  A.  The  managing  clerk  is  there  all 
the  time,  and  two  or  three  other  clerks. 

Q.  With  your  multifarious  duties  as  a  police  commissioner 
you  can  not  give  much  time  to  your  law  practice?  A.  Some- 
times I  don*t  go  to  the  office  in  two  or  three  days.  now. 

Q«  But  your  income  goes  on  greater  and  greater?  A.  It  has 
not  been  very  great  for  the  last  year. 
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<i|.  It  has  faUen  off?  A.  Our  practice  is  jast  as  big,  but  the 
monej  haa  not  c<Hne  in. 

Q.  Have  jon  an j  other  business      A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  business  hare  jon  got?  A.  I  am  connected  with  a 
ccuitracting  eompanj. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  company?    A.  John  C.  Sheefaaa 

Q.  Who  forms  the  company?    A.  John  O'Brien  and  mjaellL 

Q.  Are  too  interested  in  any  other  contracting  concerns?  A. 
Ko,  sir^ 

Q.  That  is  only  one  firm  yoo  are  interested  in?  A.  I  am 
interested  in  no  fimu  except  as  I  say  where  myself  and  Mc 
0*Brlen  are  int^^sted. 

Q-  That  is  the  only  firm  of  contractors?    .\-  Ye«,  hlr. 

Q.  Are  too  interested  in  anr  other  holiness?    A.  Xo. 

Q.  We  hare  it  yoor  police  commissionership.  your  law  practiee 
and  yonr  membership  in  a  contractinz  firm?    A,  Ye«,  nr. 

Q.  That  indndes  all  the  matters  in  which  yon  are  interested? 
A.  That  is  alL 

Q.  Where  are  yoor  contracts  carried  on  or  carried  out?  A. 
We  hare  got  cocsiderabie  work  n<nr  in  Long  Island  City. 

Q.  About  how  many  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  cob- 
tracts?    A.  I  riiould  think  foOOjOOO;  I  don't  know  tlK  exact 


Q.  Hare  yoo  giren  op  any  of  tibe  contracts  in  Long  Uaad 
City?    A.  Xo.  wtr. 

Q-  Keeping  right  oc  with  th-eai?    A.  Ye*,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  ^fp^rrsi^fZLi  of  ti:^  2iiiii^<d  gor^rnnaeut  of 
Long  Island  City  do  yoa  '^octract?     A-  G«->rfai  iaproT*t»^«t 


r^  02  tLit?    A-  I  d-^^'t  know; 
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Q.  Is  he  any  relative  to  Inspector  Williams?  A.  I  heard  he 
was  a  brother. 
Q.  From  his  own  lips?  A.  From  his  own  lips;  jes,  sir. 
Q.  Does  Inspector  Williams,  of  joar  department,  know  tliat 
yon  have  these  contracts  from  this  commission  of  improvements 
in  Long  Island  City?  A.  I  presume  he  does;  the  newspapers 
have  written  it  up  often  enough;  he  ought  to  know. 

Q.  Does  he  know  from  any  conversation  that  ever  passed 
between  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  no  word  has  ever  passed  be- 
tween yourself  and  Alexander  Williams  touching  on  facts  in 
Long  Island  City?    A.  I  mean  to  swear  that  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  contractor  by  the  name  of  Biley?  A.  I 
know  a  number. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  a  contractor  by  the  name  of  O'Beilly;  I 

ask  you  now  for  a  man  by  the  name  of  Biley,  who  spells  his 

name  B-i-1-e-y?    A  I  know  a  contractor  named  Hugh  J.  Biley. 

Q.  Where  is  his  place,  his  office?    A.  Down  on  Broadway 

somewheres.  , 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number?  A  I  don't  know;  I  think  it  is 
26  Broadway;  down  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  Biley  about 
your  contracts  in  Long  Island  City?  A.  I  may  have;  Mr.  Riley 
is  a  client  of  ours. 

Q.  And  he  goes  to  you  for  consultation  upon  his  law  business 
to  police  headquarters  quite  frequently?  A.  He  has  never  been 
to  police  headquarters  in  his  life  to  see  me. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  at  police  headquarters?  A  Not 
that  I  recall. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  he  has  never  been  in  your  room  while 
you  were  there  at  police  headquarters?  A.  I  will  not;  I  think 
he  was  there  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  What  brought  him  there  on  that  occasion?    A.  I  Sont 
know. 
Q.  Well,  he  was  in  your  room?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  can  you  swear  that  he  never  went  to  police  head* 
quarters  to  see  you  then?    A.  Not  in  connection  with  the  Long 
Island  contract  business. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that;  you  volunterred  it,  that  he  never 
was  in  police  headquarters  in  his  life  to  see  you;  you  now  say 
he  was  there  on  one  occasion?    A.  You  were  talking  about  the 


Q.  It  has  fallen  off?  A.  Our  practice  is  just  as  big,  but  the 
money  has  not  come  in. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  business      A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  got?  A.  I  am  connected  with  a 
contracting  company. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  company?  A.  John  G.  Sheehan 
4Co^ 

Q.  Who  forms  the  company?    A.  John  O'Brien  and  myself. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  any  other  contracting  concerns?  A. 
No,  sir^ 

Q.  That  is  only  one  firm  you  are  interested  in?  A.  I  am 
interested  in  no  firm,  except  as  I  say  where  myself  and  Mr. 
(yBrien  are  interested. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  firm  of  contractors?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  any  other  business?    A.  No. 

Q.  We  have  it  your  police  commissionership,  your  law  practice 
and  your  membership  in  a  contracting  firm?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  includes  all  the  matters  in  which  you  are  interested? 
A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Where  are  your  contracts  carried  on  or  carried  out?  A, 
We  have  got  considerable  work  now  in  Long  Island  City. 

Q.  About  how  many  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  con- 
tracts? A.  I  should  think  |500,000;  I  don't  know  the  exact 
amount. 

Q.  Have  you  given  up  any  of  the  contracts  in  Long  Island 
City?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Keeping  right  on  with  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  department  of  the  municipal  government  of 
Long  Island  City  do  you  contract?  A.  General  improvement 
commission. 

Q.  How  many  commissioners  are  on  that?  A.  I  don't  know; 
I  think  six,  or  five;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  their  names?  A.  I  think  Michael  Claden 
i«  one. 

Q.  Another?  A.  Another's  name  is  McGee;  I  don't  know  his 
first  name. 

Q.  Another?  A.  Another  is  the  commissioner  of  publio 
works,  Sherkey. 

Q.  That  is  three;  another?    A.  Another  is  Mr.  Williams. 

Q.  I  think  I  heard  that  name  before,  Mr.  Sheehan?  A.  It  is 
a  very  familiar  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  gentleman?    A.  I  have  met  him  on 
I    occasions. 
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Q.  You  Bay  jour  relations  with  Riley  are  solely  professional? 
A.  We  talked  sometimes  on  other  subjects. 

Q.  You  had  this  conversation  at  police  headquarters?  A.  I 
don't  know  what  conversation  you  refer  to. 

Q.  You  say  you  will  not  swear  but  that  you  had  a  conversa- 
tion? A.  I  remember  of  a  conversation  at  police  headquarten; 
I  don't  remember  what  it  was  about 

Q.  You  remember  now  that  you  had  a  conversation  with 
Riley  about  the  police  commissionership?    A.  I  didn't  say  that 

Q.  Will  you. swear  you  hadn't?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
had  or  not  i 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  on  the  subject?  A  I 
don't  recall  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  a  message  by  Riley  to  any  public  man  in 
this  town  touching  the  appointment  of  a  man  as  police  coin- 
missioner?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that  positively?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  a  message  by  Riley  to  Mr.  Thomas  (X 
Piatt  about  the  appointment  of  a  police  commissioner?  A. 
Never. 

Q.  You   swear   positively?    A.  I   swear   positively. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  Mr.  Piatt?  A.  Now,  you  re- 
fresh mv  mind  — 

Q.  I  thought  I  would.  A.  The  conversation  you  refer  to  took 
place  in  my  office,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  you  knew  that  Captain  Williams,  or  Inspec- 
tor Williams,  was  a  candidate  for  that  appointment,  did  you  not! 
A.  I  knew  he  was  looking  for  it 

Q.  Had  you  all  your  contracts  completed  then,  or  the  con- 
tracts signed  in  Long  Island  City?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  one?    A.  Oh,  we  got  some  since,  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  there  any  of  your  contracts  held  up,  awaiting  signa- 
ture?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  bond  at  that  time?  A.  No^ 
sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  any  of  your  contracts  ever  held  up,  awaiting  signa- 
ture by  reason  of  a  defect  in  the  bond?  A.  No;  not  for  anj 
such  reason. 

Q.  They  were  held  up  for  some  reason?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  being  held  up  at  that  time?  A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  that  all  the  coatracts  that  yon  had  put 
in  your  tenders  for  in  Long  Island  City  had  been  either  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  at  the  time  you  spoke  to  Riley  about  Wil- 
liams' candidacy  for  the  police  commissioner  ship?  A.  We 
never  had  a  contract  rejected  there. 

Q.  So  all  your  contracts  went  through  in  Long  Island  City? 
A.  We  were  the  lowest  bidders  on  every  occasion  where  we 
got  a  contract. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  any  trouble  about  your  bondsmen?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  first  bid  we  put  in,  for  the  first  work,  when  the 
bondsmen  went  to  qualify,  the  corporation  counsel  rejected 
one  of  them  because  he  was  not  the  owner  of  real  estate;  we 
offered  to  put  up  |1,000  in  government  bonds,  but  he  wouldn't 
take  that  security;  he  wanted  real  estate,  and  we  had  to  sub- 
stitnte  another  surety. 

Q.  I  find  that  on  December  16,  1893,  that  the  opening  of 
bids  for  a  certain  work  was  postponed  for  one  week  and  ad- 
vertisements continued,  bids  returned  to  four  bidders,  John 
C.  Sheehan;  do  you  remember  that  one?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Returned  to  you?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  you  refused  to  take  it?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
Q.  The  minutes  of  the  board  8ay:  ^*John  C.  Sheehan's  repre- 
sentative objects  to  and  refuses  to  take  back  his  bid,  saying 
that  he  has  the  commissioner's  receipt  for  the  same;"  what  of 
that;  is  it  true  enough?    A.  You  have  that  mixed  up. 
Q.  Is  it  true  or  not?    A.  What  is  your  question? 
Q.  Is  that  entry  from  the   commission's  minutes  in  Long 
Island  City —    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  their  minutes; 
I  never  saw  them. 

Q.  Is  the  statement  I  read  to  you  true  or  untrue?  A.  What 
is  it  again  ? 

Q.  I  will  read  it:  "  December  16,  1893.  Opening  of  bids  post- 
poned for  one  week  and  advjertisements  continued.  Bids  re- 
turned to  the  four  bidders.  John  C.  Sheehan's  representative 
objects  to  and  refuses  to  take  back  his  bid,  saying  that  he 
has  the  commissioner's  receipt  for  same."  Now,  is  that  true 
or  untrue?    A.  I  remember  the  occasion;  ves. 

Q.  Well,  now,  it  is  true,  you  say,  and  if  you  had  answered 
that  at  first  you  would  have  saved  my  throat  trouble  in  read- 
ing it  the  second  time?    A.  I  will  explain  how  it  was. 
<L  We  will  hare  that  later  on?    A.  I  want  to  explain  that  now. 

^">u  have  that  wrong. 
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Chairman  Lexow. — Yon  can  explain  it  later  on. 

The  Witness. — Why  not  straighten  it  out  now? 

Senator  Cantor. —  It  will  save  time,  Mr.  QofiP,  if  he  Btraight- 
ens  it  out  now. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Senator,  the  responsibility  of  conducting  this  in- 
vestigation rests  on  my  shoulders. 

Senator  Cantor. — Yes;  but  the  commissioner  is  entitled  to 
an  explanation. 

Mr.  Ooff. —  Then  you  call  his  attention  to  it.  Senator,  when 
the  time  comes. 

The  Witness. —  This  is  the  proper  time.  I  can  tell  yoi|  now 
what  the  situation  is  — 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  do  not  want  to  do  you  an  injustice,  commis- 
sioner — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  Chair  rules  that  the  examination  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  examiner.  When  the  proper  time  is 
reached  you  can  make  any  explanation  you  wish. 

The  Witness. —  That  may  be  a  week  or  a  month.  Now  is 
the  time  to  make  it. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  will  be  a  police  commissioner  at  that  time?  A.  I 
hope  to;  at  this  time,  when  these  questions  are  being  asked,  I 
ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  an  explanation  of 
what  the  fact  is. 

Q.  I  will  see  that  you  shall  not  be  placed  in  any  false  position? 
A.  I  think  you  mean  that,  but  when  are  you  going  to  give 
me  that  opportunity? 

Q.  I  am  not  the  dispenser  of  time  yet?  A.  It  will  take  but 
a  few  words  to  straighten  this  thing  out 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  Chair  has  made  the  ruling. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  suggest,  Mr.  Goff,  that  here  is  a 
witness  under  examination  who  has  appeared  when  called  upon. 
Now  things  that  he  wants  to  explain,  some  record  ought  to 
be  made  of  them  as  he  goes  along. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  the  record.  E  will  seif  that  he  ^las  an 
opportunity  to  explain  it.  I  state  now  to  Commissioner  Sfcee- 
han  open  and  above  board  that  I  shall  endeavor,  during  this 
examination  —  no  matter  how  he  may  regard  me  —  to  treat 
him  as  I  have  treated  all  other  witnessos  here  —  falrf^^  • 
squarely. 

The  Witness.— All  right. 
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Q.  On  December  13,  1893,  two  bids  ioBtcad  of  Toor  were 

received  fop  work  on  Harris  avenue  sewer;  that  is  John  0. 

Sheehan,  of  268  Broadway,  with  iiis  New  York  bondsmen,  and 

Smith  &  Bergen,  of  Long  Island  City,  with  Bondsmen  William 

Steiner,  Joseph  McGee  and  Brown  &  Fleming,  of  Vew  Yoik; 

both  bids  referred  to  engineer  for  tabulation;  I  simply  want 

to  get  at  this  thing,  and  I  am  reading  to  you  so  that  you  can 
refresh  your  memory?  A.  I  never  saw  the  records,  but  I  pre- 
Bume  they  are  correct. 

Q.  I  assure  you  this  came  to  me  as  a  certified  copy;  on  De- 
cember 18,  1893,  report  on  tabulation  of  bids  for  Harris  avenue 
sewer:  John  C.  Sheehan,  f 92,764;  Smith  &  Bergen,  f  125,807; 
contract  awarded  to  John  C.  Sheehan;  you  were  the  lowest 
bidder  there?      A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  bid  for  that  in  your  capacity  as  q^  member  of  the 
firm  of  Sheehan  &  Co.?  A.  No;  I  bid  in  the  name  of  John  0. 
Sheehan. 

Q.  That  is  an  individual  contract?  A.  No;  Mr.  O^Brien  is  in 
partnership  with  me. 

Q-  Did  he  participate  in  this?    A.  Not  in  the  bid. 

Q.  But  in  the  work  to  be  done?  A.  Did  he  participate  in 
what  way? 

Q.  Has  he  an  interest  in  the  perforraimee  of  that  work?  A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  As  a  partner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  bid  individually  and  not  in  ilie  name  of  your 
firm?    A.  Not  at  that  time.* 

Q.  What  purpose  had  you  in  not  biddin.:^  in  the  name  of 
your  firm?    A.  Mr.  O'Brien  rather  preferred  it  that  ^vay. 

Q.  Why?    A.  You  will  have  to  ask  him. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  nothing  disreputable  about  the  name  of 
the  firm?  A.  I  will  tell  you;  Mr.  O'Brien  has  j;ot  considerable 
debts,  and  he  did  not  want  to  have  his  name  come  out,  I 
presume,  at  that  time;  you  know  Mr.  O'Brien  had  some  suits 
on  his  hands  and  had  a  suit  pending  for  work  done,  and,  on 
the  whole,  he  thought  it  was  better  not  to  have  his  name  come 
ont,  and  if  I  bid  in  the  name  of  John  C.  Sheehan  &  Co,  his 
name  would  probably  have  come  out. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

a  ±  &  O'Brien?    A.  He  was  of 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  we  understand  that  Mr.  O'Brien  at  that  time  was  in 
financial  difficulties  or  embarrassments?  A.  I  don't  know  how 
much  embarrassed  he  was;  he  preferred  not  to  have  his  name 
mentioned. 

Q.  Now,  I  pass  over  other  contracts  here  which  have  no 
bearing;  I  come  to  one  point,  commissioner;  possibly  you  may 
give  me  a  little  light  on  it;  "January  3,  1894.  The  bids  for 
Hoyt  avenue  sewer  were  rejected,  as  corporation  counsel  in 
written  statement  refused  to  approve  the  sureties  as  to  form 
and  sufficiency."  ^ 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Goff,  how  long  will  you  continue 
your  examination? 

Mr.  Goff. — We  will  adjourn  now,  sir,  if  you  wish. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^You  want  to  discontinue  at  about  this 
point?  I 

Mr.   Goff. — Yes,   sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Commissioner  Sheehan  now  asks  whether 
he  is  expected  to  be  here  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes. 

The  Witness. —  I  only  asked  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  all  these  election  matters  on  our  hands. 

Mr.  Goff. —  On  your  assurance,  commissioner,  that  if  you 
had  to  be  here  to-morrow,  you  would  prefer  to  start  in  this 
afternoon  we  started  in. 

The  Witness. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Of  course,  it  had  been  previously  determined  that 
you  should  be  here  to-morrow. 

The  Witness. —  I  expected  that  if  we  went  on  this  afternoon 
that  would  give  me  an  opportunity  to  attend  to  my  duties 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  am  afraid  we  can  not  break  our  examination 
now,  but  to  enable  the  commissioner  to  do  something  this 
afternoon  I  ask  an  adjournment  now  until  to-morrow  morning. 

Chairman  Lexow\ — Can  we  not  get  started  at  10  o^clook 
to-morrow  morning? 

Mr.  Goff. —  No,  sir;  the  hardest  part  of  my  work  is  performed 
out  of  court. 

Chairman  Lexow. — We  understand  the  difficulties  that  yoa 
labor  under.  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  to-day  will  attend 
here  to-morrow  morning  at  half -past  10  o'clock.  The  committee 
stands  adjourned  until  thaf  time. 
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Proceedings  of  the  fifty-second  session  of  the  committeei 
Friday,  October  26,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor, 
Daniel  Bradley,  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  and  Gteorge  W.  Robertson; 
John  W.  Ooff,  Esq.,  and  Frank  Moss,  Esq.,  of  counsel  for  the 
eommittee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Commissioner,  will  yon  take  the 
stand? 

John  C.  Sheehan,  recalled  as  a  witness  and  further  examined 
by  Mr.  Ooff,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Commissioner,  you  wished  yesterday  to  explain  some- 
thing; suppose,  while  I  take  breath,  you  explain?  A.  Well, 
the  controversy  arose  over  those  Long  Island  City  contracts; 
I  wanted  to  state,  in  answer  to  your  question  at  that  time, 
that  the  first  I  knew  that  the  Long  Island  improvement  commis- 
sioners were  advertising  for  work  of  any  kind,  was  when  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  advertisement  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  papers;  Mr.  O'Brien  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  said  he 
thought  it  was  good  work  to  bid  for,  and  we  made  out  a  bid  and 
submitted  it;  when  the  bids  were  opened,  there  were  four  or 
five  bids  and  we  were  the  lowest  bidders;  the  bids  were  held  by 
the  commissioner  for  sometime,  and  we  saw  without  any  doubt 
that  they  did  not  want  to  give  us  the  work,  and  preferred  the 
work  to  go  to  somebody  else;  they  requested  finally  that  the 
bidders  take  back  their  bids,  and  take  back  their  certified 
checks;  and  the  party  representing  us  refused  to  take  back 
our  check  for  f5,000,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  bids  were 
thrown  out  by  the  Long  Island  commissioners,  and  they  re- 
advertised  for  the  work,  and  we  were  again  the  lowest  bidders, 
and  on  that  account  the  work  was  awarded  to  us;  every  contract 
we  got  in  Long  Island  City  we  were  the  lowest  bidders  for  the 
work  and  at  the  time  those  contracts  were  pending,  it  was  in 
December  last;  at  the  time  Commissioner  ^facLean  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  police  board,  and  he  did  not  cease  his  connection 
with  the  board  until  some  time  in  June,  I  believe,  this  year; 
and  furthermore,  with  reference  to  the  Eighth  Avenue  court- 
house, I  had  no  more  to  do  with  bringing  about  a  change  of  the 
Eighth  District  court-house  from  Twenty-second  street  to 
Eighth  avenue,  where  it  was  located  over  an  old  stable,  to  the 
Eighth  Apenue  opera-house,  than  you,  Mr.  GofiF;  I  knew  nothing 
about  it  until  the  whole  transaction  was  consummated. 
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Q.  You  knew  nothing  about  it  until  the  whole  transaction  was 
consummated;  how  was  it  that  you  refused  your  influence  vrhea 
requested  to  give  it  for  a  considersation  by  another  lawyer! 
A.  I  told  you  yesterday,  in  answer  to  that  same  question,  that 
at  the  time  Mr.  Kelley  called  upon  me  I  told  him  that  I  had  met 
Judge  Stiner  in  the  morning  on  my  way  to  my  office,  and  he  then 
told  me  he  had  secured  a  lease  of  the  Grand  opera-house,  and 
what  was  in  the  lease.  \ 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  Mr.  Kelley  that?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  testified  that  Mr.  Kelley  went  to  you  to  retain  you  for 
your  influence,  that  the  court-house  be  kept  in  its  then  present 
location;  you  have  stated  here  that  you  have  never  tried  a  ease 
in  our  courts?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  tried  references. 

Q.  What  influence  could  you  possess,  or  did  you  understand, 
that  Mr.  Kelley  sought  to  purchase  by  a  retainer,  since  you  were 
not  a  practicing  attorney  in  that  court  or  any  other  courtT  A. 
I  am  a  practicing  attorney. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  never  tried  in  court?  A.  I  have  pfe* 
pared  cases. 

Q.  That  is  not  appearing;  you  have  never  tried  a  case  th^reT' 
A.  I  have  been  trying  references;  the  lawyers  that  make  ths-- 
most  money  never  try  cases. 

Q.  I  think  I  know  that;  and  you  say  you  never  tried  a  casef 
A.  Not  in  a  court  of  record  of  this  citv. 

Q.  Nor  in  that  Eighth  District  court?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  notj- 
what  the  change  of  the  court-house  from  one  location  to  another'  < 
would  have  to  do  with  the  trial  of  cases    I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that  question;  and  Mr.  Commissioneri 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  questions  and  answers  we  will 
along  better?    A.  If  you  do  that  I  will  do  that 

Q.  Then  don't  argue  back,  if  you  please?  A.  Don't  get  dff 
any  side  speeches    then.  '  f 

Q.  I  will  not  deliver  any  side  speeches. 

Chairman   Lexow. —  That  is   not  right    This  committee 
prepared  to  give  you  all  the  protection  that  you  are  entitled 
because  you  are  not  represented  ffere  by  counsel;  and  !f 
attempt  to  argue  the  case  yourself,  it  is  relieving  the 
of  any  necessity  of  protecting  you,  and  you  will  hare  i 
consequences. 

The  Witness.—  All  right,  sir.    I  will  trr 
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By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  Very  well,  we  will  go  on  on  that  issue,  Mr  Commissioner. 
A.  I  exi>ect  fair-play,  and  if  I  don't  get  it  I  will  try  to  protect 
myself;  I  tell  you  honestly  about  that  matter  — 

Q.  One  moment;  you  are  not  the  first  man  that  has  hung 
himself  by  talking  too  much  on  the  witness  stand;  I  give  you 
a  word  of  caution  for  your  own  sake?  A.  I  will  try  not  to  hang 
myself. 

Q.  Tou  have  had  the  assurance  of  this  committee  that  they 
will  look  after  you  and  see  you  get  fair  treatment,  because  you 
are  not  represented  by  counsel ;  and  I  assured  you  that  I  would 
treat  you  fairly  and  squarely,  and  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
that?    A.  That  is  all  right 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  commissioner  understands  he  is  here 
to  answer  questions,  and  not  to  put  them  himself,  and  not  to 
argue  with  counsel.  That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  examination,  and  Mr.  Sheehan  must  know  that  as  well  as  any 
lawyer  in  the  city.  If  Mr.  Sheehan  restricts  himself  to  those 
proper  limitations,  the  committee  will  see  he  is  properly  pro- 
tected, and  he  will  get  all  the  protection  his  case  requires.  We 
have  tried  to  be  fair  and  impartial,  commissioner,  and  I  think 
it  has  been  agreed  that  we  have  been  fair  and  impartial  in  the 
discussion  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  call  a  witness,  to  note  upon  the  record  the 
name  of, this  witness,  and  have  him  called  by  yourself  or  the 
sergeant-at-arms  —  Andrew  J.  White. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Mr.  White  saw  me  last  evening:  and  asked 
me  if  it  was  necessary  to  be  here  this  morning,  and  I  told  him  I 
understood  Mr.  Sheehan  was  to  be  on  the  stand,  and  if  he  was 
wanted  1  would  notify  him  by  telephone. 

Mr.  Gofif. —  All  I  have  to  note  on  the  record  is  his  not  appear- 
ing. I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything,  Senator  Cantor,  but  Com- 
missioner White  should  have  been  here,  and  he  knows  why. 

Senator  Cantor. —  He  is  a  dock  commissioner,  and  I  suppose 
he  would  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well  by  coming  here  on 
call  through  the  telephone. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  will  note  the  fact  that  Mr.  White  has 
not  appeared,  although  it  appears  to  me  that  on  the  explanation 
of  Senator  Cantor  that  his  excuse  ought  to  be  considered,  and  if 
he  is  present  he  is  not  in  the  situation  of  a  recalcitrant  witness. 
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Mr.  Goff. —  We  have  got  to  protect  our  subpoenas.  If 
Mr.  White  had  been  here  he  could  have  responded; 
and  now  our  subpoena  is  due,  unless  we  place  ourselves  on 
record  to  keep  it  alive. 

Senator  Cantor. —  He  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Senator  Cantor  has  arranged  that  he  shall 
6e  here  in  a  few  minutes. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  interfered  in 
the  matter,  inasmuch  as  ho  is  a  public  officer,  but  as  Sheehan 
was  under  examination  I  thought  you  would  come  to  him 
later  on. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Let  us  go  back;  since  you  were  not  a  practicing  attorney 
as  a  trial  attorney  in  the  courts  of  New  York,  and  since  yon 
never  appeared  in  the  trial  of  a  case  in  the  Eighth  District 
court,  what  was  in  the  influence  which  you  understood  Mr. 
Kelley  wanted  to  purchase  or  retain  in  behalf  of  keeping  the 
court  in  its  then  present  location?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  Mr. 
Ooff;  I  can  tell  you  what  he  asked  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him?    A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  You,  as  a  public  official  of  this  city,  a  man  goes  to  you  to 
retain  you  for  your  iufluence,  not  for  your  services  as  an  attor- 
ney, but  for  your  influence;  didn't  you  think  it  a  strange  ques- 
tion for  an  attorney  to  ask  you  for  your  influence  to  interfere 
in  a  matter  outside  of  your  official  duties?  A.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  took  it;  I  know  how  I  answered  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  proper  thing,  for  a  public  official 
to  be  approached  by  another  to  seek  his  influence  on  behalf  of 
a  certain  thing  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  official  duties 
as  commissioner?    A.  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  proper  thing. 

Q.  Is  thnt  your  code  of  ethics  and  public  morality,  that  a 
man  can  come  to  you  and  ask  to  buy  your  influence  outside  of 
your  official  duties  as  commissioner?  A.  I  did  not  think  he  was 
trying  to  buy  my  influence. 

Q.  He  asked  you  to  retain  your  influence?  A.  I  assume  that 
is  what  he  wanted. 

Q.  You  swear  positively;  not  what  you  assume?  A.  He  did 
not  ask  me  for  that. 

Q.  Were  you  correct  or  incorrect  when  you  said  that  yester- 
day evening?    A.  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Were  you  correct  or  incorrect  when  you  said  that  yester- 
day evening?    A.  I  presume  that  is  what  he  wanted. 

Q.  You  swore  positively  that  he  wanted  to  retain  you  for  your 
influence;  that  is  your  testimony;  was  that  true  or  false?  A. 
Did  I  swear  he  used  those  words? 

Q.  Those  were  his  words?    A.  I  did  not  swear. 

Q.  Mr.  Stenographer,  get  those  notes  of  yesterday  evening. 

(The  stenographer  produces  a  transcript  of  the  notes,  and 
handed  them  to  Mr.  Ooff.) 

Q.  I  read  — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  testimony  is  here  on  page  6826,  the 
last  question. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  I  will  read:  "With  the  leasing  of  the  opera-house  for 
court  purposes?  A.  Kot  the  slightest  in  the  world.  Q.  Did 
fou  say  that  you  ever  had?  A.  No,  sir;  this  gentleman,  Kelley, 
as  I  recall,  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  use  my  influence  to 
have  something  done  with  reference  to  securing  a  lease  of  that 
opera-house."  A.  Well,  if  I  said  it,  I  am  mistaken;  I  can  tell 
you  precisely  what  he  said. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Follow  that  up  with  the  question  put  on 
pa^e  6827,  in  which  you  answered,  "All  I  recall  of  that  is,  that 
this  gentleman  came  to  me  and  spoke  to  me  about  having  me 
use  mv  influence  in  some  way  for  or  against  having  me  secure 
a  lease  of  that  opera-house." 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  That  is  twice  you  testified?    A.  I  recall  the  conversation. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  testified  in  that  way  twice  yesterday,  was 
it  true  or  false?  A.  Well,  I  was  mistaken  if  I  said  he  wanted 
to  secure  my  influence. 

Q.  Then,  it  was  not  true?  A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  use  those 
words;  he  did  not  use  those  words. 

Q.  Wait  awhile;  tou  say  it  is  not  true,  what  you  testified  to? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  can  that  be  possible,  when,  on  page  C828,  you  testi- 
fied, "He  wanted  me  to  use  my  influence  to  keep  that  court 
where  it  was?"  A.  Well,  I  told  you  his  conversation,  and 
tiiat  will  explain  it 

L.  465 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  We  will  get  at  all  that  in  due  course  of  time;  what  we  want 
to  get  is  to  get  the  record  straight;  were  all  the  answers  you 
stated  yesterday,  as  read  from  the  record,  that  you  were  asked 
by  this  gentleman  to  use  your  influence  to  keep  that  ooart- 
house  in  its  then  present  location  —  were  those  answers  trae 
or  false?    A.  If  I  said  — 

Q.  That  is  a  categorical  question  and  requires  a  categorical 
answer?  A.  I  said  —  if  I  said  he  requested  me  to  use  my 
influence,  it  is  a  mistake. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now,  when  you  answered  several  times,  which 
we  have  read  from  the  record,  in  the  way  that  it  has  been 
read  to  you,  were  those  answers  true  or  false?  A.  I  have 
answered  that  question. 

Q.  Were  they  true  or  false?    A.  I  said,  Mr.  QofiP  — 

Q.  Were  they  true  or  false;  now  we  will  get  an  answer  to 
that,  commissioner,  if  we  stay  here  a  week?  A.  I  can  stay 
as  long  as  you  can. 

Q.  I  think  you  can;  you  have  got  an  easier  position  rhan  I 
have  had?    A.  I  said,  Mr.  Goff  — 

Mr.  Goff.—  I  object  |  I 

The  Witness. —  If  I  said  that  he  requested  me  to  use  my 
influence  — 

Mr.  Goff.— I  object 

Q.  The  question  —  you  as  a  lawyer  know  its  a  proper  one 
under  the  rules  of  evidence,  where  a  witness  contradicts  him- 
self or  disallows  a  statement  that  he  has  made — the  question  is 
a  proper  one;  and  I  assume  that  you  know  something  about 
the  elementary  rules  of  evidence,  Mr.  Commissioner,  and  I  put 
it  to  you,  and  I  want  an  answer?    A.  I  have  answered  it. 

Q.  I  want  an  answer  to  my  last  question? 

Chairman  Lexow. — Now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  counsel  is  entitled 
to  a  categorical  reply  to  the  question.  You  may  explain,  how- 
ever, afterward. 

The  Witness. —  I  was  mistaken  if  I  used  the  word  "  influence.** 

Q.  Were  you  mistaken  every  time  you  used  the  word  "in- 
fluence?" A.  He  did  not  say  —  he  did  not  come  for  my  in- 
fluence. 

Q.  Were  you  mistaken  every  time  you  say  he  came  for  your 
influence? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Page  6832,  that  question  substantiallj 
oame  up. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Senator,  will  you  read  a  little  louder? 
Senator  O'Connor. —  Page  6832,  in  which  he  answered  to  a 
question  on  the  same  subject,  he  testified,  '^  He  did  not  say 
that  he  wanted  my  influence;  I  don't  recall  just  what  he  said; 
be  came  to  me,  and  said  that  he  was  interested  in  that  prop- 
erty; that  he  was  the  attorney  for  it,  and  that  he  would  like 
to  retain  me  in  the  matter."    He  did  testify  yesterday  that  he 
old  not  want  to  give  his  influence,  although  he  had  previously 
used  that  expression. 
Mr.  Ooff. —  I  do  not  understand  the  position. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  an  explanation  the  witness  can 
make.    I  think  the  counsel  is  entitled  to  a  categorical  answer 
to  that  question,  and  Mr.  Sheehan  can  say,  if  he  pleases,  that 
he  corrects  that  testimony,  so  far  as  he  gave  yesterday. 

Mr.  Ooff. —  I  am  entitled  to  a  categorical  reply,  and  insist 
open  my  right 

The  Witness. —  I  have  answered  all  that;  the  record  shows 
I  have  answered  it. 

Q.  I  T^ill  put  it  again;  we  will  get  it  down  so  that  there  will 
be  no  mistake  about  it,  so  any  future  generations  reading  this 
testimony,  that  they  may  have  no  mistake;  I  read  from  the 
record  this,  my  question,  page  6826  of  yesterday's  proceedings; 
I  read  from  the  official  minutes  or  transcription  of  them  by  the 
stenographer,  "  Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  ever  had?  A.  No.  sir; 
this  gentleman,  Kelley,  as  I  recollect,  came  to  me  and  wanted 
me  to  uese  ray  influence  to  have  something  done  with  reference 
to  securing  a  lease  of  that  opera-house."  Mr.  Witness,  when 
you  made  that  answer  yesterday,  was  it  a  true  or  a  false  answer? 
A-  If  I  made  that  answer  yesterday,  I  was  mistaken  in  it;  the 
record  shows  I  made  another  answer  entirely. 
Mr.  Goff.— That  is  enough. 
The  Witness. —  My  whole  answer  is  down  there. 
Q.  Wait  a  while;  we  will  get  it  all;  I  read  further,  page 
6827:  "What  influence  did  he  want  you  to  use?  A.  That  I 
caij  not  say.  Q.  What  did  you  understand?  A.  All  I  recall 
of  that  is  that  this  gentleman  came  to  me  and  spoke  to  me  about 
having  me  use  my  influence  in  some  way,  for  or  against  having 
me  secure  a  lease  of  that  opera-house;  I  do  not  know  what  it 
was  for."  When  you  made  that  answer  yesterday,  was  that 
answer  true  or  false?  A.  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  ever 
Med  that;  I  know  he  never  used  the  word  "  influence." 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  The  chair  has  ruled  that  counsel  is  entitled 
to  a  categorical  answer  to  that  question;  therefore,  the  steno- 
grapher will  take  nothing  down  but  a  categorical  reply  to  that 
question.  The  witness  can  make  his  explanation  afterward. 
(Question  waa  repeated  twice  without  eliciting  a  categorical 
answer.) 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  Chair  has  already  ruled  that  the 
counsel  is  entitled  to  a  categorical  reply  to  that  question.  And 
the  ruling  of  the  chair,  unless  that  ruling  is  disapproved  by  the 
committee,  is  that  the  stenographer  will  take  down  that  the 
witness  refuses  to  answer  the  question.  The  Chair  rules  the 
question    must  be   answered. 

Q.  Do  you  still  refuse  to  answer  that?  A.  What  was  that 
question,  Mr.  Goff? 

Q.  Was  that  answer  which  you  made  yesterday,  and  which 
I  have  read  from  the  record  in  my  last  question,  true  or  false, 
when  you  made  it?    A.  What  was  the  question? 
Mr.  Goff. —  Bead  the  question. 

(The  stenographer  read  as  follows:  "I  read  further,  page 
6827.  Q.  What  influence  did  he  want  you  to  use?  A.  That  1 
can  not  say.  Q.  What  did  you  understand?  A.  All  I  recall 
of  that  is,  that  this  gentleman  came  to  see  me,  and  spoke  to  me 
about  having  me  use  my  influence  in  some  way  for  or  against 
having  me  secure  a  lease  of  that  opera-house;  I  do  not  know 
what  it  was  for."  When  you  made  that  answer  yesterday,  was 
that  answer  true  or  false?)  ^ 

The  Witness. —  I  said  that  every  time  that  word  was  used  1 
was  mistaken,  because  I  do  not  recall  using  that  word. 

Q.  I  am  satisfied;  that  is  all  I  want  to  get  on  the  record;  are 
there  other  matters  in  your  testimony  yesterday  on  which  yon 
were  mistaken,  Commissioner?    A.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Kelley  did  not  use  the  word  "  influence  "  to  you? 
A.  Not  that  I  recall,  Mr.  Goff.  } 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  you  used  the  word  *  influence  ** 
so  frequently  in  your  testimony  yesterday,  as  having  been  used 
by  Mr.  Kelley?    A.  I  can  not  account  for  it 

Q.  Is  the  word  "  influence  "  used  so  frequently  to  yon,  that  it 
comes  "pat"  to  apply  to  any  application  from  you?  A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  it  is  used  in  reference  to  me  any  more  than 
yourself.  ; 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  a  police  commissioner,  Mr.  CommissionerT 
A.  Well,  you  are  endeavoring  to  be  a  recorder. 
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Q.  You  know  it  is  a  rale  of  ethics  in  the  practice  of  the  law 
and  in  the  examination  of  counsel,  that  neither  judge  upon 
the  bench  nor  counsel  should  be  brought  into  matters  personal; 
if  jon  do  not  know  that  rule  of  ethics  and  propriety  I  now  state 
it  to  you?  A.  I  know  all  the  rules  of  evidence'as  well  as  you  da 
Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  rule  is?  A.  I  am  here  to  be  ex- 
amined about  the  police  department;  you  are  trying  to  find  cor- 
ruption in  the  police  department;  I  am  not  going  to  answer 
any  questions  referring  to  other  matters, 

Q.  Oh!  Indeed;  yesterday  you  started  in  to  say  that  you 
were  only  too  anxious  to  answer  all  questions  I  put  to  you? 
A.  In  reference  to  the  police  department 

Q  You  didn't  say  that;  and  that  you  had  nothing  to  conceal; 
and  you  were  polite  in  assuring  me  that  you  were  ready  to 
answer  every  question?  A.  I  suppose  that  questions  would 
be  confined  to  the  police  department 

Q.  What  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  your  dreams? 
I  asked  you  very  plainly  yesterday,  Mr.  Commissioner  —  you 
•aid  you  were  here  unreservedly;  that  you  as  an  honest  man  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and  that  you  would  answer  every  question  put 
to  yoUy  and  you  had  nothing  to  conceal?  A.  I  am  here  to  answer 
every  question  concerning  the  police  department,  as  far  as  I 
eau,  Mr.  Ooff.  ^ 

Q.  We  will  see,  as  far  as  we  can;  the  police  department  has 
its  ramifications,  and  we  will  see;  I  ask    you  now  if  you  used 
the  term  "  influence  "  yesterday  because  it  was  "  pat "  upon  your 
book,  as  having  been  frequently  used   in   reference   to  your 
influence  in  this  city  by  reason  of  your  being  police  commis- 
■ioner?    A.  I  think  the  word  is  used  to  vou  more  than  to  me. 
Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question? 
Chairman  Lexow.— That   is  not   right    You   are   forfeiting 
the  protection  the  committee  wishes  to  throw  around  you. 
Senator  Cantor. —  Answer  the  question,  j  ' 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Instead  of  asking,  Mr.  Goff  questions  is 
It  not  very  easy  to  state,  as  you  stated  before,  that  you  can  not 
account  for  how  you  used  it 
A.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly  how  I  came  to  use  it 
Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
witness  should  not  be  misled  as  to  the  testimony 
he  pave  yesterday.  I  want  to  call  the  witness'  attention  to  the 
following  question:    "Now,  I  remember  distinctly" — those  are 
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your  words  —  "  he  wanted  me  to  use  my  influence  to  keep  that 
court  where  it  was." 

The  Witness. —  He  did  not  use  those  words.  T  might  assume 
that  is  what  he  wanted;  he  did  not  use  any  such  words  to  me. 

Q.  You  state  ib  that  connection  that  you  remembered  dis- 
tinctly that  he  wanted  you  to  use  your  influence?  A.  I  re- 
member that  that  was  what  he  wanted;  he  didn't  use  any  such 
word;  Mr.  Kelley  can  speak  for  himself;  he  never  used  the 
word  "  influence.'* 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Were  you  led  to  the  first  expression  you  made  because 
you  assumed  that  is  what  he  wanted?  A.  The  words  he  used 
to  me,  as  far  as  I  can  recall,  were  these;  he  came  into  the  office, 
and  was  shown  into  my  room,  and  he  said,  "  Mr.  Sheehan,  I 
would  like  to  retain  you  in  a  matter  I  am  interested  in ; "  he 
Baid,  "I  am  the  representative  of  the  owners  of  the  estate  on 
the  corner  of  Twenty-second  street  and  Seventh  avenue,  where 
the  Eighth  District  court  is  located,  and  I  would  like  to  retain 
you  in  a  matter  that  is  now  pending  with  reference  to  the  re- 
moval of  that  court  to  Eighth  avenue ; "  and  I  said,  "  Mr.  Kelley, 
I  can  not  help  you  in  the  matter." 

By  Mr.  Goff:  t 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Sheehan,  you  know  that  a  witness  in  any  court  or 
In  any  proceeding  is  not  entitled  to  counsel;  you  know  that, 
don't  you?    A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  Do  you  know  it;  that  a  witness  in  any  court  or  in  any  pro- 
ceeding is  not  entitled  to  the  advice  or  services  of  counsel?  A. 
Fs  not  entitled  to  it? 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  that  fact?  A.  You  go  ahead  and  ask 
a  question. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  a  question,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  that  fact?  A.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  committee  has  ruled  that  a  witness  is  not  entitled  to 
counsel. 
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Bj  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  that  a  witness  in  any  court  is  not  entitled 
to  the  advice  or  assistance  of  counsel?  A.  A  witness  is  sup- 
posed to  answer  the  questions  according  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  of  that  fact?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Yon  have  had  the  advice  of  your  brother,  the  Lieutenant- 
GoTernor  of  this  State,  this  morning,  haven't  you?   A.  I  liave  not 

Q.  Haven't  you  talked  with  him  this  morning?  A.  Oh,  we 
talked;  certainly. 

Q.  Of  your  examination?  A.  No;  not  of  any  subject  that 
came  up  here  this  morning. 

Q.  Haven't  you  talked  of  your  examination  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  now  looking  at  him  in  the  court?  A.  I  am  not, 
sow. 

Q.  You  were  looking  at  him  in  this  court-room,  and  have  been 
looking  at  him  all  the  morning?  A.  I  have  not;  I  have  been 
looking  at  you. 

Q.  Youp  eyes  have  wandered  frequently?  A.  They  wander 
lU  over  the  court-room. 

Q,  That  is  what  I  observe  —  they  wandered;  and  while  I  have 
10  objection  to  anyone  coming  here,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  simply 
niggest  to  you  a  question  that  is  proper,  and  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Jovernor,  as  well. 

Senator  Cantor. — ^I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor coming  here  if  he  desires  to? 

Mr.  Goff. — I  see  an  objection,  Mr.  Senator,  of  any  witness 
on  the  witness  stand  to  seek  either  consultation  or  advice  or 
BQggestion  from  the  eyes  of  any  man. 

Senator  Cantor. — So  do  I;  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind 
that  will  be  backed  up  by  evidence. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^The  difficulty  is  yo  i  are  looking  only  one  way. 

Senator  Cantor. — I  am  looking  your  way. 

Mr.  Goff. —  No,  Senator,  you  are  not  lookini^  ray  way. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Sheehan. — Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any 
objection  to  my  sitting  here  as  an  observer  — 

Chairman  Lexow. — Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Goff.— Not  the  slightest 

Senator  Cantor. — One  moment,  Mr.  Goff  Judge  White  is 
kere  now. 

Mr.  •Goff. — Judge  White,  I  want  a  word  with  you,  please. 
iwAntk  me  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman.    Now  we  have 
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By  Mr.  Goff:  / 

Q.  Your  partner,  ex- Judge  Brown,  is  a  tenant  on  the  Gonld 
estate?  A.  I  believe  lie  lives  in  a  hjuse  *hat  belongs  to  ihe^ 
Gould  estate. 

Q.  Over  night,  after  reflecting  upon  your  testimony  yesterdaj, 
are  you  now  prepared  to  say  that  you  knew  nothiUc^  whauver 
about  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  execution  of  that 
lease  on  the  pai't  of  the  city?    A.  At  that  time;  no,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  —  at  the  time  that  Kelley  called  upon  you! 
A.  I  told  you  that  I  did;  and  I  told  Kelley  I  knew  the  whole 
thing  was  consummated. 

Q.  I  ask  for  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  that?  A.  I  know 
nothing  about  it;  I  was  not  asked  to  take  any  part  In  it 

Q.  Do  you  swear  the  first  you  heard  of  the  change  was  when 
Justice  Steiner  told  you  the  lease  was  signed?  A.  No;  I  heard 
an  effort  was  made  before  that  to  change  the  court 

Q.  Weren't  you  asked  by  some  persons  to  interest  yourself  in 
behalf  of  the  change?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir, 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  That  is  positive?  A.  I  was  talked  to  by  some  partiefi; 
they  were  talking  to  me  about  the  change  they  were  trying 
to  bring  about;  I  was  not  asked  to  do  anything  about  it 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  interest  yourself  in  any  way?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  firm  interest  themselves  as  a  firm?  A.  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Could  they  have  interested  themselves  without  your  know- 
ing it?  A.  Certainly  they  could;  but  I  don't  believe  ther  did; 
I  don't  believe  Judge  Brown  interested  himself  in  any  way, 
shape  or  manner. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  partnership  goes  or  your  bookkee]>ing  goes, 
can  you  say  there  never  was  a  taking  of  an  interest  by  your 
firm  in  the  consideration  of  the  change  of  that  court-house?  A. 
Never  in  the  world. 

Q.  Or  anyone  for  you?  A.  Or  anyone  for  me,  or  acting  for 
me.  I 

Q.  In  any  manner,  shape  or  form?  A.  In  any  manner,  shape 
or  form. 

Q.  Now,  you  explained  this  morning  about  the  Lon^?  Island 
contracts;  it  was  proper  you  should  have  the  opportunity  that 
you  asked  for  last  night,  commissioner;  and  while  —  jou  said 
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Bomething  about  your  bid  there  on  the  contracts  at  Long  Island 
City;  the  rules  governing  the  tender  require  that  10  per  cent. 
of  the  amount  should  accompany  each  bid;  do  they  not?  A. 
I  don't  know  what  it  was  now;  I  think  the  check  was  f 5,000, 
if  I  can  recall  it 

Q.  There  must  have  been  some  rule  requirias;  :i  deposit  or 
else  15,000  would  not  have  accompanied  your  bid?  A.  There 
was;  that  |5,000  complied  with  the  rules;  I  io  not  recall  it. 

Q.  Your  bid  was  f 92,000  — 192,764;  that  is  the  bid  in  the 
record?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  a  check  of  f5,000,  and  tlie  rule  was  10 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  bid  should  accompany  the  bid? 
A^  I  don't  think  it  was  10  per  cent. 

Q.  I  assure  you,  commissioner,  that  that  was  the  law,  and  is 
the  law  governing  the  awarding  of  bids  in  I*oni(  Island  City? 
A.  1  can  only  give  the  estimate,  and  can  tell  — 

Q.  You  know  there  was  a  check  for  f5,000?  A.  1  think  it 
was  (5,000. 

Q.  1  agree  with  you,  it  was;  I  know  as  a  fact  it  was,  because 
that  is  a  little  over  10  per  cent?    A.  What  is? 

Q.  Five  thousand  dollars?    A.  A  little  over  5  per  cent 

Q.  A  little  over  5  per  cent —  pardon  me  for  the  computation  — 
a  little  ovpr  5  per  cent.;  don't  you  remember,  commissioner,  that 
those  bids  were  sealed?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  The  notice  of  the  advertisement  required  them  to  be  sold? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  on  the  outside  of  your  envelope  there 
was  the  amount  of  |5,000  in  figures?  A.  I  don't  remember  any- 
thing about  it;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 

Q.  Will  you  swear  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  containing 
Tour  bid  that  J5,000  was  not  in  figures?  A.  I  will  swear  I  never 
saw  the  envelope  with  f  5,000  marked  on  it. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  was  ?5,000  marked  on  it?  A.  I  can 
not  swear,  if  I  do  not  know  it;  Mr.  Brown  attended  to  the  whole 
business  and  went  over  and  submitted  the  bid. 

Q.  That  is  all  right,  as  long  as  you  say  so;  Mr.  Brown  acted 
as  your  agent  in  the  matter,  as  your  partner?  A.  As  my 
partner. 

Q.  A  partner  is  an  agent;  it  is  all  the  same?    A.  Certainly. 
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Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  did  you  ever  hear  that  the  amount  of 
the  check  accompanying  the  bid  was  indorsed  on  the  envelope!     < 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  | 

Q.  So  that  the  commissioners  in  Long  Island  City,  while  ap- 
pearing to  comply  with  the  law,  could  see  on  the  outside  of 
the  bid  of  Mr.  Sheehan  the  amount  of  his  bid  by  computing 
the  amount  accompanying  the  bid;  did  you  ever  hear  of  that? 
A.  No;  what  good  would  that  do? 

Q.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  in  a  position  of  answering  questions, 
commissioner;  I  am  asking  you  did  you  ever  hear  it?  A  I 
never  heard  of  it 

Q.  Didn't  every  bid  that  you  ever  put  into  the  commissioner! 
at  Long  Island  City  contain  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  the 
amount  of  the  check  accompanying  the  bid,  so  that  the  com- 
missioners could  see  the  amount  of  the  bid  by  computation! 
A.  Not  as  I  know  of;  it  would  not  make  any  difference  if  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  not  adopted  by  you  as  a  rule,  and  suggested  to  you 
by  one  of  the  commissioners  in  Long  Island  City,  so  they 
could  tell  your  bid?    A.  No,  sir;  never  in  the  world. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  no  envelope  containing  a  bid  in  Long 
Island  City  did  not  contain  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  the 
amount  of  the  check  accompanying  the  bid?  A.  I  can  not 
swear  to  anything  I  know  nothing  about;  I  do  not  know  any 
thing  about  it;  I  might  have  walked  up  and  passed  in  a  chedc 
and  said,  "Here  is  my  check  for  f 5,000,  and  there  is  my  bid;" 
the  check  so  much  of  the  bid;  it  did  not  make  any  difference 
whether  he  gave  it  in  an  envelope  marked,  or  gave  it  openly; 
what  difference  did  it  make? 

Q.  Let  us  see  about  the  difference;  these  bids  were  suppoBed 
to  be  sealed  bids?    A.  The  bids  for  the  work;  certainly. 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  and  according  to  the  law,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  before  opening  those  sealed  bids  the  commission's 
were  supposed  not  to  know  anything  whatever  as  to  the  amount 
bid  by  the  respective  bidders;  that  is  the  law?  A.  I  presome 
that  is  the  law. 

Q.  Now,  if  on  the  envelopes  containing  the  bid  there  was  tihe 
amount  of  the  check  accompanying  the  bid  it  took  but  a 
moment's  computation  for  the  commissioners  to  tell  before  thcj 
opened  the  sealed  bids  how  much  your  bid  was;  do  joa  imibl^ 
stand  that?    A.  I  understand  what  you  are  getting  at 
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Q.  Do  you  understand  what  good  it  would  do  them?  A.  I 
don't  know;  what  good  would  it  do? 

Q.  I  think  my  explanation  of  the  law  —A.  They  would  have 
to  open  the  bids  and  dispose  of  them. 

Senator  O'Connor.—  Mr.  Goff,  you  claim  by  indorsing  on  the 
proposal  the  amount  of  the  check  that  that  practically  would 
be  advising  the  commissioners  of  the  amount  of  the  bid  before 
fiiey  had  opened  it 

Mr.  Goff.— Precisely. 

Senator  O'Connor.—  That  would  be  the  effect  of  the  indorse- 

ment 
Mr.    Goff. —  That   would   be   the   effect  of  the  indorsement, 

precisely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  C.  Rogers?    A.  Do  I  know  him? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  his  contracts?  A.  No,  sir;  never 
had  in  the  world. 

Q.  "  January  3,  1894.  The  bids  for  Hoyt  avenue  sewer  were 
rejected  as  corporation  counsel  in  a  written  statement  refused 
to  approve  the  sureties  as  to  form  of  surety,  defects  in  the  form 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Rogers  who  offered  the  American  Suretv 
Company  instead  of  two  freeholders;  the  sureties  of  Smith  and 
Burton  omitted  were  in,  |15,000  and  |20,000;  the  total  was 
975,000  less  than  required;"  that  is  from  the  official  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  board;  commissioner,  I  wish  you  to 
remember  now  to  retain  in  your  mind  that  one  of  the  reasons 
fop  the  rejection  of  some  of  the  bids  was  that  the  surety  offered 
was  that  of  the  American  Surety  Company  instead  of  two  free- 
holders?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  "  On  January  16,  1894,  bids  received  and  opened  for  sewer 
on  Broadway  and  on  Hoyt  avenue; "  tliis  is  the  avenue  where 
the  bids  were  rejected  by  reason  of  the  informalities  of  the 
■ureties?  A.  On  account  of  the  American  Surety  Company 
being  presented  as  surety? 

Q.  Yes;  "  John  C.  Sheehan  bid  on  four  sections  of  Broadway 
iewer;  Rogers  &  Burton  bid  upon  other  sections;  bids  referred! 
to  engineer  for  tabulation ;  on  January  18,  1894,  report  of  totals 
of  bids  read  by  Commissioner  Sharkey;  that  is  J.  0.  Rogers 
for  section  of  Broadway  sewer,  J359,407,  John  C.  Sheehan, 
|S26,735;  Sheehan  less  than  Rogers,  |32,672;  a  resolution  offered 
fy  Commissioher  Williams  providing  that  M  John  C.  Sheehan 
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was  the  lowest  bidder  on  the  whole  work  the  contract  be 
awarded  to  him;  resolution  was  adopted;  on  January  27,  1894, 
contract  with  John  C.  Sheehan,  signed;"  who  did  you  offer  aa 
surety  on  that  contract,  Mr.  Sheehan?  A.  I  can  not  recall  now; 
you  can  probably  tell. 

Q.  Was  it  John  P.  Windolph?    A.  He  was  on  most  of  ihem; 
'  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  on  that  or  not. 

Q.  Who  is  John  P.  Windolph?  A.  He  is  a  real  estate  owner 
on  the  west  side,  and  a  member  of  the  Real  Estate  Excliunge 
down  town. 

Q.  I  merely  wish  to  identify  the  person;  wasn't  he  a  member 
of  the  Assembly  at  one  time?    A.  He  was  at  one  time. 

Q.  Or  the  board  of  aldermen  in  this  city?  A.  He  was  a 
members  of  the  Assembly  some  years  ago. 

Q.  Well,  on  this  bid  of  |326,000,  you  offered  the  American 
Surety  Company  as  your  surety;  Corporation  Counsel  Stewart 
accepted  it;  I  read  you  a  little  while  ago  where  the  bids  of  the 
other  contractors  were  rejected  because  they  offered  the  Ameri- 
can Surety  Company  as  their  surety?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  After  the  rejection  of  their  bids  ou  account  of  the  lorm 
of  surety  offered,  the  commissioner  in  Long  Island  City,  it  is 
stated,  accepted  that  very  surety  from  you;  is  that  so?  A. 
Do  you  want  an  explanation? 

Mr.  Goff. — Are  you  testifying,  or  am  I? 

By  Chairman  Lezow: 

Q.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not?  A.  I  will  answer  the  question 
my  own  way;  he  is  making  the  answer. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Mr.  Goff  is  entitled  to  a  categorical  answer 
to  any  question  that  admits  of  it.  You  can  make  your  explana- 
tion afterward.    We  will  give  you  all  the  opportunity  /ou  want. 

The  Witness. — You  have  not  asked  me  a  question  yet 

Q.  (Question  read  by  stenographer.)  After  the  rejection  of 
their  bids  on  account  of  the  form  of  surety  offered,  the  com- 
missioner in  Long  Island  City,  it  is  stated,  accepted  that  very 
surety  from  you,  is  that  so?  A.  That  is  so;  because  the  propo- 
sition allowed  it 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  you  remember  that  the  corporation  counsel  at  Long 
Island  City  met  you  in  New  York  to  arrange  about  the  accept- 
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ance  of  that  snrety  ?    A.  He  went  along  to  the  American  Surety 

Company,  I  believe,  and  completed  the  other  papers. 
Q.  The  other  contractors  and  bidders  for  the  work  had  to 

present  their  sureties  over  in  Long  Island  City,  didn't  they? 

A.  The  American  Surety  Company  would  not  go  to  Long  Island 

Citj  to  accept  a  bond. 
Q.  A  corporation  could  not  go  there  because  it  hasn't  a  soul 

and  body,  but  their  agent  went  there  when  it  was  rejected? 

A.  The  American  Surety  Company  had  an  oORce    near    the 

building. 
Q.  I  am  asking  you  a  fact;  didn't  Mr.  Stewart,  the  corporation 

counsel  of  Long  Island  City,  on  the  acceptance  of  that  bid  by 

them  and  the  awarding  of  the  contract,  meet  you  in  New  York 

and  go  down  to  the  American  Surety  Company  to  accept  their 

bond?    A.  Certainly. 
Q.  "On  February  26,  1894,  bids  on  sewer  on  the  Crescent, 

Prospect  street.  Hunter  avenue  and  James  street  received  from 
Smith  &  Burton  and  John  O'Brien,  of  New  York,  and  referred 
to  engineer  for  tabulation;"  were  you  paying  attention  to  my 
question?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Repeat  the  question. 

The  Witness. — ^I  will  answer  no  more  questions  until  I  get 
an  opportunity  to  explain  it 

Q.  I  repeat  the  question  (question  read  by  stenographer); 
now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  was  the  Jobn  O'lUun  that  presented 
that  bid  your  partner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  interested  in  that  bid?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  the  next  bid;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  firm 
of  John  C.  Sheehan  &  Company  on  one  bid  used  the  name 
of  John  C.  Sheehan,  and  on  another  bid  used  the  name  of  John 
O'Brien;  is  that  the  fact?    A.  That  is  the  fact 

Q.  So  now  we  have  it,  commissioner,  as  you  have  stated  the 
fact,  how  many  bids  did  the  firm  of  John  C.  Sheehan  &  Co.,  in 
actual  fact,  present  to  the  corporation  of  Long  Island  City  in 
the  individual  name  of  John  C.  Sheehan  and  the  individual 
name  of  John  O'Brien?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you;  there  were  two 
or  three  in  my  name,  and  two  or  three  in  his;  I  don't  remember 
the  number. 

By  Senator  O'Connor*.  I 

Q.  In  this  connection  I  want  to  ask  why  did  the  corporation 
coiiDiel  of  Long  Island  City  come  over  to  New  York  to  accept 


the  bond  from  the  surety  company  in  your  case,  and  not  in  the 
others?  A.  In  the  first  case,  Senator,  the  proposition  of  the 
bids  required  two  real  estate  owners,  and  the  other  bidders, 
one  or  two  of  them,  submitted  the  American  Surety  Company; 
the  proposition  of  the  bids  did  not  allow  the  surety  company 
to  be  used;  and  the  bid  was  big,  and  the  surety  was  so  great 
it  was  very  hard  to  get  it;  on  the  second  letting  the  commis- 
sioners were  induced  to  change  tfielr  former  proposition  to  use 
sureties  of  approved  real*  estate  ownership  or  the  surety  com- 
X)an;y ;  that  was  what  the  second  proposal  called  for — you  could 
either  get  real  estate  owners  or  some  surety  company;  we  found 
it  was  better  to  present  a  surety  company,  and  less  trouble  at 
that  time,  than  to  run  around  and  get  boiidsmen;  and  when 
the  bids  were  submitted  we  were  the  lowest  bidders,  and  the 
American  Surety  Company  was  mentioned  as  surety;  when  the 
bond  was  ready  for  execution,  the  American  Surety  Company 
executed  it,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  who  has  an  office  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  American  Surety  Company,  went  with  us  over  to  the 
American  Surety  Company  to  see  the  papers  were  all  right 

Q.  Why  were  some  of  these  bid  on  your  name  and  some  on 
O'Brien?  A.  I  will  tell  you;  when  I  had  the  work  in  mine 
the  newspapers  commenced  misrepresenting  them,  said  there 
were  strikes  going  on,  and,  in  fact,  actually  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  strikes  so  I  could  not  carry  on  my  work;  I  found  it  was 
dangerous  to  have  work  in  my  own  name,  and  after  that  I  did 
not  put  in  any  bid  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner  in  my  own  name. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  i 

Q.  What  Senator  O'Connor  wanted  you  to  explain  was  why 
the  agent  of  the  corporation  should  take  the  trouble  to  go  down 
to  the  American  Surety  Company  and  see  that  the  bond  there 
was  properly  signed  and  delivered?  A.  Why,  we  asked  him 
to  go  with  us. 

Q.  Why  should  he  go  out  of  the  way  to  accommodate  you  to 
that  extent?  A.  He  was  not  a  block  from  the  office,  and  we 
asked  him  to  go  there  and  see  it  was  executed  properly. 

Q.  It  was  a  matter  of  personal  favor  between  you  and  him? 
A.  It  was  a  matter  of  personal  accommodation. 


By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  While  you  were  getting  these  contracts  in  Long  Island 
City  was  Mayor  Gleason  in  control?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mayor  Gleason  was  opposing  your  getting  them?  A.  Not 
that  I  know  of;  I  heard  some  talk  he  objected,  but  I  never 
heard  he  interfered;  I  heard  outside  he  did  object;  I  don't  know 
whether  he  did  or  not 

Mr  Goff. —  If  any  captains  are  here  whose  presence  is  re- 
quired at  the  registration  we  will  excuse  them  to-day.  If  there 
are  any  police  officers  whose  presence  are  required  as  to  the 
registration  we  will  excuse  them  for  to-day. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  understand,  officers,  all  those  whose 
presence  are  required  for  registration  purposes  are  excused. 
Mr.  Goff,  are  you  going  on  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  am  not  able  to  determine  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  want  any  notification  given  to 
these  witnesses. 

Mr.  Goff. —  They  consider  themselves  under  supboena  and  to 
report  here  the  next  adjourned  day  of  this  committee,  whether 
It  will  be  Monday  or  to-morrow. 

Q.  In  all  of  your  contract  in  Long  Island  City  is  there  any 
other  person  interested  in  those  contracts  but  yourself  and  John 
O'Brien?  A.  Yes,  in  the  first  contract,  and  in  the  second  I 
believe  there  is  a  man  who  acts  as  our  superintendent  has  a 
small  interest. 

Q.  Who  is  that?    A.  Mr.  Brennan.  \ 

Q.  Give  us  his  full  name  please?  A.  I  can  not  give  it  to  you 
at  this  time;  I  can  give  it  to  you  (examining  papers),  I  have  not 
got  it  here;  Mr.  Brennan  is  a  practical  sewer  contractor  and 
lives  here  in  New  York. 

Q.  Any  other  person  but  Mr.  Brennan?  A.  He  is  the  only 
one. 

Q.  Has  your  brother,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  this  State, 
any  interest  in  those  contracts?  A.  not  the  slightest;  he  hadn't 
the  slightest  knowledge  I  was  ever  going  to  bid  over  there. 

Q.  Is  your  brother,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  so  stated  in  the 
halls  of  representative  in  this  State  that  his  interest  were  great 
and  varied  in  Long  Island  City,  to  a  committee,  did  he  state 
what  is  true  or  untrue,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  is  concerned? 
A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  whatever?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  —  do  you  remember  a  declaration  by  John 
O^Brien,  made  in  Albany,  that  he  had  to  go  into  partnership  with 
you  and  also  had  to  go  into  interest  with  your  brother,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
special  legislation?  A.  John  O'Brien  never  made  any  such 
statement. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that?    A.  I  will  swear  that 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it?  A.  Because  I  know  too  much  about 
the  man. 

Q.  Are  prepared  to  swear  that  the  man  never  made  such  a 
statement?  A.  I  am  prepared  to  swear  he  never  made  such  a 
statement  as  you  just  made  now. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  with  him  all  your  life  time?  A.  Not 
all  my  life  time;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  partnership  with  him?  A« 
Since  the  fore  or  later  part  of  1893. 

Q.  And  before  that  you  were  not  intimately  associated  with 
him?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  simply  make  this  declaration  under  oath  from 
your  belief  in  him,  not  from  knowledge  that  he  never  said  that? 
A.  Not  from  actual   knowledge. 

Q.  Isn't  that  it?  A.  I  could  not  swear  from  knowledge;  I 
did  not  )»car  him  use  it;  I  can  swear  from  what  I  know  of  him 
that  he  never  i«sed  the  word. 

Q.  You  simply  swear  that  it  is  your  opinion  and  belief  he  did 
not  say  such  a  thing,  and  would  Uv  t  say  such  a  thing?  A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  swear  he  did  not  say. such  a  thing 
as  I  stated?  A.  I  am  swearing  that  way,  that  I  am  satisfied 
he  never  used  such  words. 

Q.  I  understand;  we  agree  upon  that;  you  have  had  consider- 
able trouble  about  your  work  over  there  in  Long  Island  City? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  trouble  at  all  ?    A.  Not  to  speak  of. 

Q.  Haven't  you  been  sued  by  some  of  your  former  employes? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Jarvis  your  former  bookkeeper  and 
timekeeper  has  sued  you?    A.  He  never  worked  for  me. 

Q.  Has  he  sued  you?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  sued  me  for  fl6. 

Q.  It  is  a  small  sum,  but  a  good  deal  to  a  poor  man?  A.  He 
never  worked  for  me,  Mr.  Goff;  he  failed  to  answer  when  the 
time  came  to  answer;  he  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 
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Q.  Are  yoa  aware  of  delegations  of  workmen  and  taxpayers 
having  waited  upon  Mayor  Sandford,  objecting  to  the  inspectors 
yon  pat  on  the  public  work  in  Long  Island  City?  A.  We  never 
had  an  inspector. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  of  a  delegation  of  workmen  and  taxpayers 
in  Long  Islsind  Oit^  filing  objections  to  the  inspectors  on  the 
work?  A.  We  u«»ver  e»iiployed  tLeni  innpeiaors;  the  inspectors 
are  employed  by  Long  Island  City. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  whether  such  a,  del^ation  ever  waited  apon 
Mayor  Sandford?  A.  I  am  aware  that  delegates  waited  npon 
Mayor  Sandford  and  objected  to  the  inspectors  the  city  had  pat 
on  the  work;  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  inspectors. 

Q.  Didnt  they  object  to  the  inspectors  named  by  yon,  as 
saloon  keeper  who  knew  nothing  at  all  abont  the  constrnction 
of  sewers?    A.  They  never  made  any  sach  objection. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  that  a  delegaticm  of  workmen  and  tax- 
payers of  Long  Island  City  waited  npon  Mayor  Sandford  to  pro- 
test against  the  inspectors  employed  ap<m  year  work  as  men  who 
were  ex-saloon  keepers  and  not  practical  workmen  in  the  CQn« 
stmction  of  sewers?    A«  I  know  nothing  abont  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  it  before?  A.  I  heard  they  objected 
to  the  inspectors  employed  by  the  city. 

Q.  Those  inspectors  were  to  inspect  yonr  woric?  A«  Certainly; 
we  did  not  employ  them. 

Q.  And  it  was  on  the  certification  of  those  inspectors  that 
yon  were  to  get  yonr  payment?  A.  No,  sir;  <m  the  certificate 
of  the  chief  engineer. 

Q.  They  are  reported  to  the  chief  engineer?  A.  I  don't  know 
what  they  did. 

Q.  They  were  put  there  by  the  city  to  see  yon  performed  your 
contract?    A.  Certainlv. 

Q.  And  they  reported  to  the  chief  engineer?    A.  Ye?,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  delegation  of  taxpayers  of  Long  Island 
City  who  waited  on  the  mayor,  objecting  to  the  inspectors  put 
there  for  that  pnrpose?  A.  I  understood  the  delegation  waited 
on  the  mayor,  objecting  on  ^nch  ground,  and  the  men  were 
afterward  examined  and  found  perfectly  comf^rte^nt;  they  had 
been  practical  sewer  inspectors  for  years,  and  they  were 
strangers  to  na. 

Q-  How  do  yoa  know  they  were  practical  sewer  inspectors? 
A.  I  heard  it. 

Lu  :  7 
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Q.  Who  told  you?    A.  I  presume  Mr,  O'Brien  told  me. 

g.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it,  that  Mr.  O'Brien  told  you? 
A.  1  got  it  from  some  source. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about?    A.  I  heard  about  it 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  it?  A.  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you;  I  don't  know;  I  heard  after  they  called  on  the  mayor;  it 
was  afterward  determined  the  men  were  all  right 

Q.  You  see  what  it  is  to  be  so  loose  in  expressions  as  you  are? 
A.  I  am  not  very  loose  in  expressions;  I  am  simply  telling  you 
what  I  heard  about  it 

Q.  I  asked  you  yesterday  in  relation  to  these  Long  Island  City 
contracts;  you  were  aware,  of  course,  that  the  commissioner, 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Long  Island  City^  was  a  brother  of  Inspector 
Williams  of  this  city;  you  so  stated?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  —  I  asked  you  again;  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  asked  you  yesterday  —  have  you  ever  conversed 
with  Inspector  Williams  about  these  contracts  in  Long  Island 
City?  A.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  when  I  did;  it  was  after 
the  New  York  World  made  an  infamous  attack  on  me,  on  the 
work  that  was  going  on  there,  and  claiming  I  got  the  influence 
from  the  inspector's  brother. 

Q.  The  information  is  not  new  to  you?  A.  The  newspapers 
have  charged  it;  it  would  not  be  new. 

Q.  You  did  have  a  conversation  with  Inspector  Williams 
about  the  work  then?  A.  I  asked  him  if  he  saw  this  article  in 
the  papers  and  he  said  yes;  I  said  "  What  do  you  think  of  it?*' 
I  don't  recall  what  he  said;  but  he  denounced  it. 

Q.  This  charge  was  made  by  a  responsible  newspaper  that 
you  had  used  your  office  and  the  office  of  Inspector  Williams 
with  his  brother  to  secure  those  contracts?  A.  It  was  some- 
thing like  that.  y 

Q.  That  was  the  substance  of  the  charge?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  legal  steps  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  charge,  or  demonstrate  its  falsehood?  A.  I  have  got  an 
action  now  pending  against  the  New  York  World  for  |50,000, 
and  it  is  on  the  calendar. 

Q.  For  that?  A.  For  that  and  other  things;  the  whole  thing 
is  set  out  in  the  complaint 

Q.  For  that  and  other  things?  A.  That  and  attacks  they 
made  on  that  work. 
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Q.  Are  you  aware  of  delegations  of  workmen  and  taxpayers 
having  waited  upon  Mayor  Sandford,  objecting  to  the  inspectors 
you  put  on  the  public  work  in  Long  Island  City?  A.  We  never 
had  an  inspector. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  a  delegation  of  workman  and  taxpayers 
in  Long  Island  City  filing  objections  to  the  inspectors  on  the 
work?  A.  We  ui»ver  employed  tLeni  inspocaors;  the  inspectors 
are  employed  by  Long  Island  City. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  such  -a  delegation  ever  waited  upon 
Mayor  Sandford?  A.  I  am  aware  that  delegates  waited  upon 
Mayor  Sandford  and  objected  to  the  inspectors  the  city  had  put 
on  the  work;  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  inspectors. 

Q.  Didn't  they  object  to  the  inspectors  named  by  you,  as 
saloon  keeper  who  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  construction 
of  sewers?    A.  They  never  made  any  such  objection. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  a  delegation  of  workmen  and  tax- 
payers of  Long  Island  City  waited  upon  Mayor  Sandford  to  pro- 
test against  the  inspectors  employed  upon  your  work  as  men  who 
were  ex-saloon  keepers  and  not  practical  workmen  in  the  con-* 
stmction  of  sewers?    A.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  before?  A.  I  heard  they  objected 
to  the  inspectors  employed  by  the  city. 

Q.  Those  inspectors  were  to  inspect  your  work?  A.  Certainly; 
we  did  not  employ  them. 

Q.  And  it  was  on  the  certification  of  those  inspectors  that 
you  were  to  get  your  payment?  A.  No,  sir;  on  the  certificate 
of  the  chief  engineer. 

Q.  They  are  reported  to  the  chief  engineer?  A.  I  don't  know 
what  they  did. 

Q.  They  were  put  there  by  the  city  to  see  you  performed  your 
contract?  A.  Certainly. 
Q.  And  they  reported  to  the  chief  engineer?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Wasn't  there  a  delegation  of  taxpayers  of  Long  Island 
City  who  waited  on  the  mayor,  objecting  to  the  inspectors  put 
there  for  that  purpose?  A.  I  understood  the  delegation  waited 
on  the  mayor,  objecting  on  such  ground,  and  the  men  were 
afterward  examined  and  found  perfectly  competent;  they  had 
been  practical  sewer  inspectors  for  years,  and  they  were 
strangers  to  us. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  practical  sewer  inspectors? 
A.  I  heard  it 
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Q,  But  you  soon  found  out  that  the  appointing  power  of  this 
city  would  not  reappoint  Mr.  MacLean  as  his  own  saccessor?  A. 
I  had  no  knowledge  upon  that  subject,  except  what  I  read  in 
the  newspapers;  the  newspapers  were  claiming  the  conimia- 
sioner  would  be  liepublican,  and  so  on. 

Q.  You  are  a  district  leader  of  Tammany  Hall?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  then  one  of  the  committee  of  70?  A.  Yes,  sir — 
the  committee  of  60  then,  I  believe. 

Q.  Not  then,  commissioner,  was  it?    A.  Wasn't  it;  I  believe 
80,  yes;  Commissioner  MacLean  went  out  some  time  in  May  or 
June. 

Q.  The  committee  of  30  were  their  business  side  partners,  as 
you  call  it?    A.  Whatever  you  call  it 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  committee  of  60?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
10  less  than  70,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  I  admire  your  arithmetical  skill,  but  I  fail  to  see  the 
point 

Senator  Cantor. —  They  are  business  men,  I  suppose,  too, 

Q.  I  merely  ask  you  if  you  represent  the  practical  or  business 
end  of  the  combination  in  your  district?  A.  All  I  can,  botii 
ways. 

Q.  Pardon  me,  you  were  the  original  member?  A.  Certainly, 
I  ain  recognized  as  the  leader  there. 

Q.  There  was  a  member  appointed  or  selected  for  you,  as 
business  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that  member?    A.  Charles  W.  Ferris. 

Q.  At  this  time  you,  as  member  of  this  executive  committee 
of  Tammany  Hall  —  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  had  no  knowl- 
ed;i:e  of  the  intentions  of  the  appointing  power,  the  mayor  of  this 
city,  BB  to  whether  Mr.  MacLean  would  be  appointed  or  not?  A. 
Not  tlie  slightest  in  the  world. 

Q.  Are  not  such  matters  considered  by  that  committee?  A, 
No,  sir;  when  the  mayor  makes  the  appointment  he  never  takes 
any  matter  of  that  kind  into  consideration  with  the  committee. 

Q.  Then  do  we  understand  it  that  this  powerful  committee  of 
Ttamniany  Hall  organization  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  appointments  which  may  be  made  to  tli»*  police  board?  A. 
To  the  police  board;  how  do  you  mean;  oh,  as  commissioners? 
Nothing,  whatever;  that  power  is  lodged  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  mayor. 

Q.  I  know  the  legal  power  is,  but  I  ask  you  of  the  knowledge 
of  this  committee;  you  mean  to  say  that  this  committee  had  no 
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knowledge  whatever  whether  the  mayor  was  going  to  reappoint 

Mr.  McLean,  or  not?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  If  the  committee  had  knowledge  of  it  as  a  conmiittee,  you 

as  member  of  it  would  likely  have  that  knowledge?    A.  I  would; 

jee,  sir. 
Q.  You   have  no  such   knowledge?       A.  Not  the  slightest 

knowledge. 
Q.  And  you  state  here,  as  member  of  that  committee,  as  well 

as  in  your  capacity  as  citizen  and  police  commissioner,  that  you 

had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  Mayor  Gilroy's  intention   of 

appointing  Mr.  McLean  as  his  own  successor  or  not?    A.  No. 
Q.  You  had  your  information  solely  from  the  newspapers? 

A.  The  newspapers  were  printing  articles  daily  that  it  might 

be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat;  they  were  quoting  Itepublican 

and   Democratic   comments. 
Q.  Didn't  you  take  an  interest  in  the  question  whether  it 

would  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat?    A.  No,  not  particu- 
larly, except  that  — 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  Inspector  Williams  was  a  candidate 
for  that  position?    A.  Yes;  I  knew  it. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  so  himself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  asked  for  your  influence,  didn't  he?  A.  The 
inspector  asked  me  if  I  had  any  information  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican;  I  told  him  I  did  not 

Q.  And  didn't  the  inspector  ask  you  for  your  influence  with 
the  mayor,  or  with  the  political  organization  in  which  you  were 
a  prominent  member,  to  secure  his  appointment  as  commis- 
sioner?   A.  He  might  have. 

Q.  Didn't  he?    A.  I  think  he  talked  on  that  subject;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  day  he  was  in  your  oflice  when  Mr. 
Biley  was  there?  A.  I  do  not  recall  it;  but  it  might  have  oc- 
cnnred. 

Q.  It  is  probable  it  did  occur?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  that  on  that  day,  commissioner, 
that  you  requested  Mr.  Riley  to  see  Mr.  Piatt,  to  use  his  in- 
flaence  that  Mr.  Williams  should  be  selected  as  police  commis- 
sioner?    A.  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  send  such  a  message  by  ^[r. 
Riley?    A.  I  do  not  recall  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  send  a  message  by  ]\Ir.  Riley 
to  Mr.  Piatt  asking  for  his  influence,  that  it  would  please  you? 
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A*  I  swear  I  did  not  send  a  message  to  Mr,  Piatt  in  any  shape 
or  manner,  by  any  person  on  top  of  this  earth. 

Q,  Wait  nntil  I  get  my  question;  will  yon  swear  that  yoa 
did  not  state  to  Mr.  Riley  that  he  should  see  Mr.  Piatt  or  cause 
Mr.  Piatt  to  be  seen,  to  convey  to  Mr.  Piatt  your  desire  that 
you  were  in  favor  of  Mr.  Williams  receiving  the  appointment  — 
the  Republican  appointment  of  police  commissioner?  A.  I  never 
made  any  such  request. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  request  in  substance  like  that,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Williams'  appointment?  A.  No,  sir;  no  re- 
quest to  any  person  to  see  Mr.  Piatt 

Q.  Did  you  express  any  preference?  A.  I  might  have  expressed 
a  preference  that  if  a  Republican  was  appointed  I  would  like 
to  see  Williams  appointed;  I  said  that  to  more  than  one. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  fair,  commissioner,  that  is  fair;  if  a  Repub- 
lican was  to  be  appointed  you  would  like  to  see  the  inspector 
appointed  as  commissioner?  A.  Yes;  because  I  believed  he 
would  make  a  very  good  commissioner;  he  is  one  of  the  best 
policemen  in  this  country,  and  fair  in  every  way. 

Q.  He  will  speak  for  himself  when  the  time  comes?  A.  I  only 
speak  of  what  I  know  of  him. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  that  such  expressions  of  your 
preference  and  your  desire  were  not  influenced  in  some  degree 
from  the  fact  that  his  brother  had  moved  at  every  resolution 
of  the  improvement  commissioners  in  Long  Island  City  that  the 
contract  be  awarded  to  you  or  John  O'Brien?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  an  element  in  that?  A.  Not  the  slightest;  1 
don't  care  that  much  (snapping  his  finger)  for  his  brother  in 
Long  Island  City ;  he  has  not  been  that  much  worth  to  me. 

Q,  You  simply  based  your  preference  on  this  oiBcer's  excellence 
as  a  police  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  what  I  know  of  him. 

Q,  And  his  history  in  connection  with  the  police  department 
of  this  city?    A.  It  was  entirely  on  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  connection  with  the  police  department  of  this 
city?    A.  I  took  the  man  as  I  found  him  for  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  You  have  only  known  him  two  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Inspector  Williams  had  become 
wealthy  on  the  salary  of  a  police  captain?  A.  I  have  read  it 
in  the  newspapers;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  over  and  over  again?  A.  I  can  not  tdl 
you  how  true  if  is. 
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Q.  You  have  heard  it  stated  over  and  over  again?  A.  I  read 
it  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  You  also  heard  it  frequently  stated  that  Mr.  Williams,  at 
Tery  frequent  occasions  during  his  career  upon  the  police 
force  of  this  city,  had  been  guilty  of  great  acts  of  cruelty  to" 
citizens,  by  clubbing  them?    A.  I  may  have  heard  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  heard  him  called  and  known  him  to  be  called 
"Clubber"  Williams?    A.  I  probably  have  heard  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear,  and  did  you  not  know,  that  the  precinct 
known  as  the  Tenderloin,  over  which  he  presided  as  commanding 
ollicer  for  so  many  years,  was  the  most  corrupt  spot  on  Man- 
hattan island  during  his  captaincy?  A.  I  have  read  that  in 
the  newspapers;  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  were  more  houses  of  ill-fame 
and  gambling-houses  flourishing  in  this  city?    A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  and  didn't  you  hear,  that  in  that  pre- 
cinct while  he  was  captain  of  it,  that  there  were  more  houses  of 
ill-fame  and  gambling-houses  flourishing  than  in  any  other  pre- 
cinct in  the  city?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  that 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  he  was,  practically  speaking,  under 
charges  at  the  time  you  expressed  your  preference  for  him  as 
a  police  commissioner?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  had  been  tried  by  the  police  board, 
and  that  he  had  not  been  acquitted?  A.  I  heard  he  had  been 
tried. 

Q.  You  heard  he  had  been  acquitted?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  the  result  of  the  trial  was?  A.  I  do 
not  know  as  I  did ;  I  heard  since  that,  by  reading  from  the  paper, 

Q.  Coming  from  this  committee?  A.  Probably  it  was;  that 
the  vote  stood  two  and  two. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  this  oflBcer  had  been  cbarjrf^d  with 
acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty  time  and  time  again  before  the 
police  commissioners,  during  his  career  as  a  police  officer? 
A  No. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  heard  that  he  had  been  charged  before  the 
police  commissioners  time  and  time  again  with  failure  to  sup- 
press nuisances  in  his  precinct  —  the  different  precincts  he  com- 
manded?   A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  and  didn't  you  hear,  that  he  had  been 
charged  as  inspector  of  police  with  failure  to  Ruyipress 
nuisances  in  his  inspection  districts;  did  you  hear  it  and  did 
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you  know  it?  A.  I  did  know  one  occasion  when  he  was  put 
on  trial  before  the  commissioners  while  I  was  commissioner, 
and  he  was  acquitted  on  that  trial. 

.  Q.  Wait  a  while;  and  you,  with  all  this  knowledge  within 
you,  and  at  your  disposal  as  a  police  commissioner,  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  infornuitiou  touching  the  record  of  this 
policeman,  you  expref^sed  your  preference  for  such  a  man  to  be 
made  police  commissioner  in  the  name  of  the  Republican  party 
of  this  city?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  ideal  of  a  police  commissioner?  A.  The 
Republican  party  has  looked  up  to  him  for  a  great  many  years 
as  an  ideal  policeman. 

Q.  That  was  your  id'Vil  of  a  police  commissioner?  A.  I  don't 
know  that  it  was  my  ideal. 

Q.  You  expressed  your  preference,  if  a  Republican  was 
selected?    A.  I  expressed  my  preference. 

Q.  And  he  was  your  ideal  as  police  conmiissioner?  A.  I 
don't  say  that. 

Q.  He  was  your  preference?  A.  Yes;  I  will  correct  that;  I 
want  to  correct  that;  I  would  not  say  he  was  my  preference; 
but  I  would  like  to  have  seen  him  appointed  as  between  him 
and  other  Republicans. 

Q.  You  have  already  said  he  was  your  preference?  A.  I 
would  like  it  changed;  I  would  like  to  see  him  appointed,  but 
if  I  had  the  preference  I  would  prefer  some  other  person, 
perhaps. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  that  now;  we  don't  deal  in  perhapses  and 
suppositions  at  all;  we  are  dealing  with  a  concrete  fact?  A. 
He  was  not  my  preference. 

Q.  You  stated  —  A.  I  said  I  would  like  to  see  him  appointed; 
he  was  not  my  preference. 

Q.  Go  on  and  correct;  do  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  Mr. 
Williams  was  jour  standard,  or  possessed  or  reached  your 
standard  of  qualifications  for  the  important  position  of  police 
commissioner  of  this  city?  A.  I  wish  you  to  understand  that 
I  stated  that  I  would  like  to  see  him  appointed  police  commis- 
sioner; that  I  would  be  pleased  with  it,  if  it  went  to  a  Repub- 
lican, of  course. 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  equally  emphatic  in  saying  that  your 
Long  Island  contracts  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  yoo 
expressions  of  preference  or  desire?    A.  Not  the  sli^tP 
would  feel  the  same  toward  him  if  I  never  had  a  contrf 
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Q.  That  was  never  in  your  mind  at  all?    A.  Never  in  my  mind 

Q.  Now  you  spoke  yesterday,  commissioner,  about  your  first 
entry  here  into  New  York  politics,  and  into  New  York  life;  you 
told  me  that  you  took  up  quarters  in  a  boarding-house  in  West 
Twenty-third  street,  and  could  not  remember  the  name;  has 
your  memory  been  refreshed?  A.  I  said  I  lived  in  the  St.  Clair 
House  for  a  year  or  so. 

Q.  Have  you  left  the  St.  Clair  House? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  you  are  going  into  a  new  line  of  in- 
quiry I  received  a  telephone  message  from  headquarters^  to  the 
effect  that  an  important  meeting  of  the  commissioners  bad 
been  called  for  1  o'clock,  and  requesting  that  Mr.  Sheehan  be 
permitted  to  attend  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Goff. —  All  right,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Shall  we  adjourn  from  now  until  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  GoflE. —  Yes;  if  he  can  get  down  then. 

The  Witness. —  I  don't  know  what  is  to  be  done  there. 

Mr.  Goff.— Half -past  2. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^All  witnesses  under  subpoena  will  attend 
here  again  at  half-past  2  o'clock.  The  committee  stands  ad- 
journed until  that  time. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

October  26,  1894, 
Present. —  The  Senators  and  counsel  as  before. 
John  C.  Sheehan   took  the  stand  and  examination  continued: 
Chairman  Lexow. —  The  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  presid- 
ing oflBcer  of  the  Senate  is  present   with  us  to-day  and  has 
requested  to  be  informed  as  to  whether  or  not  his  presence  here 
was   agreeable.    We   would   request   the   Lieutenant-Governor 
and  extend  to  him  the  courtesy  of  the  bench  here,  requesting 
him  to  sit  with  the  committee  on  the  bench. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Sheehan. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure  you 
and  the  committee  that  I  deeply  appreciate  your  courtesy  ex- 
tended in  such  generous  tenns,  but  I  much  prefer,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  committee,  to  remain  in  the  quiet  seat  that  I  have  been 
occupying  all  the  morning. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  would  prefer,  Governor  Sheehan,  if 
you  would  take  a  seat  upon  the  bench  here.  We  wanted  to 
idieve  yon,  among  other  things,  of  the  suspicion  that  was  con- 
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veyed  by  a  question  to  the  present  witness  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  was  looking  to  you  for  a  suggestion,  in  the  course  of  his 
testimony;  and  in  order  to  relieve  you  of  any  such  imputation 
we  extend  to  you  our  hearty  wishes  and  hope  that  you  will  accept 
our  invitation. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Sheehan. —  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
My  best  friends  have  never  complimented  me  to  the  extent  of 
saying  that  I  was  competent  to  fill  a  judicial  position  or  to 
occupy  a  seat  upon  the  bench.  I  much  prefer  to  remain  in  the 
background  where,  if  necessity  requires  it,  I  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  this  committee,  say  on  behalf  of  the  witness  what  he 
may  not  be  permitted  to  say  himself.  I  do  not  assume,  however, 
that  any  such  occasion  will  arise. 

Mr.  Qoff. — ^I  have  been  requested,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
by  Mr.  Louis  J.  Grant,  a  member  of  New  York  bar,  to  appear 
as  counsel  for  Mr.  Sheehan,  the  witness  now  upon  the  stand. 
Mr.  Grant  also  assured  me  that  it  was  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  committee,  but  simply  to  stand  by  and  watch  the  interests 
of  his  client  in  this  examination  and  that  it  was  for  no  purpose 
whatever  of  hindering  ot  embarrassing  the  examination.  I 
assured  Mr.  Grant  that  while  we  would  be  delighted  to 
have  him  under  other  circumstances,  yet  that  the  committee  had 
made  a  rule,  heretofore  adhered  to  on  several  occasions  of  not  per- 
mitting special  counsel  to  appoar  for  witnesses  as  they  ascended 
the  witness  stand  and  that  while  I  felt  that  the  committee  would 
appreciate  his  courtesy  and  declaration,  etc.,  yet  I  felt  that  a 
departure  could  not  be  had  from  that  rule  at  the  present  time. 
I  further  assured  Mr.  Grant,  what  Mr.  Sheehan  now  upon  the  wit- 
ness stand  has  already  been  assured  by  this  committee  and  by 
myself,  that  whatever  explanation  he  deems  proper  or  neces- 
sary to  make  to  any  answers  which  he  may  give  or  which  he 
has  given  during  this  examination,  the  opportunity  shall  be 
accorded  to  him  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  at  the  proper  time,  and 
that  he  shall  not  leave  this  stand,  so  far  as  the  committee  is 
concerned  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  without  full  and  ample 
opportunity  to  make  explanation  to  any  answer  that  he  may 
have  given  during  the  course  of  the  examination. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  many  times,  Mr.  Sheehan,  did  you  meet  the  commis- 
sioners of  improvements  of  Long  Island  City  in  this  city  while 
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fOQP  bids  were  being  considered?  A.  While  what  bids  were 
being  considered? 

Q.  What?    A.  What  bids. 

Q.  Your  bids  as  a  contractor  —  all  of  them?  A.  1  never  met 
them  in  this  city,  not  to  exceed  once  or  twice,  and  then  that 
was  casual. 

Q.  Just  wait  a  moment;  you  have  met  them  once  or  twice? 
A.  Once  or  twice. 

Q.  Where;  at  the  Morton  House?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  them  at  the  Moii:on  House?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  them?  A.  I  believe  the  first  contract 
that  I  secured  in  Long  Island  City  —  no,  the  second  contract 
it  was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  —  the  commissioner  of  public  works 
and  the  corporation  counsel  brought  —  one  of  my  bondsmen  had 
qualified  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  other  one  to  get  over  on 
the  day  specified  for  the  execution  of  the  bond  and  the  contract, 
and  the  corporation  counsel  volunteered  to  bring  it  over  with 
him  that  night,  and  that  night  they  brought  the  contract 
to  thd  Gilsey  House  and  it  was  there  executed  by  the  other 
bondsman;  I  think  it  was  the  commissioner  of  public  works 
and  the  corporation  counsel  that  appeared  there  with  the 
contracts. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  any  of  the  commissioners  of  improve- 
ments of  Long  Island  City  at  any  time  in  the  Morton  House  in 
this  city?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  evor  meet  Mayor  Sandford?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  Morton  House?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  partner?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  swear  whether  or  not  your  partner  ever 
met  Mayor  Randford  or  any  of  the  commissioners  of  improve- 
ments of  Long  Island  City  at  the  Morton  House?  A.  I  think 
I  could  safely  swear  so,  but  I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  am  asking  you  if  it  is  within  your  knowledge? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  And  that  knowledge  includes  anything  that  was  said  to 
you  by  your  partner  or  any  person  representing  him?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  meeting  being  had  at  the  Morton 
House?    A.  No. 

Q.  Between  your  partner  or  any  person  representing  your 
firm?    A.  I  never  did. 
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Q.  Either  collectively  or  individually?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  Mayor  Sandford  or  any  official  of  the 
Long  Island  City  municipal  government  in  any  place  in  this 
city,  except  the  occasion  you  have  referred  to?  A,  Oh,  I  meet 
Mayor  Sandford  very  frequently. 

Q.  The  mayor  is  quite  a  good  social  fellow,  isn't  he?  A.  I 
don't  know  how  very  «rood  he  is  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Well,  he  is  social?    A.  Yes;  I  presume  he  is. 

Q.  And  it  has  frequently  occurred  that  when  you  have  met  the 
mayor  and  other  officials  of  Long  Island  City  in  this  city  that 
the  social  glass  goes  round?    A.  I  didn't  say  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact?    A.  It  is  not  a  fact 

Q.  Did  you  ever  drink  wine  with  them,  or  any  other  kind  of 
beverage?  A.  I  have  had  a  drink  with  Mayor  Sandford;  I  don't 
know  what  I  drank. 

Q.  Did  you  drink  with  Commissioner  Sharkey?    A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  You  know  where  Thomas  Sullivan's  saloon  is  in  Twenty- 
third  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  Sharkey  there?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  More  than  once?  A.  I  think  I  met  him;  I  know  I  met  him 
there  once. 

Q.  Didn't  you  meet  him  there  frequently?    A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Meet  him  there  by  appointment?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  meet  him?  A.  I  dropped  in  that 
place  one  evening  on  the  way  home,  and  in  there  was  Commis- 
sioner Sharkey  and  two  or  three  others  from  Long  Island  City. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  Mayor  Sandford?  A.  I  met  him  in 
there  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Was  he  in  there  with  Sharkey?  A.  On  this  occasion  —  I 
am  not  sure;  I  dropped  in  there  and  they  were  drinking,  and  I 
took  a  drink  with  them  and  went  home;  left  them  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  those  officials  were  arrested  in 
this  city  at  one  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  knowledge  that  they  were  arraigned  in 
a  police  court  in  this  city?    A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  Under  the  name  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe?  A.  Never 
knew  of  it. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  interest  yourself  in  any  way  to  obtain  tb<^  i***- 
charge  of  any  person,  a  resident  of  Long  Island  '** 
arrest  in  this  city?    A.  I  never  did;  never  w 
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y.  WTiat?    A.  Never  was  asked  to  do  such  a  thing. 

y.  You  reiterate,  do  you,  so  that  I  will  understand  you,  com- 
missioner, that  you  never  met  the  commissioners  of  improve- 
ments of  Long  Island  City  together  in  this  city?  A.  As  I  said, 
I  met  Commissioner  Sharkey  and  the  corporation  counsel  on 
the  occasion  when  they  brought  the  bond  over,  and  I  am  not 
sure  whether  Claven  was  with  them  or  not. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  never  met  any  official  or  repre- 
leDtative  of  an  official  of  Long  Island  City  in  the  Morton  House 
in  this  city?    A.  I  do  swear  so. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  conversation  between  you  and  a  Long 
Island  City  official  as  to  enabling  legislation  touching  the  powers 
of  the  commissioners  of  improvements  in  Long  Island  City?  A. 
I  don't  think  so. 

<».  Will  you  say  there  was  not?  A.  Let  me  see;  there  waa 
some  talk;  what  was  that  about;  there  was  some  bill  pending 
in  the  Legislature;  I  don't  know' whether  it  waa  last  winter  or 
the  winter  before;  I  believe  it  was  last  winter  — 

Q.  Yes?    A.  With  reference  to  the  water  board. 

Q.  Of  Long  Island  City?  A.  Somebody  spoke  to  me  about  it; 
I  don't  know  who  it  was. 

Q.  Who  was  it  spoke  to  you?    A.  I  don't  know  who  it  was. 

0.  Can  you  not  recollect?    A.  Oh,  it  was  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Brien,  jour  partner?  A.  Mr.  O'Brien  on  one  occa- 
sion told  me  that  there  was  some  bill  pending  in  Albany  that 
those  people  were  interested  in,  or  people  in  Long  Island  City 
had  some  interest  in ;  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  heard  anything 
about  it,  and  I  told  him  I  had  not. 

(I  Is  that  all  you  heard?    A.  That  is  all. 

o.  Is  that  all  that  you  expressed  about  that  bill?  A.  About 
all. 

o.  Didn't  you  inquire  any  further  from  your  partner,  you 
bfnnj?  interested  in  Long  Island  City  affairs,  more  than  that? 
A.  I  did  not. 

^>.  Did  you  ask  your  partner  why  it  was  that  he  mentioned  it 
to  jou,  or  did  you  inquire  any  further  as  the  details  of  the  bill? 
A.  No. 

^.  Were  you  not  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  sought 
additional  powers  from  the  Legislature?    A.  I  was  not. 
^  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  there  was  anything  ever 
*^ward  influencing  legislation  in  Albany  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  Long  Island  City  municipal  goremmentT    IL 
Not  to  me. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  it  said  to  anybody  else?    A.  Not  that  I  know. 

Q.  What?    A.  No. 

Q.  To  your  partner?    A.  I  didn't  hear  it  said  to  him. 

Q.  To  your  partner?    A.  Did  I  hear  it  said  to  him? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  How  could  I  if  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  how;  did  you?    A.  I  told  you  I  didnt 

Q.  Did  you  or  your  partner,  or  either  of  you,  take  any  aotion 
whatever  in  connection  with  helping  along  the  legislation  pend- 
ing at  Albany?    A.  I  did  nothing  about  it 

Q.  Did  your  partner?  A.  I  don't  know  what  he  didj  I  don't 
think  he  did. 

Q.  Was  it  a  question  of  consideration  between  you  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  your  interests  that  this  legislation 
could  pass?    A.  No,  sir.  /  j 

Q.  What?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conversation  had  other  than  you  have 
testified  about?  A.  That  is  all  I  recall,  there  was  some  con- 
versation  of  that  kind,  i 

Q.  Give  it  to  us  now?  A.  I  don't  think  it  was  ever  referred 
to  again.  . 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  I  cannot  recall  it 

Q.  Was  it  after  your  contracts  were  accepted?  A.  I  believe 
it  was;  I  think  it  must  have  been  last  winter. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  your  brother,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  this  State,  in  reference  to  legislation  for  Long  Island  City? 
A.  I  never  did.  | 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  anyone?    A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  request  anyone  to  see  him?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of.  ( 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  would  remember  it  if  you  did?  A. 
If  I  ever  requested  anybody  to  see  him  about  legislation? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  say,  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  didn't  remember;  you  are  definite  now,  are 
you?    A.  I  am.  certainly. 

Q.  Did  any  conversation  ever  pass  between  you  and  your 
brother  touching  legislation  for  Long  Island  City?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that  positively?    A.  I  do;  I  swear;  on  one 
occasion  I  went  into  my  brother's  room  in  the  Hoffman  House 
and  some  parties  were  talking  about  the  Steinway  Bailwav  Or' 
pany;  whether  they  were  seeking  to  get  aid  in  AP 
I  do  not  know;  I  stepped  in  and  went  out  again 
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Q.  I  don't  consider  that  as  having  any  bearing  upon  the 
qoefition  I  asked,  Mr.  Sheehan;  what  I  want  to  know  is,  did 
any  conversation  ever  pass  'Between  yourself  and  your  brother 
or  any  correspondence  ever  pass  between  yourself  and  your 
brother,  touching  legislation  for  Long  Island  City?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  between  yourself  and  your  brother  through  a  third 
person?    A.  No.  , 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  that?    A.  Clear  about  it 

Q.  Or  between  yourself  and  your  brother  through  your  partntjr 
or  a  third  person?  A.  I  don't  know  what  my  partner  did;  I 
don't  thinE  he  ever  had  any  communication  with  him  on  the 
subject .'  , 

Q.  Was  it  not  brought  to  your  notice  that  it  was  to  the 
Interest  of  your  firm  of  John  C.  Sheehan  &  Co.  that  this  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not,  and  no  such 
thing  was  ever  brought  to  my  notice  by  any  living  person. 

Q.  But  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  Mr.  O'Brien  said  that 
the  Long  Island  City  people  were  interested  in  that  water  bill? 
A.  It  was  of  no  benefit  to  us,  and  we  were  never  led  to  believe 
that  it  was  of  any  benefit  to  us. 

Q.  You  were  contractors  doing  a  large  amount  of  work  at 
that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  any  way  interested  in  the  lumber  company  that 
ia  fornishing  the  lumber  for  staying  or  shoring  up  the  cuts 
there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  is?  A.  I  don't  know  what  the  lumber 
company  is. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  lumber  is  furnished  for  that  purpose? 
A.  Yes;  but  I  don't  know  by  whom. 

Q.  Your  cuts  reach  there  in  some  places  30  feet  in  depth? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  to  be  shored  up?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  lumber  company  is  furnishing  the  lum- 
ber?   A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Commissioner  Williams  of  the  board  is 
in  the  lumber  business?    A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  it?  A.  The  first  time 
I  ever  heard  it. 

Q.  Are  you  in  partnership  yet  with  Mr.  O'Brien?    A.  Yes,  sic 

Q.  In  anything  else  besides  the  contracts?  A.  That  is  all; 
t  was  that  question?    . 
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Q.  In  anything  else  besides  the  contracts  in  Long  Island  City? 
A.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  other  work. 

Q.  What  other  work  have  you?  A.  We  are  doing  a  little 
piece  of  work  now  up  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Q.  Of  what  nature,  commissioner?    A.  Building  a  sewer  tliera 

Q.  Building  a  sewer  in  what  town  or  city?  A.  I  can  not  re- 
call the  place  now;  I  didn't  have  much  to  do  with  it;  Mr.  CBrien 
sent  a  man  up  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  He  attends  to  that  business  altogether?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  were  speaking  before  recess,  Mr.  Commissioner,  of  your 
first  visit  to  New  York;  that  is,  your  first  visit  with  the  idea  of 
taking  up  your  permanent  residence  here;  when  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  suggested  an  adjournment;  you  were  saying 
that  you  went  to  board  in  Twenty-third  street;  I  was  asking  you 
what  place  did  you  go  to  board  in?  A.  On  Twenty-third  stre^ 
near  Eighth  avenue. 

Q.  What  was  the  name?    A.  I  don't  recall  the  name  now. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there?    A.  Oh,  some  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  board  in  Twenty-seventh  street?    A.  No. 

Q.  Between  Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues?    A.  No. 

Q.  Never  boarded  in  Twenty-seventh  street?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  long  you  remained  in  the  boarding- 
house  there?    A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  Well,  you  rented  a  front  parlor  there  in  Twenty-third 
street?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not?    A.  Yes;  some  time  afterward. 

Q.  In  this  boarding-house?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  afterward  ?  A.  I  lived  in  two  houses  on  Twenty- 
third  street. 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Or  three  houses,  rather,  on  Twenty-third  street. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  district  there  before  you  became 
leader  of  the  Tammany  organization  in  that  district?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  know;  probably  two  or  three  years,  I  think. 

Q.  You  lived  there?  A.  Yes;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  time;  it  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that. 

Q'.  Before  you  became  leader?  A.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  a  couple 
of  vears. 

Q.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Barker,  ex-Alderman  Barker, 
was  leader  before  vou  were  leader?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  succeeded  Barker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  and  Barker  were  great  friends?    A.  Well, 
friendly. 
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Q.  Were  you  leader  before  yoa  became  police  commissioner? 
A.  Oh,  yea 

Q.  Uow  long?    A.  It  must  have  been  two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  friendly  with  Barker  after  you  became 
the  leader?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Friendly  with  him  to-day?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  he 
would  consider  it;  I  haven't  seen  much  of  him  in  some  time. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  are  on  friendly  relations  with  him 
to-day?  A.  Well,  I  don-t  know  how  he  takes  it;  I  haven't  got 
anything  to  say  to  him ;  I  haven't  seen  Mr.  Barker — 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  impression  of  your  relations?  A.  I 
am  willing  to  be  on  friendly  relations  with  Barker. 

Q.  But  the  relations  between  you  are  somewhat  strained?  A, 
That  is  it 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  business  with  Barker?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  engaged  with  him  in  any  enterprise  what- 
ever?   A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  an  interest  in  any  enterprise,  you  and 
Barker?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Now,  you  know  that  Barker  ran  a  gambling-house  there? 
A.  I  didn't  know  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it?  A.  I  heard  something  about  it;  I 
didn't  give  it  any  credence  thoujjh. 

Q.  When  did  yon  first  hear  it?  A.  T  hoard  some  fellows  say 
It  who  were  not  friendly  to  Barker;  T  believe  that  was  after  I 
becjime  a  police  commissioner. 

Q  After  you  became  a  police  commissioner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  leader  of  the  district  at  the  time,  of  course, 
A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  address  of  the  alleged  gambling  place 
that  Barker  was  interested  in?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  ,^on  ever  hear  that  you  wore  an  interested  party  in 
that  ga.'iiMiDg  hell?    A.  I  never  heard  it. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  heard   it?    A.  The  first 
time  I  ever  heard  it;  and  no  living  man  ciin  say  it  unless  he  lies. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  you  were  interested  in 
any  gambling  place  in  that  district?    A.  I  have  never  heard  it 
Q.  This  is  the  first  time?    A.  This  is  the  first  time,  and  who- 
ever says  It  lies. 
Q.  The  first  time  that  it  has  ever  been  stated  in  your  hearing? 

^•"^er  been  stated  in  my  hearing. 

I 
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Q.  Yon  were  friendly  with  Barker  at  the  time  of  your  mar- 
riage?   A.  Yes,  Bir.       { 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  present  he  gave  to  your 
bride?  A.  I  don't  know  as  he  gave — ^his  daughters  made  a 
present  of  a  chair,  I  believe,  a  chair  that  probably  cost  f25  or 
|3l),  something  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  money  present  that  he  gave 
to  your  bride?    A.  Not  a  penny. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  was  engaged  in  collecting 
money  to  make  a  wedding  present?    A.  I  never  d«d. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  you  ever  heard  of  it?  A.  F  heard  that 
the  Pequod  club  were  .going  to  make  a  present,  but  not  Mr. 
Barkery  and  I  didn't  know  nf  lliat  ut^til  1  was  notified  of  the 
fact  that   they  were  prepared  to  do  it. 

(>.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Barker  went  around  among  the 
lj<inor  dealers  of  your  district  collecting  money  to  make  a 
present  to  you  or  to  3'our  bride  on  the  occasion  of  your  wed- 
ding?   A.  I  never  heard  it  and  he  never  did  it 

Q.  You  swear  now  that  no  money  ever  left  his  hands  or  any- 
body else's  hands  as  a  presr»t  to  yourself  or  your  bride  at  the 
time  of  your  marriage?  A.  I  don't  know  were  the  Pequod  club 
got  their  money  from,  but  they  probably  got  it  from  the 
treasurer  of  the  club. 

Q.  There  was  a  present  made  to  your  bride?  A.  There  was; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars?  A.  I  don't  know 
what  it  was;  it  was  a  diamond  necklace;  I  don't  know  what  it 
cost. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  was  a  fund  of  $3,500?  A.  T  don't 
know  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  there  was  a  fund  raised,  was  there  not? 
A.  I  know  nothing  about  it  whatever,  except  that  the  present 
was  made. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  a  diamond  necklace  being  given, 
and  you  certainly  must  know  something  about  it?  A.  I  know 
nothing  about  a  fund  being  raised  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  But  you  know  the  jewelers  charge  something  for  neck- 
laces?   A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  There  must  have  been  money  raised  to  purchase  that 
necklace,  was  there  not?  A.  The  Pequod  club  treasury  is 
quite  able  to  pay  for  it. 
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Q.  No  doabt;  the  Pequod  club  has  qnite  a  large  souroe  of 
revenue?  A.  The  Pequod  club  has  good  and  respectable  mem- 
bers, as  good  as  you  are;  they  are  all  gentlemen  and  they  levy 
revenue  on  nobody.  t  , 

Q.  Why,  of  course,  Mr.  Sheehan,  you  are  president  of  it? 
A.  I  will  answer  no  further  questions  on  this  line;  1  am  here 
to  answer  questions  on  the  subject  of  police  corruption. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  you  will  answer  no  furilicr  questions  on 
this  line?  A.  1  am  here  to  answer  in  regard  to  my  connection 
with  the  police  department;  as  to  corruption,  bribery  and  other 
matterR  in  that  department;  that  is  what  I  came  here  for,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  answer  everything  in  connection  with  the  police 
department  as  fairly  as  I  can;  I  am  as  anxious  to  discover 
if  there  is  corruption  in  that  department  as  you  are,  and  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  it  out  for  two  years. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  one  case  where  you  have  tried  to  find  it 
out?    A.  Oh,  I  have  tried  in  a  number  of  cases. 

Q.  Give  us  one  case?    A.  I  have  heard — 

Q.  Give  us  one  case  where  you  tried?    A.  It  was  all  hearsay. 

Q.  Give  us  one  case  where  you  tried  to  find  out  corruption 
In  the  police  department?  A.  I  do  not  propose  to  tell  at  this 
time. 

Q.  Why;  are  you  ashamed?    A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  it  defeat  the  ends  of  justice?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  hesitate  to  say,  or  give  us  a  case  where 
jon  tried  to  find  out  the  police  corruption?  A.  There  is  one 
case  now  that  I  am  looking  up. 

Q.  What  is  that  case  that  you  are  looking  up  now?  A.  T  do 
not  propose  to  tell  it  now. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  looking  it  up?  A.  I  have  been  on 
that  a  week  or  so,  two  weeks  probably. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  a  case  where  you  tried  to  find  out  where 
police  corruption  was  before  you  started  in  on  this  particular 
case?    A.  Two  years  ago  I  sent  for  men — 

Q.  W^ho  did  you  send  for?  A.  I  don't  recall  now;  T  asked 
whether  any  money  was  paid  for  any  purpose. 

Q.  What  was  the  charjre?  A.  I  heard  occasionally  that  money 
▼as  paid  for  appointments,  and  I  sent  for  certain  men  and 
asked  if  they  knew  aiiything  about  such  a  transaction. 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  that,  commissioner?  A.  I  don*t  know 
*  T  heard  it;  it  reached  me  in  some  way. 
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Q.  You  simply  turned  upon  this  line  of  tbe  examinationT 
A.  On  one  occasion  I  got  an  anonymous  letter  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  some  person  was  appointed  a  polioeman  and 
that  he  had  paid  for  it  to  some  person. 

Q.  Now,  commissioner.  I  am  induced  to  go  into  this  branch  of 
the  examination  of  you  now  by  reason  of  your  generous  sug- 
gestion; I  wish  to  follow  it  up  so  as  to  give  you  every  oppor- 
tunity on  that  that  you  yourself  have  invited?  A.  1  am  willing 
to  tell  all  I  know. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  tried  to  get  at  police  corruption;  I  want 
one  case  during  your  term  as  police  commissioner  where  you 
have  tried  to  get  at  police  corruption?  A.  There  are  a  dozen 
oases. 

Q.  Name  me  one?  A.  I  don't  recall  them  now;  everybody  in 
the  department  knows  that  I  was  working  at  it 

Q  Are  they  so  trivial  in  their  nature,  charges  of  corruption 
against  a  department  of  which  you  were  the  head,  that  you  can 
not  remember  them?    A.  I  don't  recall  them  now. 

Q.  You  don't  recall  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  institute  an  inquiry  to  ferret  out  alleged 
corruption  in  the  police  department?  A.  I  have  told  you  I  have 
made  inquiries  repeatedly. 

Q.  Through  what  channels  and  by  what  means  did  you  make 
inquiries?    A.  I  had  sent  for  the  parties  and  charged  them — 

Q.  What  parties?  A.  Parties  that  I  understood  knew  some- 
thing about  such  matters. 

Q.  Who  are  they?  A.  I  thought  they  knew  something  about 
it,  and  they  said  they  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  us  who  the  party  was?    A.  I  can  not  now. 

Q.  What  was  the  specific  act  of  corruption  charged?  A.  In 
one  case  I  remember,  as  I  said,  that  I  received  an  anonvmous 
letter  about  the  appointment  of  some  police  officer,  and  I  paid 
no  attention  to  it  because  I  didn't  know  how  to  locate 
It;  a  short  time  afterward  I  received  another  note  that  was 
signed  by  some  person,  and  after  considerable  work  I  succeeded 
in  locating  the  person.    . 

Q.  Locating  the  officer  or  the  writer  of  the  letter?  A.  Ttid 
man  was  not  appointed  at  the  time;  I  sent  for  him,  and  he 
located  the  writer  of  the  letter. 

Q,  Did  you  send  for  the  writer  of  the  letter?    A.  No;  the 
was  never  appointed. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  investigate  any  farther?    A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  That  was  all?  A.  I  saw  that  the  man  never  got  on  the 
police  force. 

Q.  Did  that  end  your  investigation  upon  that  line?  A.  The 
man  assured  me;  I  took  his  affidavit,  or  rather,  swore  him,  and 
he  assured  me  that  he  never  paid  a  penny  to  any  person;  that  he 
didn't  have  a  dollar  to  pay  any  person;  and  that  this  was  an  old 
grudge  of  this  particular  person  who  was  trying  to  injure  him. 

Q.  Is  that  affidavit  on  file?  A.  I  took  it  for  my  own  informa- 
tion. 

Q.  That  was  an  official  paper,  wasn't  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  information  was  the  information  of  the  department, 
waan't  it?  A.  I  didn't  say  that  I  took  down  the  affidavit;  I 
simply  swore  him  and  asked  him  certain  questions,  to  make  him 
anderstand  he  was  on  oath. 

Q.  You  swore  him  at  police  headquarters?    A.  In  my  room. 

Q.  You  administered  an  oath  to  him?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  authority  had  you  to  administer  an  oath  under  those 
circumstances?  A.  Well,  I  took  it  upon  myself  that  I  had  au- 
Ihority,  in  order  to  get  at  these  facts. 

Q.  You  knew,  of  course,  that  a  man  swearing  falsely  then 
could  not  commit  perjury?  A.  I  knew  that  I  would  be  very  apt 
to  get  him  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  You  knew  that  oath  had  no  binding  force  in  law?  A.  I 
knew  that. 

Q.  You  went  through  the  form  of  administering  that  which 
yon  knew  had  no  binding  force  in  law,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
truth?    A.  Certainly.    , 

Q.  And  you  asked  a  man  that  had  every  motive  in  the  world 
to  lie  about  it?    A.  I  don't  think  the  man  lied  about  it. 

Q.  He  had  every  motive  to  deny  it,  had  he  not?  A.  Certainly j 
to  protect  himself  if  he  could. 

Q.  And  you  asked  a  witness  tliat  had  every  motive  to  deny  it, 
and  that  could  deny  it  safely,  and  jou  took  no  further  steps;  that 
Is  the  fact?    A.  That  is  as  far  as  I  went  with  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  that  that  man  was  not  appointed?  A. 
Fes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  administered   the  oath  to   him  in  the  form  of 
abjuration  that  you  have  spoken  of,  did  you  believe  him?    A.  I 
4id  surely  believe  him. 
Q.  Too  believed  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  he  waB  in  every  way  competent  for  a  position  on  the 
police  force?    A,  I  don't  think  he  was. 

Q.  Where  lay  his  incompetency?  A.  He  didn't  talk  to  me 
like  a  man  that  was  intelligent  enough  to  be  a  police  otlicer. 

Q.  Then  you  judged  him  by  his  conversation?  A.  Yes;  and 
his  general  make-up. 

Q.  And  you  declined  to  allow  him  to  become  a  member  on  that 
ground  solely;  he  had  passed  the  civil  service  commission?  A. 
I  didn't  think  he  would  make  a  good  policeman. 

(}.  He  had  passed  the  civil  service  commission?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  And  notwithstanding  the  certification  of  the  civil  serrioe 
commission  as  to  his  qualifications  you,  from  this  informal  con- 
versation with  him,  decided  that  he  would  not  make  a  good 
policeman?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  case,  commissioner?  A.  Oh,  there  are 
a  number  of  eases;  I  can  not  recall  them  now. 

Q.  Now,  it  is  a  very  important    thing  to  this    investigating 
committee  and  to  the  people  of  the  city  to-day  to  know  just 
exactly  what  the  heads  of  the  police  department  have  done,  If 
anything,  toward  feiretinjc  out  the  corruption  that  is  alleged 
to  have  existed  in  that  department;  can  you  tell  us  anything 
furl li or  that  vou   have  done?    A.  Yes;  I  remember  another  i 
case  now  where  an  officer  was  certified  to  the  board  on  the  i 
civil    service  list,  and  T  believe  Commissioner  MacLean  moved  j 
his  appointment  in  the  board,  and  the  motion   was  brought  ' 
before  the   board;   and   after   leaving  I  asked   Commissioner 
MacLoan  what  he  knew  about  him;  I  said  that  I  had  heard 
something  that  was  not  proper  with  respect  to  him,  that  he 
had  used  money,  or  money  had  been  used  for  him;  Commissioner 
MacLean   at   once   cancelled  everj-thing  that  had   been  done 
with    reference    to    it;    and    I    investigated  it,    investigated 
it    thoroughly,    and    I  believed    that    I    had  done    the    man 
a  wrong    and    an  injustice,  and    that    nothing    of    the    kind 
had    been    done      by    him;  and    to    make    good    the    wrong 
that  1  considered  I  had  done  him,  I  afterward  moved  his  appoint- 
ment; before  doing  so  I  questioned  him    very    thoroughly  in 
the    presence    of   two    of   his    friends   who   came    down  with 
him,    two  very  prominent  business  men  who  vouched  for  him; 
and  he  said  that  in  no  way,  shape  or  manner  had  he  paid  ap* 
money  to  any  person;  the  next  day  I  discovered,  and  I  gp^ 
from  an  authoritative  source,  that  his  father  had  i 
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to  some  person  a  year  or  two  prior  to  this  time,  and  I  went 
into  the  board  meeting  that  afternoon  and  moved  the  revocadon 
of  that  appointment 

Q.  By  the  way,  before  T  forget  it,  you  said  a  moment  ago  that 
the  Pequod  club  contained  nothing  but  gentlemen  as  good  as 
myself?    A.  I  said  so. 

Q.  And  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  And  you  put  in  that  category  Warren  Lewis,  the  famous 
divekeeper  on  Sixth  avenue;  he  is  a  member  of  the  club?  A. 
I  don't  know  that  he  is.  j 

Q.  He  is  on  record — ?    A.  He  was  at  one  time. 

Q.  He  has  sworn;  and  alderman  Parks,  the  notorious  gambler, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  club?    A.  He  is  not. 

Q.  When  did  he  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  club?  A.  About 
a  year  ago. 

Q.  He  was  a  member?    A.  He  was.  , 

Q.  One  of  the  charter  members?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Eugene  Reilly,  the  keeper  of  a  dive  on  Eighth  avenue 
known  as  The  Abbey,  is  another  member  of  the  club?  A.  Mr. 
Reilly  does  not  keep  a  dive. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  The  Abbey  is  not  a  dive?    A.  1  do. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  frequent  it?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  about  Hermann,  who  keeps  the  concert  hall  where  the 
girls  in  short  skirts  ambulate  nightly;  is  he  a  member  of  the 
club?    A.    He   is. 

Q.  And  that  is  one  of  the  places  you  freguent  nightly?  A. 
He  is  a  very  decent  German  citizen,  is  Mr.  Hermann. 

Q.  WTiere  is  Eugene  Reilly,  or  his  brother,  an  officer  of  the 
Superior  court,  who  keeps  that  dive  on  Eighth  avenue?  A.  I 
don't  know  of  any  dive  on  Eighth  avenpe. 

Q.  The  Abbey?    A.  I  don't  know  of  any  dive  named  The 

Abbey.  .  ; 

Q.  Do  you  know  The  Abbey?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  gambling  place  kept  there  by  Reilly? 
A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Haven't  you  heard  that  your  former  fellow  member,  Alder- 
man Parks,  lost  money  there?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Where  did  he  lose  the  money?  A.  I  heard  he  lost  it  on 
•ome  place  on  Eighth  avenue;  not  Reilly's. 

Q.  Where  was  that:  wasn't  it  next  door  to  Reilly's?  A. 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  You,  as  a  police  commissioner,  hearing  that  a  man  occapj- 
ing  the  dignified  position  of  a  city  father  had  been  cheated  out 
of  $;i,000  in  a  gambling  place  in  your  district,  did  you  do  any- 
thing to  find  that  out?    A.  I  sent  for  him  and  talked  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  except  send  for  him  and  talk  with 
him?     A.  That  is  all  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  a  police  commissioner  of  this  city?  A.  And 
from  that  day  Mr.  Parks  and  I  seemed  to  draw  apart  and  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  each  other  ever  since. 

Q.  You  talked  to  him;  you  reminded  him  of  his  duty  to  silence 
on  that  question,  did  you  not?    A.  I  told  him  he  did  wrong  to — 

Q.  To  squeal  about  it?  A.  No;  I  told  him  he  had  done  wron^ 
to  go  in  to  or  mix  with  such  company. 

Q.  You  gave  him  fatherly  advice?  A.  This  was  not  a  gamb- 
lingbouse;  it  was  where  a  party  sat  down  to  play  poker. 

i}.  Don't  you  know  that  the  Pequod  Club  is  a  gambling-house? 
A.  1  don't  know  anything  of  the  kind. 

(}.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  gambling  tilkes  place  in  it?  A.  I 
read  that  in  newspapers. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  the  pains  to  investigate  it?  A.  I  have 
been  there  nightly,  and  I  have  seen  no  gambling. 

Q.  Where  so  many  policemen  belong  to  the  Pequod  Club  there 
ought  not  to  be  gambling?    A.  There  is  not 

Q.  There  are  policemen  there  nightly?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  them  belong  to  the  club?  A.  They  are  not 
there  nightly  and  we  seldon  see  a  policeman  in  that  club. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  us  any  other  case  wherein  you  tried 
to  find  out  corruption  in  the  police  department?  A.  I  have 
always  been  looking  for  it,  but  I  couldn't  get  any  positive  infor- 
mation on  that  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  institute  a  formal  inquiry?  A.  It  wouldn't  do 
any  good;  we  didn't  have  the  power  of  this  committee;  if  we 
had  such  power  as  you  have  to  grant  immunity  to  witnesses, 
we  would  have  gone  up  higher  than  you  and  found  it  out 
before  this  time. 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  higher  than  you?  A.  There  are  people 
that  are  as  high  as  I  am  that  have  been  on  that  board;  you  want 
to  understand  that  the  party  you  associate  with  have  run  that 
board  for  years. 

Q.  What  party?    A.  The  Republican  party. 
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Q.  Well,  tbat  is  news  to  me,  commissioner;  so  we  learn  as  we 
go  by  the  way?    A.  We  learn  all  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  anything  further  to  say  upon  that  subject,  commis- 
sioner? A.  I  have  simply  to  say  this;  that  \t  we  had  the  same 
power  this  committee  has  got  we  would  not  have  been  all  this 
time  discovering  the  corruption  you  are  looking  for;  we  would 
have  found  it  long  ago. 

Q.  Well,  the  law  gives  you  authority  to  issue  subpoenas  and 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses?  A.  It  does  not  give  us 
power  to  grant  immunity  to  witnesses. 

Q.  The  law  gives  yon  the  power  to  issue  subpoenas  and  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses?  A.  On  the  trials  of  delinquent 
ofijcers. 

Q.  It  gives  you  power  in  general  terms;  the  Consolidation  Act 
and  your  rule,  which  is  a  reiteration  of  the  Consolidation  Act, 
gives  you  power  to  issue  subpoenas  and  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses?    A.  On  charges,  of  course. 

Q.  Will  you  point  to  one  case  where  you  have  issued  subpoenas 
njion  the  question  of  your  hunt  for  corruption  wbere  the  wituess 
failed  to  attend?  A.  We  have  no  power  to  issue  a  subpoena 
unless  charges  and  specifications  are  made. 

Q.  What?  A.  When  charges  and  specifications  are  made 
charging  any  officer  with  any  wrongdoing,  we  can  then  issue 
subpoenas  and  require  witnesses  to  appear  before  us. 

Q.  The  board  can  compel  the  superintendent  to  formulate 
charges  and  specifications,  can  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Even  though  the  superintendent  may  not  have  personal 
knowledge  of  it?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  take  for  instance  the  case  of  the  board  direct- 
m^  Superintendent  Byrnes  to  prefer  charges  against  the 
I>olice  captains  whose  names  were  implicated  in  corrupt  trans- 
actions by  witnesses  before  this  committee;  there  was  a  case 
where  the  board  exercised  its  power?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  correctly?  A.  They  had  something  to  base  charges 
apon ;  they  had  the  evidence  you  brought  out  here. 

Q.  And  so  in  your  hunt  for  corruption  the  police  board  had 
to  wait  for  this  committee  to  come  down  from  Albanv  and  crive 
them  the  material  on  which  to  base  charges?  A.  But  we  didn't 
convict  them  on  the  evidence  you  brought  out;  we  crot  additional 
and  better  evidence  to  back  up  what  you  had  brought  out. 
L.  470 
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Q.  Then  why  didn't  jou  initiate  these  proceedings  before 
committee  commenced  to  investigate?  A.  We  had  not  the  facts 
before  as  to  make  the  complaint;  we  were  not  going  to  start 
and  make  complaints  against  officers  on  information  and  belief 
without  anybody  to  substantiate  the  charge. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  so  that  the  police  board  had  to  wait  for  this 

committee  to  adduce  some  testimony  or  facts  upon  which  the 

commissioners  could  formulate  charges  against  memb^^  of  the 

department?    A.  We  did  nothing  until  this  committee  met  and 

brought  out  evidence — 

Q.  You  bad  to  wait  for  this  committee;  during  yoor  induft- 
friou«  and  perseverini?  hunt  for  corruption  you  were  nnable  to 
discover  any  traces  of  corruption  in  the  police  department  until 
the  Lexow  committee  commenced  to  investigate;  is  that  so?  A. 
That  was  the  first  positive  evidence  we  got  of  that  fact. 

liy  Chairman  l-exow: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  until  last  April  there  were  three  Demo- 
cratic police  commissioners  and  one  Republican  only?  A.  No, 
sir. 

(2.  You  swear  to  that  positively?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  are  a  iJeniocrat,  are  you  not?    A.  I  am. 

(2.  Mr.  Martin  is  a  Democrat,  is  he  not?  A.  I  meant  to  put  in 
Hiere,  Tammany  Hall  Democrats. 

(2.  There  were  two  Tammany  Uall  Democrats  and  one  County 
DeiiuxTat?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  made  three  Democrats,  which  ever  way  you  class 
them?    A.  Yes. 

Senator  Cantor. —  But  they  were  hardly  harmonious  as  Demr 
crats.    Tliey  were  like  the  Milhollands  and  the  other  factions. 

Mr.  (loff. —  We  have  tried  in  this  inquiry,  as  far  as  we  could^ 
to  not  be  guided  in  our  actions  by  political  divisions. 

Witness. —  That  is  proper. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  My  question  originated  simply  from  the 
fact  that  the  commissioner  had  interpolated  in  his  answer  a 
statement  with  reference  to  the  Republican  party,  in  order  to 
show  the  absolute  falsity  of  that  statement 

Witness. —  I  said  years  agi. 

Senator  Cantor. —  There  is  no  dispute  about  that;  that  the  Re- 
publicans controlled  the  department  for  many  years. 

PhniTinan  Lexow. —  They  neyer  did. 
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Senator  Cantor. —  Yon  are  evidently  not  so  familiar  with  the 
politics  of  New  York  as  with  the  politics  of  Kyack. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  know  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
there  were  three  Republicans  in  the  police  board  in  this  city. 

Senator  Bradley. —  I  object  to  politics  being  injected  into  thia 
kiTestigation. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  think  the  people  are  the  best  judges  of  these 
questions.  , 

Senator  Bradley. —  And  they  can  decide  for  themselves. 

Senator  Cantor. — Inasmuch  as  some  question  has  been  raised 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  it  might  be  advisable  before 
we  get  through  to  put  in  the  names  of  the  commiiSsioners  for 
the  past  10  or  15  years,  and  their  politics,  if  any  question  be 
•aised  by  the  chairman  on  that  point.  Of  course,  ^ou  do  not 
raise  any  question,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff. — Of  course,  not;  and  if  the  question  be  raised  I 
wonld  suggest  that  we  go  back  to  the  good  old  days  of  the 
Tammany  Republicans  represented  by  Hank  Smith  in  the 
police  board.    I  think  that  would  be  a  good  convention. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Yes,  Mr.  Goff,  and  we  might  go  back  a 
little  farther  even,  to  tlie  days  of  William  M.  Tweed. 

Senator   Cantor. — That   is   the  same   time. 

Senator  Bradley. — And  in  later  days  to  Commissioner 
tfcClave.  I 

Mr.  Goff. — A  man  who  has  sworn  that  be  always  agreed  with 
lis  Democratic  colleagues. 

Senator   Bradley.— Yes;   and   requested   all   his   friends   to 
ote  for  Mayor  Grant   as  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Senator   Cantor.— Recommended   by   the  business  men   and 
Bepnblicans   of   the   city   of   Nrw   York. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ; 

Q.  Now,  commissioner,  we  were  pursuing  our  inquiry  as  to 
oor  efforts  in  discovering  corruption  in  the  poliee  department; 
irhile  it  has  taken  turn,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  little  in  advance 
f  that  line  of  testimony  that  I  intended  to  follow,  yet  we 
ni|?ht  as  well  pursue  that  subject  now;  we  were  speaking  of 
he  efforts  of  the  police  commissioners  and  in  the  trials  of  police 
aptains;    let    me    call    your  attention,  commissioner,  to    the 
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charges  preferred  by  a  witness  named  Katie  Schnbert;  do  jou 
remember  that  name?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Katie  Schubert's  testimony  before  this  committee  hnpli- 
cated  three  police  captains;  do  you  remember  that?    ▲.  I  do. 

Q,   She  made  direct   charges?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Of  having  paid  each  police  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  police  captains'  names  were  Devery,  Cross  and 
McLaughlin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  that?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  counsel  that 
acted  for  the  police  commissioners  in  the  trials  that  took  place 
at  police  headquarters  formulated  the  charges  from  the  testt 
niony  taken  before  this  committee;  there  may  have  been  addi* 
tioual  testimony  brought  before  you  at  your  hearing?  A.  Yes; 
it  was  founded  on  the  charges  brought  out  here. 

Q.    They  were   formulated?    A.   Yes^   sir. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  fact  that  inasmuch  as  E[atie  Schubert 
charged  three  captains  directly — ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q, — paying  each  of  them  $500;  and  if  charges  were  formulated 
against  only  two,  was  it  not  fair  that  the  charges  should  have 
been  formulated  against  the  third?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  moved 
in  the  board  that  charges  be  made  against  Inspector  Mc- 
Laughlin on  the  same  evidence  on  which  charges  were  made 
against  the  two  other  officers,  and  I  was  voted  down,  the  two 
Republican   commissioners   voting  against  me. 

Q.  I  want  to  give  you  every  opportunity  to  place  yourself 
right  on  the  record?  A.  They  said  so  because  they  were 
advised  by  the  superintendent  and  by  the  counsel  to  the  commis- 
sioners that  they  didn't  have  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
putting  Captain  McLaughlin  on  trial  at  that  time,  but  that 
they  expected  later  to  get  corroborative  evidence  in  order 
that  they  might  put  him  on  trial;  notwithstanding  that  fact, 
I  moved  that  they  be  put  on  trial. 

Q.  I  remember  that  you  did;  that  is  the  reason  I  want  to 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  place  yourself  on  record  in  a  proper 
manner;  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  here,  we  thought  your 
attitude  and  position  on  that  question  was  unquestionably 
correct;  now  you  know  at  the  time  the  charges  were  formolated 
against  these  captains  that  the  only  evidence  in  the  poBsessiw  d 
the  prosecution  was  the  evidence  given  before  this  committMt 
A.  As  a  foundation,  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Why  didn't  you  inquire  at  that  time  why  the  prosecuting 
ooimsel  didn't  at  the  time  he  formulated  the  charges  against 
Cross  and  Devery  formulate  the  charges  also  against  McLaugh- 
lin,  because  the  evidence  against  one  was  just  as  strong  as 
against  the  other  ?    A.  I  did  do  so,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  move  for  the  counsel  to  explain  why  it  was  that 
he  didn't  so  formulate  the  charges?  A.  I  moved  in  the  open 
board  that  charges  be  preferred  against  him  on  the  very  evidence 
that  had  been  brought  out  and  on  which  Devery  and  Cross 
were  put  on  trial,  and  the  answer  that  I  got  in  the  voting  down 
of  my  resolution  was  that  they  had  been  advised  by  the  counsel 
to  the  board  that  it  was  improper  to  put  him  on  trial  at  this 
time;  I  afterward  saw  Mr,  Wellman;  I  spoke  to  him  about  it, 
and  he  advised  and  talked  with  me  and  said  it  would  be  wrong 
to  attempt  it  at  that  time,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  stir  it 
ap  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  get  additional  evidence;  not- 
withstanding that  fact  I  kept  at  it  and  the  captain  was  not  put 
on  trial. 

Q.  Have  you  done  anything  further  in  pursuance  of  your 
original  declaration?    A.  Have  I  done  anything  further? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Yes;  I  have  referred  to  the  matter  a  number  of 
times  since. 

Q.  In  the  board?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  what  result?  A.  I  never  formally  moved  that  a 
complaint  be  made,  but  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  made  a  mistake  in  not  ordering  the  captain  on  trial,  and 
especially  after  the  time  or  at  the  time  that  Mrs.  Schubert  went 
to  Europe,  I  then  said  I  was  satisfied  my  position  was  correct, 
and  that  'we  ought  to  have  gotten  her  evidence  before  she  went 
away,  that  Captain  McLaughlin  ought  to  have  been  put  on  trial 
with  the  rest;  I  didn't  assume  that  either  of  them  was  guilty 
until  proven  so,  but  I  thought  he  ought  to  be  in  the  same  boat 
with  the  other  two. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Is  this  not  Inspector  McLaughlin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bradley. — You  are  using  the  word  captain  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Goflf. — ^Well,  the  charges  were  preferred  against  him  as 
captain. 

Senator  Bradley. — ^But  he  is  now  inspector. 
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Mr.  Goff, — Yes,  sir. 

Witness. — He  was  captain  at  the  time  of  the  charges  referred 
to.  •  ^ 

Mr.  Goff. — He  was  captain  at  the  time  the  money  was  alleged 
to  be  paid. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ; 

Q.  Well,  you  remember  the  rather  dramatic  departure  of 
Kane    Schubert   for    Europe?    A.  Yes,    sir. 

Q.  And  the  efforts  of  the  inspector  to  prevent  her  departure? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  1  was  very  much  amused  at  the  efforts. 

Q.  You  remember  how  the  inspector  in  his  verdancy  and 
simplicity  was  imposed  upon  by  the  difference  in  the  names 
Normandy  and  Normania?    A.  I  so  read  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  call  upon  the  inspector  to  explain  his  inability 
to  understand  these  foreign  appellations?    A.  No,  1  didn't. 

il.  But  you  saw  it  as  a  matter  of  public  record  that  he  lost 
10  minutes  in  failing  to  undiMstand  the  difference  in  the  two 
names?    A.  He  went  to  the  wrong  pier. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  head  of  the  detective 
bureau  of  New  York,  a  great  and  powerful  instrument  of  the 
police  department  of  New  York,  who  would  go  to  the  wrong  pier 
to  catch  a  woman  that  he  should  have  caught  days  and  weeks 
before,  was  a  proper  and  competent  person  to  be  in  charge  of 
such  a  great  resi)onsibility?  A.  I  didn't  think  the  detective 
bureau  was  properly  managed  on  that  occasion  or  the  woman 
wouldn't  have  gotten  away.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  detect- 
ive department  of  New  York  to  get  that  woman  since?  A.  No, 
sir;  the  commissioners  know  verv  little  about  the  detective 
bureau. 

• 

Q.  How  is  that?  A.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  we  can  never 
get  any  information  about  it    ! 

Q.  Hut  it  is  a  branch  of  your  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Subordinate  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  some  incident  of  where  your  efforts  to 
get  information  have  been  foiled?  A.  Oh,  if  we  asked  for 
spedfic  information  we  might  get  it,  but  there  is  no  general 
information  lodged  wUh  the  board  about  what  the  detective 
buieau  is  doing. 
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Q.  Then  on  that  statement  have  we  a  right  to  assume  that 
the  detective  bureau  goes  along  independently  of  the  commis- 
sioners? A.  The  detective  bureau  is  under  the  head  of  the 
detective  bureau,  and,  of  course,  Ib  working  in  harmony  with 
the  superintendent  of  police,  who  is  the  executive  officer  of 
the  police  department,  and  goes  along  and  performs  his  duties 
without  regard  to  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  superintendent  goes  along 
and  performs  his  duties  without  the  sanction  of  the  commis- 
sioners?   A.  His  duties  are  fixed  by  law. 

Q.  And  the  commissioners'  duties  are  fixed  by  law?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  commissioners  are  the  superiors  of  the  super- 
intendent?   A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Have  the  commissioners  the  power  to  restrict  the  super- 
intendent? A.  Not  where  the  law  gives  the  power  to  him  and 
they  never  have  attempted  to  do  it 

Q-  J^^nppose  the  superintendent  has  been  remiss  in  his  duties, 
kve  the  commissioners  the  power  to  call  him  to  account?  A. 
(  believe  they  have. 

Q.  Have  the  commissioners  ever  considered  that  the  super- 
intendent has  been  remiss  in  his  duties?  A.  Well,  they  have 
never  called  his  attention  to  it  while  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Have  they  considered  that  he  has  been  remiss,  even 
althou^di  they  didn't  call  his  attention  to  it?  A.  There  has 
been  no  discussion  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  a  question  come  up  in  the  police  board 
where  Superintendent  Byrnes  was  charged  with  neglect  of 
duty?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  you  have  no  charge  of  neglect  of  duty  to  lay  at 
his  door?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  performed  all  the  duties  required  of  him  br  law 
as  the  executive  head  of  that  department?  A.  So  far  as  I 
know. 

Q.  In  case  of  conflict  arising  between  you  touching  the 
enforcement  of  the"  laws,  wherein  lies  the  power  of  determina- 
tion? A.  Well,  I  presume  that  if  the  law  fixes  the  duties  of  the 
superintendent  and  prescribes  what  he  shall  do,  that  no  act  of 
the  police  board  could  or  would  hamper  him  in  the  discharge 
of  those  duties. 
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Q.  To  return  to  the  question,  commissioner^  as  to  yooi  hunt 
for  police  corruption;  can  you  give  us  any  more  specific 
instances?    A.  I  can  not  recall  them  now,  Mr.  Ooff. 

Q.  Let  us  see;  for  instance,  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  Sunday, 
December  17,  1893,  there  appeared  a  memorable  interview  of 
Mr.  Richard  t^roker;  do  you  remember  that?    A.  What  was  it? 

Q.  December  J 7,  1893.    A.  What  was  the  interview  on? 

Q.  I  beg  pardon?    A.  What  was  it  about? 

Q.  About  a  great  many  things  which  it  is  not  material  for  us 
to  inquire  into  here;  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  specific 
thing.     A-  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  You  keep  a  scrap-book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  police  clippings?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  clippings  alVectiug  the  police  department  and  yourself? 
A.  Not  myself;  but  concerning  the  police  department. 

Q.  And  clippings  where  your  name  appears?  A.  As  a  com- 
missioner; not  all  of  them,  those  that  are  material;  in  fact,  I  don*t 
know;  I  presume  my  clerk  keeps  it;  I  have  seen  it;  I  don't  know 
how  much  he  keeps  or  how  much  he  doesn't  keep. 

Q.  This  interview  created  considerable  interest  at  the  time, 
and  it  is  headed,  "  Croker  Talks  Straight  Out,"  with  a  great 
many  sub-headings;  do  you  remember  that  interview?  A.  I  can 
not  sav  that  I  do  until  I  see  what  it  contains. 

Q.  The  sub-heading  is,  "  Plain  Answer  and  a  Challenge  to  As- 
sailants of  Tammany;"  does  that  refresh  your  recollection?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  prefer  to  read  it  before  I  am  sure  of  it 

Q.  It  is  quite  long;  I  have  it  here  in  type-written  form  that  I 
can  read  better;  I  read,  commissioner — interlocutor  speaking 
for  the  newspaper,  said,  '^  They  say  you  closed  the  pool-rooms;'' 
Mr.  Croker  answered,  '*  I  did;  that  is,  I  advised  our  representa^ 
tives  in  Albany  to  pass  a  law  that  would  close  them;  what  of 
it;  wasn't  it  a  good  thing  to  do;  why  before  it  was  done  the 
papers  were  full  of  charges  against  us  for  letting  them  stay 
open;  now  they  j)itch  into  us  for  closing  them;  it  looks  to  me  like 
a  case  of  damned  if  you  do  and  damned  if  you  don't;  the  fact  is, 
that  the  pool-rooms  <rot  to  be  a  nuisance  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
city;  nine-tenths  of  those  who  bet  in  pool-rooms  were  clerks  and 
boys  who  could  drop  into  a  T>ool-i'ooni  across  the  street  and  lose 
their  money:"  do  yon  n^niember  that?    A.  I  probably  read  that. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Croker  was  a  man  in  this  city  that  by  common 
consent  and  concnrrence,  was  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject 
which  he  speaks  of  here?    A.  I  presume  he  was. 
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Q.  And  when  he  says,  **  The  fact  is  that  the  pool-rooms  got  to 
be  a  nuisance  and  a  disgrace  to  the  city;"  did  he  say  what  was 
tnie  or  false?    A.  I  think  he  stated  that  which  is  true. 

Q.  Mr.  Croker  was  then  a  citizen  not  occupying  any  oflScial 
position?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  information  that  you  had  that  the  pool- 
rooms of  New  York  had  come  to  be  a  unisance  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  city?    A.  Oh,  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  pool-rooms, 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  it  on  as  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Croker? 
A.  No,  sir;  what  is  the  date  of  that  interview? 

Q.  December  17,  1893,  last  December;  now  here  is  a  private 
citizen,  that  yon  recognize  as  an  authority  to  speak,  and  he  speaks 
for  a  great  political  party  in  this  city,  and  he  says  that  the  pool- 
rooms were  a  nuisance  and  a  disgrace;  was  that  information  for 
the  police  board?    A.  I  don't  know  who  it  was  for. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you,  did  he  inform  the  police  board  of  some- 
thing they  were  not  aware  of  before?  A.  The  pool-rooms  had 
been  closed  up  a  year  prior  to  that  interview. 

Q.  He  is  speaking  of  when  they  were  closed  up?  A.  Does  he 
fix  tlie  date? 

Q.  Well,  I  can  fix  the  date,  and  it  was  not  a  year  before  that? 
A.  Well,  it  was  some  time.  , 

Q.  The- pool-rooms  were  closed  in  New  York  at  the  opening?  of 
the  racing  season  -n  that  year;  that  was  the  latter  end  of  April, 
1893?  A.  That  might  be  right;  I  am  not  admitting  it  because 
I  don't  know;  I  am  taking  your  word  for  it. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  find  that  to  be  the  fact,  because  this  inter- 
view speaks  of  it,  and  we  will  see  if  your  own  language  will  not 
enJoise  that;  if  the  pool-rooms  of  New  York  were  a  nuisance  and 
a  disgrace  to  this  city  so  that  they  merited  the  severe  condemna- 
tion of  Richard  Croker,  was  that  a  fact  known  to  the  police  com- 
missioners or  not?  A.  I  don't  believe  it  w^as;  I  didn't  know  it; 
I  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  pool-rooms. 

Q.  Now  Richard  Croker,  as  a  private  citizen  of  this  city,  gave 
you,  a  police  commissioner,  information  of  an  institution  that 
was  a  disgrace  to  this  city,  is  that  the  truth?  A.  I  don't  think 
tfcat  he  gave  me  any  information;  he  didn't  say  so. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  not  known  to  the  police  commissioners? 
A-  That  they  were  a  nuisance? 

Q.  A  nuisance  and  a  disgrace?    A.  No. 
L.  47X 
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Q.  It  was  not  known?    A.  I  knew  that  there  was  snch  places 

running,  and  i  diuii  i  lUin..  un*.*  >. fit-  piuper  places. 

Q.  What  peculiar  opportunities  did  Mr.  Croker  have  for  recog- 
nizing the  nuisance  and  disgrace  over  and  above  what  you  as 
a  police  commissioner  had^  or  your  brother  commissioners?  A. 
I  can  not  tell  you. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Why,  the  commissioner  has  stated  that 
he  knew  they  were  running. 

Witness. — I  had  heard  that  they  were  running,  and  had  been 
running  for  a  great  many  years.    I  knew  from  information. 

Q.  Who  closed  up  the  poolrooms  at  that  liiiu*;  A.  I  pn*sum«* 
the  police  department. 

Q.  Did  the  police  department  make  any  order?  A.  Not  tha( 
I  know  of. 

tj.  W^as  it  Richard  Croker  who  closed  up  the  pool-rooms  or  the 
police  department?    A.  Superintendent  Byrnes  closed  them. 

Q.  Under  the  direction  of  the  police  commissioners  or  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Croker?  A.  I  believe  he  was  told  that  it 
would  be  wise  and  well  to  do  so,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
commissioners  that  those  pieces  should  be  closed  up. 

Q  Who  told  Superintendent  Byrnes  that?  A.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  think  the  superintendent  of  the  board. 

Q.  Were  you  present?    A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  formal  order  made?    A.  To  him? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  it  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  board?  A. 
If  the  superintendent  was  spoken  to  on  the  subject  it  was  prob- 
ably through  the  president  of  the  board. 

Q.  But  have  you  not  got  some  recollection  whether  or  no  that 
subject  was  considered  by  the  board  as  such?  A.  Not  con- 
sidered bv  the  board. 

Q.  Then  if  anything  was  done  it  was  done  in  a  private  way 
between  the  president  of  the  commission  and  the  superintendent? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  Commissioner  Martin  and  mvself  coincided  in  that 
view,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  close  them  up. 

Q.  What  particular  circumstance  arose  at  that  particular  time 
to  cause  you  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  close  them 
up?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Why  did  you  limit  your  statement  to  Commissioner  Martin 
and  yourself?  A.  I  believe  it  was  the  indgraent  of  all  the 
commissioners. 
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By  Mr.  Ooff:  \ 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  mention  the  other  commisBioners?  A» 
I  was  not  present  when  they  talked  of  it 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  board  talked  of  it  at  all?  A. 
I  don't  know  that  they  did. 

Q.  Then  it  must  have  been  an  individual  talk  on  the  part  of 
the  commissioners?    A.  They  might  have  talked — 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  in  the  matter?  A.  There  was  no 
occasion  for  it 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  in  the  matter?  A.  Why,  the  superin- 
tendent closed  them  up. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  in  the  matter?    A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  In  any  way?  A.  I  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  my 
associate.  j 

Q.  Now,  why  did  you  coincide?  A.  That  it  would  be  a  wise 
thing  to  close  those  places  up. 

Q.  Where  was  the  coincidence;  where  did  it  take  place?  A. 
In  Martin's  room,  I  think;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Have  you  hhv  jle<jr  recollec'iou  al  out  it?  A.' I  know  we 
talked  in  his  room  about  it. 

Q.  You  are  positive  about  that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Only  you  and  Commissioner  Martin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  two  commissioners,  MacLean  and 
McClave?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  not  they  taken  into  the  consultation  then?  A. 
Tliey  were  probably  not  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  Was  it  a  board  meeting?    A.  No.  Mr. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  very  important  thing  if  these  pool-rooms 
had  been  running  for  years  that  you  and  Mr.  Martin  coiihl  talk 
about  tliem  without  the  knowledjre  of  your  brotlier  lomTnls- 
sioners?  A.  Well,  it  was  this  way;  I  was  in  his  private  room 
and  he  brought  the  subject  up  and  wanted  to  know  what  I 
thought  about  it. 

Q.  How  did  he  bring  it  up?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?    A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  I  agreed  with  the  position  that  he 
took. 

Q.  Wliat  was  the  position  that  he  took?  A.  That  the  super- 
intendent  ought  to  be  directed  to  close  these  places  up. 

Q.  Was  there  a  regular  formal  order  made?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  question  as  to  why  they  had  not  been 
closed  up  before;  you  have  testified  that  they  were  running  for 
years,  so  you  heard?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  action  taken  to  inquire  of  the  superinten- 
dent why  they  had  not  been  closed  up  before?  A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Why  wasn't  that  done?    A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Wasn't  the  superintendent  remiss  in  his  duties  in  not 
closing  them  up  before?    A.  He  might  be  so  considerfA 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  why  didn't  you  and  your  fellow  commissioners  coa- 
sider  it  necessary  to  come  together  and  consider  this  matter 
before?    A.  Well,  we  never  considered  it. 

Q.  If  you  know  for  so  long  a  time  that  these  pool-rooms  wer^ 
a  disgrace  to  tliis  city — ?    A.  I  didn't  say  so. 

Q.  That  you  knew  then  that  these  pool-rooms  were  rnnnins^ 
in  violation  of  law?    A.  I  didn't  say  that  I  knew  it 

Q.  That  yon  had  heard  of  it?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  just  as  much  before  as  you  did  on  the  day  whei 
you   and   Commissioner   Martin   met?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Then  how  is  it  that  you  didn't  before,  during  your  polic^=^ 
commissiouership,  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  it  woulc^ 
be  wise  to  tell  Superintendent  Byrnes  to  close  up  these  pool  -^ 
rooms?    A.  I  don't  know  why. 

Q.  You  have  got  no  explanation  for  that?    A.  No.. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  if  there  was  any  special  legislation— 
whcm  I  say  special,  I  mean  for  the  year  1893 — ^passed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  closing  of  the  poolrooms?    A.  What  year? 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three?  A.  There  was  bills; 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  that  year  or  the  year  before. 

Chairman  Lexow. — That  was  the  Saxton  bill. 

Senator  Cantor. — I  think  it  was  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Saxton.  i 

By   Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  Don't  you  consider  it  your  duty,  as  a  police  commissioner, 
if  you  know  about  a  violation  of  law  for  any  considerable  length 
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of  time  to  come  to  some  action  upon  it?  A.  Those  places  were 
rather  looked  apon  as  not  violating  the  law;  they  had  been 
running  a  long  time  before  I  had  become  a  commissioner. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  rumor  current  throughout  the  community  here 
that  those  pool-rooms  were  paying  large  sums  of  money  for 
protection  to  be  allowed  to  rim?    A.  I  heard  that 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  knew  or  had  heard 
that  those  pool-rooms  were  corrupting  the  police  you  thought  it 
was  not  necessary  to  take  any  action  upon  it?  A.  I  did  start 
an  inquiry  to  find  out  if  those  pool-rooms  were  paying,  what  they 
were  paying,  and  who  they  were  paying  it  to;  I  did  that  within 
a  few  months  after  I  became  a  police  ccmm'ss'oner,  but  I  couldn't 
get  any  authoritative  information  of  any  kind  on  the  subject;  but 
I  got  it  from  all  sides  that  they  were  paying,  and  it  was  believed 
that  they  were;  but  no  person  would  substantiate  or  stand  for  it. 

Q.  There  was  not  any  doubt  in  your  mind,  was  there,  that  they 
were  violating  the  law?  A.  Yes,  there  was;  I  don't  believe  they 
were  violating  the  law;  I  think  the  courts  had  held  that  they 
were  not  violating  the  law. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  fact  tliat  long  before  you  came  together  with 
Commissioner  Martin  and  requested  the  superintendent  to  take 
action,  you  knew  it  was  a  violation  of  law?  A.  I  did  not;  I 
knew  it  was  decided  the  other  way. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Where  was  it  decided?    A.  I  knew  that  some  litigation — 

Q.  Now,  you  state  you  knew  it  was  decided  the  other  way; 
where  was  the  decision  rendered?    A.  I  don't  know;  I  heard  it. 

Q.  What  court?    A.  Some  court  in  New  York  city. 

Q.  By  what  justice?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  state  a  fact —  A.  I  state  the  fact  that  I  heard  that 
was  the  case. 

Q.  And  yet  you  can  not  cite  any  case  or  any  opinion?  A.  No; 
you  have  it 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Now,  if  you  considered  that  not  a  violation  of  law,  why  did 
you  direct  the  superintendent  of  police  to  close  them  up  in  April? 
A.  I  thought  it  was  good  morals. 

Q.  If  it  was  good  morals  in  April  wasn't  it  good  morals  in 
Janoary?    A.  I  stood  ready  at  any  time  to  assist  in  closing  them 
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liy  Mr.  Guff- 

ij.  iou  »ay  aouut  the  iuW —  A.  1  am  not  talking  about  the 
law ;  1  say  uie  aeciHiou  oi  a  coun.  , 

Ki.  We  will  come  to  that  later;  you  are  not  able  to  cite  any  de- 
cision?   A.  JSo. 

Ki.  And  1  Oo  not  think  if  you  search  for  it  your  industry  will 
be  rewai'ded?  A.  1  wouldn't  know  where  to  look  for  it;  it  is  in 
some  couil  of  this  city. 

Ki.  it  would  be  a  diilicult  thing;  I  know  what  you  have  refer- 
ence lo.  and  there  is  no  such  decision  by  any  court  in  this  IStateT 
A.  What  is  it  1  have  reference  to? 

Q.  To  a  decision  that  it  was  not  a  violation  of  law  to  sell  pools? 
A.  You  know  there  were  cases  taken  into  court  where  they  tried 
lo  shut  them  up. 

y.  I  have  some  knowledge,  and  I  know  there  was  never  a  case 
decided  in  the  courts  of  Kew  York  declaring  it  to  be  lawful  to 
sell  pools?    A.  I  don*t  say  that. 

Q.  There  were  cases  decided  by  the  judges  of  our  criminal 
courts  that  there  was  not  evidence  enough  to  sustain  a  prosecu* 
tion?  A.  Well,  that  might  be;  there  were  some  decisions;  I 
don't  know  just  what  they  were. 

Q.  And  finally,  when  the  Fassett  committee  was  sitting  in  this 
city,  a  test  case  was  made  by  collusion  between  the  police  and 
tlie  pool  sellers,  and  that  test  case  was  brought;  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  collusion  between  the  police  and  the  bookmakers;  a  con- 
viction was  had  before  Mr.  Justice  Martine  in  the  General  Ses- 
sions, and  that  conviction  was  upheld  and  maintained  by  the 
General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court?    A.  When  was  that. 

Q.  When  the  Fassett  committee  was  siting  in  this  city  taking 
testimony?  A.  Well,  that  was  a  long  time  prior  to  my  being  a 
commissioner,  and  I  know  nothing  of  it 

Q.  So  that  when  you  said  there  was  a  decision  to  the  contrary, 
the  other  way,  you  were  clearly  mistaken,  which  any  man  may 
well  be,  I  am  free  to  say?  A.  We  are  all  very  apt  to  make  mi»- 
takes. 

Q.  Here  was  the  law  of  1887;  section  7  of  the  act  of  1887  says: 
"Any  person  who  shall  engage  in  pool  selling  at  any  time  or 
l)lace,  except  as  hereinbefore  stated  "—that  is  the  racing  associa- 
tionp  for  30  days—?    A.  Is  that  1887? 

Q.  Yes,  sir  (continued);  "  That  any  person  who  shall  engage  In 
poll  selling  at  any  time  or  place,  except  as  hereinbefore  stated. 
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shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  oonviotion  shall  be  punished 
bj  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison  for  a  period  not  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  five  years;  section  8;  this  act  shall  take  effect 
immediately;"  that  was  the  law,  commissioner,  making  it  a 
felony;  now,  while  the  law  stood  that  way,  and  under  the  Penal 
Code,  re-enacting  the  act  of  1887,  you  as  police  commissioner 
made  no  effort  to  stop  the  commission  of  felonies  upon  felonies 
from  the  time  you  were  appointed  police  commissioner  until 
about  the  month  of  April,  1893,  is  that  so?  A.  Well,  they  were 
callrd  pool-rooms;  they  took  the  position  that  they  were  not 
pool  sellers  and  didn't  sell  pools  under  the  construction  of  that 
particular  statute;  and  I  believe,  if  I  recall  it  now,  that  au 
injunction  was  secured  on  one  occasion  preventing  interference 
with  them;  I  am  not  sure  of  it,  but  I  know  there  was  an  injunc- 
tion secured  one  time. 

<J.  Oh,  yes,  commissioner,  there  was  an  injunction  secured  long 
ago  in  reference  to  the  Jerome  park  races,  and  that  held  until 
the  30  days  expired?  A.  No,  some  pool  seller  in  New  York  city 
got  an  injunction. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ^et  at  ia^  why  did  the  commissioners  of 
police  in  this  city  refrain  from  closing  the  pool-rooms  that  were 
felonies  under  the  eye  of  the  law  until  a  private  citizen,  Mr. 
Croker,  came  forward  and  directed  them  to  be  closed?  A.  I 
don't  know  unless  the  police  department  considered  that  they 
were  not  violating  the  laws. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Croker  was  never  known  as  a  jurist;  did  the 
police  commissioners  accept  his  opinion  of  the  matter  as  better 
than  their  own  legal  adviser  of  this  city?  A.  No;  that  was  my 
own  opinion;  I  didn't  want  Mr.  Croker^s  opinion  of  it. 

Q.  Then  why  didn't  you  move  on  your  own  opinion  before  Mr. 
Croker  moved?  A.  I  told  you  that  I  did  start  investigating  and 
looking  the  matter  up. 

Q.  When  did  you  start  an  investigation?  A.  A  few  months 
after  I  became  a  commissioner. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  your  investigation?  A.  The  result 
was,  T  started  in  to  find  out  how  many  pool-rooms  there  were, 
if  it  was  true  that  they  were  paying  money,  as  it  was  all  hearsay, 
and  as  to  who  the  money  was  paid  to,  if  money  was  paid;  and 
furthermore  whether  they  were  considered  violations  of  law, 
whether  they  were  receiving  protection  in  any  way. 

Q.  Then  you  did  hear  at  that  time  that  the  pool-rooms  w»re 
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receiying  police  protection?    A.  I  did,  yes,  sir;  tbat  waft  hev- 
Ba>;  I  had  no  authoritative  evidence  of  it 

Q.  It  was  sufficient  to  start  you  in  on  an  investigation?    A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  your  investigation?    A.  I  could  not 
get  any  information  that  would  warrant  me  in  going  any  further. 
Q.  What  source  of  information  did  you  apply  for?    A.  I  talked 
with  different  parties. 
Q.  Will  you  name  me  one?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who?  A.  I  spoke  to  a  number  of  people  who  kept  those 
pool-rooms. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  they  kept  these  pool-rooms?  A.  The 
information  came  to  me  in  some  wav. 

Q.  Will  you  name  me  cue  that  kept  those  pool-rooms?  A.  I 
can  not  now.  I 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  any  man  that  kept  a  pool  room  in 
New  York  city?    A.  I  can  not  call  them  to  mind. 

Q.  Did  you  depend  upon  the  information  that  a  pool-room 
keeper  would  give  you  as  to  the  legality  or  illegality  of  his 
occupation?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  other  sources  of  information  did  you  apply  to? 
A.  I  had  heard  of  the  cases  that  I  have  spoken  of  where  injunc- 
tions had  been  applied  for,  and  the  fact  that  those  places  had 
been  running  for  a  number  of  years  without  being  closed  up 
rather  inclined  me  to  the  belief  that  they  had  a  right  to  run. 
Q.  But  if  they  were  illegal,  as  the  chairman  has  said,  if  they 
were  illejijal  after  April,  1893,  they  were  illegal  before  April, 
1893?    A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Then  did  Mr.  Croker's  fiat  make  them  illegal?    A.  No,  sir. 
O.  Then  why  did  the  police  commissioners  act  in  a  sort  of  in- 
dividual capacity,  and  they  didn't  act  before?    A.  You  must 
understand    this   pool-room    question   was   getting   worse   and 
woi'se;   tliey   were   spurting  all   over   the   city. 

O.  So  Mr.  Croker  says,  that  they  had  become  a  nuisance  and 
a  disgrace;  that  was  true,  wasn't  it;  you  have  so  testified?  A.  I 
haven't  so  testified. 

O.  Yon  stated  that  you  thought  Mr.  Croker  was  correct  when 
he  used  those  words?    A.  I  stated  that — 

O.  Assnmini?  that  he  was  correct,  and  that  they  had  become  a 
nuisance  and  a  diserace.  the  police  commissioners  took  no  act 
or  made  no  step  forward  to  suppress  the  nuisance  or  disgrace? 
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A.  We  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  were  considered 
a  nuisance  or  a  disgrace 

Q.  Then  you  waited  for  Mr.  Croker  to  give  you  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  a  nuisance  and  a  disgrace?  A.  No;  I  had  looked 
it  up  long  before  that 

Q.  But  you  hadn't  taken  any  action?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  had  your  private  opinion  that  they  were  a  nuisance 
and  a  disgrace?    A.  I  looked  into  it  as  far  as  I  could. 

Q.  You  were  satisfied  that  they  were  a  nuisance  and  a  dis- 
grace?   A.  I  haven't  said  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Well,  I  ask  you  now?  A.  I  don't  think  they  were  beneficial 
in  any  way  to  the  city.    . 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Croker's  designation  of  them  correct?  A.  He  may 
have  considered  it  correct. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?    I  was  rather  inclined  to  believe  him. 

Q.  Were  you  strengthened  in  *your  belief  by  his  public  utter- 
ance or  statement?    A.  Not  in  the  least. 

Q.  You  entertained  whatever  views  you  had  before  he  had 
spoken  publicly  upon  the  question?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  you  did  nothing?    A.  I  entertained  those  views. 

Q.  You  did  nothing?    A.  I  told  you  I  did  do  something. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?     A.  I  made  inquiries  of  every  possible — 

Q.  You  sent  for  Peter  De  Lacey?  A.  No,  sir;  never  in  my 
life. 

Q.  Did  you  send  for  pool-room  keepers?  A.  I  told  you  I 
talked  with  some. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  who  they  are?    A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  so  trivial  that  you  cannot  call  them  to  mind?  A.  It 
is  trivial  enough. 

Q.  You  sent  for  a  man  who  was  violating  a  law  and  violating 
the  statute?  A.  I  sent  for  a  number  of  men  and  asked  them  if 
they  were  paying  any  money  to  any  person  for  this  purpose. 

Q.  You  sent  for  a  pool-room  keeper?  A.  I  sent  for  a  number 
of  them.    . 

Q.  You  sent  for  a  pool-room  keeper,  a  man  who  was  commit- 
ting a  felony  every  day  that  he  sold  pools,  and  you  sent  for  him 
to  give  you  information  as  to  whether  the  law  was  being  vio- 
lated or  not;  is  that  it?  A.  No,  sir;  I  sent  for  him  to  find  out  if 
it  was  a  fact,  if  I  could  get  it  from  him,  as  to  whether  he  was 
paying  money,  and  how  much,  and  who  the  money  was  being 
L.  472 
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paid  to;  I  spoke  to  a  number  on  that  subject,  and  they  all  lenied 
that  they  were  paying  money. 

Q.  Now  we  have  it  that  the  object  that  you  had —  A.  And  I 
went  further;  I  sent  for  other  people  that  I  thought  had  better 
means  of  information  upon  that  subject  than  I  could  get;  and  I 
talked  to  them  on  that  subject;  and  they  said  that  was  the  com- 
mon story;  but  they  would  look  into  it,  and  see  what  informa- 
tion they  could  get,  and  bring  it  to  me;  and  if  those  people  could 
get  anything  authoritative  they  would  have  brought  the  informa- 
tion to  me.  i  ^ 

Q.  So  we  have  it  now  that  you  sent  for  pool-room  keepers  and 
other  people  in  this  transaction  with  reference  to  the  report 
that  they  had  been  paying  for  police  protection?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  on  the  question  wliether  thej  were  violating  the 
law  or  not?    A.  They  claimed  that  they  wei^e  not  selling — 

Q.  What  did  you  send  for  them  for?  A.  To  find  out  if  they 
had  paid  money. 

Q.  You  didn't  send  to  see  if  they  were  violating  the  law?    A 
They  claimed  they  wero  not  violating  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  that  saying  that  there  never  was  a  thief  yet 
that  didn't  find  the  halter  too  tight  for  his  neck?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  if  you  send  for  felons  that  they  will  turn 
around  and  tell  you  that  they  had  been  violating  the  law?  A. 
1  rather  feel  satisfied  that  they  would  tell  me  if  they  were  pay- 
ing iiionoy;  that  was  the  particular  thing  I  was  trying  to  find 
out,  to  see  if  the  poli(  e  were  being  bribed  with  money  to  allow 
those   places    to    run. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  hadn't  been  many  years  here  from  rural 
Butfulo?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  sent  for  a  man  that  was  accused  of  bribing  police 
officials,  and  you  expected  to  get  the  truth  from  that  man?  A. 
Well,  Mr.  Goff,  you  were  not  here  from  Ireland  much  prior  to 
my  coming  here  from   Bufl'alo. 

Q.  My  dear,  commissioner,  we  shall  not  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion  about  how  long  I  have  been  here  from  Ireland  or  not? 
A.  Then  why  do  you  enter  into  a  discussion  about  how  many 
years  T  have  been  here  from  Buffalo. 

Q.  Well,  you  came  here  from  Buffalo  and  were  appointed 
l?olice  commissioner,  and  I  have  a  right  to  inquire  whether  or 
no  you- were  competent  or  fitted  to  fill  that  portion?  A.  I  am 
satisfied  I  was;  I  think  the  public  are  too. 
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Q.  I  am  not  qaestioning  that  at  all;  1  am  asking'  juii 
another  question;  whether  or  no  I  was  here  but  a  little  loiijiji^p 
from  Ireland  than  you  were  from  Buffalo,  if  you  expected  lo 
convey  by  your  8ugge»tion  to  mo  that  I  was  verdant  alter 
coining  from  Ireland,  why  I  want  to  know  if  you  were  not  incire 
verdant  after  coming  from  Buffalo  to  expect  a  briber  to  eoine 
to  you  and  tell  you  that  he  had  bribed  police  for  police  protec- 
tion? A.  Well,  1  expected  to  iret  some  information  from  them. 
Q.  Has  that  been  your  course  throughout  the  administration 
of  your  official  duties  A.  My  course  throughout  the  administra- 
tloa  of  my  official  duties  have  been  straightforward  and  honest, 
and  I  have  made  every  oilort  to  discharge  my  duties  in  an  honest 
manner. 

Q.  Has  that  been  your  course  in  the  administration  of  yoivr 
dnti-s,  as  a  police  commissioner,  to  send  for  persons  accused 
of  violating  the  law  and  to  get  their  statements  as  to  wliether 
or  no  they  were  violating  the  law?  A.  TLey  were  not  knowu 
lo  Ix*  violating  the  law 

Q.  But  the  law  says  they  were  felonies?  A.  But  decisions 
say  \hey  were  not  felonies. 
<l  What  decisions?  A.  I  c^n  not  call  them  to  mind  now. 
Q.  I  have  said  before,  dealin'j:  fairly  with  you,  that  there 
wei'»  iio  sm  li  decisions;  can  von  stati*  thai  >ou  knew  of  lM*s 
law  tliat  it  was  a  felony  to  sell  pools  in  this  city?  A.  f  knew 
it  WHS  illegal  to  sell  pools. 

Q.  And  knowing  it  was.  you  sent  for  the  parties  accuscfl  of 
coniiiiittirg  the  felony  to  find  out  whether  or  no  they  had  been 
nolating  the  law?    A.  I  didn't  ask  them  on  that  subject. 
Q.  ^V"ell,  you  asked  them  about  the  bribery?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  knew  that  that  was  prohibited  by  our  constitution? 
A.  Certainly, 

Q.  And  by  special  enactment  in  the  Penal  Code?  A.  Yes, 
air. 

Q.  Did  you  know  further  that  a  person  accused  or  suspected 
of  giving  a  bribe  was  not  excused  from  answering  when  ques- 
tioned, on  the  gi'ound  that  he  would  criminate  himself?  A.  I 
imderstand  that 

Q.  And  yon  knew  that  any  man  who  was  accused  of  giving  a 
bribe  could  be  compelled  to  answer  the  question  whether  he 
bribed  or  not;  didn't  you  know  that?    A.  There  is  some  such 
prorision. 
(t  Well,  that  is  the  law?    A.  Yes. 

*  mattersy  of  course^  yon  are  well  a^are  ol  \3DLft  lajcit 
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that  a  man  need  not  answer  a  question  if  it  would  tend  to  crimi- 
nate him?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  But  you  know  tliat  our  law  makes  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  bribery?    A.  Yes,  there  is  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  the  positive  law;  now,  with  that  knowledge,  and 
sending  for  a  person  that  you  had  information  sulBcient  to 
justify  you  in  sending  for,  to  come  that  you  might  ask  about 
a  bribe,  why  did  you  not  take  some  proceedings  to  compel  him 
to  prove  under  oath  whether  or  not  he  had  given  a  bribe?  A, 
I  didn't  take  any;  that  is  the — 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  private  conversaHon  you  had 
with  him?    A.  With  that  and  other  inquiries. 

Q.  With  any  one  else?  A.  That  I  had  made  outside  of  these 
particular  sources. 

Q.  You  were  satisfied  with  a  general  inquiry  around  to  find 
out  that  the  pool  sellers  were  not  paying  for  police  protection? 
A.  I  was  satisfied  that  the  places  had  run  for  years  and  that 
Superintendent  Byrnes  or  whoever  was  at  the  head  of  the  police 
department  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  suppress  them,  and  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  there  was  some  good  reason  for  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason?    A.  Decisions  of  the  court 

Q.  What  decisions?    A.  I  told  you  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  It  was  an  important  matter  to  you,  if  you  from  your  infor- 
mation heard  that  these  places  were  allowed  to  run  on  account 
of  bi:ibery  in  the  police  department,  was  it  not  a  matter  of  inter- 
est for  you  to  inquire  if  there  were  decisions  of  the  court  on  the 
question?    A.. I  heard  of  such  decisions. 

Q.  But,  if  there  were  decisions  of  course  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  these  pool-room  keepers  to  bribe  the  police,  was  there? 
A.  I  don't  know  whv  thev  should. 

Q.  You  say  you  relied  upon  some  decision?  A.  I  had  heard 
of  some  decision. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  you  at  the  time  that  if  there  had  been  a 
decision  in  behalf  or  in  favor  of  the  pool-rooms  that  they  need 
not  have  paid  for  police  protection?  A,  Why  certainly,  they 
would  be  foolish  to  do  it. 

Q.  They  could  only  pay  for  police  protection  for  violating  the 
law?  A.  Oh,  no,  you  find  them  paying  for  protection  where 
they  don't  violate  the  law. 

Q.  Where?  A.  I  don't  know  where. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  done;  in  what  line?    A.  I  can  not  tell  yoiL 
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Q  Toa  are  under  oath,  and  yon  state  something  now;  where 
ii  it  done?  A.  I  think  that  if  you  went  far  enough  you  would 
Hod  that  money  is  paid  frequently  where  there  is  no  yidlation 
of  law. 

Q.  That  would  not  relieve  it  from  being  a  crime?  A.  No;  they 
give  money  probably^  frequently,  as  presents  and  tips  and  suoh 
things  as  tfiat,  that  is  never  heard  of. 
Q.  But  that  would  not  prevent  it  from   being  a   crime?    A. 
What? 

Q.  Giving  money  in  that  way?  A.  No,  if  a  man  wants  to  give 
any  money  without  any  cause  for  it  he  has  a  right  to  do  it. 
Q.  Of  course  we  all  have  a  right  to  do  what  we  may  do 
gratutiously,  but  we  come  back  to  the  questions  that  interests 
as;  you  say  Superintendent  Byrnes  or  whoever  was  at  the  head 
of  tiie  police  department  allowed  the  matter  to  run  because  of 
this  alleged  police  protection?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  let 
them  run. 

Q.  You  say  the  reason  was  on  account  of  the  protection?  A. 
I  presume. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  base  your  presumption  on?  A.  Nothing 
at  all,  except  they  were  running. 

Q.  Do  you  infer  from  the  fact  they  were  running  that  there 
was  corruption  at  the  bottom  of  their  running?  A.  No;  that 
would  not  make  me  infer  that 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  presume  the  worst?  A.  I  presume, 
because  I  heard  those  stories  repeated  so  often. 

Q.  And  you  founded  your  presumption  on  what  you  heard? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  charge  made  through  the  public  press  that 
those  pool-rooms  were  kept  open  because  money  was  paid  to 
the  police;  didn't  you  read  those  articles  in  the  papers  from 
day  to  day?  A.  No;  not  from  day  to  day;  I  may  have  read  it 
occasionally. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  lo  know  what  particular  immunity  you 
consider  this  committee  can  grant  that  the  police  department 
do  not  possess  to-day?  A.  Yes;  it  can  not  grant  anything  that 
you  do  not  possess;  but  the  Legislature  can  give  us  the  power 
that  this  committee  has  got. 

Q.  Then  you  have  got  substantially  all  the  power  that  this 
committee  has  to-day?    A.  We  have  not 
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Q.  What  power  haven't  you  got?  A.  We  can  not  grant  immu- 
nity to  the  witnesses^ 

Q.  Why,  the  law  grants  them  immunity?    A.  What  law? 

Q.  The  code.    A.  For  testifying? 

Q.  For  testifying  to  bribery  and  corruption;  that  has  been 
on  the  statute  books  for  years  and  years,  and  is  a  part  of  our 
Criminal  Code;  now,  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  commission- 
ers say  they  do  not  possess  for  the  purposes  of  ferreting  out 
this  iniquity  that  we  possess  to-day?  A.  I  have  stated  that 
we  have  in  no  way  got  the  power  that  you  have  got 

Q.  What  particular  power  haven't  you  got?  A.  When  charges 
are  made  against  any  particular  ofQcer  we  are  authorized  to 
subpoena  witnesses  and  bring  them  before  us;  but  we  cannot 
compel  them  to  answer.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  police  commissioners  cannot 
compel  a  witness  properly  subpoenaed  before  them  to  answer 
a  question?    A.  I  mean  to  say  that;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  difference  under  the 
law  with  reference  to  our  power  to  compel  an  answer  and 
the  police  commissioners'  power  to  compel  an  answer?  A.  We 
would  have  to  go  to  the  court. 

Q.  Haven't  we  got  to  do  the  same?  A.  Weli>  tht»y  will  answer 
in  }our  case  more  readily  than  they  would  in  ours. 

Q.  Why?  A.  The  fright  of  this  committee,  I  presume,  has 
something  to  do  with  it 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  can  not  understand  Mr.  Goff,  and  I  think 
yon  ought  to  follow  up  that  line  of  questioning  a  little;  this  ques- 
tion of  corruption  has  been  long  understood  by  the  people  in 
this  city,  and,  therefore,  by  the  commissioners  for  a  decade  back 
almost,  certainly  for  four  or  five  years. 

Witness. —  Mayor  Hewitt  told  us  that  years  ago. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  that  no  concerted  attempt,  either 
through  the  channels  of  the  police  department,  or  through  their 
own  private  methods  of  getting  information,  has  apparently 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  striking  it  down;  that  seems  to 
be  an  important  question. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  Senator. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  These  pool  sellers  that  you  sent  for,  told  you  that  they  were 
not  paying  police  protection?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  you  were  satisfied  with  what  they  told  you?  A.  I 
was  not 

Q.  What  else  did  you  do,  if  you  were  not  satisfied?  A.  I  made 
g  great  many  inquiries. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  all  the  inquiries  that  you  made? 
A.  That  they  believed  money  was  being  paid,  but  they  couldn't 
get  at  the  fact  to  whom  it  was  being  paid  or  what  amount  was 
bdng  paid. 

Q.  That  was  the  result  in  your  mind,  that  there  was  money 
paid?  A.  I  had  no  positive  knowledge  on  that  subject,  but  I 
believed  they  were  paying  money. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  then  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  believe,  upon 
the  information  that  you  received,  that  money  was  being  paid 
by  the  poolrooms  to  the  police?  A.  I  didn't  say  the  police;  I 
said,  paid  to  some  person ;  it  may  have  reached  the  police. 

Q.  But  it  was  in  that  direction,  was  it  not?  A.  I  presume  so; 
yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  other  person  specially  charged,  or  body  I 
mi^ht  say;  there  was  no  other  body  specially  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  law  in  this  city  except  the  police  department? 
A.  No,  sir;  except  the  district  attorney's  office,  where  you  were 
for  some  time,  and  you  know  all  about  this  and  had  charge  of 
the  grand  jury;  why  didn't  you  look  it  up? 

Q.  Well,  commissioner,  you  are  questioning  me  again;  why 
didn't  I  look  it  up?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  enter  any  discussion  with  you  as  to  what  I 
have  done  or  what  I  have  not  done;  the  district  attorney,  if  you 
imow  anything,  is  not  a  detective,  nor  is  he  a  policeman,  and  if 
be  has  dishonest  and  corrupt  policemen  to  rely  upon  for  infor- 
mation he  can  not  do  very  much;  can  he?  A.  He  has  the  power 
of  the  grand  jury  to  get  indictments. 

Q.  Now,  commissioner,  you  have  referred  to  me  several  times, 
and  I  have  taken  it  good -n at ii redly.  A.  Not  in  a  mean  sort  of 
way;  only  to  show  that  yon  were  in  the  district  attorney's  office, 
and  I  am  in  the  police  board ;  you  had  the  same  power  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  • 

Q.  You  by  law  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  your 
police  force  is  conducted  honestly  and  efficiently,  and  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  this  county  has  nothing  to  do  wij:h  the  disci- 
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pline  of  that  police  force.  A.  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  do  it  I  did 
everything  in  my  power  to  see  that  the  police  force  was  eoib 
ducted  in  a  proper  manner. 

By  Mr.  Goff :    . 

Q.  If  the  district  attorney  of  this  county  has  failed  to  do  hii 
duty,  is  that  any  excuse  for  yon  or  your  brother  commissionai 
in  not  doing  theirs?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  as  a  lawyer  and  a  public  official  that  the  dii- 
trict  attorney  can  only  prosecute  those  cases  brought  to  him; 
you  know  that  is  practically  it?  A.  Practically,  that  is  the  waj 
it  is  done;  but  he  can  take  cognizance  of  violation  of  law  in  any. 
part  of  the  county  if  he  desires. 

Q.  He  can,  but  we  will  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  that; 
if  I  were  on  the  witness-stand  for  examination  as  to  my  aotiooi 
as  an  assistant  district  attorney  I  would  be  perfectly  agreeabia 
to  answer  your  questions,  but,  inasmuch  as  I  am  not  under  oaih, 
you  know  —    A.  There  is  a  difference. 

Q.  That  is  the  difference;  you  will  appreciate  that  difFerenoe^ 
will  you  not  hereafter?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  Now,  commissioner,  we  will  come  again  to  those  pool-rooms; 
you  say  that  the  result  of  your  information  led  you  to  beliete 
that  corruption  money  was  being  paid  or  reached  the  police  de- 
partment; is  that  so?  A.  I  have  the  same  belief  that  I  had  en- 
tertained all  along. 

Q.  You  had  entertained  that  belief  all  along?  A.  That  money 
was  being  paid  to  some  person,  though  that  belief  was  founded 
on  the  hearsay  stories  and  the  newspapers  that  I  had  read. 

Q.  It  resulted  in  that  condition  of  your  mind  that  it  produced 
a  belief?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so  still;  I  believe  they  paid 
money  to  some  persons. 

Q.  You  believe  they  pay  money  yet?    A.  Not  now. 

Q.  When  did  they  stop?  A.  When  they  were  closed  down, 
I  presume. 

Q.  W^hen  did  they  close  down?    A.  I  don't  know  — 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  pool-roams  In  thli 
city?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Not  personally?  A.  I  don't  think  there  are  any  running; 
I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject;  the  superintendent  of 
police  is  the  executive  head  of  the  department  and  lie  baa  ex* 
elusive  charge  of  the  police  affairs. 
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Q.  Not  ezclu&dye;  you  are  the  heads  of  the  department?  A. 
We  can  not  go  out  and  order  an  officer  to  do  this  and  that;  it  is 
done  throngh  the  superintendent  of  police. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  can ;  do  you  mean  to  say  here  that 
a  commissioner  of  police  can  not  go  out  and  order  a  policeman 
to  obey  his  directions;  do  you  mean  to  say  that?  A.  Any  citi- 
zen could  give  that  order  to  a  policeman. 
Q.  Haven't  you  got  a  badge  of  office?  A.  I  never  wore  one. 
Q.  Well,  the  other  commissioners  have,  have  they  not?  A, 
I  don't  know  about  them. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  as  a  commis- 
lioner  of  the  police  department  that  if  you  went  out  and  ob- 
served a  violation  of  law  that  a  policeman  would  not  obey  your 
orders  and  suppress  that  violation  of  law?  A.  I  believe  he 
would;  but  understand,  Mr.  Ooff,  all  orders  to  the  police  force 
from  the  police  board  go  to  the  superintendent,  and  from  the 
mperintendent  to  the  police  force. 

Q.  Then  what  is  your  statement  as  to  where  the  blame  lies? 
A.  I  really  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Did  the  blame  lie  any  place?  A.  It  must  have  laid  some 
place.  ) 

Q.  If  the  blame  lay  some  place  and  it  required  Mr.  Croker  to 
come  as  a  delivering  angel  to  remove  the  blame,  where  did  the 
Uame  lie?  A.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Croker  did  something  that  the 
people  of  New  York  ought  to  thank  him  very  much  for. 

Q.  I  am  not  saying  otherwise,  but  I  am  simply  saying,  is  it  a 
fact  that  our  police  commissioners  and  our  police  department 
had  to  wait  and  to  rely  upon  Mr.  Croker,  a  private  citizen,  to 
come  forward  and  show  them  their  duty  and  compel  them  to  do 
it?   A.  I  don't  know  as  he  showed  us  our  duty. 

Q.  If  he  didn't  show  you  your  duty  did  he  compel  you  to  do 
your  duty?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  Mr.  Croker  himself,  as  an  individual,  as  a  private 
dflzen,  olo«e  up  the  pool-rooms  in  New  York?  A.  I  don't  be' 
lieve  be  coold. 

Q.  He  could  only  do  that  through  the  agency  of  the  police? 
A  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  agency  had  to  be  exercised  through  the  police 
commissioners?    A.  No;  he  might  have  talked  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  police  without  going  to  the  commissioners. 
L.  473 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  Superintendent  ByrneB  took  his  orderi 
from  Mr.  Croker  in  discharging  his  duties?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  anything  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  ordinary  practice  would  be  that  Mr,  Croker 
would  give  his  orders  to  the  police  commissioDers?  \.  He 
never  gave  any  orders  to  the  police  commissioners. 

Q.  But  that  would  be  the  practice?  A.  I  say  he  could  not 
do  it  unless  he  did  it  through  the  police  department. 

Q.  Did  he  do  it  through  the  commissioners?  A.  He  may  have 
talked  to  some  of  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Did  he  talk  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  he  talked  to  any  of  the  commissionen? 
A,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  was  the  moving  cause  or  immediate  necessity  tliat 
made  you  and  Commissioner  Martin  talk  about  it  at  that  time? 
A.  I  had  talked  to  Commissioner  Martin  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  April,  1893,  when  the  pool-rooms  were 
closed?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  this  particular  day  I  speak  of,  I  was  in 
Commissioner  Martin's  room,  and  he  brought  the  subject  up; 
and  prior  to  that  time  I  had  frequently  talked  to  him  on  the 
subject;  and  he  then  said  he  thought  those  places  ought  to  be 
olosed  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Martin  said  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Martin  tell  you  that  he  had  had  a  conversathm 
with  Mr.  Croker?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  Mr.  Croker's  advice  on  tLe 
subject?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  may  have;  I  don't  recollect  that  I 
did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  Mr.  Croker's  interests  upon 
the  subject?    A.  I  have  read  a  lot  of  stuff  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Then  you  hear  something  about  it?  A.  I  don't  know  what 
they  were  now. 

Q.  At  the  time,  in  April  1893,  when  the  order  was  given  to 
close  up  the  pool-rooms?  A.  No;  I  heard  a  lot  of  stuff  after  they 
were  closed,  saying  that  he  closed  them  up  for  his  own  interest. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Croker  closed  them,  again,  he  must  have  closed  them 
through  the  police  department  of  this  city?  A.  How  many  times 
were  thev  closed? 

Q.  You  misunderstand  me,  I  ask  you  again;  if  Mr.  Croker 
closed  the  pool-rooms  he  must  have  closed  them  through  the 
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police  department  of  this  city?  A.  I  didn't  say  that  he  olofied 
them  i 

Q.  Welly  you  say  Mr.  Croker  had  something  to  do  with  the 
closing  of  them?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that 

Q.  Mr.  Oroker  says^  ''We  closed  the  pool-rooms;"  I  read  It 
again  —    A.  There  is  no  need  of  reading  it 

Q.  You  remember  it?    A.  Yes.    i 

Q.  He  says,  "  I  advised  our  representatives  in  Albany  to  pass 
a  law  that  would  close  them;  what  of  it;  wasn't  it  a  good 
tiling  to  do ; "  I  have  read  that  before  to  you ;  "  now  they  pitch 
into  us  for  closing  them;  the  fact  is  that  the  pool-rooms  got  to 
be  a  nuisance  and  a  disgrace  to  the  city.  Nine-tenth^r  of  those 
who  bet  in  pool-rooms  were  clerks  and  boys  who  would  drop  into 
a  iK)ol-room  across  the  street  and  lose  their  money."  Now,  when 
Mr.  Croker  says  "  we  "  or  "us  "  to  whom  did  he  refer  there,  do 
you  know?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  refer  to  the  police  department?  A.  I  don't  know, 
what  passed  in  his  mind  or  what  the  operation  of  his  mind  was. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  the  superintendent's  duty  to  have  closed 
them?    A.  If  they  were  in  violations  of  law,  certainly. 

Q.  We  have  proven  by  statute  that  they  were  felonies  if 
committed,  and  you  have  heard,  you  said,  that  they  were  run'* 
ning?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  responsibility  rested  on  the  superintendent's 
shoulders,  did  it  not?  A.  It  is  the  superintendent's  duty  to  en- 
force all  laws. 

Q.  In  the  same  issue  you  are  interviewed,  and  you  state  at 
your  house,  464  West  Thirty-third  street:  "It  is  on  a  par  with 
the  newspaper  stories  to  the  effect  that  the  superintendent's 
hands  are  tied  and  that  he  is  powerless  to  act  as  he  would  like, 
because  of  restrictions  put  upon  him  by  the  commissioners;  that 
assertion  is  false;  the  superintendent's  hands  are  not  tied;"  do 
you  remember  those  words?  A.  Let  me  see  the  paper  and  I  can 
tell  you. 

Q.  Yes,  sir  (hands  witness  paper);  I  think  under  that  heading 
where  my  thumb  is. 

Mr.  Goff. —  At  this  point,  before  I  ask  another  question  of  you, 
commissioner,  as  we  have  had  a  pretty  hard  day  to-day,  and  as 
it  is  after  half-past  4  o'clock  now,  I  think  we  might  adjourn. 

Renator  Cantor.— Until  when,  Mr.  Goff? 
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Mr.  Goff. —  Monday,  Senators,  if  you  please. 

ChairmaQ  Lexow. —  All  right  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question  or  two  first 

Mr.  Goff. —  Before  you  announce  an  adjournment,  Mr.  C!hai^ 
man,  will  you  please  to  notify  all  witnesses  under  subpoena  to 
be  here  on  Monday  morning. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes.  I  want  to  put  a  question  or  two 
to  the  commissioner. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  say  that  you  heard,  in  reference  to  the  pool-ro(mi8,  tbat 
money  was  being  paid  to  or  through  the  police,  and  that  manj 
persons  had  spoken  to  you  on  that  subject.  Can  you  name  anj 
of  those  who  conveyed  that  information  to  you?  A.  I  did  not 
say  that  money  was  paid  to  the  police;  I  said  I  heard  that  money 
was  being  paid  to  some  person  or  persons  for  some  purpose;  I 
didn't  say  to  the  police;  I  had  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
police  were  receiving  tribute. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  now  that  you  had  not  heard  that  mon^ 
was  being  paid  to  the  police,  or  to  third  persons,  for  the  police! 
A.  I  had  read  in  the  newspapers  — 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  of  the  persons  who  carried  that  informa- 
tion to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  the  detective  facilities  of  headquarten 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  any  of  these  facts?    A.  No,  dr. 

Q.  Never  went  to  the  detective  service  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  I  considered  the  men  at  the  head  of  tJw 
police  force  and  the  chief  of  the  detective  bureau  competent  t« 
discharge  their  duties. 

Q.  I  understand ;  but  if  you  heard  that  the  law  was  being  vie 
lated  or  that  bribery  or  corruption  money  was  being  paid,  didn' 
you  deem  it  your  duty  to  try  and  get  that  information  throng' 
the  channel  of  that  department  of  the  police;  which  is  the  prope 
department  to  act  for  such  purposes?  A.  No;  I  conversed  irit 
my  colleague,  Commissioner  Martin,  on  that  subject,  and  he  sal 
that  he  had  repeatedly  tried  to  get  some  information  on  tho 
subject,  but  could  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  Superintendent  Byrnes?  A.  I  an 
not  sure  that  I  did ;  I  may  have. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  call  the  attention  of  any  person  connecta 
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with  the  detective  bureau  to  the  informatiuii  tiiat  you  had  re- 
ceived?   A.  Na 
Senator  Cantor. —  Mr.  Goff,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up 

some  point  as  to  the  relative  powers  of  the  police  department 

and  tUs  committee,  am  I  right  in  the  assumption  that  the  police 

board  has  no  power  to  subpoena  witnesses  unless  charges  are 

preferred  against  an  officer? 
Mr.  Goff. —  No,  Senator.  ♦ 

Senator  Cantor. —  Of  course,  this  committee  has  a  right  to 
subpoena  witnesses  without  charges  being  preferred  against 
any  one.    . 

Mr.  Goff. — ^The  fact  is  that  the  police  commissioners  may 
initiate  preceedings  themselves.  * 

Senator  Cantor. —  Can  they  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
neBses.  ' 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir,  the  Consolidation  Act  says  that  they  can 
make  the  charges  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 

Senator  Cantor. —  As  I  understand  it,  they  must  prefer 
charges  in  the  first  instance  against  somebody  before  their  sub- 
poena can  be  issued. 

Witness. —  And  serve  the  accused  with  a  copy  of  the  charges. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  asked  because  it  may  be  important  in 
framing  legislation  next  winter. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  that  is  true,  and  in  an  opinion  of  the  cor- 
poration counsel  of  this  city  he  stated  that  they  had  no  power 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  except  some  proceeding 
was  x>^nding,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  proceeding  could 
not  be  pending  unless  there  were  charges  preferred  against 
some  one. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Of  course,  if  that  is  good  law  we  may 
require  some  legislation  on  that  subject.  • 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  that  is  the  law  as  defined  by  the  corporap 
tion  counsel  of  this  city. 

Senator  Bradley. —  They  have  not  the  power  to  send  for 
papers  and  persons  as  we  have. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  the  point  Senator  Cantor  puts  is  the 
pivotal  point;  that  is,  that  there  must  be  first  charges  pre- 
ferred against  some  officer  or  officers,  and  then  if  charges  be 
preferred  against  some  officer  or  officers  they  can  do  anything 
tiat  this  committee  can  do;  and  another  thing,  they  are  not 
Hmited  to  time.  They  can  continue  their  line  of  investigation 
M  long  as  this  committee  can  continue  it. 
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Witness. —  Mr.  Goff,  you  understand  they  can  not  go  outride 
of  the  matter  set  forth  in  the  charges.  < 

By  Chairman  Lexow  :  ' 

Q.  Mr.  Commissioner,  did  yon  communicate  to  your  brother 
commissioners  the  result  of  the  investigation  you  had  made  in 
this  pool-room  matter?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  doing  it  for  my  own 
information.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  consult  with  them  at  all  on  the  subject?  A.  I 
talked,  as  I  said,  with  Commissioner  Martin  a  number  of  times 
on   it 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  any  of  the  commissioners  of  the  romon 
that  were  going  around  about  it?  A.  Yes;  I  talked  with  Mr. 
Martin  about  it 

Q.  It  was  a  matter  of  general  conversation  between  yon?  A. 
It  was  written  up  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  You  stated  that  when  you  heard  of  these  rumors  you  heard 
of  them  in  connection  with  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  police; 
didn't  you  so  state?  A.  I  said  no  such  thing  in  the  way  yoo 
put  it 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  that  you  heard  money  was  being  paid,  or 
protection  paid,  either  to  the  police  or  to  some  person  for  ftc 
police?  A.  I  didn't  say  I  heard  money  was  paid  to  the  police;! 
said  that  I  heard  that  the  papers  had  printed  stories  to  tiiat 
effect;  that  money  was  being  paid  by  the  pool-rooms  to  Bomc 
person  or  persons,  and  that  the  papers  charged  that  this  monej 
was  received  for  the  purpose  of  paying  some  police  ofOcera 

Q.  Having  heard  that,  didn't  you  reach  the  conclusion  that  i1 
could  only  be  for  the  police?  A.  I  believe  that  the  money  wai 
collected  for  the  police. 

Q.  You  so  believed  at    that    time?    A.  I    believe  it  still; 
believe  that  the  money  collected  at  the  time  was  received  b; 
some  person  to  go  to  the  police. 

Q.  You  knew  at  that  time  who  the  officers  were  who  had  jurii 
diction  over  the  places  where  the  pool-rooms  were  running;  dl 
you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  prefer  charges  against  that  officer  or  thos 
officers?  A.  I  understood  that  the  officers  considered  that  1 
was  no  violation  of  the  law. 

Q.  But  that  they  could  still  take  protection  or  cormptiffi 
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mouejj  if  the  business  was  not  a  violation  of  the  law?  A.  I 
nerer  got  any  positive  evidence  that  they  were  taking  corrup- 
tion money. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  knew,  or  rather  that  a  statement  was 
made,  and  the  rumor  was  current,  and  that  you  believed  that 
the  police  were  being  paid  corruption  money  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  those  pool-rooms  open?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  why,  with  that  knowledge  you  didn't  pre- 
fer charges  against  those  officers  who  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
places  where  pool-rooms  were  kept?  I  had  to  get  some  evi- 
dence before  I  could  prefer  chai'ges. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  since  you  had  that  belief  that  money  reached  the 
police,  did  you  suspect  any  particular  police  official  of  receiving 
that  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Prom  the  superintendent  to  the  patrolmen?     A.  I  sus- 
pected no  one  in  particular. 
Q.  Did  your  suspicion  fasten  upon  anyone?    A.  No. 
Q.  Or  upon  any  class?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  from  your  knowledge  as  a  police  commissioner,  what 
was  your  understanding  as  to  the  police  officials  that  could 
give  protection  for  such  corruption  money;  who  were  they?  A. 
Well,  if  they  were  considered  at  that  time  not  violations  of  the 
law,  and  the  superintendent  of  police  hadn't  issued  orders  to 

close  them  up,  I  don't  suppose  any  officer  would  interfere  with 

thenou 
Q.  Let  us  not  beg  the  question;  if  you  believed  from  all  that 

JOD  heard,  and  from  the  inquiries  that  you  made  at  that  time, 

u  you  have  sworn  to  already  —    A.  Yes. 
Q.  —  that  protection  money  was  being  paid  which  reached 

the  police,  what  particular  police  official  or  officials  could  grant 

immunity  on  ('ousidoration  of  ivcpivinp:  such  protection  money? 

Jl  There  was  no  immunity  granted  them. 
Q.  I  am  not  asking  that;  answer  my  question;  what  particular 

police  official  or  officials  could  grant  protection  to  the  poolsellers 

for  the  money  so  received.    / 
Q.  Why  if  they  were  not  considered  violations  of  the  law 

tt?  couldn't  take  protection? 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Tou  understand  the  question;  who  had  the  authority  ii 
the  districts  in  which  these  pool-rooms  ran  to  give  immuidti 
to  those  pool-rooms  in  exchange  for  monej  paid?  A.  I  do&l 
admit  that  there  was  immunity  given  by  any  x>er8<m. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Supposing  that  money  was  paid  to  some  one,  who  had  the 
power  to  grant  immunity?    A.  Nobody, 

By  Mr.  GoflP: 

Q.  But,  commissioner,  the  police  department  consisted  «f 
about,  we  will  say,  3,500  men;  now,  your  belief  that  you  got 
that  conclusion  that  money  reached  them  for  protection  hm 
the  pool  room  sellers —  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  belief  was  founded 
entirely  on  rumor. 

Q.  Which  one  of  that  3,500  men,  or  which  official  or  grade  d 
officials,  were  you  led  to  believe  received  that  money?  A. 
Nobody  in  particular. 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  patrolmen  received  it?  A.  I  didn't  form 
any  judgment  on  that  matter;  they  might  have  received  it 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  roundsmen  received  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  sergeants  received  it?  A.  I  don't  knew 
who  received  it. 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  captains  received  it?  A.  I  don't  know 
who  received  it. 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  inspectors  received  it?  A.  I  don't  know 
who  received  it. 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  superintendent  received  it?  A.  1  dont 
know  who  received  it 

Q.  Did  your  mind  revert  to  any  individual  or  any  class  of 
individuals?    A.  I  told  you  that  I  don't  know  who  received  it 

Q.  Did  your  mind  revert  to  any  individual  or  to  any  particular 
class  of  individuals?    A.  My  mind  reverts  to  the  police  force. 

Q.  But  what  part  or  parcel  of  the  police  force?  A.  I  told 
vou  I  didn't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  endeavor  to  go  beyond  that  vacant  condition  of 
mentality  to  inquire  what  part  of  the  police  force  received  it? 
A.  I  found  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  information;  I  didnH 
go  any  further. 

Q.  You  didn't  prosecute  your  inquiries  after  you  arrived  at 
the  belief  that  protection  money  was  being  paid  to  the  poW*" 
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JOQ  didn't  prosecute  your  inquiries  as  to  what  particular  oflicial 
that  money  went  to?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  light  on  that  subject?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  information  on  that  subject?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  your  knowledge  of  your  duties  as  a  police  commis- 
fiioner  lead  you  to  inquire  in  the  direction  of  any  particular 
official  or  officials?  A.  I  inquired  in  every  direction  and  couldn't 
locate  it  or  put  it  on  any  particular  person. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  whose  duty  it  was  in  the  respective  pre- 
dncts  or  inspection  districts  to  suppress  pool  selling?  A.  If  it 
was  considered  a  violation  of  law,  the  police  force  of  that  pre- 
cinct, of  course. 

Q.  And  the  commander  of  that  precinct?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  The  responsibility  lay  directly  with  them?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  since  you  believe  the  protection  money  reached  the 
police,  was  it  not  a  reasonable  inference  that  it  reached  the  au- 
thority that  had  the  power  to  give  protection?  A.  Oh,  it  might 
not 

Q.  Would  It  stop  with  the  partolmen  on  the  street?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  where  it  stopped. 

Q.  But  it  went  into  the  police  force?    A.  I  don't  say  that 

Q.  But  you  say  you  believe  it  did?    A.  Yes. 

I       Q.  Did  you  stop  in  your  inquiries  as  to  what  part  or  parcel 

of  the  police  force  it  went  to?    A.  I  told  you  I  made  all  possi- 

I     ble  inquiries  and  tried  to  locate  it  on  any  particular  persons; 

I  could  not  locate  it  on  any  person,  but  the  rumor  was  present 

\    that  money  was  paid  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Did  you  select  out  any  person  that  you  had  a  suspicion  of 
in  your  pursuit  of  your  inquiries?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  select  any  official  grade  that  you  hB,d  a  suspicion 
of  in  the  pursuit  of  your  duties?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  prosecute  your  inquiries  to  find  out  into  whose 
hands  the  money  went  first?    A.  I  tried  to  find  that  out 

Q.  Whose  hands  had  you  in  view  when  you  tried  to  find  it  out? 
A.  Nobody  in  particular. 

Q.  Some  policeman?    A.  It  might  not  be. 

Q.  But  you  said  it  reached  the  police.  A.  I  said  I  believed  it 
Vad;  I  didn't  say  that  it  did. 

Ohairman  Lexow. —  Shall  we  adjourn  now? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes;  If  you  please. 
i  n  474  , 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  who  have  been  snbpooiaed 
for  to-day  will  attend  here  at  half-past  10  o'clock  on  ModJij 
morning.    The  committee  stands  adjonmed  nntll  that  time 


Proceedings  of  the  fifty-third  session  of  the  ccMnmittee,  Oeto- 
ber  29,  1S94,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  0'Ck)nnor,  Dan- 
iel Bradley,  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound  and  George 
W.  Robertson;  John  W.  Goff,  Esq.,  and  Prank  Mobs,  Esq.,  as 
counsel  for  the  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Sheehan,  will  you  take  the  stand. 

John  C.  Sheehan,  recalled  as  a  witness  and  further  examined 
by  Mr.  Goff,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Did  you  preside  at  the  trial  of  Captain  O'Connor,  coaaoiB- 
sioner?  A.  Mr.  Goff,  I  want  to  say  one  word  by  way  of  exptanar 
tion  in  reference  to  a  certain  thing. 

Q.  In  what  respect?  A.  In  reference  to  my  law  firm,  my  cffOr 
nection  with  Judge  Brown. 

Q.  Let  us  see;  is  it  in  explanation  of  any  testimony  you  iiate 
given?    A.  It  is  substantiating  the  testimony  I  have  given. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  testimony  to  explain?  A.  An  endeavor 
was  made  to  show  my  connection  with  Judge  Brown  was  before 
my  appointment  as  police  commissioner;  here  is  a  paper  show- 
ing I  started  out  in  February. 

Q.  Your  testimony  is  tnat  the  formal  copartnership  was  no 
entered  into  until  after  you  were  appointed  police  commit 
sioner;  but  that  negotiations  for  copartnership  had  bee: 
entered  into;  am  I  right?  A.  My  testimony  was  that  it  wa 
after;  Judge  Brown  and  I  talked  about  going  into  partnershi 
in  January,  1892,  and  the  matters  were  consummated  so  thi 
in  February,  1892,  the  following  circular  was  sent  out,  "Dee 
sir  :  We  beg  to  announce  that  we  have  formed  a  partnersU 
for  the  practice  of  law  and  established  offices  at  the  abon 
numbers. 

"  Respectfully  yours, 

"  Edward  Brown,  John  C.  Sheehan.*' 
That  was  in  February,  1892;  I  was  appointed  March  2,  188 
and  it  was  understood  when  I  made  this  partnership  arrang 
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ment  that   I    should   resign   my    position  with  the  aqueduct 
board;  in  explanation  of  another  matter  it  was  tried  to  show 
here  that  in  the  letting  — 
Q.  One  moment,  commissioner. 

Chabman    Lexow. —  I    would  not  give  my  testimony    argu- 
mentatively.    If  you  have  any  correction  to  make  in  the  testi- 
mony you  have  given,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  correction. 
The   Witness.— This    is    very    important,    but    I    ought    to 
itraighten  it  out 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  do  not  want  to  establish  the  precedent  of  your 
itraightening  it  out  from  time  to  time. 
The  Witness. —  This  is  taken  from  the  contract  itself. 
Q.  Well,  let  us  have  it?    A.  You  stated,  or  tried   to   show 
that— 

Q.  I  have  not  tried  to  show  anything.  A.  That  at  the  time 
we  submitted  bids  for  certain  work  in  Long  Island  City  a  check 
was  enclosed  in  the  envelope  with  the  bid  and  on  the  outside  of 
the  envelope  were  the  figures,  whereby  the  commissioner  oould 
be  a  judge  of  who  the  lowest  bidder  was;  that  was  entirely 
wrong,  and  I  swore  it  was  wrong,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  was  so; 
the  first  letting  at  Long  Island  City  provided  that  a  check  to* 
the  amount  of  five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  bonds  should! 
accompany  the  bids;  that  was  the  first  work  we  bid  on. 

Q.  Now  the  question  of  that  first  contract  was  true?  A.  It 
was  not  true.    . 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  advertisement  required  that  the 
bids  be  accompanied  by  five  per  cent,  of  the  bid?  A.  Certainly; 
that  is  true;  but  you  said  that  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  in 
which  the  check  was  deposited  we  put  a  pencil  memorandum 
showing  the  amount  of  the  check;  that  was  not  so. 

Q.  We  asked  you  a  question  —  A.  I  said  I  did  not  believe 
it  was  so;  I  say  now  it  was  not  so;  the  fact  was,  the  amount  of 
tiie  check  was  specified  in  the  proposal  so  submitted;  it  makes 
no  difference  how  much  it  was. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  or  proper  that 
yon  should  say  that.  Counsel  is  not  endeavoring  to  show  any- 
thing here.  He  simply  wants  to  get  at  the  facts ;  that  is  all. 
The  Witnesa— That  was  taken  from  the  contract;  that  is  all. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Conmiissioner,  I  would  suggest  in  the 
ftirther  examination  here  that  you  limit  yourself  as  for  as  prac- 
ticable, to  straight  answers  to  the  questions  that  are  given; 
•therwise  yon  and  the  counsel  get  into  wrangling;  and  the  result 
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is  that  the  testimony  includes  a  hundred  pages,  where  it  woald 
only  reach  two  or  three  if  the  testimony  was  categoricaL 

The  Witness. —  I  want  to  be  correct,  Senator;  and  I  want  to 
get  on  as  nicely  as  possible. 

• 

By  Mr.  Goflf : 

Q.  Any  more  corrections?  A.  There  are  no  corrections;  it  is 
in  substantiation  of  what  I  said;  on  the  last  session  I  said  I 
believe  I  knew  of  a  decision  that  pool  selling  was  not  illegal; 
you  said  there  was  no  such  decision ;  I  can  refer  to  the  decision 
in  the  People,  appellant,  against  Thomas  F.  Wynn,  25  Hale  Re- 
porter, 487,  opinion  by  Judge  Van  Brunt;  and  the  decision  was 
that  pool  selling  was  not  illegal;  it  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  that  decision  was  sustained,  36  State  Reporter,  487;  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  you  will  find  it  recorded  in  38  State  Reporter, 
page  1012. 

Q.  And  you  based  your  action  on  that  one  decision?  A.  I 
do  not  say  that 

Q.  You  based  your  action,  or  your  official  nonaction,  because 
there  was  a  decision  the  other  way;  now  you  have  discovered 
the  decision  and  we  will  see  what  that  decision  is;  that  is  the 
case,  gentlemen  —  that  was  the  collusive  case  between  the  po- 
lice and  the  poolsellers  in  Barclay  street,  where  the  word  went 
around  the  night  before  that  a  raid  would  be  made;  and  a  police^ 
man  went  around  in  citizen's  clothes  the  next  day  and  Wynn 
was  the  only  one  there;  and  he  said,  "  I  want  to  bet  — -  "  I  forget 
the  name  of  the  horse  —  and  he  said,  "  We  will  take  you  down 
to  Sheepshead  Bay  on  commission,"  and  we  will  show  you  here 
a  commission;  that  is  the  case;  I  am  very  glad  you  brought  the 
title  of  the  case  to  my  recollection;  I  know  it  very  well;  the 
proposition  was  that  they  were  common  carriers;  It  was  not  a 
question  of  pool  selling;  it  was  not  on  the  legality  of  pool  sell- 
ing; however,  we  will  read  from  the  case;  now,  I  would  like  to 
have  it  on  the  record  what  the  commissioner  has  brought  here 
this  morning,  formally,  in  relation  to  the  contract;  this  is  an 
abstract  from  the  —    A.  Taken  from  the  form  of  bids. 

Q.  Produced  by  the  commissioner  himself,  "Morris  avenue 
«ewer;  no  estimate  will  be  considered  unless  accompanied  by 
either  a  certified  check  upon  one  of  the  State  or  national  banks 
of  Long  Island  City,  or  the  city  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 


drawn  to  the  order  of  said  commiBsioner,  or  money  to  the  amount 
of  flye  per  centum  on  the  security  required  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  contract"    A.  Bead  the  balance  of  it,  Mr.  Gh>ff. 
Q.  I  will,  but  it  has  no  bearing  upon  that  subject    A.  Have 
itallin. 

Q.  All  right;  I  do  this  at  the  witness'  request;  it  has  no 
bearing  at  all;  I  am  willing  to  read  it:  '^On  every  letting  the 
requirements  are  as  follows:  Each  bid  shall  be  accompanied 
by  the  consent  in  writing  of  two  or  more  residents  of  the  city 
of  Long  Island.  If  the  estimate  is  for  work  in  sections  the  check 
to  accompany  each  estimate  shall  be  (3,000.  If  for  one-half  the 
whole  work,  the  check  shall  be  |8,000."    A.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom  have  you  conversed  on  the  question  of  the 
indorsement  of  the  check  —  on  the  envelope,  or  the  superscrip- 
ticm  on  the  envelope?    A.  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Q.  With  your  partner,  Mr.  O'Brien?   A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  it  he  who  inclosed  a  check  in  the  envelope?    A.  Ye8| 
sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  his  word  that  you  have  that  there  was  no  mark- 
ing upon  that  envelope?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  able  to  swear  now,  any  more  than  you 
were  on  Friday,  of  your  own  knowledge?  A.  I  am  positive  no 
sach  mark  was  made  on  the  envelope;  it  would  not  have  any 
effect  if  it  was. 

By  S^iator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge?  A.  I  did  not  nee  the 
envelope  when  it  was  passed  in. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  envelope?  A.  No;  I  was  in  New  York 
and  he  in  Long  Island  City. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  personal  knowledge?  A.  I  saw  the 
check  inclosed  in  the  envelope  in  my  ofiQce  before  he  started 
for  Long  Island  City. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  was  on  it  when  it  was  deposited 
with  the  commissioners?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  The  amount  of  the  check  was  based  on  the  amount  of  the 
•eourity  required,  and  not  on  the  amount  of  the  check?   A.  Yes. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 


Q.  If  you  said,  for  instance,  in  the  first  place,  "  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it,"  that  would  have  ended  that  branch  of  the 
inquiry;  and  instead  of  having  15  or  20  pages  on  this  important 
subject,  we  would  have  had  just  one  answer.  A.  Did  not  bring 
the  matter  up. 

Q.  If  you  had  only  answered  that  yon  di4  not  know  anything 
about  it  that  would  have  ended  it.  A.  The  first  letting  of  the 
bid  was  that  the  amount  of  the  security  was  to  be  one-half  of 
your  bid. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Was  that  known  by  all  the  bidders?  A.  No,  sir;  in  the 
second  letting  it  was  provided  that  the  amount  should  be  50 
per  cent,  off  the  amount  you  bid;  but  everybody  knew  what 
was  the  amount  of  the  check,  because  it  was  specified  in  the 
amount  of  the  proposal. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Everybody  knew  the  amount  of  the  check?  A.  In  the 
advertisement  they  specified  what  the  clieck  should  be,  and 
what  amount  * 

Q.  You  say  five  per  cent?  A.  That  was  the  first  letting  when 
the  bids  were  thrown  out 

Q.  That  is  what  my  question  was  directed  to;  you  see  we 
come  to  an  agreement  on  that  point?  A.  We  can  agree  some- 
times 

Q.  You  have  corroborated  the  check;  and  every  opportunity 
I  can  afford  you,  of  course  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  afford 
you;  before  I  go  any  further,  have  you  any  corrections  to  make 
after  reflecting  upon  your  testimony,  or  reading  the  reports  of 
tt  over,  have  you  any  corrections  to  make  now,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner? A.  None  whatever;  I  have  not  read  any  reports  of  that 
at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  preside  at  the  trial  of  Captain  O'Connor,  of 
Wie  Second  precinct?  A.  I  was  one  of  the  commissioners  that 
presided  on  that  trial. 

Q.  One  of  the  board?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  charge  of  failing  to  suppress  pool-rooms? 
A.  Yes,  that  was  the  charge. 
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Q.  Ton  remember,  commissioner,  that  that  charge  was 
brought  to  light  by  an  assault  upon  certain  persons  in  a  pool- 
room in  Captain  O'Connor's  precinct?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  preferred  that  charge?  A.  I  think  the  charge  wai 
made  bj  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mason. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  when  the  trial  took  place  at  police 
headquarters?    A.  Some  time  ago;  I  can  not  tell  the  date. 

By  Chairman  Lezow: 

Q.  Well,  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  year?  A.  I  believe  it 
was;  perhaps  I  got  it  here. 

By  Mr.  Goflf:  j 

Q.  All  right;  refer  to  it,  if  y^u  can. 

Chairman  Lezow. — ^We  have  got  testimony  on  that  snbjeot 
AD  the  record. 
The  WitnefiHB. — Some  time  ago,  I  cannot  fix  the  date. 
Chairman    Lexow. —  Simply  to  fix  the  date  in  the  commis- 
sioner's mind,  I  would  like  if  you  can  get  the  date  while  your 
mind  is  on  it    I  think  it  was  in  February. 
Mr.  GofiP. —  I  think  so;  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  anyway. 
[       The  Witness  (referring  to  memorandum). —  I  do  not  seem  to 
'     have  it,  Mr.  Gofif. 

Q.  My  recollection  is  it  was  about  the  month  of  February, 
commissioner;  has  a  decision  in  that  case  been  reached?    A. 
It  has  not  been  announced  yet 
Q.  Has  it  been  reached,  commissioner?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  When   do  you   remember   that  the  commissioners  ceased 
taking  testimony,  or  when  did  the  trial  end?    A.  I  cannot  recall 
that;  it  lasted  some  considerable  time;  but  I  don't  know  when 
it  was  finished ;  it  was  sometime  ago,  as  I  said. 

Q.  It  certainly  ended  before  the  first  of  April?  A.  I  believe 
8o;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  the  commissioners  ever  convened  for  a  vote  upon  tl^ 
question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Captain  O'Connor?  A; 
The  papers  in  the  case  were  sent  around  to  the  two  new  com-* 
missioners  —  Commissioner  Murray  and  Kerwin  —  to  read  and 
I  believe  they  still  have  the  papers. 

Q.  Well,  but  how  can  they  render  a  decision,  when  Commia- 
doner  Murray  was  not  a  commissioner  of  police  at  that  time? 
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A.  The  case  had  not  been  recited  at  the  time  he  became  com- 
missioner. 

Q.  Is  he  qualified  to  render  a  decision  upon  a  case  that  arose 
before  he  became  commissioner?  A.  He  certainly  is;  the  evi- 
dence was  sent  around  to  him  to  read;  he  passes  on  the  evi- 
dence as  brought  out  before  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Commissioner  Kerwin  was  not  appointed  at  that  time? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  board  at  that  time  consisted  of  four  members,  your- 
self, Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  McClaye  and  Mr.  MacLean  at  the  time  ot 
that  trial?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  McClave's  term  expired  when?  A.  The  Ist  of 
May,  I  believe;  he  went  out  of  office  the  1st  of  June. 

Q.  And  Mr.  McClave  resigned  some  where  in  July?  A. 
About  that  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  reason  why  a  conclusion  was  not 
reached  in  the  case  of  Captain  O'Connor  arisinfr  out  of  this 
assault  and  pool-room  transaction  before  the  term  of  Commiflr 
sioner  MacLean  expired,  and  before  Commissioner  McGlate 
resigned?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  reach  a  decision  upon  the  question  of  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  Captain  O'Connor?  A.  I  don't  know  what  the 
others  did;  I  was  prepared  to  vote  on  it  at  any  time. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  announce  your  willingness  and  readiness  to 
vote  upon  that  question  to  your  brother  commissioners?  A.  I 
did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  form  did  you  announce  it?  A.  In  an  interview 
in  some  of  the  papers. 

Q.  In  the  newspapers?  A.  Tes,  sir;  and  I  stated  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  some  of  the  commissioners  that  I  wai 
ready  whenever  the  case  was  prepared  and  ready  to  be  pre 
sented. 

Q.  Whose  duty  was  it,  if  the  duty  rested  upon  any  commis 
sioner  more  than  another,  whose  duty  was  It  to  convene  the 
board  and  have  the  board  determine  one  way  or  anoth^  upoi 
that  question?  A.  In  a  case  of  that  kind,  Mr.  Goff,  there  was  t 
great  deal  of  it:  I  think  the  stenographer  was  some  two  or  three 
weeks  before  he  had  that  case  prepared,  or  four  weeks. 
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Bj  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  convene  the  board  to  act  upon  it?  A. 
Ho  particular  commissioner;  the  stenographer  sends  that  up  to 
tiie  board,  and  they  lay  there. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  This  is  done  by  a  motion  made  by  some  commissioner  to 
proceed  toi  judgment?    A.   Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  Then  so  far  does  it  so  rest  that  after  the  trial  of  such  a 
ciptain  O'Connor's,  that  excited  so  much  public  interest 
at  the  time,  that  it  can  rest  undisposed  of  without  limit  of  time, 
if  that  the  case?    A.  Best  undisposed  of? 

Q.  That  it  may  rest  undisposed  of  without  limit  of  time?  A. 
Oh.  no. 

Q.  What  forms  are  there,  or  what  procedure?  A.  About  that 
time  the  police  board  was  considerably  interested  over  this 
investigation  and  other  matters;  and,  as  I  said,  I  don't  think  the 
papers  in  that  case  reached  the  board  until  some  time  after  the 
time  Commissioner  McLean  left;  and  I  know  this,  Comnussion^ 
Martin  has  repeatedly  asked  for  those  papers,  and  asked  if  the 
commissioners  had  read  them  and  could  take  the  case  up  and 
decide  it 

Q.  Has  he  asked  that  in  the  board?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  answer?  The  last  answer  I  heard  was 
Oommissioner  Murray  had  the  papers,  and  he  had  not  yet  read 
them,  and  was  not  prepared  to  take  the  matter  up. 

Senator  O'Connor. — When  did  they  get  through  taking  evi- 
dence in  the  case? 

Mr.  Gofif. — We  have  fixed  that  it  was — the  trial  was  concluded 
before  the  first  of  April.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  con- 
eluded  long  before  the  first  trial. 

The  Witness.— I  do  not  admit  that,  Mr.  Goff,  but  it  may  be  so; 
I  can  get  the  correct  time. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  We  will  have  the  date;  but  my  recollection  is  that  it  was 
concluded  before  that  time.  A.  I  believe  it  is  right;  but  T  am 
not  sure. 

L.  47S 
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By  Senator  O'Connor: 


Q.  Can  any  commissioner  bring  it  np  at  any  time  he  wants 
to?    A.  Not  before  the  papers  are  before  the  board. 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  We  will  say  the  trial  was  concluded  abont  the  Ist  of  April, 
and  assuming  that  the  evidence  was  in  the  hands  of  all  the 
commissioners  before  the  end  of  the  month,  then  I  ask  you  can 
you  explain  why  it  is  that  no  action  was  taken  by  that  board 
while  the  commissioners  who  heard  the  testimony  were  in  office? 
A.  I  can  not;  I  can  only  explain  for  myself  that  I  was  readj 
at  any  time  they  wanted  to  take  it  up. 

Q.  I  don't  question  your  motives  in  the  matter,  commissioiLery 
at  all ;  but  I  want  to  know  if  there  was  any  formal  action  taken 
by  the  board  of  police  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  case  of 
Captain  O'Connor?  A.  No  more  than  I  recollect  Commissioner 
Martin  referring  to  it  on  a  number  of  occasions,  saying  it  vas 
time  we  disposed  of  that  case. 

Q.  But  he  did  not  refer  to  it  until  the  new  commissioners  came 
in  there?  A.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  papers  were  before  the 
board  until  after  Commissioner  MacLean  left;  I  am  not  snre 
of  that;  but  he  referred  to  it  a  number  of  times  before  the  new 
commissioners  came  in. 

Q.  Well,  has  there  ever  been  an  informal  canvass  of  the 
opinions  of  the  commissioners  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Captain  O'Connor  made?  A.  There  was,  after  the  case  was 
concluded;  there  was  some  talk  about  it 

Q.  After  the  trial;  what  was  the  result  of  that  informal  can- 
vass? A.  There  was  no  result  arrived  at;  they  talked  the  whole 
thing  over  without  anybody  expressing  what  his  opinion  was 
of  it 

Q.  There  was  no  expression  of  opinion  on  it,  was  there,  for  or 
against?    A.  I  expressed  mine. 

Q.  As  to  guilt  or  innocence?   A.  No;  I  don't  believe  there  was. 

Q.  You  say  you  announced  you  were  ready  to  decide  on  it? 
A.  I  was  ready  to  vote  on  it  at  any  time. 

Q.  Your  vote  is  your  decision?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  intimate  what  your  vote  would  be?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  other  commissioner  intimate  what  his  vote  would 
be?    A.  Not  to  me. 
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Q.  Did  yon  hear  through  other  channels  than  the  lips  of  the 
oomnussioners  what  their  votes  would  be?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Was  there  any  rumor  or  report  reached  your  ears  that  the 
Tote  in  that  case  would  be  a  tie;  two  for  and  two  against?  A. 
I  belieye  I  may  have  read  something  of  that  kind  in  some 
newspaper. 

Q.  But  I  mean,  leaving  out  —  outside  the  newspaper  reports — 
aroand  police  headquarters?    A.  I  don't  think  it;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  reason  for  the  board  of 
police  commissioners  holding  up  such  an  important  case  as  the 
diarge  against  Captain  O'Connor  proved  to  be  upon  the  trial? 
A.  Yes;  because  Commissioners  Murray  and  Kerwin  are  not 
ready  to  vote  upon  it 

Q.  I  asked  you  before  why  it  was  that  some  action  was  not 
reached  upon  that  important  case  before  the  expiration  of  the 
tenn  of  Commissioner  MacLean  or  the  resignation  of  Commis- 
doner  McClave?  A.  I  say,  so  far  as  Commissioner  MacLean 
was  concerned,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  the  papers  reached  the 
board  prior  to  his  leaving  the  board;  I  am  not  sure. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  None  of  the  testimony  was  taken  before  the  new  commis- 
sioners? A.  No;  but  in  cases  of  that  Lin«l  they  coiiii  in  and 
tvad  the  testimony  and  decide. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Has  it  been  considered  formally  by  the  board  that  the  new 
commissioners  are  competent  or  qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon 
a  case  that  they  did  not  hear,  and  a  case  that  was  tried  when 
they  were  not  commissioners  of  police?  A.  They  have  passed 
judgment  on  50  or  100  cases  of  a  like  kind  since  they  have  been 
there. 

Q.  Has  the  question  ever  suggested  itself  or  been  considered 
by  the  police  commissioners  as  to  the  legality  of  a  judgment 
pronounced  by  men  who  are  not  commissioners  of  police  at  the 
time  of  the  charge  being  made  or  at  the  time  of  the  trial  had? 
A.Na 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Goff,  it  would  be  legal? 
Do  you  think  an  action  by  commissioners  who  did  not  see  the 
litnessefl  would  be  legal? 
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Mr.  Golf. —  You  know  the  rule  of  law,  Senator,  that  afte  a 
judge  ceases  to  be  a  judge  any  action  is  functus  officio.  It  ii  a 
bad  rule  that  won't  work  both  ways. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  How  can  these  two  conunissioiien  aot  on 
a  case  they  never  heard? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Precisely ;  and  they  were  not  in  office; 

By  Chairman  Lezow: 

Q.  In  view  of  the  fact,  why  was  not  that  quetrtioii  dedded  it 
fore  Commissioner  McClave  left  the  board? 

Senator  Bradley. —  He  answered  the  question. 

Sanator  Cantor. —  If  the  matter  came  before  the  old  boaidf 
could  two  commissioners  act  on  it? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  You  claim  the  commissionen  ought  to 
have  disposed  of  it  before  the  whole  board. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  was  it?  A.  The  papers  in  the  case  were  not  sent  to 
the  board  until  probably  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  cafle 
had  been  tried;  it  was  very  yoluminous,  and  then  I  believe  Com* 
missioner  MacLean  was  out  of  the  board  and  Commissioiier 
McClave  was  on  the  witness-stand,  and  we  were  In  no  slu^^  to 
take  it  up. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  date  Commibsioner  MacLean  left  the 
board?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed;  do  you  know?  A.  March  2» 
1892,  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  made  aware  at  any  time  since  your  ap- 
appointment,  or  during  the  trial  of  Captain  O'Connor,  that  there 
was  then  a  case  undisposed  of  against  him;  a  case  in  which  a 
decision  had  never  been  reached?  A.  I  am  not  sure  of  that;  I 
may  have. 

Q.  I  cite  to  you  from  the  official  records  of  the  board  that  on 
March  2,  1891,  there  was  a  complaint  made  against  Captain 
Richard  O'Connor  for  assault,  and  that  complaint  has  never 
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been  disposed  of,  or  judgment  has  never  been  rendered.  A.  I 
nerer  heard  of  the  case;  it  was  prior  to  my  time;  I  never  heard 
of  it;  my  attention  was  never  called  to  it 

By  Chairman  Lexow  t 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  the  police  board  to  suppress  complaints 
and  not  bring  them  to  the  board? 

Hr.  OofF.T-  It  is  possible ;  but  not  probable. 

The  Witness. —  They  are  never  suppressed. 

Hr.  GofF. —  I  think  Major  Kipp  is  a  competent  ofQcial,  and 
lir.  Peterson  has  been  there  a  number  of  years;  and  I  am  not 
disposed  to  entertain  a  word  or  thought  of  censure  against 
tbem  unless  I  have  a  solid  reason  for  doing  so. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  report  is  that  there  was  a  complaint 
made  against  him  for  assault  and  batery. 

Mr.  Qoff . —  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  bring  these  papers  before  the  com- 
miflsiooers  In  those  cases?  A.  As  soon  as  the  stenographer 
writes  up  the  cases  they  are  presented  to  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Then  the  commissioners  had  the  case  before  them?  A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  necessity  of  the  intervention  of  any  other 
persons  at  all?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  the  only  reason  judgment  was  not  passed 
on  Captain  O'Connor's  case  was  because  the  stenographer's  min- 
utes were  not  presented?    A.  I  believe  that  was  for  that  reason. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  There  are  three  stenographers  employed  by  the  police 
board?  A.  Yes;  but  understand  they  have  about  a  hundred 
cases  every  week  to  write  up. 

Q.  Those  are  the  ordinary  cases  of  breaches  of  discipline?  A. 
Some  of  them  are  very  long. 

Q.  But  the  case  of  Captain  O'Connor,  as  I  said,  was  somewhat 
marked  at  the  time?  A.  In  the  O'Connor  case  you  say  that  was 
iastitiited  — 

Q.  Ho  decision  ever  readied?  A.  No;  unless  it  was  a  vote  of 
^•aiBd  twoi 
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Q.  It  did  not  say  so;  no  decision  reached.  A.  I  never  heard  of 
the  case. 

Q.  Now,  that  suggests  this  question ;  you  say  that  the  papen 
in  the  last  case,  the  second  case,  against  Captain  (yConnor 
iiave  been  sent  to  the  new  commissioners  for  reading?  A.  YeSi 
sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you,  as  a  new  commissioner,  went  in,  and 
the  papers  in  the  old  case  of  assault  against  O'Connor  were  not 
sent  to  you?  A.  I  presume  that  case  was  taken  up  in  the  KMtard 
and  it  might  have  been  a  tie;  and  that  disposed  of  it;  and  that 
would  noi"  biiiii;  it  u]»  iij;jiiii. 

Q.  So  these  cases  by  a  tie  vote  may  be  held  up  indefinitdy? 
A.  There  have  been  such  cases. 

Q.  Well,  in  regard  to  this  charge  with  Captain  O'Connor,  tbis 
second  charge,  I  speak  of,  commissioner,  you  as  a  commisdoner 
of  police  recognize  that  if  the  captain  was  innocent  of  the  charge 
made  against  him  he  should  at  once  be  relieved  from  the  odium 
of  such  a  charge  for  the  good  of  the  force?    A.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  recognize  also,  that  if  he  was  guilty  of  sneh  a 
charge  or  such  an  offense,  that  he  should  at  once  be  relieved 
from  his  command  for  the  good  of  the  police  force?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Commissioner,  recognizing  the  duty  devolving  upon  the 
police  commissioners,  as  you  have  described  it  now,  can  yon  give 
us  any  reason  whatever  why  that  duty  was  not  performed  by 
the  police  commissioners  in  the  case  of  Captain  Bichard 
O'Connor?  A.  I  told  you  that  I  believe  it  was  chargeable  tm 
the  fact  that  Commissioner  MacLean  went  out  of  the  board 
about  the  time  the  papers  reached  the  board;  shortly  after  that 
Commissioner  McClave  was  put  on  the  witness  stand  and  we 
were  unable  to  get  a  quorum  together  to  dispose  of  that  caae; 
Commissioner  Martin  has  often  spoken  to  me  about  it,  and  said 
that  case  ought  to  be  disposed  of. 

Q.  Have  you  disposed  very  promptly  of  the  cases  against  the 
captains  who  were  involved  by  the  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee; those  cases  were  disposed  of  promptly?  A.  We  had  a 
full  board  of  commissioners  there  to  sit  during  those  trials. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  If  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  right  of  incoming  comn 
missioners  to  pass  upon  this  O'Connor  case,  and  a  charge  of 
that  gravity  is  pending  against  a  police  captain,  why  1 
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been  sommoned   to   appear  before  the  board  and   been   tried 
again?    A.  I  can  not  answer  it 

By  Mr.  Goflf : 

Q.  Well,  we  will  take  the  case  of  Captain  Slevin,  for  instance; 
do  you  remember  the  trial  of  Captain  Slevin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  were  one  of  the  commissioners  presiding  at  that 
time?    A.  I  was. 

^  Do  you  remember  the  crime  ai;:iinsit  Sleyin?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge?  A.  I  think  it  came  up  on  —  let  me 
flee  a  moment  —  I  don't  remember  how  it  came  up;  I  think  it 
was  a  charge  of  allowing  certain  disorderly  houses  to  run  in 
his  precinct.  < 

Chairman  Lezow. —  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Mr.  GofF. 
Here  is  a  case  we  were  just  discussing,  and  that  was,  as  to  the 
right  of  the  police  commissioners,  where  a  trial  had  been  had, 
and  stopped  in  this  way  without  judgment,  to  re-try  the  person 
on  the  same  charges. 

Hr.  Goff. —  There  is  no  question  about  it 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  there  a  right  to  do  that,  in  your 
judgment? 

Mr.  Goff.—  Certainly. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  would  not  be  a  bar? 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  would  be  simply  as  a  mis-trial  in  the  court 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  is  not  like  a  disagreement  of  the  jury? 

Mr.  Goff. —  No,  not  at  all. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  They  had  a  case  in  Pennsylvania  where 
they  impaneled  a  case  of  murder,  and  after  the  jury  was 
impaneled  the  judge  permitted  the  jury  to  separate.  In  the 
morning  he  was  satisfied  he  had  made  an  error  and  he  directed 
the  jury  to  stand  aside,  against  the  protest  of  the  defendant, 
and  impaneled  a  new  jury;  he  pleaded  a  common  form  of  prac- 
tice of  jeopardy  and  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  holding  that  there  being  no  result  in  the  panel 
<rf  the  jury,  he  was  entitled  to  be  tried  before  that  jury,  and 
tiiere  being  no  trial  he  had  been  in  jeopardy,  and  the  court  had 
no  right  to  impanel  a  new  jury;  would  not  that  same  question 
arise  here? 

Mr.  Goff. —  No,  Senator. 

Soiator  O'Connor. —  Would  a  question  of  former  jeopardy 
^npfy  in  a  trial  of  a  police  board? 
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Mr.  Goff. —  I  do  not  think  it  ould  have  any  analogy,  Senator, 
for  tHis  reason,  that  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  are  purely 
correctional  and  disciplinary;  it  is  not  for  a  conviction  of  crime, 
and  there  has  been  a  distinction  drawn  in  Pennsylvania,  a  dia- 
tinction  between  a  felony  and  a  misdemeaor  —  a  capital  offeiwe, 
you  may  say;  but  here  it  does  not  involve  the  deprivation  of 
liberty. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  They  are  not  in  jeopardy  at  all? 

Mr.  Goff.— No. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  They  are  not  tried  for  violation  of  law, 
but  for  violation  of  police  regulations. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Precisely. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  They  may  then  be  convicted  and  tried 
for  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Precisely;  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  law  of 
Senses  against  the  State. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  that  case  against  Captain  Slevin,  commissioner; 
that  was  tried  around  May  sometime  —  or  no,  it  was  tried  in 
April,  before  Commissioner  MacLean  resigned.  A.  Before  he 
resigned;  before  he  went  out  of  office. 

Q.  Well,  has  any  decision  been  reached  in  the  case  of  Cap- 
tain Slevin?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  effort  been  made  by  the  board  to  reach  a  decision? 
A.  Commissioner  Martin  and  I  have  talked  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  come  to  any  decision?    A.  Not  yet 

Q.  In  your  talking  about  it,  have  you  not  recognized  the 
necessity  of  the  board  formulating  a  decison  upon  his  case? 
A.  I  was  anxious  to  dispose  of  it. 

Q.  But  you  and  the  president,  you  being  the  two  old  commis- 
sioners there,  didn't  you  recognize  the  danger?  A.  I  am  not 
there  very  long;  I  am  in  there  since  August 

Q.  You  and  Mr.  Martin  are  comparatively  the  old  commis- 
sioners?   A.  No;  Mr.  MacLean  was  there  10  years. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  in  reference  to  the  new  commissioners?  A. 
Oh,  the  present;  yes,  sir,  we  are  the  oldest  at  present 

Q.  Did  you  not  recognize  that  a  duty  devolved  upon  you  to  see 
tbe  board  active  in  the  matter?  A.  Th(»re  w.ts  no  way  to  bring 
about  an  action;  Commissioner  McLean  had  gone  out  of  tlie 
board,  I  believe,  before  the  pai>ers  reached  us;  and  Oomiiitef 
sioner  McClave  was  engaged  down  town  here  some  of  tb» 
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I  beliere,  before  the  committee^  and  he  never  afterward  returned 
to  the  board. 

Q.  Buty  Commissioner  MacLean  was  in  the  board  when  he 
heard  the  testimony?    A.  He  was. 

Q.  And  Commissioner  MacLean,  yonrself  and  Commissioner 
Martin  formed  a  majority  of  the  board  that  could  act?  A.  Yes, 
Or. 

Q.  And  yety  with  that  majority,  no  action  was  taken?  A.  As 
I  said  I  do  not  believe  the  papers  reached  the  board  until  after 
Commissioner  MaeLean  left  it;  I  am  not  surej  of  it,  but  that  is  my 
opinion^ 

Senator  O'Connor. — ^Will  the  police  records  show  the  fact 
when  they  did  get  the  final  papers  of  the  case. 

Mr.  OofF. — ^No;  that  is  never  done,  because  it  is  an  ofQcial  rela- 
tion between  the  stenograpers  and  the  commissioners,  and  there 
is  no  record  kept  of  when  they  submitted  the  testimony  at  alL 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  stenographers  have  failed  to  give  in 
ihe  testimony  before  you  in  a  proper  time?  A.  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  them  at  alL 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  complainipg  of  their  efficiency; 
but  is  it  a  fact  that  the  board  is  hampered  by  the  failure  of  the 
stoDOgraphers  to  get  the  testimony  before  the  commisson'^'''-- 
A  No;  the  board  is  not  hampered  by  the  stenographers. 

Q.  Now,  then,  the  board  not  being  hampered  by  the  stenog- 
raphers, can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  board  of  police  com- 
missioners that  heard  the  case  against  Captain  Slevin  did  not 
decide  that  case,  and  why  it  has  not  been  decided?  A.  As  I  said 
before,  that  case  was  tried  shortly  before  Mr.  MacLean  left  the 
board,  and  I  am  in  doubt  whether  the  papers  ever  reached  the 
board  prior  to  his  retiring  from  it,  and  after  his  retiring  we 
never  had  a  quorum  to  act  upon  it. 

Q.  Your  position  is  that  the  two  new  commissioners  had  juris- 
diction in  the  O'Connor  case;  why  haven't  you  had  the  two  new 
commissioners  act  on  the  Slevin  case?  A.  The  papers  are  before 
them  in  the  Slevin  case;  they  were  sent  around  to  the  commis- 
sioners to  read. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  cases  of  trials  of  delinquent 
officers  of  all  grades  of  the  department  were  undecided  when 
L.  476 
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Commissioner  MacLean  left  the  office?    A.  I  can  not;  I  do  not 
believe  there  were  many. 

Q.  Well,  let  me  see,  as  just  a  snap  shot,  commiBBioner,  I  And 
that  on  the  3d  of  January,  1892,  Officer  Peter  P.  Lynch  wii 
charged  and  complained  of  before  the  police  board  for  a  crimi- 
nal assault  upon  a  woman  in  a  hospital.    A.  When  was  that! 

Q.  On  January  3,  1892;  and  that  there  never  was  a  dediioB 
upon  that  case.    A.  I  don't  recall  the  case. 

Q.  It  is  of  such  a  very  serious  and  almost  unnatural  natve, 
commissioner;  do  you  know  if  it  was  ever  brought  to  your  notioe 
in  any  way?    A.  Was  that  case  tried  before  me? 

Q.  No;  it  was  before  you  were  appointed  commissioner.  A. 
Oh,  that  case  was  probably  — 

Q.  The  complaint  was  filed;  I  don't  know  about  the  trial;  Imt 
the  complaint  was  filed  on  January  3,  1892;  you  were  not  ap- 
pointed then.    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  such  a  trial  ever  took  place  be- 
fore you  or  not?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  had  the  testimony  of  any  such  caae;  I 
single  out  this  case?  A.  I  may  have  had  it  sent  to  me,  but  I 
am  not  sure  of  it. 

Q.  We  have  many  cases  on  the  same  line,  but  I  single  oat 
this  case  at  random,  by  reason  of  its  unusual  revolting  circum- 
stances; I  ask  you  if  you  have  any  recollection  of  that  case?  A. 
I  have  not. 

Q  I  find  that  in  July  of  this  year,  1894,  the  same  officer  wai 

dismissed  the    force  for      a    breach    of    discipline;    while    tfce 

other  heinous  offense  against  him  was  undisposed  of;  do  yov 

remember  anything  about  that?    A.  We  dismissed  a  number 

during  this  year;  I  can  not  remember  him  particularly. 

Q.  I  called  this  officer  Peter  F.  Lynch,  who  was  dismissed  from 
the  force  for  breach  of  discipline  —  A.  If  the  record  says  it,  I 
suppose  it  is  correct. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  if  that  was  the  same  officer  who 
was  under  the  heinous  charge  referred  to?  A.  How  can  I,  when 
I  say  I  never  heard  of  that  charge.  ^ 

Q.  Well,  I  find  here,  as  this  matter  ipust  be  necessarily  oi 
great  interest  to  the  Senators  wiien  they  come  to  make  np  their 
report  touching  the  shortcomings  and  evils  of  the  department,  I 
further  pursue  the  inquiry;  that  officer,  William  Hector,  on  Fe^ 
mary  14, 1893,  charges  were  preferred  against  him  on  that  ia/b^ 
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complaint  filed,  of  using  indecent  language  to  a  woman  and  en- 
tering her  private  room ;  that  was  after  you  were  commissioner; 
tliat  case  is  undisposed  of  to-day.  A.  I  remember  the  name;  I 
am  familiar  with  it ;  I  do  not  know  about  the  case. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  that  case  has  been  undis- 
posed of?    A.  No;  I  can  not. 

Q.  No  reason;  I  find  that  on  March  8,  1893,  a  complaint  was 
lodged,  that  is  while  you  were  commissioner,  a  complaint  made 
against  Officer  Thomas  Dolan,  for  assaulting  two  women;  do  you 
know  anything  about  that  case,  commissioner?  A.  Was  it  tried 
by  me? 

Q.  I  don't  know  who  it  was  tried  by;  it  was  tried  during  your 
term  of  police  commissioner.    A.  I  do  not  recall  the  case. 

Q.  No  decision  has  ever  been  reached  in  that  case?  A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  case. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  The  witness  says  he  does  not  know  anything  about  the 
case;  is  it  possible  these  cases  can  come  before  the  police  board 
and  the  commissioners  not  know  about  them?  A.  Senator, 
those  cases  are  tried  before  one  commissioner. 

Q.  One?  A.  Yes;  certainly;  a  different  commissioner  sits 
every  week,  and  when  the  cases  are  ready  for  submission  to  the 
board  they  are  sent  in  by  the  stenographer  to  the  board. 

Q.  This  commissioner  takes  part  in  that  decision  of  the  case? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  a  rase  like  Captain  O'Connor's,  do  you  mean  one 
commissioner  would  take  the  testimony  in  that  case?  A.  No 
in  that  case  all  the  commissioners  took  part. 

Q.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  roundsmen  or  patrolmen  that  one 
commissioner  takes  charge?  A.  We  have  a  hundred  cases  every 
week,  and  one  commissioner  takes  charge,  and  the  full  board 
gives  a  decision  of  the  penalty,  and  they  do  not  always  take  the 
suggestion  of  a  single  commissioner. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q-  Well,  commissioner,  you  have  told  the  Senators  that  the 
ordinary  trials  generally  take  place  before  one  commissioner: 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  testimony  in  that  case  is  sent  to  each 
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of  the  commissioners,  and  the  whole  board  acts  upon  the  case? 
A.  The  whole  board  acts  on  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  80  in  an  ordinary  case  one  commissioner  only  hears  the 
testimony,  but  they  are  all  supposed  to  read  the  testimonyf 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Q.  And  it  is  the  action  of  the  board,  and  not  of  one  ciunmis- 
sioner?    A.  The  action  of  the  board;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  added  to  his  statement  that  thej  did 
not  take  the  suggestion  of  the  trial  commissioner. 

The  Witness. —  As  to  the  evidence  where  they  are  trifling 
cases,  where  they  are  not  very  important;  they  are  sent  aroimd 
and  each  commissioner  reads  the  testimony  himself. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  These  suggestions  you  speak  of  by  the  trial  commissioner, 
are  generally  made  in  cases  of  not  very  great  importance!  A. 
No;  they  are  trivial  cases;  they  state  in  a  brief  way  what  the 
evidence  was,  and  what  the  judgment  of  the  commissioner  is  in 
reference  to  it;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  at  the  meetings 
of  the  board  the  commissioners  do  not  take  the  judgment  of 
the  trial  commissioner;  but  they  take  the  papers  and  read  tiiem 
over  themselves,  there  in  the  meeting. 

Q.  Well,  in  oidor  to  iret  this  matter  on  record,  which  we  con- 
sider of  importance,  while  Commissioner  Sheehan  is  upon  the 
stand;  on  February  10,  1891,  a  complaint  was  made  against  Ofi- 
cer  J.  A.  Gnerin  for  assaulting  two  women;  that  case  has  neve^ 
boen  disjjosed  of,  and  judj^ment  never  entered;  do  you  kno"v^ 
anything  about  that  case?    A.  When  was  that  tried? 

Q.  February  10,  1891,  before  your  term?  A.  I  never  hear^ 
of  it. 

Q.  OflBcer  M.  J.  MacManus,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1891,  wa^ 
c(Huplained  of,  and  tried  for  abduction;  did  you  ever  hear  oc^ 
that  case?    A.  In  1891?    \ 

Q.  Yes;  for  abduction.  A.  I  think  my  knowledge  was  brough' 
to  that  in  some  wav;  I  don't  know  how  now. 

Q.  The  case  is  undisposed  of;  can  you  give  us  any  reason  wh^ 
that  serious  charge  against  Officer  MacManus  has  never  beer 
tried,  and  never  disposed  of?  A.  I  cannot;  that  was  before  m  - 
time;  but  it  seems  to  me,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  that  that  ca^ 
was  disposed  of  and  the  complaint  dismissed. 
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Q.  Commissioner^  you  are  in  error.  A.  I  may  be;  it  was  before 
my  time. 

Q.  It  has  never  been  disposed  of,  because  we  liave  the  official 
records;  on  the  10th  of  July,  1891,  Officer  Patrick  Finn  was 
charged  with  assault  of  a  citizen;  that  case  has  never  been  dis- 
posed of;  did  you  ever  hear  of  that  case?  A.  No;  that  was  a 
year  before  my  time,  almost;  I  never  heard  of  it 

Q.  You  can  give  no  answer  why  that  case  has  never  been  dis- 
posed of?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1891,  Officer  Thomas  L.  Gonklin  was 
charged  with  assault;  that  charge  was  never  disposed  of;  can 
you  give  us  any  reason  why;  or  do  you  know  anything  about  it? 
A.  I  never  heard  of  it  that  I  know  of  now. 

Q.  In  1891, 1  have  not  the  exact  date,  I  have  omitted  it  here, 
Officer  Thomas  F.  Foley  was  charged  with  assault  on  a  citizen; 
do  you  know  anything  about  that  case,  or  when  it  was  disposed 
of?    A.  I  know  nothing  about  it 

Q.  November  10,  1891,  Officer  O'Brien  was  charged  with 
assault  on  a  citizen;  do  you  know  anything  about  that  case  or 
why  not  disposed  of?  A.  I  never  heard  of  it;  it  was  prior  to 
my  time. 

Q.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1892,  Officer  Peter  F.  Lynch  the 
same  officer  that  I  refer  to  as  charged  with  a  heinous  offense, 
in  a  hospital,  was  charged  with  an  assault  upon  a  citizen;  that 
case  is  undisposed  of;  do  you  know  why;  or  have  you  any  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  case?  A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it;  that 
was  before  I  was  a  commissioner. 

Q.  On  February  21,  1892,  Officer  James  L.  Smith  was  charged 
with  an  assault  upon  a  citizen;  that  case  was  never  disposed  of; 
do  you  know  anything  about  that?    A.  I  do  not  recall  the  case. 

Q.  It  is  but  proper  to  say  that  that  officer  is  dead ;  but  at  the 
time  of  his  death  that  case  was  undisposed  of.  A.  When  did 
he  die? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  have  not  the  date,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pound  : 

Q.  And  Officer  Lynch  has  been  dismissed  from  the  force?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Goff  : 

• 

Q.  That  is,  as  we  say,  for  a  breach  of  discipline?  A.  Under- 
stand, in  dismissing  Officer  Lynch  his  record  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  probably  the  former  case  is  undecided. 

Q.  That  might  be  true,  but  he  may  go  on  year  after  year  com- 
mitting heinous  offenses  on  women  and  assaults  on  citizens, 
and  it  is  only  when  he  has  committed  breaches  of  discipline  that 
his  case  is  disposed  of?  A.  I  don't  know  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  assaults;  all  former  trials  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion; the  record  of  the  officer  is  taken  into  consideration;  in 
Lynches  case  you  might  fine  him  thirty  days,  and  the  next  time 
he  might  come  up  on  a  charge  not  so  severe,  and  the  commis- 
sioners might  take  into  consideration  the  former  charges  and 
dismiss  him. 

Q.  The  record  before  this  committee,  and  heard  before  the 
commissioners,  and  the  record  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter  F. 
Lynch,  of  officers  charged  with  a  commission  of  heinous  offenses, 
and  those  cases  you  will  find  are  hung  up;  and  it  is  only  when 
he  commits  a  breach  of  discipline,  or  sassing  his  superior  officer, 
for  instance,  that  he  is  dismissed  the  force?  A.  Have  you 
shown  what  his  conviction  was  on  that  trial;  probably  the  evi- 
dence showed  he  was  not  guilty. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  whether  the  man  was  guilty  or  innocent; 
I  am  only  taking  the  record  of  a  serious  charge,  as  this  officer, 
Peter  F.  Lynch,  is  charged,  and  Officer  Dolan,  also  that  on  such 
serious  charges  as  Officer  MacManus,  of  abduction,  any  one  of 
which  was  that  of  felony,  for  which  he  might  have  received  10 
years;  that  none  of  these  cases  were  disposed  of  by  the  board. 
A.  I  see  what  you  mean. 

Q.  That  is  the  point?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Because,  I  said  before,  it  goes  without  saying,  that  if  the 
officer  was  innocent  he  should  have  been  promptly  acquitted 
of  the  charge,  and  if  he  was  guilty  his  place  was  in  Sing  Sing, 
instead  of  wearing  the  police  uniform.  A.  I  agree  with  you 
there. 

Q.  And  yet,  for  all  the  commissioner  knows,  for  all  he  may 
have  done,  the  man  may  be  guilty  and  yet  wearing  the  uniform 
of  the  police  court,  where  he  should  be  wearing  the  stripes  in 
Sing  Sing;  that  may  be  the  case?    A.  That  may  be. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  record  you  put  in  evidence  —  I  think 
it  is  in  evidence  —  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  general 
practice  of  the  force  to  overlook  felonies,  to  overlook  the  com- 
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mission  of  great  crimes^  and  to  discharge  or  dismiss  a  policeman 
for  a  breach  of  the  disciplinary  rules  of  the  force. 
Mr.  Qoflf. —  That  is  the  record  of  it,  there  on  the  records. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  I  will  pursue  this  so  as  to  get  it  on  the  record;  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1893,  OflQcer  Emil  Oppenheimer  was  charged  with 
assault  on  a  citizen;  that  was  after  your  time;  that  case  was 
undisposed  of;  do  you  know  why?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  case?  A.  I  don't  know 
u  my  attention  was  ever  called  to  it ;  not  that  I  think  of  now. 

Q.  On  September  20,  1893,  OflBcer  Patrick  J.  Kane  was  com- 
plained of  and  charged  with  assault  on  a  citizen;  that  case  has 
been  undisposed  of;  can  you  give  any  reason  why;  or  have  you 
any  knowledge  concerning  the  case?  A.  It  seems  to  me  I  tried 
an  officer  of  that  name,  and  the  papers  were  sent  around  to  the 
commissioners  to  read,  and  I  think  within  the  last  week  or  10 
days  the  pax>ers  were  returned  to  me;  they  came  to  me  from 
Commissioner  Kerwin;  I  am  not  certain  that  is  the  case,  but 
I  think  it  is. 

Q.  If  that  be  the  case,  commissioner,  making  allowance  for 
youp  possible  mistake  in  the  identity  of  the  case,  it  would  appeal' 
that  from  the  time  the  complaint  was  made  on  September  20, 
1893,  against  this  officer  up  to  the  present  time,  the  papers 
have  been  circulating  around  among  the  commissioners  and 
no  decision  reached?  A.  At  the  time  Commissioner 
McClave  left  the  board  there  were  a  great  many  cases 
before  him  unread  and  undisposed  of,  and  unread  by  the  other 
commissioners;  I  won't  say  that  was  one  of  them,  but  this  case 
Peached  me  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  would  have  presented  it  to  the 
police  board  if  I  had  time  to  get  away  from  the  requirements 
of  this  committee  to  attend  to  my  duties  as  police  commissioner. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Mr.  Commissioner,  when  you  try  these  cases,  are  you  gov- 
erned at  all  in  your  action  by  the  consideration  that  a  person 
charged  as  committing  a  felony,  without  reference  to  felonies 
OP  are  you  simply  looking  after  the  discipline  of  the  force  with- 
out reference  to  the  felonies  or  commission  of  crimes  by 
oiBceps?  A.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  felonies;  that  is 
tte  duty  of  the  grand  jury. 

ft  That  Ifl  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at;  you  do  not  consider 
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it  a  matter  that  is  important  in  yoor  trial  tor  InveBtigation  to 
ascertain  whether  a  man  who  wears  the  uniform  of  the  force  is 
a  criminal?  A«  If  we  consider  that^  we  send  word  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney  to  investigate. 

Q.  80  far  as  jour  own  acticm  is  concerned,  do  you  mean  that 
we  shall  understand  that  you  do  not  base  your  action  upon  any 
proposition  of  felony  on  the  part  of  the  ofQcer,  but  simply  for 
a  breach  or  infraction  of  discipline  of  the  force?  A.  We  can 
only  punish  for  breach  of  the  regulations;  we  have  no  right  to 
try  a  man  for  felony. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  trying  him  for  felony,  but  when  yon 
come  to  your  conclusion  upon  a  case  brought  before  you,  do  yom 
consider  the  felony  in  the.  case  at  all,  or  do  you  consider  the 
breach  of  discipline?  A.  We  can  qnly  consider  the  breach  o< 
the  rules  of  the  department;  we  can  only  consider  that  which  tlio 
law  gives  us  a  right  to  consider — a,  breach  of  discipline  and  a 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  police  department 

By  Mr.  Qoflf: 

Q.  Bight  upon  that  line  suggested  by  the  question  of  Senator 
Lexow,  you  recognize  it  is  a  duty  of  the  police  commissioners  of 
the  city  to  enforce  the  criminal  law  of  the  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  offenseo?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  many  cases  here  on  record,  no  doubt  in  many  caBes 
within  your  own  knowledge,  officers  have  been  convicted  of 
breaches  of  discipline  or  violation  of  the  rules  or  matters 
which  involved  a  felony;  having  that  knowledge  before  you,  and 
finding  him  guilty  of  that  act,  do  you  not  consider  it 
to  be  your  duty  as  a  police  commissioner  to  send  that 
case  to  the  district  attorney  or  call  his  attention  to  it?  A.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  no  knowledge  now  of 
ever  finding  the  police  board  during  your  term  of  office— of 
course  I  confine  it  to  your  term — of  ever  finding  an  officer  guilty 
of  an  offense,  which,  in  addition  to  being  a  breach  of  disciplinary 
rules,  was  also  a  felony  against  the  laws  of  this  State?  A.  There 
have  been  some  occasions  where  we  called  the  attention  of  the 
district  attorney  to  them. 

Q.  Will  you  name  one  case  where  you  called  the  district  attor- 
ney's attention?    A.  I  can  not  now. 

Q.  I  will  name  one  case;  I  will  name  you  the  one  case  of 
Oppenheimer;  wasn't  it  for  oppression  of  a  citizen  down  here; 
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that  is  the  Kress  case;  do  you  remember  Kress,  the  saloon- 
keeper, made  a  complaint  against  the  officer?    A.  What  officer? 

Q.  I  will  get  the  name  of  it;  but  it  is  a  recent  case  this  year; 
he  made  the  complaint  against  the  officer  for  arresting  him 
because  he  refused  to  give  him  $25;  do  you  remember  that 
case;  it  occurred  down  here;  I  think  in  Maiden  lane?  A.  I  do 
not  remember  the  case. 

Q.  Well,  that  case,  I  call  your  attention  to  it,  because  it  was 
a  remarkable  case?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  I  don't 
know  what  case  it  is. 

Q.  Officer  William  Dwyer,  in  this  year;  do  you  remember  the 
case  of  William  Dwyer?  A.  No;  I  remember  reading  something 
about  that  case. 

Q.  William  Dwyer  arrested  and  falsely  accused  Henry  Kress, 
of  72  Nassau  street;  do  you  remember  that,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1894;  do  you  remember  that  charge?  A.  I  remember 
reading  something  about  it;  I  remember  reading  or  hearing 
from  some  source  that  one  of  the  counsel  of  this  committee  was 
in  the  saloon  at  the  time. 

Q.  Yes.    A.  I  believe  it  is  the  same  case. 

Q.  W^hat  counsel  of  this  committee  was  in  the  saloon  at  that 
same  time?  A.  I  do  not  know;  I  read  it  in  the  paper,  or  heard 
Bomebody  say  it. 

Q.  W^ell,  that  little  incident  fastened  itself  upon  your  mem- 
ory?   A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Now,  since  the  incident  fastened  itself  upon  your  memory — 
A.  I  am  not  sure  this  is  the  case. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  talk  about  any  case;  since  that  little  incident 
wag  of  sufficient  importance  to  fasten  itself  upon  your  memory, 
that  one  of  the  counsel  of  this  committee  was  in  the  saloon, 
which  one  of  the  counsel?    A.  I  was  not  sure,  Mr.  Goff, 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Moss;  he  is  a  total  abstainer,  however;  at  least 
he  tellft  us  so?    (No  answer). 

Q.  Well,  commissioiHM',  of  <(>nrso  that  is  a  tjratutioiis  corapli- 
ment  on  your  part,  and  not  connected  with  the  question  or 
ansrrer;  but  we  will  take  it;  Mr.  Jerome  was  the  man  referred 
to,  and  he  was  on  the  duty  of  this  committee  as  counsel-at-law. 
A.  I  don't  know  what  duty  he  was  on;  but  he  was  counsel  of  this 
committee. 

Q.  It  was  a  case  where  he  went  to  this  room  in  Chambers 
street  on  the  duty  of  this  committee;  and  he  happened  to  be 
L.  477 
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fortunate  enough  to  see  a  east — a  case  at  that  time  of  police 
oppression  and  brutality,  that  came  before  this  committee.  A. 
No  speeches,  but  try  the  case. 

Q.  Not  at  all;  but  your  polite  insinuation  to  me  merited  it; 
you  touched  my  associate;  you  touched  myself.  A.  It  was  not 
any  reflection  upon  your  associate. 

Q.  Now,  commissioner,  I  come  back  to  the  Kress  case;  which 
was  a  case  that  occurred  March  30,  after  this  committee  was 
appointed,  and  occasioned  very  widespread  comment  in  the 
newspapers  at  the  time;  have  you  any  personal  recollection  of 
it  now?    A.  What  was  the  name  of  the  oflScer? 

Q.  The  officer's  name  was  William  Dwyer.  He  was 
charged  with  —  ? 

Q.  With  oppression  and  convicted  criminally  of  oppression 
of  this  saloonkeeper?    A.  Convicted  of  it? 

Q.  Convicted  of  it  A.  I  may  have  heard  of  it;  I  do  not 
recall  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  passing  judgment  upon  him?  A.  I  don't 
recall  it  now. 

Q.  ^^'ell,  the  board  of  commissioners  did  not  pass  judgment 
upon  him;  but  the  charge  was  made.  A.  They  probably 
deferred  their  action  awaiting  the  grand  jury's  action. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  case  they  did  defer  their  action  and  the 
Court  of  Sessions  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary.  A.  They  defer 
their  action  in  many  cases  which  are  before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Name  us  one,  please?    A.  I  can't  name  any,  now. 

Q.  Well,  Captain  O'Connor's  case  was  not  before  the  grand 
jiiiy.  and  they  deferred  that.  A  It  is  a  question  whether  he  has 
committed  a  crime. 

Q.  It  is  a  question  for  you  to  determine,  which  you  have  not 
determined.  A.  That  is  before  the  grand  jury  too,  I  under- 
stand. 

Q.  Which,  the  case  of  Captain  O'Connor?  A.  I  understood 
that  Mr.  Mason  went  before  the  grand  jury;  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  on  that  case  or  not. 

Q.  No,  commissioner,  I  will  correct  you;  that  was  a  charge 
of  assault  against  Officer  Sheridan,  who  was  in  the  pool-room 
long  before  O'Connor.    A.  Growing  out  of  that  case. 

Q.  Another  is  the  case  of  Captain  Slevin  before  the  grand 
jury,  and  no  decision  has  been  reached  in  that?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
gave  my  reasons  why  they  were  not  reached. 


Q.  From  what  you  say  about  a  crime,  you  recognize,  commis- 
lioner,  that  if  Police  Captain  Slevin  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
rules  of  the  department  in  not  suppressing  disorderly  houses 
In  Ms  precinct,  he  is  also  guilty  of  crime  under  the  laws  of  the 
State?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  case  of  Captain  O'Connor  the  same  question 
arose?    A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  are  guilty. 

Q.  Yes,  I  am  assuming  that;  now,  commissioner,  can  you 
give  us  any  reason  whatever,  other  than  you  have  given,  why 
the  cases  of  Captain  O'Connor  and  Slevin  have  not  been  dis- 
posed of  by  the  police  board?  A.  I  think  the  reasons  I  gave 
are  very  sufficient  and  very  ample,  and  I  have  not  additional 
reasons  to  give. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  rumor,  or  is  there  any  truth  in  the 
rumor  around  police  headquarters,that  they  have  been  protected 
because  they  had  a  pull  among  the  higher  police  officers?  A. 
There  is  no  such  rumor  in  police  circles  and  no  foundation  for 
wch  rumors. 

Q.  And  if  there  are  any  such  rumors,  there  is  no  truth  in 
them?    A.  No  truth  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  been  spoken  to  by  any  person  in  behalf  of  those 
police  captains?  A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have;  somebody  may 
hare  said,  O'Connor  is  a  good  fellow,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
but  I  can  not  recall  it;  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  me. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  have  been  approached  or  spoken  to  by  any 
person  in  authority?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Occupying  any  high  official  position?  A.  I  have  not  by 
any  person. 

Q.  Has  it  been  suggested  to  you,  or  to  your  knowledge  to  your 
brother  commissioners,  to  defer  action  in  his  case?  A.  Sug- 
gested to  me  by  some  person? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  No;  by  no  person  living.  I 

Q.  Has  it  been  suggested  to  your  brother  commissioners?  A. 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  don't  believe  it  ever  was. 

Q.  And,  so  far  as  you  know  now,  there  is  no  reason  exists 
for  a  failure  to  pass  upon  either  of  those  captains'  cases  except 
the  ones  yon  gave  here?    A.  I  know  of  no  other. 

Q.  On  November  21,  1898,  Officer  John  Cotterell  was  com- 
plained of  and  charged  with  assault  upon  citizens;  that  case  has 
not  been  digposed  of;  can  you  state,  Mr.  Commissioner,  why,  op 
^0  you  know  anything  about  it?    A.  When  was  it  tried? 
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Q.  November  21,  1893.    A.  And  what  is  the  charge? 

Q.  Assaulted  citizens,  and  assaults  upon  citizens.  A.  U  I 
knew  who  made  the  complaints,  I  might  be  able  to  recall  it; 
have  you  got  the  complainant's  name? 

Q.  No;  we  have  an  abstract  of  it;  we  have  the  complaint  hew. 
A.  Cotterell ;  the  name  is  familiar,  but  I  don't  know  as  I  know 
of  that  case. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  a  detective  in  the  bureau  by  the  name  of 
Cotterell,  I  think.    A.  I  believe  there  is. 

Q.  So  you  may  confound  one  with  the  other.  A.  If  I  heard 
the  case  I  might  know  something  about  it 

Q.  This  was  a  Central  oflQee  man;  had  that  anything  to  do  with 
the  little  entertainment  which  a  couple  of  police  olBcers  to 
nished  the  diners  in  O'Neiirs  restaurant  in  Sixth  avenue?  A. 
What  is  that? 

Q.  You  remember  a  little  entertainment  the  police  ofBcers  ht- 
nished  the  diners  in  CNeiPs  restaurant  in  Sixth  avenue  A?. 
A.  Do  I  remember  it;  how  can  I  remember  it;  was  I  there? 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  were  there  or  not;  it  is  a  respect- 
able place.    A.  Yes;  one  of  the  finest  in  New  York  city. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  police  officers  clubbing  each  other  in  that 
restaurant?    A.  Police  officers? 

Q.  Yes;  sir.  A.  I  heard  of  some  difficulty  that  took  place 
there  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  Between  police  officers?  A.  Between  two  detectives,  I 
believe. 

Q.  They  are  police  officers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  openly  fought  there?  A.  I  did  not  hear  that 
I  heard  thev  were  verv  noisv  and  boisterous  and  endeavored  t 
create  a  difficulty. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  express  yourself  in  regard  to  those  officers 
A.  T  believe  I  called  the  attention  of  the  board  to  that  transai 
tion;  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  superintendent  of  polic 
to  investigate  and  report,  and  he  did  investigate  and  report;  m 
•  lotion  was  to  this  effect,  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  th 
superintendent  of  police  to  investigate,  and  if  any  of  the  charge 
referred  to  were  true,  to  prefer  charges  against  those  offlcen 
and  the  superintendent  of  police  reported  that  there  was  n 
reason  to  put  the  men  on  trial;  and,  in  order  to  be  in  accord  wit 
the  superintendent  of  police,  the  board  approved  of  that  report 
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that  is  the  last  I  heard  of  it;  I  referred  to  it  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions since.  > 

Q.  These  two  men  were  detective  sergeants?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Detective  sergeants?  A.  I  do  not  know  whether  thoy 
were  detective  sergeants  or  not;  they  were  central  office  men; 
and,  understand,  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  I  believed  all  the 
superintendent  said  in  his  report. 

Q.  Well,  now  from  what  you  read  in  the  newspaper  reports 
concerning  that  affray  in  the  oyster  saloon —  A.  I  did  not 
read  anything  in  the  papers. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Have  the  commissioners  the  right  to  put 
them  on  trial  without  the  report  of  the  superintendent? 

The  Witness. —  Mr.  Goff,  understand,  I  never  read  anything 
in  the  newspapers  about  it. 

Q.  You  must  have  heard  of  it.  A.  My  attention  was  called 
to  it  by  an  anonymous  letter;  I  think  there  was  some  sort  of 
letter  written  to  the  other  commissioners. 

Q.  Your  attention  was  called  to  it  so  that  you  called  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  board?  A.  I  looked  it  up,  and  called  the 
attention  of  Mr.  O'Neill  about  it. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  you  did  not  wish  to  express  your 
belief  in  all  the  superintendent  said;  do  you  mean  to  imply 
that  you  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  superintendent's  report 
concerning  that  transaction?  A.  I  mean  to  say  this,  that  when 
a  report  came  in  from  the  superintendent  stating  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  put  the  officers  on  trial,  I  did  not  believe  it  was 
just  as  accurate  as  it  ought  to  be  made;  probably,  I  suppose, 
he  made  the  report  on  information  he  derived  from  Mr.  O'Neill 
on  investigation,  and  he  probably  came  to  the  conclusion  the 
officer  would  not  be  put  on  trial. 

Q.  But  you  had  the  power  to  direct  the  superintendent  to 
prefer  formal  charges  against  these  officers;  you  had  the  power 
to  do  that,  did  you  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  direct  him  to  prefer  charges  against  the  police 
captains  that  were  dismissed  from  the  force  this  summer? 
A.  I  did  not;  the  board  did. 

Q.  The  board  did?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you,  the  board  had  the  power  in  that  case 
that  you  speak  of  to  direct  the  superintendent  to  formulate 
charges  against  these  fighting  officers,  hadn't  they?  A.  I  told 
you  I  offered  a  resolution. 

Q.  Answer  my   question,   please;   the   board  had  the   j)0wer 
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to  direct  the  superintendent  to  formulate  charges  agaioBt  tho» 
officers?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  disbelieved  the  report  of  tl» 
superintendent. 

Q.  You  saj,  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  you  had  your  doabti 
about  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  that  report;  why  did  yoa  not 
move  before  the  police  board  that  the  commissioners 'direct  the 
superintendent  to  formulate  charges  so  that  they  could 
satisfy  themselves  by  a  judicial  examination?  A.  At  that 
time  we  were  very  much  mixed  up  in  this  investigation,  I 
believe,  and  I  remember  that  I  asked  that  the  commumcati<A 
of  the  superintendent  be  filed  for  reconsideration  and  Isii  on 
the  table  until  some  future  day,  when  I  could  call  it  up  again, 
and  I  mean  to  call  it  up  again. 

Q.  ])o  you  mean  to  imply  now,  or  suggest  by  your  answer, 
that  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  police  board  to  proceed  t» 
disciplinary  measures  had  been  occasioned  by  being  mixed  np 
in  the  investigation  of  the  Senate  committee?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  On  November  21,  1893,  OflBcer  Maurice  Bonnois  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  I  just  want  to  ask  him  a  question;  you  consider  theaupO' 
intcndent  under  your  orders,  don't  you?  A.  The  superintendent 
is  the  executive  head  of  the  police  department,  and  is  empow- 
ered by  law  to  do  certain  acts,  and  we  have  no  control  over  Um 
in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

Q.  Don't  you  consider  under  the  law  that  vou  have  control  over 
him  and  can  interfere  with  him?  A.  No,  sir;  where  his  dutki 
are  defined  by  law,  we  have  no  control  over  him,  and  never 
attempt  to  control  him. 

Q.  Is  there  any  conflict  between  the  board  and  superintend- 
ent? A.  Not  the  slightest;  all  the  board  wants  the  superin- 
tendent to  do  is  to  go  on  and  perform  his  duties,  and  do  that 
faithfully,  and  as  long  as  he  does  that  he  has  no  friction  vrith 
the  police  board. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  I  read  from  the  rules  of  your  department  laws,  the  edHfon 
of  1894:  "Rule  1.— The  police  department  of  the  city  of  New 
York  consists  of  a  board  of  police,  composed  of  four  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  the  police  force  and  offlcen 
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appointed  by  said  board.  Rule  2. — The  board  of  police  is  tlie 
head  of  the  police  department,  its  business  and  affairs;  is 
invested  with  and  exercises  all  the  power  conferred  by  law 
npon  the  police  department.  Rule  3. — The  government  and 
discipline  of  the  police  department  shall  be  such  as  the  board 
of  police  may  from  time  to  time  by  rules  and  regulations 
prescribe.'' 

Senator  O'Connor. — Is  that  under  the  statute? 

Mr.  Gofif. —  That  is  from  the  statute;  the  embodiment  of  the 
s?"uiute;  "the  territonal  jurisdiction  and  auihority  of  tlio  board 
of  police  and  police  force  under  their  direction  are  coextensive 
with  the  territorial  limits  of  the  city  of  New  York; "  now,  after 
reading  the  rules  of  your  own  department,  will  you  please 
explain  to  us  what  you  mean  by  your  frequent  use  of  the  phrase, 
"The  superintendent  is  the  executive  of  the  department."  A. 
Turn  right  to  the  rule;  "there  you  have  got  it  in  your  hand. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  here?  A.  I  am  giving  you  the  law;  you 
have  got  it  in  your  hand. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  That  the  superintendent  of  police  is  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  police  department;  and  he  is  sup- 
posi-d  and  required  to  execute  an«l  enfoi'o?  all  laws  jml  or»li- 
ances  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q-  But  he  is  required  by  law  to  enforce  your  orders,  is  he  not? 
A.  All  laws  and  ordinances;  the  law  is  quoted  there. 

Q-  The  rules  you  make  and  the  orders  you  issue  to  him  he  is 
bound  to  obey?  A.  The  rules  we  make  are  taken  from  the  stat- 
ute; and  the  the  statute  themselves. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  "  The  board  of  police  is  the  head  of  the  police  department, 
governs  and  controls  the  department,  its  business  and  its 
affairs."  That  is  very  plain  language?  A.  That  is  very  plain; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  higher  power  in  existence  in  police  matters 
than  the  board  of  police?    A.  There  is  not. 

Q.  The  rule  says  the  board  of  police  is  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment and  governs  tlie  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  For  a  failure  of  the  superintendent  to  enforce  the  rules 
and  regulations  can  he  be  put  on  trial  by  the  police  board?  A. 
Yes,   certainly. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  the  same  right  to  try  the  superintendent  of  polioe 
as  you  have  to  try  a  patrolman  ?  A.  If  he  violates  the  rules,  ye«; 
if  we  had  any  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  superintendent  was  not 
performing  his  duties. 

Q.  You  have  the  power  to  try  the  superintendent  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  department,  or  of  your  orders?  A.  Ce^ 
tainly. 

Q.  The  same  as  you  have  to  try  a  common,  ordinary  patrol- 
man upon  charges?    A.  Certainly;  that  is  true. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  You  take  in  that  connection  all  these  disclosures  made 
b(-»fore  this  committee  of  the  conduct  of  the  police;  and  their 
levying  blackmail  on  the  different  houses  and  other  businert 
here;  can  you  account  how  that  thing  could  exist  here,  and  tlie 
sui>orintendent  of  police  not  know  it?  A.  I  can  not  account  for 
it;  I  think  he  ought  to  know  it;  because  he  comes  more  in  con- 
tact with  the  police  force  than  anybody  else;  he  is  the  head  of 
tlie  police  force,  and  he  comes  in  contact  with  them  daily; 
whereas  the  commissioners  hardly  ever  see  them,  or  come  in 
contact  with  them. 

Q.  You  think  the  condition  of  affairs  is  largely  chargeable  to 
him?    A.  I  do  not  say  that.    ' 

Q.  He  ought  to  know  it;  and  fails  to  suppress  it;  and  whyi* 
he  not  responsible  for  it?  A.  His  attention  may  not  have  been 
brought  to  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  knew  of  the  existence  of  blackmail;  and  it 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  police?    A.  I  did  not  say  that 

Q.  You  say  you  knew  of  protection  paid  by  poolroom*^?  A.  T 
did  not  use  the  word  "protection;"  I  said  I  bi-iii-wd  uui  iU* 
poolrooms  were  paying  protection  to  some  one. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  correct  your  testimony  if  you  used  the 
word  protection?    A.  No  matter  how  I  used  it. 

Q.  You  say  the  superintendent  had  better  facilities  for  a8ce^ 
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taining  these  facts  than  you  have,  and  yet  you  knew  the  facts; 
do  you  mean  to  say  the  superintendent  was  chargeable  with, 
neglect  of  duty  because  he  did  not  investigate  these  matters 
and  close  these  poolrooms?  A.  They  were  evidently  violating 
no  law  at  that  time,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Court  of  Appeals. 

By  Senator  O'Connor  : 

Q.  That  is  the  decision  referred  to?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Why  would  not  this  be  a  good  point  to  take  up  that  deci- 
sion and  see  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  will  have  it  here  in  a  moment 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  But  without  reference  to  this  poolroom  business,  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  throughout  this  city,  has  it 
not,  for  years,  and  not  only  poolrooms,  but  every  class  of  crime 
in  this  city  have  been  paying  tribute,  and  you,  as  commissioner, 
have  read  from  day  to  day  charges  of  specific  gambling  houses 
and  other  criminal  and  quasi-criminal  resorts  being  kept  open 
under  protection  of  the  police?  A.  I  never  read  anything  of  the 
kind;  I  may  have  heard  of  it;  I  may  have  read  something 
about  some  portion  here  and  there;  but  I  have  not  read  any 
such  thing  daily. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  as  police  commissioner  in  this  city 
for  two  years,  you  have  not  heard  for  the  l^st  two  years  charges 
being  made  from  time  to  time  weekly,  and  even  daily,  of  pro- 
tection money  being  paid  by  almost  every  class  of  crime  and 
vice  in  the  city?  A.  I  mean  to  say  that,  yes;  I  may  have  heard 
it  occasional! V,  but  could  not  trace  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  yon  have  not  heard  during  that  period 
of  time  that  this  class  of  blackmail  was  levied  upon  houses  of 
prostitution?  A.  Why,  I  may  have  heard  that  during  Mayor 
Hewitt's  time,  when  he  said  there  was  corruption  in  the  police 
department,  and  he  was  endeavoring  to  place  it,  and  could  not 
do  it 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  those  facts?     A.  I  have  heard  very 

little  of  it  while  I  was  police  commissioner:  I  think  there  was 

less  of  it  during  my  term  than  there  was  prior  to  it;  during  that 

time  we  had  Tammany  Hall  commissioners  and  tried  to  stop  it. 

L.  478 
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Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  one  case  during  the  two  years?    A. 
Any  specific  case? 
Q.  Yes.    A.  No;  I  may  have  read  or  heard  something. 
Q.  How  many  times  during  those  two  years  have  yon  heard 
that  protection  money  was  being  paid  for  any  class  of  crime 
or  vice  in  this  city  to  the  police?    A.  I  can  not  tell  you;  I  may 
have  read  it  occasionally  in  the  newspapers. 
Q.  State  approximately.    A.    I  can  not  tell  you. 
Q.  Will  you  swear  you  have  not  heard  it  daily?    A.  I  will 
swear  positively. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  have  not  heard  it  wetikly  during  that 
time?    A.  I  will.  , 

Q.  Or  monthly?    A.  Or  monthly. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  heard  it  24  times  during  the  two  years 
you  have  been  police  commissioner?    A.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  not  heard  it  monthly?  A.  I  don't  think 
I  have  heard  it  24  times. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  have  not  heard  it  24  times?    A.  I  will. 
Q.  Will  you  swear  you  have  not  heard  specific  charges  of 
money  being  paid  for  protection  during  the  time  you  have  been 
commissioner?    A.  Only  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Haven't  you  read  the  newspapers  in  this  dty,  not  only  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  police  commissioners  to  the  existence  of 
these  crimes,  but  designating  the  houses  that  were  being  kept 
open,  giving  their  street  number  and  owners?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  ever  made  an  investigation?  A.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  superintendent,  to  make  a  report. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  to  put  yourself  on  record  as  saying  that 
the  superintendent  was  better  qualified,  and  that  his  facilities 
were  better  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the«^e  facts  than  yours? 
A.  He  has  all  the  facilities,  and  we  have  none. 

Q.  Was  it  your  judgment  that  he  was  negligent  in  having 
tracked  down  this  offense?    A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
Q.  Won't  you  give  us  an  opinion  on  the  subject?    A.  No;  I 
will  not;  put  him  on  the  stand  and  get  his  judgment  of  it 

Q.  This  is  one  of  your  —  now,  Mr.  Grant,  that  is  objectionable, 
sir. 

The  Witness. —  I  do  not  have  to  look  to  Mr.  Grant  for  anv  in- 
formation.    I  was  not  looking  at  Mr.  Grant 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  it  one  of  your  duties  as  police  com- 
missioner, with  reference  to  the  discipline  of  your  force,  to  see 
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and  ascertain  whether  or  not  these  charges  were  true?  A«  Yeb,* 
through  the  superintendent 

Q.  And  has  the  superintendent  reported  on  these  specific  cases 
to  jou  from  time  to  time?  A.  On  some  cases  he  has  reported 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  those  reports. 

Q.  These  charges  made  in  the  public  prints?  A«  You  haye 
got  to  point  them  out  first;  I  do  not  beliere  one-tenth  of  what 
thej  saj;  we  have  investigated  everything  of  the  kind  that  was 
brought  to  our  attention. 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  , 

Q.  You  have  followed  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  dis- 
closures before  this  committee?  A.  I  have  not  read  the  testi- 
mony at  all,  except  the  first  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  You  have  not;  you  had  many  of  these  officers  before  your 
board  on  trial  as  the  result  of  examination  before  the  commit- 
tee?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  XoWy  the  condition  of  affairs  is  that  you  dismissed  many 
of  these  officers?  A.  Some  of  them,  yes,  sir;  or  we  tried,  I 
believe. 

Q.  That  showed  a  bad  condition  of  affairs  in  New  York,  did  it 
not,  among  the  police?    A.  Well,  it  was  not  very  creditable. 

Q.  Now,  what  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  police  force  of  New  York  city,  here,  having  the 
facilities  he  has  got,  ought  to  have  discovered  these  things  ex- 
isted, and  he  ought  to  have  taken  measures  to  stop  them?  A.  I 
say  yes:  that  he  had  all  power,  and  had  more  facilities  of  get- 
ting at  it  than  the  commissioners  had. 

Q.  Does  your  board  rely  on  the  superintendent?       A.  Cer- 
tainly, we  must 

Q  To  do  these  things?  A.  We  did  rely  on  him;  the  law  put 
it  in  that  way. 

Q.  It  must  result  in  the  failure  to  suppress  these  things  to 
charge  to  the  superintendent?  A.  He  is  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  not  the  commissioners. 

Q.  You  don't  devolve  the  whole  matters  on  the  supenn- 
tei  dent's  shoulders  without  taking  any  action  yourself?  A.  I 
am  not  putting  anything  on  the  superintendent's  shoulders. 

Q.  You  are  puttinjr  the  execution  of  the  discipline  of  the 
force  on  his  shoulders?    A.  Entirelv  on  his  shoulders. 
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Q.  Don't  you  consider  it  your  duty  as  police  commissioners 
to  pay  some  attention  to  it  besides  shifting  it  on  the  superin- 
tendent?   A.  We  do  all  we  can, 

Q.  Did  you  call  on  the  officers  of  the  board,  since  you  have 
confidence  in  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  occasion  for  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
superintendent?    A.  Not  as  yet 

Q.  Even  in  view  of  all  the  disclosures  made  before  this 
committee  you  still  have  confidence?  A.  No;  I  will  not  say 
that 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  judgment  that  this  thing  ought  to  have 
been  discovered  before  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  police 
department?  A.  It  may  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  dis- 
cover it 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  that  a  disorderly  house  or  gambling- 
house  in  New  York  city  could  exist  for  48  hours  without  the 
police  officials  knowing  it?    A.  No,  sir;  it  may  have. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  In  your  judgment  it  could  not?  A.  It  might  exist  longer 
than  48  hours  and  they  not  know  it;  it  could  not  exist  very  long. 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  ^. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  if  the  superintendent  exercises  the  powers 
he  has  got  vested  in  him  by  law,  and  the  appliances  he  has  for 
finding  out  whether  the  law  is  being  executed,  this  entire  system 
that  has  appeared  before  the  committee  could  have  been  sup- 
pressed? A.  The  superintendent  has  all  power  and  could  have 
suppressed. 

Q.  And  ought  to  have  suppressed  it?    A.  Yes;  certainly. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  It  all  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  superintendent?  A. 
I  am  not  putting  anything  on  the  superintendent;  I  am  showing 
what  the  laws  are.  i 


By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  say  that  vou  have  heard  of  these  things  only  from 
the  newspapers;  do  I  understand  you  correctly?  A.  Heard  of 
it;  DO,  sir. 

Q,  When  the  charges  that  places  in  violation  of  law  were  run- 
ning and  were  protected  by  the  police?  A.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  I  saw  any  such  thing;  I  read  stories  from  time  to  time  in 
the  newspapers  charging  certain  things  against  the  police;  and 
lam  not  going  to  admit  what  they  were  until  I  see  them  now. 

Q.  That  is  the  source  of  your  information?  A.  That  is  the 
only  information  I  ever  had  on  this  subject;  I  never  had  any 
personal  information  from  officials  or  otherwise. 

Q.  You  never  brought  it  up  in  the  police  board?  A.  I  never 
had  anything  to  bring  up;  the  subject  was  never  brought  before 
the  police  board;  Commissioner  Martin  and  I  often  talked  on 
the  subject,  and  said  we  wanted  to  get  at  the  root  of  this  thing; 
and  could  not  find  anything  to  work  on. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  the  superintendent  to  file  charges?  A. 
It  was  made  his  duty  under  the  statute  to  file  charges. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  charge  has  been  made  that  police  cap- 
tains were  taking  blackmail?    A.  I  know;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  specific  charges  were  made  against  specific 
captains?    A.  When? 

Q.  In  the  newspaper  prints  from  day  to  day.  A.  Since  this 
committee  came? 

Q.  Before?    A.  No;  I  did  not 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  read  in  the  newspapers 
of  Captain  Devery  being  so  charged?  A.  Prior  to  this  com- 
mittee? 

Q.  Yes;  long  prior.  A.  I  don't  remember  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Or  Captain  Dougherty?    A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  I  remember  a  communi- 
cation to  the  board  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime. 

Q.  Was  there  any  notice  taken  by  the  police  department?  A. 
Certainly;  it  was  investigated  in  the  way  required  by  the  rules 
Mid  regulations  of  the  police  department. 

Q.  -Did  you  have  the  captain  put  on  trial  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  the 
(Qperintendent  reported  there  was  no  reason  fop  it 
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Q.  What  sort  of  opinion  have  you  of  the  detective  force  of 
this  city,  if  you  have  not  been  able  for  years  to  ascertGdn  thU 
corruption  that  we,  with  private  methods,  and  certainly  much 
less  efficiency,  so  far  as  length  of  service  is  concerned,  have 
been  able  to  dig  out  this  nest  of  corruption?  A.  I  often  ex- 
pressed mj'self  as  having  no  confidence  in  the  detective  bureau; 
they  have  very  able  men,  and  good  detectives  connected  with 
it;  but  I  have  expressed  myself  frequently  as  having  no  con- 
fidence in  that  bureau. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  admit  that  they  are  a  failure?  A.  I  did  not  say  that; 
I  said  I  had  no  confidence. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  put  a  question  to  you  before  about  these  reports  of  cor- 
ruption, houses  running  in  violation  of  law,  and  you  said  you 
derived  your  information  from  the  newspaper;  were  there  ever 
formal  complaints  made  to  the  board?  A.  In  almost  all  cases 
they  w^ere  investigated,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  leads  me  uow, 
in  the  usual  way  by  the  superintendent 

Q.  What?    A.  In  the  regular  way  provided  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  by  the  superintendent. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  reading  a  report  from  Inspector  Wil- 
liams, recorded  in  the  New  York  World,  October  21,  1893,  in 
which  he  says:  *' I  have  given  the  communication  from  Dr. 
Parkhurst,  and  its  charges  are  alleged  open  immorality  in  the 
Eleventh  precinct,  and  of  intimated  criminality  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Devery  in  permitting  such  places  to  exist,  the  closest 
possible  attention  and  investigation.  I  find  these  charges  are 
without  foundation."  "  I  will  further  state  that  the  report 
made  by  Captain  Devery  last  August  on  a  similar  communi- 
cation was  true;  also  that  my  report  on  that  occasion  was  true; 
and  that  there  was  positively  no  misrepresentation  of  any  kind 
in  either  of  these  reports.  As  to  gambling  in  the  Eleventh 
precinct,  there  is  none,  and  any  person  who  says  that  gambling 
is  carried  on  there,  tells  a  deliberate  and  malicious  falsehood. 
The  alleged  disorderly  houses  in  the  precinct  were  visited  by 
officers  in  citizens'  clothes,  under  my  direction,  previous  to 
October  4th,  and  since  October  4th  up  to  date,  and  no  violation 
of  law  was  found.    On  receipt  of  this  communication,  I  detailed 
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officers  from  outside  the  Eleventh  precinct  to  visit  at  irregular 
hours  those  houses,  and  in  no  cases  could  they  gain  admit- 
tance or  procure  evidence  that  would  show  that  the  law  was 
in  any  way   violated.       I  have  also    frequently    visited    the 
streets  and  passed  the  houses  mentioned  in  the  communica- 
tion, and  have  failed  to  find  any  of  the  open  profligacy  or 
foul   contamination  from  which  the  writers  of  the  communi- 
cation would   make  it    appear    that    youthful    escape  was  a 
moral   impossibility;    and  any  person   who   would  make  such 
a  statement  in  face  of  the  actual   condition  of  the  precinct 
has  no  regard  for  truth  or  his  moral   obligations.       In  con- 
clusion it  is  admitted  by  the  signers  of  the  communication  that 
it  is  a  personal  attack  upon  Captain  Devery  and  not  against  dis- 
orderly  houses,   and   the  false  accusations   therein   contained 
would  never  have  been  made  had  not  Captain  Devery  caused 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Society 
for  Suppression  of  Vice  for  blackmail;"  do  you  remember  that 
interesting  report  of  Inspector  Williams?    A.  I  remember  that 
some  such  report,  together  with  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
was  sent  to  the  police  board. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  one  report;  let  us  deal  with  one  at 
a  time?  A.  That  was  transmitted  by  the  superintendent  of 
police.  ) 

Q.  Of  course  he  was  the  proper  channel  through  which  it 
should  be  transmitted;  now,  as  a  basis  of  that  investigation  you 
had  received  —  as  a  board,  I  am  speaking  now,  commissioner  — 
you  had  received  written  communications  from  Dr.  Parkhurst 
and  other  persons  concerning  open  immorality  and  criminality 
practised  in  the  Eleventh  precinct,  had  you  not?  A.  There  was 
a  communication  sent  to  the  board. 

Q.  And  as  the  result  of  that  communication,  you  called  the 
superintendent  to  inquire?  A.  To  make  an  investigation  and 
report  to  the  board. 

Q.  And  the  superintendent  directed  the  inspector  of  that  dis- 
trict, I  presume,  to  make  his  report?  A.  I  don't  know  what 
he  did. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  ordinary  way  that  the  superintendent  would 
hold  the  officer  next  to  him  responsible?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  inspector  of  that  precinct  was  the  immediate  one 
responsible  to  the  superintendent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Williams  being  the  inspector  of  that  district,  makos 
the  report  I  have  read?    A.  Certainly;  that  is  it 
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Q.  Now,  in  that  complaint  to  the  police  board.  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  and  other  gentlemen  mentioned  certain  houses,  gimj^ 
the  address  and  street,  which  they  claimed  were  disorderly 
houses,  and  were  running  in  open  violation  of  law,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  police;  do  you  remember  that  communica- 
tion?   A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  The  proceedings  of  the  board  are  reported;  I  will  not  read 
the  numbers  of  those  houses;  I  will  refer  to  them  later;  "Unless 
there  is  objection,  the  reports  will  be  filed,  said  President 
Martin,  with  a  quiet  smile,  as  Chief  Clerk  Kipp  concluded  ibe 
reading;  1  move  that  the  inspector  and  captain  mentioned  in 
the  communication  be  given  permission  to  bring  action  for 
libel  against  the  signers  of  the  papers,  said  Commissioner  Mac- 
Lean,  emphatically.-'    A.  Commissioner  who? 

Q.  MacLean;  he  moved  that  they  be  given  —  I  wish  to  repeat 
that,  "  Commissioner  ^MacLean  moved  that  the  inspector  and  the 
captain  who  were  libelled  apparently  by  the  communication 
from  Dr.  l^arkhurst  and  the  other  parties,  to  give  permission  ot 
the  board  to  sue  these  parties  for  libel,  because  it  appears  that 
from  Inspector  Williams'  rei)ort,  both  he  and  Captain  Devery 
were  grossly'  libelled;  were  two  white-souled  honest  men;  and 
Commissioner  MacLean  moved  that  these  two  white-souled,  in- 
nocent men  be  given  permission  to  sue  the  writers  of  the  libel;" 
**  Has  that  been  asked  for,  exclaimed  the  president;    I  think 
it  is  premature;  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  the  commissioner's 
motion;  Commissioner  ^LicLean  was  the  only  one  voting  aye; 
Mr.  McClave  was  in  CLicaj^o;  the  papers  were  then  placed  on 
file;'-  do  you  remember  voting  on  that  motion?    A.  I  i)erhaps 
(lid. 

Q.  And  you  voted  against  giving  the  innocent  officials  a 
chance  to  vindicate  their  character  by  suing  the  persons  for 
libel?  A.  I  thought  it  v^as  premature,  and  if  they  w^anted  per- 
mission, tJiey  could  ask  the  board. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  (^Commissioner  MacLean's  suggestion,  com 
ing  from  a  brother  commissioner,  that  it  would  have  been  a 
gracious  act  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  police  to  give  them  the 
permission,  these  wronged  and  slandered  officers,  to  give  them 
pennisaion  to  vindicate  their  character  by  law  against  their 
dt^famers?  A.  There  was  no  occasion  for  granting  what  they 
did  not  ask  for. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  Commissioner  MacLean  was  a  grade 
higher  than  they? 
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Q.  When  a  brother  commissioner  asks  for  it,  and  for  the  honor 
of  the  department,  as  well  as  the  credit  for  these  officers,  didn't 
you  think  it  was  asked  for  them  in  the  sense  of  the  request?  A. 
No;  I  thing  the  officers  themselves  ought  to  ask  for  it  if  they 
wanted  to  bring  suit. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  the  officers  suggested  to  you  or  Commissioner  Martin 
that  they  did  not  want  a  vindication  at  the  hands  of  the  law? 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  then  say,  let  us  hear  form  these  officers; 
why  didn't  you  ask  them  to  be  inquired  of  as  to  whether  they 
wanted  to  sue  for  libel  or  not  in  order  to  vindicate  not  only 
themselves  but  the  department?  A.  That  was  their  duty  not 
mine. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  an  accusation  against  a  police  inspector 
and  against  a  police  captain  affects  the  whole  department  as  well 
as  the  individual. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  business  of  the  department  to  see  that  its 
officers  are  protected  from  worthless  and  slanderous  charges 
as  far  as  lies  in  its  power?    A.  They  ought  to  be  protected. 

Q.  And  you,  as  a  lawyer,  knew  that  if  these  charges  were 
f;. If^e,  and  on  tlieii'  face  libelous,  thar  xhr  oniv  wav  for  these 
officers  to  vindicate  themselves  for  their  own  reputation  and 
that  of  the  department,  was  to  sue  for  libel?  A.  It  would  have 
been  a  good  way  to  do  it. 

Q.  You    recognized   it?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  voted  against  your  brother  commissioners' 
request  that  they  be  allowed  to  sue  for  libel?  A.  If  they  had 
asked  for  it,  I  would  have  cheerfully  given  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  time  ever  was  or  ever  will  come  when 
Alexander  S.  WiMiaras  will  ask  permUMioti  to  sue  any  writer  or 
newspaper  writer  for  libel?  A.  I  am  not  testifying  on  supposi- 
tion; I  am  testifying  as  to  facts. 

Q.  I  know  you  are  testifying  to  facts;  now,  I  ask  you  for  your 
knowledge,  and  I  have  a  right  to  ask  you?  A.  What  knowledge 
have  I  got  whether  he  would  bring  a  suit  against  any  newspaper. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion?    A.  I  have  not  got  an  opinion,  and 
have  no  right  to  have  it;  that  is  ridiculous. 
L.  479 
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Q.  "  Well,  gentlemen,  then,  said  Mr.  Sheehan,  I  believe  it  will 
be  conceded  that  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  board, 
I  have  always  been  inclined  to  favor  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  furnish- 
ing him  and  his  society  with  any  documents  or  information 
that  Ave  mii^ht  have  which  would  be  of  service  to  his  society, 
for  the  reason  that  T  thought  he  was  honestly  endeavoring  to 
perform  what  he  considt^red  public  duty.  I  find,  however,  that 
I  have  been  entirely  mistaken; ''  well,  now,  commissioner,  giving 
you  just  credit  for  your  good  intentions  toward  Dr.  Parkhurst, 
as  to  furnishing  him  with  documents,  etc.,  on  the  supposition 
that  he  was  doing  what  he  considered  a  public  duty,  you  say 
now,  "  I  find,  however,  that  I  have  been  entirely  mistaken ; '' 
what  was  it  that  let  in  a  ray  of  information  upon  your  undt»r- 
standing?    A.  Dr.  Parkhurst's  own  statement. 

Q.  What  was  that  statement?  A.  He  stated  in  a  public  inter- 
view on  the  day  before  that  he  was  not  fighting  gambling- 
houses  and  bawdy-houses,  and  other  places  where  the  law  was 
violated;  that  his  sole  intention  was  to  fight  Tammany  Hall, 
and  when  he  announced  that  was  the  fact  I  considered  — 

Q.  That  settled  your  opinion  as  to  whether  he  was  doing  a 
public  duty?  A.  I  considered  he  w^as  doing  a  public  duty  until 
that  time. 

Q.  Within  the  past  two  years  you  have  read  interviews  given 
to  the  newspapers  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  which  he  says  that  he 
wished  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  and  his  associates 
were  not  fighting  disorderly-houses,  saloons,  and  gambling- 
houses;  that  they  were  fighting  Tammany  Hall;  the  public  had 
been  led  to  believe  otherwise;  the  people  supposed  that  the  one 
object  and  end  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  his  society  was  war  on 
the  saloons,  disorderly-houses  and  gambling-houses?  A.  I  never 
used  the  w^ord  saloon. 

Q.  What  is  that?    A.  I  never  used  the  word  saloon. 

Q.  You  did  not  use  the  word  saloon;  all  right;  that  will  be 
Blrieken  out  —  disorderly  and  gambling-houses?  A.  I  made 
reference  to  some  thing  of  that  kind ;  it  is  substantially  correct. 

Q.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  in  answer  to  the  chairman  that 
you  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  charges  of  newspapers,  and 
that  you  did  not  believe  what  they  contained  touching  the 
blackmail,  etc.,  in  the  police  department?  A.  I  did  not  say  I 
did  not  believe  it 

ii  You  said  you  d:d  LOt  pay  any  atteiit!on?    A.  That  is  it. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Did  you  believe  it?  A.  I  believed  there  has  been  corruption 
in  the  police  depai'tment  for  20  years. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  it  during  those  two  years  you  were  com- 
missioner before  this  committee  came  down  to  investigate?  A. 
I  thought  there  was  corruption  going  on,  but  there  was  no  way 
to  reach  it 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  gave  such  ready  credence  to  a  reported 
ipUniew  with  Dr.  Parkh»:L'.'»i  on  the  qu^s^Hm  of  hi:^  opposition 
to  Tammany  Hall,  and  not  the  gambling  saloons,  etc.,  you 
seemed  to  give  that  ready  credence?  A.  Certainly;  he  an- 
nounced in  so  many  words  that  he  was  fighting  that 

Q.  It  was  in  the  newspapers,  and  you  believed  that  in  the 
newspapers?    A.  He  was  quoted  verbatim,  in  his  own  language. 

By  Senator  Lexow: 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  from  that  that  you  want  to  be  put 
on  record  as  saying  that  you  would  not  permit  information  to 
?o  oat  with  reference  to  documents  in  the  police  department 
that  showed  corruption  or  anything  else  of  that  kind,  provided 
tliatyou  thought  it  was  an  attack  against  Tammany  Hall?  A. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir;  and  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  mean  that  to  be  understood  from  your  interview  there? 
A.  I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind  understood,  and  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  intimated. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  go  to  say,  and  you  seemed  to  be  quoted  verbatim  — 
^t  is  the  inverted  comas  or  quotations  —  "  Has  the  reverend 
S^ntleman's  vocation  departed,  or  is  he  only  coming  out  now 
^der  his  true  colors;  it  seems  to  me,  concluded  the  commis- 
tioner,  that  henceforth  no  attention  whatever  should  be  paid  by 
this  board  to  any  communication  from  Dr.  Parkhurst  or  his 
society;  his  bowlings  shall  receive  only  the  same  attention  as 
giTen  to  other  Republican  stump  speakers  who  are  continually 
kowling  for  the  destruction  of  the  Democratic  party?"  A.  I 
probably  used  those  words,  and  I  stick  by  them  still. 

Q.  Well,  are  the  speakers,  whether  Republican  or  Democratic, 
ttat  aie  howling  for  the  reorganization  of  the  police  department 
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howling  for  the  destruction  of  the  Democratic  party?    A.  Howl- 
ing—  most  of   them. 

Q.  Howling  for  the  destruction  of  the  Democratic  party? 
A.  Certainly. 

By  Senator  O'CJonnor: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  ought  to  be  destroyed?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  think  you  are  able  to  destroy  it 

By  Mr.  Goff:  i 

Q.  I  proposed  to  avoid  as  far  as  I  can  all  questions  relative  to 
the  different  parties;  but  I  must  necessarily  bring  them  in 
occasionally?    A.  That  is  all  right  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Moss  to-day,  Mr.  Grant  in  his 
letter  of  acceptance  this  morning  that  the  police  depart- 
ment ought  to  be  reorganized,  and  that  the  horrible  revelations 
must  be  discontinued;  do  you  think  Mr.  Grant  is  howling  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Democratic  party?  A.  Mr.  Goff,  I  have 
not  read  Mr.  Grant's  very  able  argument 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  is  very  able?  A.  If  it  comes  from 
Mr.  Grant  it  is  very  able. 

Q.  And  you  assume  it,  very  truly,  Mr.  Commissioner,  as  we 
all  know  Mr.  Grant's  ability  to  originate  able  arguments? 
A.  Mr.  Grant  is  a  man  of  great  ability;  you  have  no  right  to 
insult  him. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  tell  you  to  obey  what  the  chair  tells  you, 
and  answer  the  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  has  insulted  or  attempted  to  insult 
anybody;  there  is  no  attempt  whatever  to  insult  Mr.  Grant  not 
by  me,  because  my  relations  with  him  are  friendly,  and  always 
have  been  friendly?    A.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 

Q.  Mr.  Goff. —  And  no  words  will  ever  escape  my  lips  that 
could  be  construed  as  being  an  insult  to  Mayor  Grant,  even  if 
I  never  knew  him. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Let  us  discontinue  politics. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  in  my  questions  touching  your  own  declarations  on 
this  matter,  commissioner,  you  will  please  remember  that  I  only 
put  questions  involving  political  party  names  simply  because 
I  am  compelled  to  put  them  from  the  record,  and  from  no 
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desire  to  drag  them  into  discussion  before  this  committee;  now 
we  will  understand  eacli  other  upon  that  point?  A.  I  hope  so, 
sir;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you,  let  us  put  aside,  commissioner,  questions 
of  partisan  politics  as  far  as  we  can  in  this  matter;  and  I 
direct  my  question  to  3'our  interview,  or  to  your  statement 
before  the  police  board;  assuming  that  Dr.  Parkhurst  was 
corrupt  in  making  these  complaints  before  the  police  board, 
would  the  fact  that  he  was  also  animated  by  a  political  antipathy 
to  the  party  with  which  you  are  identified  interfere  with  you 
in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  in  suppressing  the  nuisance 
and  abuses  complained  of?    A.  No,  sir;  not  the  slightest. 

Q.  Well,  then  is  there  anything  here,  so  far  as  this  report  goes, 
Is  there  anything  here  to  indicate  that  Dr.  Parkhurst  was  not 
correct  in  his  charges  of  ineflBciency  and  corruption  on  the  part 
of  the  police  officials  in  that  precinct?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was 
the  report  of  the  superintendent  and  inspector  showing  that 
they  were  not  corrupt. 

Q.  There  is  no  report  from  the  superintendent  here?  A.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  have;  we  have  it. 

Q.  You  therefore  concluded  upon  Inspector  Williams,  and  to 
show  there  is  a  wholly  non-partisan  matter  in  this  matter  — 
Inspector  Williams  is  non-partisan  —  you  concluded  upon  the 
report  of  Inspector  Williams  that  Dr.  Parkhurst  was  wrong? 
A.  I  inferred  nothing  of  the  kind;  my  conclusion  was  based 
npon  the  report  of  the  superintendent  and  Inspector  Williams. 

Q.  It  is  strange  the  report  of  the  superintendent  is  not  here 
A.  I  can  not  help  what  you  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  a  report  by  the  superintendent  was  made? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  Superintendent  Byrnes  made  himself 
a  written  report  of  the  investigations  in  the  Eleven tli  precinct? 
A.  I  will  swear  that  the  report  of  Inspector  Williams  was  trans- 
niitted  by  the  superintendent. 

Q.  That  we  have  agreed  upon?  A.  And  that  was  practically 
his  report. 

Q.  Ijet  us  understand;  it  goes  through  his  hands,  simply 
through  an  official  channel?  A.  No;  he  was  the  man  directed 
to  report  for  the  inspector.  i 

Q.  He  makes  his  superintendent  report;  he  turns  around  and 
pnt  in  the  report  of  his  superintendent?  A.  That  is  true;  he 
investigated  liirough  him. 
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Q.  And  so  far  as  the  report  was  concerned  it  was  made  by  the 
inspector  of  police  of  that  district;  his  name  is  signed  to  it? 
A.  Yrs  sir;  :ii.d  it  was  practical  y  rnade  the  report  of  the 
superintendent 

Q.  I  do  not  care  who  made  it;  had  you  any  other  evidence  at 
that  time  that  satisfied  you  that  Dr.  Parkhurst's  charges  were 
untrue  or  false  except  this  report,  whether  it  was  Williams  or 
Byrnes  made  it?    A.  That  is  the  only  evidence, 

Q.  And  upon  that  you  decided  that  thereafter,  because  you 
were  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  police  report,  that  thereafter 
Dr.  Parkhurst's  communications  would  go  into  the  waste  basket 
where  they  belonged?  A.  That  was  the  reason;  and  if  I  had 
reason  to  believe,  Mr.  Goff,  that  the  reports  of  the  inspector  was 
correct  I  had  to  believe  the  reports  of  the  inspector;  I  did  not 
suppose  for  a  moment  they  would  make  a  false  report,  and  we 
have  no  other  reports  to  rely  upon. 

Q.  Assuming  you  rested  your  action  and  opinion  upon  the 
report  of  the  inspector,  do  you  remember  that  five  of  these  very 
houses  contained  in  Dr.  Parkhurst's  charges  were  afterward 
raided  by  the  p  lice  —  Dr.  Parkhurst's  Society  —  I  should  say  — 
and  the  keepers  of  them  convicted  in  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions in  this  city;  do  you  know  that?  A.  I  do;  and  I  called 
that  to  the  attention  of  the  police  board,  also,  and  made  note 
of  the  fact  that  that  report  must  have  been  wrong  when  it  was 
made  to  the  commissioners. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  report  must  have  been  wrong?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  where  it  was  judicially  determined  in  this  city  by  a 
bench  of  justices  that  the  police  captain,  or  Police  Inspector 
Alexander  S.  Williams,  was  either  an  official  liar,  or  an  incom- 
petent, negligent  official,  whatever  you  call  it;  what  did  you 
do  in  the  face  of  that  judicial  determination?    A.  What  did  I  do? 

Q.  What  did  you  do?    A.  I  did  not  do  anything. 

Q.  You  did  nothing?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  you,  upon  the  report  of  this  man  that  was  judicially 
declared  to  be  an  official  liar,  you  turned  around  and  you  dis- 
credited Dr.  Parkhurst  and  determined  that  his  communications 
thereafter  would  have  to  go  in  the  waste-basket?  A.  That 
decision  did  not  declare  Mr.  Williams  a  liar;  and  he  was  not  put 
on  trial,  and  was  not  declared  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Police  Inspector  Williams  —  I  have  read  from  his  report  — 
he  directly  charges  Dr.  Parkhurst  with  falsehood?    A.  Tea,  sir. 
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Q.  These  houses  he  said  he  sent  special  officers  to;  he  says, 
that  every  charge  made  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  was  false,  and  you 
believed  it?    A.  I  believed  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  aftervi^ard  showed  that 
five  of  those  very  houses  \vhich  he  said  Dr.  Parkhurst  lied  about 
were  disorderly-houses,  and  convicted  them  as  such;  what  do 
j'ou  call  that  if  it  is  not  proving  him  an  official  liar?  A.  Those 
arrests  were  made  after  that  report  was  made,  and  they  might 
have  been  disorderly-houses  at  the  time  and  not  at  the  time  he 
made  his  report 

Q.  Oh;  so  you  do  wish  us  to  understand  or  imply  that  in 
order  to  prove  Alexander  S.  Williams  an  official  liar  that  five 
disorderly-houses  were  started  and  organized  in  his  district 
after  he  gave  this  report?  A.  You  can  organize  a  disorderly- 
house  in  a  short  time. 

Q.  Who  do  you  think  would  organize  a  disorderly-house  in 
order  to  prove  Captain  Alexander  S.  Williams  an  official  falsi- 
fier? A.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  would  like  to 
doit 

Q.  Yes,  you  think  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
wonld  like  to  do  it;  and  you  as  commissioner  of  police,  under 
joup  oath  of  office,  and  under  your  oath  now,  wish  to  go  on  the 
record  of  this  investigation  that  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  in  this  city  would  like  to  organize  houses  of  ill-fame  in 
this  city  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a  certain  policeman  a  falsi- 
fier?   A.  I  do  not  say  any  such  thing. 

Q  That  is  what  you  have  said;  it  is  on  record  and  it  can  not 
be  blotted  out?  A.  I  think  they  would  be  willing  to  do  anything 
to  run  Inspector  Williams  down. 

Q.  To  commit  a  crime?    A.  I  don't  say  anything  like  that 

Q.  To  do  anything?  A.  Yes;  their  detectives  have  made  those 
arrests. 

Q.  Keep  to  the  text;  that  is  on  record,  commissioner,  that 
you  go  before  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  a  commissioner  of  police  gave  it  as  his  opinion  under  oath 
that  the  society  of  which  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  president  would 
like  to  organize  houses  of  ill-fame  for  the  purpose  of  discredit- 
ing a  policeman?    A.  You  have  got  that  — 

Q.  Can  you  correct  it?  A.  That  case  has  already  been  dis- 
posed of.  I 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  correct  that;  don't  come  in  here  to-morrow 
>M)niing  with  a  written  memorandum  to  correct  anytliV!i%\  ^o 
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you  wish  to  correct  that  now?  A,  The  detective  for  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  has  been  convicted  of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  correct  that?    A.  I  correct  nothing. 

Q.  And  the  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
he  did  not  do  so?  A.  Well,  if  it  was  ever  appealed  higher  it 
might  be  adjudicated  the  other  way. 

Q.  We  have  come  to  recognize  the  decisions  of  the  courts; 
did  you  ever  inquire  or  take  action  to  inquire,  when  this  start- 
ling adjudication  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  followed 
Inspector  Williams,  what  the  evidence  was  showing  the  exist- 
ence of  those  disorderly-houses  before  that  complaint?  A.  No, 
sir.  ( 

Q.  But  your  answer  intimated  that  it  was  possible  these 
houses  might  have  started  or  been  organized  after  Captain 
Williams'  report?  A.  I  remember  calling  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  commissioners  to  the  fact  that  these  convictions  were  had 
and  wanted  to  know  how  that  compared  with  the  report  made 
to  the  board. 

Q.  There  is  no  public  declaration  by  you  upon  that  subject 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain;  and  on  this  occasion 
you  have  given  public  utterance  in  a  very  specific  manner,  and 
if  you  were  imposed  upon  by  Mr.  Williams  in  that  report,  and 
if  after  knowing  the  fact  that  a  court  of  impartial  justice  had 
determined  that  Mr.  Williams  falsified  when  he  made  that 
report,  do  you  think  it  was  right  to  remain  under  the  stigma  of 
having  been  hoodwinked  by  Williams?  A.  I  called  attention 
to  it  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  motion  in  the  board?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Was  there  anything  done  by  the  board  to  relieve  the  police 
commissioners  from  the  stigma  of  having  been  fooled  or  hood- 
winked by  a  false  report?  A.  I  don't  think  — then  commis- 
sioner MacLean  referred  to  it 

Q.  Please  don't  shift;  your  shoulders  are  broad  enough;  Com- 
missioner MacLean  will  answer?  A.  You  had  him  half  an  hour, 
and  he  has  been  in  the  police  board  10  years  and  you  never 
asked  him  a  question;  it  only  shows  the  bias  of  the  examination 
and  the  ex  parte  character  of  the  committee. 

Q.  It  only  shows  what  a  regard  we  have  for  your  superior 
Intelligence  and  information,  and  facilities  for  giving  testi- 
mony? A.  I  wish  I  had  all  the  information  Commissioner  Mac- 
Lean  had;  I  would  know  something  about  the  police  department 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said,  by  the  way,  while  you  are 
speaking  of  this  gentleman  whose  name  I  have  not  dragged  in, 
that  while  Commissioner  MacLean  was  on  that  board  that  he 
was  the  only  honest  man  on  the  board;  have  you  heard  it  stated? 
A.  I  heard  it  from  some;  but  I  did  not  believe  it 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  or  rumored  that  every  police 
commissioner  on  that  board  was  a  public  thief?  A.  And  every 
man  who  said  it  lied. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  every  police  commissioner 
on  that  board  was  corrupt  and  a  bribe-taker  except  Commissioner 
Mat-Lean;  did  3'ou  ever  hear  it  said?  A.  Every  man  that  ever 
said  it  lied. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  hear  it  stated?  A,  I  don't  care  whether  I 
heard  it  or  not 

Q.  You  have  dragged  this  man's  name  in  several  times;  I 
ask  vou  if  3'ou  ever  heard  it  said  or  rumored  that  everv  commis- 
sioner  on  that  board  was  a  bribe-taker  and  a  corruptionist  with 
the  exception  of  MacLean?  A.  I  heard  certain  Republican 
stump  speakers  use  that  expression;  probably  every  one  was  a 
bribe-taker  themselves;  so  far  as  it  relates  to  me  it  is  a  lie. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  such  a  thing?  A.  I  have  not  heard 
such  thing. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  ever  heard  it?  A.  I  may 
have  heard  it 

Q.  Wherf»  did  you  read  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  an  action  against  the  newspapers  for 
libel  in  which  you  read  such  a  tiling?  A.  The  time  has  not 
come  yet. 

« 

Q.  Did  you  ever  initiate  an  action  for  libel?  A.  I  am  initiat- 
ing a  1  action  for  libel. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  make  a  demand  on  a  newspaper  for  the  retrac- 
tion of  jjuch  a  statement?    A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  What   newspaper?    A.  The    Evening   Telegram. 

Q«  Did  you  make  a  written  demand  upon  it?  A,  I  wrote  them 
a  letter. 

Q.  Did  they  apologize?    A.  They   did. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  paper  where  the  Telegram  apologized? 
^  No,  I  have  not;  I  don't  know  as  there  was  anything  in  the 
paper,  but  they  sent  a  man  to  see  me  about  it 

Q.  Since  the  matter  complained  of  is  libelous  and  appeared 
ta  the  public  print  in  the  paper,  did  you  think  a  private  com- 
mimication  to  you  was  satisfactory?    A.  I  was  satisfied  with  it 
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Q.  You  were  satislied?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  recall  what  the 
cbarge  was  in  the  Telegiain. 

Q.  But  it  was  something  in  the  substance  of  what  we  are 
speaking  of;  you  were  indifferent  as  to  what  the  great  pubUc 
thought  about  such  a  thing  appearing  in  print?  A.  No,  I  waa 
not    very    indifferent 

'  Q.  Why  did  you  not  insist  upon  them  making  a  satisfactory 
explanation  as  ample  as  the  accusation?  A,  I  will  insist  when 
the  time  comes. 

Q.  Has  the  statute  of  limitation  expired  yet?  A.  You  know 
what  the  statute  is. 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer;  I  ask  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  time?    A.  None  of  your  business. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  are  doing  yourself  credit  by  those  wordaT 
A.  You  go  on  and  ask  me  about  police  matters. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  are  doing  yourself  credit?,  A.  I  am 
holding  my  own. 

Q.  You  go  on  and  hold  your  own  and  tell  the  truth?  A.  I  will 
tell  you  everything  about  the  police  department;  I  have  nothing 
to  conceal. 

Q.  You  are  here  more  agitated  as  to  whether  you  get  the  best 
of  counsel  or  the  counsel  can  get  the  best  of  you?  A.  I  am 
here  to  tell  all  about  the  police  department 

Q.  You  are  not  hear  to  tell  the  truth?  A.  I  am  hear  to  tell 
the  truth;  and  you  know  it 

Q.  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  exchanging  words  with  you 
before,  and  know  nothing  about  it;  you  say  you  will  answer 
me  about  police  matters;  this  is  about  police  matters;  you  were 
accused  in  the  public  journals?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  accused  as  a  public  official,  in  a  public  journal 
in  this  city  as  being  a  corruptionist  and  bribetaker;  that  is  about 
a  police  matter;  did  you  take  any  other  steps  to  vindicate  your- 
self from  that  public  accusation  except  the  one  you  have 
nanated?    A.  I   will   take  all   the  steps  necessary. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  except  those  you  have  narrated? 
A.  I  told  you  what  steps  I  have  taken. 

Q.  Hnve  yon  dt^manded  any  public  retraction?  A.  I  have  not 

Q.  Have  you  institntod  an  action  against  the  Evening  Tele- 
gram for  libel?  A.  1  do  not  know  what  the  Telegram  charged 
me  with. 

Q.  Have  you  instituted  an  action  against  the  Evening  Tl 
gram  for  libel?    A.  No,   sir. 
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(J.  By  the  way,  how  many  actions  have  you  for  libel  pending? 
A.  1  have  got  one. 

Q.  Only  one?    A.  Only  one. 

Q.  That  is  not  in  relation  to  police  matters,  is  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  in  relation  to  a  private  matter?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  actions  for  libel  pending  against  newspapers 
that  they  charged  yon  for  wrong  doing  in  the  police  departinent? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  action?  A.  I  have  got  one  against  the  Commercial 
Advertiser. 

Q  That  is  in  relation  to  the  hat  business,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  won't  touch  upon  that  now;  everything  in  its  order;  I 
propose  to  follow  this  matter  up  touching  the  knowledge  of  the 
commissioner  on  the  lines  which  you  gentlemen  have  precipi- 
tated now;  and  I  will,  on  Senator  O'Connor's  suggestion,  go  back 
ah'ttle  further;  in  this  decision  that  you  have  brought  us  here, 
OP  given  us  the  title  of,  it  had  escaped  my  memory;  by  the  way, 
who  looked  up  this  decision?  A.  I  had  it  looked  up  in  my  office; 
Mr.  Grant  also  looked  it  up. 

Q.  Oh,  you  can;  well,  that  is  not  sufficient;  now,  this  decision 
of  theWynn  case.  Senators,  I  think  it  but  proper  we  should  have 
it  spread  before  you  at  leugtli  upon  the  records,  inasmuch  as  the 
commissioner  has  seemed  to  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance 
taH  HS  doci'Mng  that  pool  ^H'mg  was  not  illej^al. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  want  the  stenographer  to  take  down 
what  you  read. 

Mr.  GolT. —  Yes.  T  will  read  first  the  syllabus  of  the  case, 
reported  in  35  New  York  State  Reporter  and  decided  at 
(reneral  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  first  department  on 
December  2f),  1800.  Heading  (catch  word)  "  Gaminj^  —  register- 
ing wagers."  Syllabus,  "  Defendant  was  indicted  for  recording 
and  re^stering  bets  or  wagers,  and  for  keeping  and  employing 
derices  and  apparatus  for  that  purpose.  The  only  evidence  to 
prove  the  offense  was  that  of  a  detective,  that  he  visited  defend- 
ant's rooms  and  found  therein  a  blackboard  and  desk;  that  he 
told  defendant  he  wanted  to  put  ?5  on  a  certain  horse, 
that  defendant  said  he  would  not  bet,  but  would  send  his  money 
to  the  race  tract  for  a  consideration,  and  get  the  best  odds  he 
»tild,  and  give  him  a  ticket  containing  a  direction  to  place  that 
»nm  of  money  on  said  horse  at  the  race-track  during  the  pro- 
I'ww  of  the  pace,  and  at  no  n*  Held,  that  this 

ertdaace  wa«  not  «  *    Now, 
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Senators  you  remember  me  stating  that  this  case  was  ine  of 
collusion  between  the  police  and  pool-seller.     I  will  reiterate  it 

The  Witness. —  Have  you  any  proof  of  that? 

Q.  Yey,  sir;  my  own  knowledge?  A.  You  were  in  the  district 
attorney's  oillce? 

Q.  I  was  in  the  district  attorney's  office  at  that  time?  »V. 
You  oujijht  to  know  something  about  the  police,  then. 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  it;  and  I  charged  the  policemen  with 
it,  and  1  refused  to  tiy  the  case  because  it  was  a  collusive  case, 
and  Judge  Cowing  know  I  refused  to  try  it  because  the  pool-sel- 
lers of  this  city  wanted  it  as  a  pet  case  to  go  up  when  the  case 
was  created  between  the  pool-sellers  and  the  policemen;  I  will 
read  fuither  from  the  decision,  as  1  told  — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  that  ease  shows  is  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Golf. —  Not  a  cuiestion  of  legalitv  of  the  law  considered 
at  all. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  oi)inion  says  that  it  was  a  wager 
registered  here  to  take  place  in  a  place  where  it  was  lawful. 

Mr.  Golf. —  Van  Brunt  P.  J.  says,  "  The  only  evidence  offered 
upon  the  part  of  the  people  was  that  of  a  police  officer,  who  was 
the  detective  attached  to  the  Second  precinct  He  testified  that 
on  the  17th  of  May  he  saw  the  defendant  in  a  room  at  5  Barclay 
street.  He  described  the  premises  as  being  situated  in  a  base- 
ment, and  consisting  of  a  small  room  into  which  you  first  entered 
from  which  a  door  opened  into  a  large  room  with  one 
large  blackboard,  and  behind  the  counter  was  a  great  big  long 
desk;  upon  entering  the  witness  found  three  men  there,  one  of 
whom  was  the  def<*ndnnt.  He  followed  the  defendant  into  the 
large  room,  who  asked  him  what  he  wished.  The  witness  told 
him  he  wanted  to  t)nt  S5  on  the  horse  Fordham  running  at 
Gravesend.  The  d(^fondant  told  witness  he  would  not  bet  him, 
but  would  take  or  sent  his  money  to  the  race-track  on  condition 
that  he  would  pay  25  cents  commission,  and  would  put  it  there 
at  the  best  odds  he  could  get.  The  witness  then  gave  him  (5.25, 
and  the  defendant  gave  him  a  ticket  upon  which  he  had  marked 
'  f  5  Fordham.' 

"The  following  is  the  ticket:  'Please  execute  for  me,  on 
the  race-track  at  Brooklyn,  at  the  races  to  be  held  this  day  on 
th'?  grounds  of  the  Brooklyn  Jockey  Club  at  Brooklyn,  in  the 
county  of  Kings,  State  of  New  York,  and  at  no  other  place  0* 
time,  the  sum  of  ?5  on  Fordham;  but  do  not,  under  any  d 
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less  price  than — .  I  desire  it  to  be  positively  and  distinctly 
understood,  and  for  this  reason  only  do  I  place  in  your  charge 
my  money,  that  you  place  my  said  money  for  me  only  on  said 
horse  above  mentioned,  and  at  no  other  place  than  on  the 
grounds  of  the  said  Brooklyn  Jockey  Club  during  the  progress 
of  the  races  this  day,  and  for  this  purpose  I  make  you  my  com- 
mon carrier;  for  the  expense  incurred  by  you  in  so  placing  of  said 
Brooklyn  Jockey  Club  I  agree  to  pay  the  sum  of  25  cents.' 

"  The  officer  thereupon  arrested  the  defendant  and  took  him  to 
the  station-house.  The  people  thereupon  rested  their  case  and 
the  motions  hereinbefore  mentioned  were  made. 

"It  was  clearly  error  to  submit  to  the  jury  any  question  as  to 
the  guilt  of  the  defendant  under  the  third  count  of  the  indict- 
ment. There  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  which  can  be 
possibly  twisted  or  tortured  into  an  offense  therein  described. 
The  only  evidence  is  that  there  was  a  blackboard  on  the  wall. 
What  that  blackboard  was  ever  used  for  is  not  at  all  explained 
by  the  evidence  and  there  is  no  presumption  of  guilt  It  is  true 
that  the  witness  stated  that  the  room  was  not  fitted  up  as  a 
tthool-room.  But  blackboards  may  be  innocently  used  for  many 
other  purposes  and  in  many  other  places  than  schooI-hou>es. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  particle  of  evidence  which  would 
JDStify  the  submission  of  any  question  under  the  third  count; 
and  it  was  clearly  error  in  the  court  to  deny  the  request  of  the 
defendant  as  to  this  count  of  the  indictment. 

"There  does  not  seem  either  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  justify 
a  conviction  under  the  fourth  count. 

**  There  was  no  such  recording  or  registering  of  a  wager  as 
brought  the  defendant  within  the  prohibition  of  the  statute. 
Although  the  detective  sought  to  entrap  the  defendant  into  a 
Tiolation  of  the  law,  there  was  a  refusal  so  to  do,  or  to 
enter  into  any  contract  or  agreement  which  would  be  a  violatior 
of  the  law  or  from  which  could  be  inferred  an  intention  to 
▼folate  the  law.  The  detective  undoubtedly  intended  to  get 
evidence  to  convict  the  defendant  of  a  violation  of  the  law,  but 
the  defendant  seems  to  have  been  too  wary  to  be  caught  by  the 
diafl  which  the  detective  held  out  to  tempt  him.  If  the  action 
rf  the  defendant  is  capable  of  an  innocent  construction  he  is 
eatitled  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it,  and  unless  no  other  con- 
dnshm  can  be  drawn  than  that  of  an  intention  to  violate  the  law 
tte  defendant  is  entitled  to  the  presumption  of  innocence. 
**"         "  •.  flierefore,  that  the  judgment  appealed  from  H\io\3A(i 

'*»/  ordered.'' 
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Senator    O'Connor. —  He   did     not    pass    upon  the  qu«itl<m 
whether  that  was  a  device  to  evade  the  law. 

Mr.   GoiL — That   was  never  raised.    It  was  a  question  of 
sufficiency  of  proof.    I  repeat  it  again.  Senators,  and  I  repeat 
hero  under  my  obligations  to  you,  and  to  the  positions  I  hold, 
that  that  certificate  was  designed  and  constructed  by  a  law 
firm  in   New   York  for  the  pool-sellers;  I  know  it  of  my  own 
kmwle^l^'i-,  b'.CiH'se  if  wis  chown  ti  m*  as  a  proof  that  the  law 
could  not  be  violated.    It  was  on  that  certificate  then  that  tUB 
case  was  conjured  up  and  it  was  arranged  that  this  case  should 
occur  so  as  to  bring  it  before  a  criminal  court,  and  by  getting  a 
decision  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  proof  they  could  herald  it 
forth,  and  impose  upon  my  friend  Commissioner  Sheehan  tvm 
Buffalo  that  it  was  a  decision  upon  the  law. 

The  Witness. —  How  is  Manchester,  Mr.  Goff;  is  Manchester 
a  greater  city  than  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Oh,  yes;  a  good  many  more  thousand  inhabitants. 
What  I  want  to  say  is  that  this  commissioner  here  in  New  York 
but  a  short  time  accepts  a  decision  of  a  court  as  settling  the  law 
upon  a  question  that  never  occurred  and  was  never  adjudi- 
cated,  and  upon  this  bases  his  belief  as  to  the  validity  of  that 
decision  on  questions  of  law,  and  the  whole  police  department 
of  this  city  refuse  to  enforce  the  law  and  to  prevent  its  open 
and  ever  day  violation. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Well,  it  was  afterward  amended  to  cover  even  a  case  like 
that,  so  as  to  cover  even  the  transmission  of  the  money?  A 
Yes,  sir;  the  very  next  session. 

Senator  Cantor. —  That  was  in  1893. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  think,  under  the  facts,  that  a  jury  woul< 
have  a  right  to  determine  whether  it  was  a  device  to  evade  th 
law. 

Mr.  Goff. —  If  it  had  been  submitted  to  him.  It  was  not  Bul 
mitted  to  him;  and  I  refer  apjain  to  Judge  Cowing,  who  is  to-da 
a  judge  of  the  General  Sessions,  that  he  refused  to  try  the  ca« 
because  it  was  a  case  of  collusion. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Do  you  consider  under  that  case  that  it  contained  an 
justification  for  refusing  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  poo 
rooms  of  this  city?  A.  I  said  when  I  went  into  the  poUf 
department  that  this  business  was  then  being  conducted.  •■ 
upon  ingniries  I  made  as  to  whether  it  was  proper  or 
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some  decision  had  been  rendered  by  some  court,  I  could  not 
tell  you  at  the  time;  and  Mr.  Goff  said  there  were  none,  and  I 
looked  it  up  and  found  this  decision;  I  understand  there  were 
ether  decisions  at  the  same  time,  and  they  had  been  taken  as 
lettling  the  question;  and  finally  at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature  they  passed  a  bill  that  governed  this  particular 
case,  and  made  it  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  carry  on 
pool-rooms;  selling  pools  were  suppressed. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  the  commissioners  do  anything  towards  suppressing 
the  selling  of  pools  until  Richard  Croker  compelled  it  to  be 
done?    A.  I  don't  know  what  Richard  Croker  did. 

Q.  We  talked  about  that  the  other  evening?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  read  from  his  interview  the  other  evening  that  he  had 
closed  the  pool-rooms;  was  he  correct  when  he  said  that?  A. 
How  do  T  know  he  was  correct  or  not;  I  said  he  never  spoke 
to  me  on  the  subject  ' 

Q.  1  am  not  asking  you  what  he  said  to  you;  I  am  asking  you 
Just  as  you  bring  the  matter  up;  I  ask  you  when  he  said  so 
WIS  he  true  or  correct?  A.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
ion. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Did  not  that  interview  say,  "  We  had 
Jlosed  the  pool-rooms?" 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes;  I  think  you  are  right  "We  of  Tammany 
lall  have  suppressed  the  pool-rooms."  Mr.  Croker  spoke 
n  the  imperial  term  of  "  We  "  for  Tammany  Hall. 

Senator  Cantor. —  The  same  as  Piatt  speaks  for  the  Republi- 
an  party. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Precisely. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  I  would  avoid  these  references 
0  political  matters,  because  we  will  all  be  arguing  on  these 
K)mt8. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  am  avoiding  them;  but  these  matters  came  in 
Q  our  inquiry  when  a  private  citizen  says  he  closed  the  pool- 
ooms  and  I  am  asking  a  police  commissioner  how  it  was  that  a 
►rivate  citizen  could  say,  "  We  closed  the  pool-rooms.** 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes;  but  one  of  the  Senators  used  the 
iretext  for  getting  in  a  dig  at  somebody  else.  Now  that  was 
Displaced.  One  thing  was  told  by  the  witness  in  the  course 
if  his  examination. 
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Mr.  Gofif. —  If  I  make  any  statement  that  would  appear  in    ■ 
any  way  to  travel  outside  of  the  direct  line  of  inquiry  toncbing 
any  gentleman,  I  do  not  care  what  politics  he  professes,  or 
party  he  belongs  to,  I  regret  itT  I  try  to  confine  myselt 

Senator  O'Connor. —  There  Is  nothing  improper  in  what  yon 
stated  because  it  is  in  direct  knowledge  of  the  commissionen 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Croker  meant  himself  by  "We"  or  tiie 
commissioners  and  himself. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  said  the  other  evening  in  your 
testimony  that  the  people  of  New  York  were  indebted  to  Mr. 
Croker?    A.  I  said  he  was  always  doing  good  things. 

Q.  In  this  connection;  I  do  not  question  that  at  all;  in  this 
connection  you  said  in  closing  the  pool-rooms  the  people  of 
Kew  York  were  indebted  to  him?  A.  Did  I  admit  he  closed 
them? 

Q.  You  said  the  people  were  indebted  to  him  for  closing  the 
pool-rooms?    A.  If  he  brought  about  the  closing  of  them. 

Q.  And  then  the  police  commissioners  that  were  charged  by 
law,  by  their  oaths  of  office,  had  to  be  forced  into  doing  their 
duty  by  a  private  citizen?  A,  I  did  not  admit  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Q.  If  he  brought  it  about?  A.  I  do  not  admit  he  brought  It 
about. 

Q.  Do  you  know  he  brought  it  about?  A.  I  don't  know  what 
he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  had  anything  to  do  with  it? 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  what  Mr.  Croker  had  to  do  wift 
it 

Q.  Did  the  commissioners?  A.  I  told  you  Commissioner 
Martin  talked  about  it 

Q.  It  was  informal?    A.  That  was  supposed  — 

Q.  Did  you  give  an  order?  A.  I  presume  Commissioner 
Martin  did. 

Q.  To  whom;  have  you  any  knowledge?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  Loxow. —  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
half-past  2  p.  m.  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  will  attend 
here  again  at  half-past  2. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

October  29,  1894. 
Present —  The  Senators  and  counsel  as  before. 
John  0.  Sheehan  resumed  the  stand,  and  direct  examination 
continued: 

By  Mr.  Gofif : 

Q.  In  the  case  of  Officer  William  Dwyer  referred  to  in  this 
forenoon's  testimony,  Mr.  Sheehan,  known  as  the  Erest  case,  I 
find  there  may  have  been  some  misapprehension  about  that,  and 
I  wish  to  clear  that  up;  that  was  the  case  of  oppression  to  which 
we  referred?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  that  case  the  police  commissioners  did  not  take  any 
action  whatever  until  after  Dwyer's  conviction  in  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions?    A.  I  don't  recall  the  case. 

Q.  You  remember  the  case  I  refer  to  of  the  saloon-keeper  in 
Nassau  street?  A.  I  remember  the  case,  but  I  don't  remember 
what  was  done  with  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  case  that  the  police  commissioners  didn't  take 
any  action  in  at  all  until  after  the  trial  of  Dwyer  for  oppression 
and  false  accusation  against  Henry  Kress,  in  the  Court  of 
Oeneral  Sessions,  in  which  he  was  convicted  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  two  months;  then  the  commissioners  dropped 
him  from  the  force?  A.  And  in  the  case  of  Hector,  I  recall  it 
too,  Mr.  Goff;  you  refer  to  that  case;  I  understand  that  is  a 
citizen's  case;  what  is  the  charge,  please. 

Q.  Entering  the  private  room  of  a  woman  and  using  indecent 
language  to  her?  A.  In  that  case  the  person  who  made  the 
charge  never  appeared;  the  case  was  adjourned  time  and  time 
again  and  no  inducement  could  get  the  person  to  come  before 
the  commissioners  and  testify;  in  many  cases  you  may  find  the 
same  result. 

Q.  Then  if  that  was  so  why  wasn't  the  case  dismissed,  to  do 
Justice  to  this  officer?  A.  Well,  they  held  this  case  a  great 
while  hoping  that  some  time  they  might  be  able  to  get  the  per- 
son to  come  forward  and  testify. 

Q.  The  presumption  is,  if  a  person  makes  a  charge  against  an 
officer  and  that  person  fails  to  substantiate  that  charge  and  the 
case  is  adjourned  time  and  time  again,  as  you  stated  was  done 
L.  48J 
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in  this  case  —  is  it  not  a  fair  presumption  to  say  that  the  case 
can  not  be  substantiated  by  evidence?  A.  ITiat  is  the  presump- 
tion. 

Q.  Twenty  months  have  elapsed  since  that  very  serious  charge 
was  made  against  this  oflicer;  why  has  it  not  been  disposed  of? 
A.  I  can  not  tell  you;  in  every  case  of  that  kind  which  comes 
before  me  after  three  or  four  adjournments,  if  the  parties  fail 
to  appear,  I  recommend  a  dismissal  of  the  complaint. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Mr.  Goff ,  have  the  police  board  any  power 
to  compel  outsiders  to  appear  before  them  and  testify? 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  the  very  question  we  had  up  before  us  the 
other  day;  but  when  a  charge  is  preferred  against  a  member 
of  the  police  department  they  have  ample  power  to  subpoena 
and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  a  witness  who  fails 
to  attend  is  guilty  of  a  contempt  and  may  be  proceeded  against 
before  the  Supreme  Court  for  such  contempt. 

Q.  I  find  in  the  case  of  Captain  O'Connor,  to  which  we  referred 
to-day  —  I  have  the  record  here,  and  here  is  the  stenographer's 
report  of  the  testimony,  consisting  of  47  pages  of  very  sparsely 
written  matter,  such  as  this  page  (exhibiting  page),  only  47  in 
number;  that  trial  took  place  April  17th  at  11  a,  m.,  and  four 
witnesses  appeared  to  have  been  examined  —  A.  When  was  it 
concluded,  Mr.  Goff? 

Q.  Concluded  in  one  sitting,  on  April  25,  1894;  "The  board 
decides  that  these  cases  are  now  closed;"  it  should  be  "This 
case;"  "Mr.  O'Neill:  I  object,  protest  and  except.  Note. 
Referred  to  the  board ; "  I  find  that  this  record  has  come  to  us 
from  the  clerk's  office,  and,  therefore,  it  can  not  be  in  the  pos- 
upon  the  case  after  its  having  been  examined  by  the  commis- 
sioners? A.  Those  are  the  commissioners  that  sat  on  the  trial; 
that  is  what  it  means. 

session  of  the  commissioners;  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
testimony  was  in  the  possession  of  the  commissioners?  A. 
That  is  what  I  understood,  in  the  hands  of  the  new  commis- 
sioners. 

Q.  Well,  I  find  this  comes  from  the  clerk's  office?  A,  Well, 
he  may  have  got  it  from  the  commissioners. 

Q.  And  I  find  indorsed  on  the  record,  the  envelope  containing 
this,  from  the  files  belonging  to  your  department,  are  the  words: 
"  Examined  by  Commissioners  Martin,  McClave,  MacLean  and 
Bheehan ; "  now,  if  that  entry  be  true,  which  we  must  take  as  a 
record,  how  can  we  explain  the  failure  of  the  board  to  pass 
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Q.  It  says  there:  ^'Examined  by  Commissioners  MartiOji 
McClave,  MacLeaa  and  Sheelian?"  A.  Certainly,  they  sat  on 
the  trial  of  the  case. 

Q.  Now,  this  being  the  official  record,  it  must  be  true,  must 
it  not?    A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Now,  then —    A.  So  far  as  I  know  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Well,  I  know,  it  is  the  record  of  your  department?  A. 
Then  it  must  be  true. 

Q.  You  take  it  as  true;  now,  then,  if  this  case  has  been  exam- 
ined by  the  four  commissioners  before  whom  the  testimony  was 
taken,  have  you  any  further  answer  to  make  as  to  why  a  decision 
has  not  been  reached?  A.  I  have  told  you,  Mr.  Goff,  that  that 
means  the  trial  of  the  case,  and  that  refers  to  tlie  four  commis- 
sioners who  sat  on  the  trial  of  the  case;  they  heard  the  evidence; 
there  is  a  record  to  show  that  they  took  it  up  at  any  future 
time  and  dismissed  it,  or  reached  any  conclusion;  that  simply 
refers  to  the  commissioners  who  sat  on  the  trial;  it  is  plain 
enough. 

Q.  Is  that  the  rule,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  commissioners  examine  the  testimony  taken  at  the  trial  it 
is  so  indorsed  on  the  record  that  they  have  examined  it?  A. 
In  all  cases  where  a  person  is  brought  before  a  commissioner 
and  tried  it  is  indorsed  on  the  record  aa  it  is  there;  if  there  is  but 
one  commissioner,  one  commissioner's  name  is  mentioned;  if  it 
is  tried  before  four  commissioners,  the  four  commissioners  are 
named  there. 

Q.  I  hand  you  the  official  record  of  the  ti'ial  of  Captain 
Slevin  and  ask  you  to  point  out  to  me  where  such  an  entry  has 
been  made  that  you  have  spoken  of  in  his  case  (hands  witness 
paper).  A.  Well,  it  is  omitted;  it  don't  appear  to  be  on  the 
record;  it  ought  to  be  there;  it  is  probably  on  the  inside. 

Q.  It  ought  to  be  there?  A,  (Witness  examining  paper) 
You  haven't  got  the  record  here;  give  me  the  record  and  I  will 
show  it  to  you.  (Counsel  handed  witness  another  paper) 
"  Complaint  against  Captain  Edward  Slevin,  before  Commis- 
sioners Martin,  MacLean,  McClave  and  Sheehan." 

Q.  That  is  in  the  other?  A.  This  is  the  record  of  the  trial; 
that  is  simply  an  envelope  in  which  it  is  inclosed. 

Q.  I  find  in  the  record  of  the  trial  of  Captain  O'Connor, 
April  25,  1894,  "Complaint  v.  Captain  Richard  O'Connor; 
bcKfore  Commissioners  Martin,  McClave,  MacLean  and  Sheehan?" 
A.  Yes. 
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Q*  That  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  Slevin  caae?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  in  the  O'Connor  case  that  there  is  an  official 
indorsement  here,  '^  Examined  by  Commissioners  Martin  Ho- 
Clave,  MacLean  and  Sheehan ; "  I  find  that  in.  the  Slevin  case 
there  is  no  such  record,  examined  by  any  commissioner?  A* 
That  is  no  part  of  the  record;  that  is  an  indorsement  the  clerk 
puts  on  the  back  of  that  record  to  show  that  the  case  wai 
tried  before  one  commissioner  or  four  commissioners,  who- 
ever they  were;  and  if  it  was  adjourned  there  is  a  place  to 
show  that  it  was  adjourned  to  a  certain  day  and  before  flome 

commissioner.  . 

> 

Q.  How  is  it  that  the  clerk  should  indorse  on  Captain  COon* 
nor's  envelope  that  it  had  been  examined  by  the  four  com- 
missioners and  that  on  Captain  Slevin's  record  it  is  blank?  A« 
I  told  you  that  that  is  no  part  of  the  record;  you  better  get 
that  information  from  the  clerk;  I  don't  know  why  he  didn't  da 
it 

Q.  You  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  that  is  done  in  all 
oases;  now  I  give  you  a  case  in  which  it  is  not  done?  A.  It 
is  for  the  information  of  the  commmissioners  and  the  clerk. 

Q,  Does  this  record  in  the  case  of  Captain  O'Connor  mean 
anything:  "  Examined  by  Commissioners  Martin,  McClave, 
MacLean  and  Sheehan?"  A.  It  is  simply  a  condensed  state- 
ment in  a  few  words  of  the  fact  that  this  trial  was  conducted 
before  commissioners;  you  can  look  at  the  envelope  and  see 
who  it  was  conducted  before  instead  of  taking  out  the  whole 
record  and  looking  it  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Kipp  when  on  the  stand  here,  the  clerk  of  the  board, 
testified  that  that  entry  meant  and  was  designed  to  show  the 
commissioner  or  commissioners  who  examined  the  testimony? 
A.  Certainly,  the  commissioners  that  sat  on  the  trial  of  the  case 
and  heard  the  testimony;  of  course. 

Q.  He  said,  "Examined  the  testimony?"  A.  I  dont  care 
what  he  said. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Kipp  incorrect?  A.  If  Mr.  Kipp  said  that  that  in- 
tended to  show  Ihat  the  evidence  was  read  over  and  passed  upon^ 
after  the  trial,  by  the  commissioners,  he  is  mistaken,  thoroughly 
so;  when  the  commissioners  read  over  the  evidence  after  a  trial 
they  mark  their  initials  on  the  inside  in  pencil  or  ink* 

Q.  You  have  said  also  here  that  the  record  of  a  police  officer 
when  on  trial  was  generally,  if  not  always,  looked  into  by  tli0 
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oommissioners,  to  help  them  arrive  at  their  decision?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  find  a  record  of  Captain  0'Ck)nnor,  on  March  2,  1891;  he 
was  complained  against  for  arresting  and  violently  assaulting 
a  citizen  without  cause;  on  the  same  day,  without  cause,  he  as- 
saulted a  prisoner  in  the  station-house.  A.  Two  complaints  on 
the  same  day? 

Q.  Yes;  and  no  disposition  of  either  case  ever  having  been 
made.  A.  I  know  nothing  about  it;  it  was  a  year  before  I  be- 
came connected  with  the  police  force. 

Q.  You  say  the  commissioners  examine  every  oflQcer's  case 
that  comes  before  them  on  a  charge;  here  is  Captain  O'Connor, 
charged  with  a  very  serious  offense,  and  here  is  his  official  re- 
cord; you  say  you  know  nothing  about  it?  A.  Not  about  that 
case. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  your  duty;  you  have  testified  that  the  commis- 
sioners invariably  examined  the  record  of  the  officer?  A.  In 
passing  judgment  on  any  particular  case;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  have  you  reserved  the  examination  of  O'Connor's  re^ 
cord  until  you  are  ready  to  pass  judgment?  A.  That  is  the  time 
it  is  always  looked  into. 

Q.  Have  you  settled  upon  any  time  when  you  will  examine 
his  record  preparatory  to  passing  judgment?  A.  Whenever  the 
board  are  ready  to  take  it  up  and  pass  judgment  the  record  is 
looked  up,  and  they  are  ready,  or,  at  least,  I  am,  to  look  it  up  at 
anytime. 

Q.  If  the  four  commissioners  entertain  the  same  individual- 
istic views  that  you  entertain  the  four  will  never  come  together? 
A.  They  will;  Commissioners  Murray  and  Kerwin  have  told  me 
that  they  have  read  the  evidence  and  are  r-  ;idy  to  dispose  of  the 
case. 

Q.  Is  there  any  method  or  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  police 
board  that  can  compel  the  commissioners  to  act  and  to  decide 
a  case  one  way  or  the  other?  A.  I  presume  a  commissioner 
could  call  it  up  in  the  board  and  ask  wliy  they  had  not  disposed 
of  it;  the  answer  to  that  would  be  by  Commissioners  Murray 
and  Kerwin,  "  We  have  not  had  time  to  read  that  case,  but  we 
expect  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  at  the  next  meeting." 

Q.  That  is  an  elaborate  expression  of  what  Commissioner  Ker- 
win or  Commissioner  Murray  would  say  under  the  circum- 
stances; as  to  the  power  of  the  police  superintendent,  we  were  at 
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that  subject  when  some  other  matters  intervened;  I  wish  to  get 
your  views  further  on  record  in  relation  to  that,  commissioner; 
I  read  the  rules  relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of 
police;  you* asked  me  to  refer  to  the  rules  governing  the  super- 
intendent?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  now  refer  to  them:  "  Rule  24.  Tl.o  superintendent  of  po- 
lice shall  be  the  chief  executive  oflScer  of  the  police  force,  sub- 
ject to  the  orders,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  police/' 
A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Now  what  have  you  got  to  say  as  to  the  meaning  you  wish 
to  convey  in  the  phrase,  "The  superintendent  is  the  executive 
head  of  the  police,"  and  that  he  is  responsible,  in  the  face 
of  this  rule?  A.  Rule  26  will  answer  that;  "It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  sui)erintendent  to  enforce  in  the  city  of  New 
York  all  the  laws  of  the  State  and  ordinances  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  ordinances  of  the  board  of  health  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  police;  to  abate  all  gam- 
ing-houses, rooms  ana  premises;  and  places  kept  or  used  for 
lewd  or  obscene  purposes  and  amusements;  and  places  kept  or 
used  for  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  or  policy  or  for  any  unlaw- 
ful  purpose   whatsoever." 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Are  you  not,  as  a  police  commissioner,  the  judge  of  the 
duties  of  the  superintc^ndent?  A.  Not  unless  we  are  apprised 
of  some  dereliction  of  duty  on  his  part. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Find  out  what  the  modus  operandi 
is  in  regard  to  reporting  those  matters. 

Q.  What  is  the  modus  oi>erandi  of  the  department  or  super- 
intendent in  that  respect?  A.  The  superintendent  requires  the 
inspectors  and  captains  to  report  daily  to  him  of  all  violations 
of  law  in  their  particular  precincts  and  as  to  the  existence  of 
gambling-houses  or  sale  of  lottery  tickets  or  any  violation  of 
any  kind;  and  from  those  reports  he  knows  the  condition  of 
the  city;  no  such  reports  are  ever  made  to  the  commissioners; 
we  never  hear  of  any  such  thing. 

(I  Is  there  not  any  rule  compelling  him  to  inform  the  board 
of  what  is  going  on?  A.  There  is,  but  he  has  never  lived  up  to 
it;  he  has  never  informed  the  board. 

Q.  Why  haven't  you  insisted  upon  it?  A.  I  had  pawed  - 
ref?olution  in  the  board  asking  that  the  superinteivdeiit  r^ 
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to  the  commissicmers^  and  about  a  year  ago  I  made  inquiries  in 
the  board  why  that  rule  and  other  rules  were  not  complied  with. 

Q.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  comply  with  his  duty  then 
when  you  offered  that  resolution  and  required  him  to  make  that 
report;  he  absolutely  refused,  if  you  didn't  get  that  report,  to 
comply  with  his  duty;  why  then  didn't  you  summon  him  before 
the  board  and  try  him  on  charges?  A.  This  is  the  rule  (rule 
29):  "The  superintendent  shall  receive  the  reports  of  inspec- 
tors at  such  hours  daily  as  he  may  designate,  and  cause  to  be 
made  from  district  reports  a  daily  consolidated  report  for  the 
board  of  police;  he  shall  issue  to  each  inspector  such  orders 
and  regulations  as  may  be  intended  for  his  district" 

Q.  You  have  stated  positively  this  morning  that  you  con- 
sidered that  the  whole  detective  force  of  this  city  was 
inefficient?    A.  I  didn't  say  any  such  thing. 

Q.  You  did.    A.  The  whole  detective  force? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  didn't  use  the  word  "  whole. " 

Q.  You  said  the  detective  bureau  of  this  city  was  ineffi- 
cient, that  they  ought  to  have  discovered  this  duty  before?  A. 
That  is  probable. 

Q.  It  was  your  duty,  was  it  not,  to  see  that  the  superin- 
tendent did  his  duty  as  against  the  public  and  towards  you; 
now,  why  didn't  you  try  him?    A.  I  assumed  — 

Q.  If  you  considered  that  the  detective  force  was  inefficient 
and  that  the  superintendent  was  not  doing  his  duty  why 
didn't  you  try  him  on  charges?  A.  I  didn't  come  to  that  con- 
clusion  until  recently,  that  it  was  inefficient,  and  we  had  no 
knowledge  before  us  of  the  fact  that  the  detective  bureau  was 
not  doing  its  duty. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  you  had  ^ome  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  detective  force  was  inefficient  because  you  yourself,  as  a 
police  officer,  had  known  for  months  before  this  investigation 
started  that  corruption  money  was  being  paid  and  that  never- 
theless they  couldn't  ferret  it  out?  A.  I  didn't  say  I  knew;  I 
said  I  had  heard  of  it. 

Q.  And  that  they  couldn't  ferret  it  out? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Just  this  question;  you  say,  commissioner,  that  it  is  only 
recently  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  detective  bureau 
was  Inefficient;  what  has  occurred  recently?  A.  Within  the 
last  seven  or  eight  months  or  year. 
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Q.  What  has  occurred  recently?    A.  A  great  many  oirenm- 
stances. 
Q.  Name  any  one?    A.  I  can  not  name  any  one. 
Q.  A  combination  or  a  number  of  circumstances?  A.  Yes^  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  truth  about  it,  that  disclosures  before  this 
committee  have  satisfied  the  commissioners  more  than  any- 
thing else?  A.  Yes;  and  prior  to  that  I  have  heard  stories 
in  the  newspapers  where  people  have  been  taken  to  the  detec-. 
tive  bureau  and  afterwards  dismissed. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  a  report  of  these  particular  cases?  A. 
Yes;  and  the  report  was  always  clearing  the  detective  bureau. 

Q.  And  that  report  was  made  by  the  superintendent?  A. 
No;  he  would  make  an  examination,  and  tell  us  either  verbally 
or  in  writing;  I  think  it  was  most  generally  verbal. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  who  is  responsible  for  this 
condition  of  affairs,  either  through  active  co-operation  or 
criminal  negligence;  we  understand  the  fact  that  your  testi- 
mony is  simply  this:  That  you,  the  commissioners,  relied  on 
Superintendent  Byrnes  to  enforce  the  laws?  A.  We  have 
got  to  rely  on  him. 

Q.  That  he  had  all  the  powers  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
enforce  it?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  that  if  the  law  has  failed  to  be  enforced  it  is  his 
fault?    A.  He  may  have  some  reason  to  give  for  it. 

Q.  In  the  absence  of  any  reason  this  committee  knows  of, 
your  position  is  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  superintendent?  A. 
My  position  is  that  the  laws  have  given  him  all  the  powers 
necessary,  and  that  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  police 
force  he  has  not  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner  been  hampered 
by  me  or  any  other  member  of  the  police'  board  so  far  as  I  know. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  didn't  consider  that  that  relieved  you  of  the  duty 
imposed  upon  you  by  statute  to  see  that  he  performed  Ids 
duties?  A.  We  had  no  reason  to  know  that  he  was  not  per- 
forming them. 
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By  Senator  O'Connor:  1 

Q.  You  assumed  that  he  was?    A.  CJertainly. 

Q,  Did  you  assume  that  because  you  received  from  the 
superintendent  assurances  that  these  investigations  that  he 
had  made  had  proven  that  the  rumors  that  you  had  heard  were 
unreliable,  and  is  that  why  you  didn't  act  on  the  'rumor  but 
acted  on  the  superintendent's  report?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  The  logical  sequence  of  your  testimony  is  to  unload  the 
responsibility  for  the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  superintendent? 
A.  I  am  not  unloading  it  on  the  superintendent  or  anyone 
else;  I  am  telling  the  situation. 

Q.  The  effect  is,  that  he  must  come  before  the  committee  and 
give  us  some  explanation  why  he  has  not  been  eflScient  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties?    A.  You  can  find  out,  Senator. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  before  we  get  through?  A.  There  is  the 
best  place  to  find  out 

Q.  We  will  before  we  get  through,  but  we  thought  we  would 
take  your  views  first 

By  Chairman  Lexow :  ,    .        .    , 

Q.  I  can  not  see  how  a  police  commissioner  can  excuse  him- 
self from  this  proposition,  that  he  knew  or  had  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  wholesale  bribery  in  this  city  and  that 
notwithstanding  that  fact  he  permitted  the  superintendent  to 
ignore  the  situation  or  make  reports  that  smooth  over  a  situa- 
tion which  he  in  his  heart  knew  was  corrupt?  A.  Do  not  put 
words  in  my  mouth;  I  made  no  such  explanation;  I  said  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  pool  selling  was  going  on  and  that  they 
were  paying  for  it,  and  that  if  they  did  they  had  no  right  to  do 
it  because  it  was  legal  under  the  law  'at  the  time. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  In  other  words,  it  is  a  case  of  misplaced 
confldence. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  want  to  give  the  commissioner  an  opportunity  to  place 
himself  right;  now,  commissioner,  speaking  about  that  and  about 
the  rumors  or  reports  that  reached  you  touching  the  subject  of 
Mbery,  now,  I  ask  you,  is  those  rumors  and  reports  that  reached 
ycm  directed  your  attention  to  bribery  having  been  given  to  any 
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particular  police  oflQcial?  A.  No,  sir;  except  where  my  atten- 
tion would  be  called  to  it  by  some  newspaper  article  if  it  was 
printed. 

Q,  I  speak  now  from  any  source  of  information  that  you  may 
have  had  on  that  subject;  you  have  testified  that  you  heard  that 
the  pool-rooms,  for  instance,  were  paying  protection  money  to 
the  police?    A.  Yes;  I  heard  that 

Q.  Now,  I  asked  you  before  specifically,  as  to  the  grades  of 
officers,  touching  the  reception  of  that  protection;  I  ask  you  now 
if,  when  you  heard  that  that  protection  was  being  paid  to  the 
police,  did  you  hear  anything  indicating  to  what  particular  po- 
liceman or  official  the  protection  was  paid?    A.  No;  I  didn't 

Q.  From  an  examination  of  the  case,  and  from  all  that  you 
heard,  were  you  led  to  suspect  any  particular  official  who  was 
receiving  any  such  protection  money?  A.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  suspect  a  man  of  that  unless  I  had  some  positive  information 
on  the  subject  » 

Q.  I  know;  but  here  you  were  in  an  administrative  capacity; 
you  were  not  looking  at  a  man  in  his  private  life  at  all;  here 
you  were  in  an  administrative  capacity,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  following  up  such  information;  now,  did  such  information 
that  you  heard  on  that  occasion  or  on  any  other  occasion 
lead  you  to  suspect  that  any  member  of  the  police  force 
particularly  was  receiving  this  protection  from  the  pool- 
rooms? A.  I  told  you  what  my  belief  was,  and  told 
you  how  I  arrived  at  it;  that  my  belief  was  that  men  engaged  in 
that  business  were  paying  money  to  some  person  and  that  my 
belief  was  that  it  eventually  reached  the  police;  now,  I  don't 
know  what  portion  of  it  or  to  what  one  connected  with  the  police 
department.  .         I 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Commissioner,  when  you  got  that  far  that  it 
reached  the  police,  was  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  you  as 
an  honest  man,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  own  reputation  and  that 
of  the  department,  would  pursue  the  inquiry  as  to  what  particu- 
lar official  or  officials  in  the  police  department  it  reached?  A.  I 
pursued  it  very  closely  and  I  wanted  to  pursue  it  more  closely; 
I  had  an  object  in  it,  but  I  couldn't  reach  it 

Q.  When  you  pursued  that  closely,  did  that  pursuance  lead 
you  to  believe  that  a  corruption  fund  went  to  any  particular 
official  or  in  any  particular  dir«»ction?  A.  I  couldn't  get  any 
informatior  on  that  subject 
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Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  the  information;  I  am  asking  for 
jour  best  judgment  from  the  sources  of  information  and  knowl- 
edge at  your  disposal;  I  ask  you  for  your  best  judgment?  A.  I 
would  not  charge  anybody  with  the  receipt  of  it  unless  I  knew 
they  got  it. 

Q.  I  beg  pardon.  A.  I  would  not  charge  anybody  with  the 
receipt  of  it  unless  they  got  it. 

Q.  I  know;  I  am  not  asking  you  to  charge  anybody;  you  have 
stated  that  you  had  an  object  in  pursuing  this  subject  closely? 
A.  I  wanted  to  find  out  if  it  was  true. 

Q.  Your  object  was  to  discover,  if  possible,  where  the  corrup- 
tion money  went?    A,  I  wanted  to  find  that  out. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  in  the  pursuit  of  that  object?    A.  I 
8ent  for  the  different  parties  and  tried  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion I  could;  I  did  not  get  the  information,  but  my  belief,  result- 
ing from  the  information  I  got,  was  that  money  was  paid  to  some 
person  and  that  I  believed  it  was  paid  for  police  purposes. 
Q.  You  misapprehend  me;  I  do  not  wish  now  the  details  of 
what  you  did  or  the  methods  that  you  pursued;  what  I  want  to 
know  is,  how  far  did  you  pursue  the  subject  in  your  hunt  to  find 
out  where  the  corruption  money  went?    A.  I  pursued  it  until 
it  was  impossible  to  go  any  furlier. 

Q.  Where  did  you  run  up  against  when  you  found  it  impos- 
sible to  go  any  further?    A.  Just  what  I  told  you;  I  believe 
money  was  paid,  that  I  couldn't  locate  who  or  where  it  went  to. 
Q.  Now  you  pursued  it  closely  and  pursued  to  an  impassa- 
ble barrier,  you  say;  now,  when  you  came  to  that  impassable 
bairier  what  was  your  best  judgment  and  belief  at  that  time  of 
the  police  official  or  officials  who  received  the  corruption  money 
paid  by  the  pool -rooms?    A.  I  wouldn't  form  any  judgment. 
Q.  Did  you  form  any  judgment?    A.  I  didn't 
Q.  Did  you  form  any  opinion?    A.  Well,  opinions  don't  go 
unless  you  get  evidence. 

Q.  Opinions  are  always  good  in  a  court  of  law  from  an  expert; 
now  yon  have  become  possessed  of  information  on  that  sub- 
ject and  you  had  pursued  it  with  the  object  of  seeing  where 
the  rottenness  in  the  department  of  that  line  laid ;  now,  I  ask 
yon  when  you  reached  to  a  point  that  you  could  go  no  further, 
from  all  the  information  that  you  had,  from  your  knowledge 
rf  the  circumstances,  what  was  your  opinion  as  to  where  and  to 
whom  tbat  cormption  money  went?  A.  I  told  you  I  couldn't 
locate  it  and  didn't  know  where  it  went  to. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  apply  to  the  detective  bureau  tf  flitf  dty 

to  assist  you  in  making  these  investigations  that  y^^  speak 

of?    A.  I  didn't;  that  is  the  best  reason. 
Q,  Why  didn't  you?    A.  I  didn't  see  any  reason  for  it 
Q.  Did  you  suspect  the  bureau?    A.  No;  I  didn't 
Q.  Wasn't  it  the  natural  channel  for  you  to  use  in  maUBg 

investigations  of  that  character?    A.  Oh^  I  could  make  them 

myself  better  than  they  could. 
Q.  Better  than  they  could?    A.  Yes;  from  the  informatioD 

I  had  on  hand. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q^  But^    commissioner,    in    this     pursuit     that     you   have 
spoken  of  and  up  to  the  time  that  you  abandoned  the  porsiiit, 
when  you  deemed  it  impossible  to  gain  any  farther  informa- 
tion, did  you  from  rumor,  report  or  other  means  of  informatioii 
that  reached  your  ears  or  confirmed  your  understanding,  did 
you  have  an  opinion  or  entertain  an  opinicm  as  to  what  police 
official  received  the  corruption  money?    A.  Noj  but,  Mr.  Geff, 
there  were  all  sorts  of  rumors  and  reports  in  connection  witb 
them,  and  I  have  no  opinion  as  to  who  received  tlie  money,  if 
It  was  received. 

<2.  I  am  not  asking  you  now  for  your  present  opinion;  I  an 
^asking  you  for  the  effect  or  condition  of  your  mind  at  that 
time  produced  by  the  results  of  your  examination?  A.  It 
produced  this  on  my  mind,  that  it  kept  me  watching  ever  since 
and  in  close  observation  of  everything  that  was  going  on. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  had  some  specific  object  to  keep  you 
watching  ever  since.  A.  I  was  watching  everything  I 
could  find  in  connection  with  the  department 

Q.  It  left  such  an  impression  on  your  mind  that  you 
have  been  in  a  state  of  watchfulness  ever  since;  now,  I  ask  you, 
your  mind  being  in  that  watchful  condition,  did  yon  at  that 
time  entertain  an  opinion  on  rumor  or  report  that  reached 
you  in  the  course  of  your  investigation  as  to  where  the 
corruption  money  went  into  the  police  department?  A.  I 
would  not  form  an  opinion  condemning  a  man  on  rumors  or 
reports. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  the  condition  of  your  mind  at  the  time 
when  jou  started  in  on  this  line  of  investigation  and  ran  op 
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against  an  impassable  barrier?  A.  I  told  you  that  I  didn't  get 
information  enough  to  f onn  an  opinion  of  where  the  money  went, 
if  it  was  received. 

Q.  pidn't  you  hear  rumors  and  reports  touching  the  direction 
as  to  where  the  money  went?    A.  I  may  have. 

Q.  What  rumors  or  reports  did  you  hear?  A.  I  don't  know 
what  they  are  now. 

Q.  Have  you  no  recollection  concerning  them?    A.  Na 

Q.  When  it  has  made  such  an  impression  on  your  mind  that  it 
has  kept  you  in  a  watchful  condition  ever  since,  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  have  forgotten  the  impression  produced  on  your 
mind?  A.  No;  I  haven't  forgotten  the  impression  produced  on 
my  mind,  that  I  believed  money  was  paid  to  some  source. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Didn't  it  occur  to  you  that  in  order  to  make  a  payment  of 
money  of  that  kind  successfully  it  would  have  to  go  to  some 
authoritative  and  powerful  source  in  which  that  illegal  act  waa 
permitted?    A.  I  should  think  sa 

Q.  Therefore,  your  attention  was  directed  to  some  one  in  au- 
thority in  a  particular  precinct?  A.  Understand  me.  Senator, 
they  were  getting  no  protection  whatsoever;  they  were  in  no 
wise  bound  to  pay  money  for  protection,  because  the  law  had 
recognized  that  they  were  doing  a  legal  business,  and  if  they 
were  paying  this  money  they  were  paying  it  voluntarily. 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  the  business  was  a  lawful  business  after 
the  decision  upon  which  you  based  your  opinion  has  been  read 
to  you  this  morning?  A.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  the  following  season  making  it  illegal. 

Q.  Don't  you  understand  that  opinion  to  mean  that  there  was 
not  evidence  enough  in  that  particular  case  to  hold  that  man? 
A.  And  that  pool  selling  was  not  illegal  in  the  way  that  business 
was  conducted,  and  the  following  year  you  made  a  law  making 
it  illegal;  if  it  was  illegal  why  did  you  have  to  pass  a  law  mak- 
ing it  illegal. 

Q.  Did  you  have  legal  advice  upon  that  decision  before  the 
board?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  the  boarl  would  allow  an  important 
question  of  that  kind  to  pass  by  without  asking  legal  advice 
upon  the  subject  as  to  whether  or  not  the  law  was  being  violated 
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in  this  city  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  claimed  to  be  violated? 
A.  I  don't  know  what  the  board  did;  they  took  no  action;  they 
did  take  action  in  reference  to  it  before  I  came  there. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Let  us  return;  when  you  were  pursuing  that  line  of  inves- 
tigation touching  this  corruption  fund  did  you  converse  with 
any  persons  about  it?  A.  As  I  told  you  the  other  day,  I  sent  for 
a  number  of  persons  and  talked  to  them. 

Q.  In  the  process  of  your  inquiry  did  you  exchange  views  with 
other  persons  as  to  the  existence  of  this  corruption  fund  or  the 
payment  of  protection?  A.  No;  I  told  you  I  sent  for  different 
parties,  inquired  as  to  the  payment  of  money,  tried  to  get  all 
the  information  I  could,  and  in  each  case  they  denied  it. 

Q.  You  pursued  it  as  closely  as  possible,  and  with  the  object 
you  say  —   A.  As  far  as  I  could. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  pursuance  of  that  object  of  your  investigation, 
did  you  converse  with  any  persons  outside  of  the  pool-room  men, 
or  the  men  charged  with  paying  it;  did  you  converse  with 
any  persons  relative  to  the  progress  you  were  making  in  that 
investigation?  A.  Yes;  with  a  great  many;  not  a  great  many; 
with  some.  . 

Chairman  Lexow. —  How  much  longer  do  you  expect  to 
go  on  to-day,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. —  You  may  adjourn  any  time.  Senator. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Will  you  adjourn  at  4  o'clock.  I  must  be 
going  now. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  would  rather,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  line  of 
inquiry,  that  the  chairman  of  this  committee  be  present 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  can  wait  until  4  o'clock. 

Q.  In  talking  to  these  persons  to  whom  you  refer,  were 
they  connected  with  the  department?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They   were   outside  persons?    A.  Outside. 

Q.  And  persons  with  whom  you  could  talk  confidentially 
upon  the  matter?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  any  of  those  persons  with  whom 
you  conversed  as  to  your  suspicions  or  conjectures  as  to  where 
that  money  went,  resulting  from  your  investigation?  A.  I 
don't  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  refresh  your  memory;  will  you  swear  you  didn't? 
A.  I  don't  recall  ever  saying  anything  of  the  kind. 
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Q.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  investigation  that  yon 
pursued  will  you  say  that  there  was  not  an  impression  pro- 
duced upon  your  mind  as  to  who  was  receiving  this  corruption 
money?    A.  There  may  have  been  an  impression,  yes. 

Q.  Didn't  you  give  expression  to  that  impression  or  sus- 
picion?   A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  didn't?    A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  put  it  to  you  right  here;  did  you  not  state  at 
that  time  to  one  or  more  persons  with  whom  you  conversed 
that  from  all  you  heard  and  learned  in  your  investigation  you 
believed  the  superintendent  of  police  was  receiving  this  cor- 
ruption  money?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  didn't?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  your  impression  that  he  was  the  official  that  wag 
receiving  it?  A.  I  told  you  I  had  no  impression  as  to  who 
got  the  money. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  opinion?  A.  I  heard  people  say  they  sup- 
posed it  went  there,  but  I  had  no  opinion. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it;  you  heard  people  say  that  it  went  to  the 
superintendent?    A.  But  I  had  no  opinion  on  the  subject 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  speak  with  Commissioner  Martin  on  that  subject? 
A.  On  the  subject  of  pool  selling? 

Q.  Yes;  on  the  subject  of  who  got  the  corruption  fund?  A. 
I  believe  we  did  talk  on  that  subject;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Did  you  express  your  opinion  that  the  superintendent  was 
the  final  recipient  of  the  money?  A.  I  never  expressed  an 
opinion  placing  the  receipt  of  the  money  on  any  person. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mr.  Commissioner,  when  T:hese  persons  whom  you  inter- 
viewed expressed  their  opinion —  A.  I  think  somebody 
made  such  an  expression;  I  don't  recall  them. 

Q.  There  is  that  impression  on  your  mind  that  some  sugges- 
tion of  that  kind  was  made?    A.  Yes;  but  I  don't  recall  them. 

Q.  But,  of  course,  the  subject  was  so  very  important,  and  you 
pursuing  a  line  of  investigation  which  you  deemed  important, 
it  is  very  probably  that  yon  would  not  have  such  a  recollection 
''^w  unless  some  words  had  been  used  by  some  person  to  that 
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effect?  A.  Mr.  Goff,  those  are  common  words  around  the 
town,  or  were  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  heard  it  around  the  town?    A.  Yes. 

(J,  Common  words?  A.  Everybody  that  dislikes  Superin- 
tendent Byrnes  would  say,  "  Oh,  he  is  doing  so  and  so." 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  apart  from  their  dislike  to  the  super- 
intendent when  you  heard  that  around  the  town,  as  you  say, 
that  Superintendent  Byrnes  was  the  man  that  was  receiving 
this  protection  money  did  you  then  stop  making  your  investi- 
gations?   A.  I  stopped  when  I  couldn't  go  any  further. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  you  couldn't  go  any  further?  A.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  After  you  hard  those  common  »umors  did  you  continue 
to  pursue  your  line  of  investigation?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  pursued  your  line  of  investigation  in  view  of  the 
information  that  you  had  received  specifically  from  the  pool- 
sellers  themselves  and  generally  from  common  rumor?  A. 
Common  rumor,  certainly. 

Q.  The  information  you  had,  consisting  of  two  things;  first, 
if  the  pool-sellers  were  paying  protection  money  to  the  police, 
and,  secondly,  that  protection  money  went  to  the  superintendent 
of  police?    A.  I  didn't  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  I  am  not  saying  what  you  said;  it  is  my  question —  A. 
You  make  the  answer,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  From  the  information  which  you  then  possessed,  derived 
first  specifically  from  the  pool-sellers  themselves  or  persons  con- 
nected with  them,  and,  secondly,  from  common  rumor  that  such 
protection  money  was  paid  and  that  that  protection  money  went 
to  the  superintendent  of  police,  did  you  continue  your  investiga^ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  it  was  true  or  no  — 
if  protection  money  went  to  the  police,  and  whether  or  no 
Superintendent  Byrnes  received  it?  A.  Put  that  question 
again.  , 

Q.  From  the  information  which  you  received  from  all  persons, 
and  from  the  common  rumor  and  reports  that  reached  you  that 
protection  money  was  being  paid  to  the  police  and  that  that 
protection  money  went  to  superintendent  of  police,  did  you  then 
continue  your  investigation  with  the  purpose  or  object  of  discov- 
ering the  truth  of  those  reports?  A.  I  never  received  any  infor- 
mation to  the  effect  that  protection  money  was  being  paid  to  lie 
police  or  to  the  superintendent  of  police,  and  I  haven't  said  so. 

Senator  Bradley. —  That  is  not  the  question. 
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Witness. —  He  is  trying  to  make  an  answer  that  he  can  not 

I 
Chairman    Lexow. —  Please    do    not    make    those    remarks, 

commissioner.  ^ 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  is  a  fair  question. 

Witness. —  I  have  answered  that  question.  He  says,  if  you 
«ver  said  from  all  your  information  that  the  police  were  getting 
money  and  that  that  money  was  going  to  the  superintendent  I 
Baid  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  (Repeated  by  the  steiiographer.)  A.  I  didn't  believe  the 
eommon  rumors  that  the  money  went  to  the  superintendent  of 
police. 

Q.  I  havent  asked  you  for  that  A.  I  continued  to  investi- 
gate, to  look  up  the  matter  as  long  aa  it  was  possible  to  do  sa 

Q.  After  this  period  of  time?  A.  Certainly;  I  am  willing  to 
get  information  on  that  subject  to-day  if  I  can  get  it 

Q.  Now,  having  some  impression  produced  upon  your  mind, 
whether  correct  or  incorrect  I  am  not  asking;  but  having  some 
impression  produced  upon  your  mind  by  these  rumors  or  reports 
that  this  money  reached  the  superintendent  of  police,  did  yon 
continue  your  line  of  investigation  as  to  whether  or  no  there 
was  any  truth  in  those  rumors?  A.  I  certainly  continued  to  get 
all  the  information  I  could  on  the  subject 

Q.  In  the  first  place  you  say  you  sent  for  the  persons  accused 
of  paying  protection  money,  in  the  first  instance?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  asked  them?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  denied  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  course;  the  pool-sellers  we  will  call  them?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  send  for  Superintendent  Byrnes  and  ask  him?  A. 
I  did  not;  I  wouldn't  insult  him  by  asking  him  any  such  question 
nnleas  I  had  positive  information  of  it 

Q.  You  said  you  heard  the  pool-sellers  were  paying  protec- 
tion; you  didn't  consider  you  were  insulting  them  when  you  sent 
for  them?    A.  I  simply  wanted  to  get  some  information. 

Q.  On  rumor  and  report  you  sent  for  the  pool-sellers?  A. 
And  others.  > 

Q.  And  asked  them  if  it  was  true  that  they  were  paying  police 

protection;  you  didnt  consider  that  you  were  insulting  them; 

now,  why  didn't  you  ask  Superintendent  Byrnes?    A.  I  would 

coosider  that  I  was  insulting  him  by  charging  him  with  the  re- 
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ceipt  of  that  money  unless  I  had  positive  information  in  refer- 
ence to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  it  was  just  to  the  superintendent  that  yoii, 
a  police  commissioner,  should  hear  such  reports  and  should  con- 
tinue a  private  investigation  of  such  reports  without  calling  him 
to  account  and  asking  him  something  concerning  it?  A.  I  hear 
complaints  every  day  in  the  week  against  the  superintendent 

Q.  (Repeated  by  the  stenographer.)  A.  I  did  sir;  because  I 
found  nothing  implicating  him  at  all. 

Q.  You  considered  it  just,  you  mean?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  consider  it  just;  did  you  ever  direct  his  attention, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  fact  that  these  reports  or  rumors 
were  in  circulation?  A.  I  didn't;  he  heard  them  aa  often  as  I 
did,  I  presume. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  call  to  the  attention  of  your  brother  commis- 
sioners the  fact  that  such  rumors  or  reports  were  in  circulation! 
A.  I  did  not;  they  heard  them  as  well  as  I  did. 

Q.  Then  all  the  commissioners  were  in  possession  of  the  same 
knowledge?  A.  Why  there  were  stories  floating  around  all  the 
time. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  they  heard  them?    A.  I  presume  th^  did. 

Q.  Do  you  tell  that  as  a  fact  or  a  presumption?  A.  I  dent 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk,  either  formally  or  informally,  with  yonr 
brother  commissioners  touching  the  subject  of  these  mmorst 
A.  I  talked  with  Commissioner  Martin,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  any  other  commissioner?  A.  I 
don't  know  that  I  did;  I  talked  with  Commissioner  Martin  on  the 
subject 

Q.  Then  you  considered  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  talk  with 
your  brother  commissioner  upon  the  subject  of  Superintendent 
Byrnes  being  generally  accused  of  accepting  corruption  money? 
A.  I  never  talked  about  Superintendent  Byrnes  with  Commis- 
sioner Martin;  I  talked  with  him  on  the  subject  of  money  being 
paid  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  I  ask,  did  you  ever  talk  with  any  of  your  brother  commis- 
sioners, either  formally  or  informally,  upon  the  rumors  concern- 
ing Superintendent  Byrnes  accepting  corruption  money?  A. 
I  didn't;  because  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  them. 

Q.  Then  you,  as  a  police  commissioner,  after  hearin<]:  those 
rumors  and  reports  kept  them  to  yourself?  A.  I  told  you  I 
talked  with  Commissioner  Martin;  do  you  mean  about  Superin- 
tendent Bjmes? 
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Q.  Yes.    A.  Why  should  I  talk  about  them,  when  I  tell  you 
I  didn't  believe  them. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  your  belief;  I  am  asking  you  for 
the  fact;  did  you  or  did  you  not?    A.  I  didn't;  no. 

Q.  Here  was  the  superintendent  of  police  of  this  city,  having 
diarge  of  the  police  force,  and  the  executive  head,  as  you  call 
Urn,  and  of  whom  you  heard  rumors  and  reports  that  he  had  or 
waa  in  receipt  of  bribes  or  corruption  money;  do  you  think  that 
it  was  just  to  him  or  conducive  to  the  discipline  or  efficiency 
of  the  police  department  that  you  should  take  no  step  concerning 
fliose  rumors  or  reports?  A.  I  would  have  taken  steps  if  I  be- 
Beyed  the  reports. 

Q.  But  if  you  didn't  believe  the  reports  was  it  not  your  duty 
to  come  out  and  effectually  squelch  such  reports  for  the  good 
of  the  department?    A.  I  haven't  got  power  to  spread  myself 
aD  over  the  city  of  New  York  and  shut  every  man's  mouth. 
Q,  Have  you  not  power  if  you  hear  reports  charging  the 
superintendent  of  the  police  department  with  accepting  bribes 
In  this  dty,  have  you  not  the  power  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  police  board  and  place  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  superin- 
tendent could  meet  the  charge  or  accusation?       A.  I  would 
limply  make  myself  ridiculous  by  saying,  I  understand  rumor 
lays  the  superintendent  did  this  or  that;  I  would  be  laughed 
ont  of  the  town. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  say  you  would  be 
laughed  out  of  town,  you  have  sworn  that  after  receiving  this 
information  and  receiving  these  reports  you  continued  to  pursue 
youp  line  of  inquiry  for  that  object?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  were  not  so  ridiculous  or  too  ridiculous  to  pre- 
vent you  from  continuing  your  line  of  investigation?  A. 
Certainly,  I  am  willing  to  continue  them  yet. 

Q.  You  attach  some  importance  to  them?  A.  I  never  could 
get  any  information.  . 

Q.  You  attached  some  importance  to  them?    A.  I  heard  the 
mmora 

Q.  But  you  attached  some  importance  to  them?  A.  Enough 
to  look  them   up.  i 

Q.  And  continued  an  investigation?  A.  I  looked  into  them, 
yes. : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  direction  you  looked  Into  them? 
A.  In  every  direction  where  I  could  get  information. 
Q«  Give  us  one?    A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Can'l  you  tell?  A.  No;  I  went  in  every  direction  where  I 
could  get  information. 

Q.  Here  ai*e  charges  affecting  the  executive  head  of  the 
police  department;  can  you  tell  us  one  location  or  one  direction 
that  you  pursued  your  lines  of  inquiries  in,  to  verify  the  truth 
of  that  report?  A.  I  told  you  on  Friday  that  I  sent  for  differ- 
ent parties  and  talked  with  them, 

Q.  I  have  reference  to  Superintendent  Byrnes;  can  you  give 
us  one  line  of  inquiry  or  any  person  that  you  sought  direct 
information  from?    A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  » 

Q.  In  order  to  inquire  into  the  rumors,  and  whether  you  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  rumors  were  not  well  founded?  A« 
I  answered  that  question  by  saying  that  I  don't  believe  they 
were  well  founded. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  When  did  you  reach  that  conclusion  that  you  didn't  believe 
they  were  well  founded?    A.  Some  time  ago, 

Q.  Was  it  after  the  investigation?  A.  After  I  looked  the 
matter  up  as  well  as  I  could. 

Q.  You   don't  believe  they   were  well   founded?    A.  No;  I 
didn't 

Q.  Could  you  trace  the  rumors  to  any  authentic  source?  A- 
No;  I  didn't 

Q.  How  did  the  rumors  arise?    A.  I  don't  know;  I  give  it  up. 

Q.  How  did  they  reach  your  ears?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  give 
it  up. 

Q  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  the  common  rumor  of  the  town? 
A.  No;  you  hear  people  make  such  remarks  or  charges  because 
they  have  something  against  the  superintendent. 

Q.  But  you  must  have  heard  these  rumors  in  such  a  concrete 
form  that  impels  you  to  pursue  your  line  of  inquiry?  A.  No; 
I  didn't 

Q.  But  you  pursued,  you  say,  the  particular  line  of  pool 
selling  until  you  came  up  to  a  point  where  you  could  go  no 
further?  A.  I  came  to  a  point  where  I  was  satisfied  money 
was  paid,  but  I  could  never  get  beyond  that 

Q.  You  were  satisfied  money  was  paid?  A.  That  is,  I  believed 
it;  1  had  no  proof  of  it. 

Q.  You  had  then  in  your  mind  the  rumors  which  had  produced 
some  impression  on  your  mind  that  the  money  went  to  the 
superintendent  of  police?    A.  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to 
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those  rumors;  the  rumors  generally  were  that  money  was  being 
paid  by  the  persons  engaged  in  pool  selling  and  that  it  finally 
reached  the  police;  now,  nobody  located  it  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  police  department;  some  said  that  it  went  to  the 
superintendent,  some  to  the  commissioners,  and  some  to  this 
person  and  that  person,  f 

Q.  You  have  said  that  some  of  the  rumors  you  heard  and 
based  a  prosecution  of  further  inquiry  upon  were  that  the  pro- 
tection money  went  to  the  superintendent?  A.  I  heard  others 
ttention  it  than  the  superintendent;  I  heard  the  commissioners. 
Q.  I  confine  myself  now  to  the  superintendent;  what  I  want 
to  know  from  you  is,  if  after  Eearing  those  rumors  and  hearing 
Cumors  touching  the  general  payment  of  protection  money  to 
the  police  which  satisfied  you  of  their  payment  and  their  truth, 
and  after  hearing  that  the  money  went  to  the  superintendent 
of  police,  I  want  to  know  if  you  took  any  steps  whatever,  either 
with  your  brother  commissioners  or  in  any  manner,  shape  or 
form,  to  investigate  the  truth,  as  to  whether  i3ie  ^iiand  of  the 
superintendent  of  police  received  this  money?  A.  The  rumor 
was  that  the  money  went  to  the  superintendent  and  the  commis- 
sioners; I  knew  it  was  a  lie  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  and  must 
,ha?e  been  a  lie  in  his  case,  i 

Q.  You  had  knowledge  of  your  own  actions  but  you  had  no 
iFknowledge  of  the  superintendent's  actions?  A.  If  they  charged 
»iine  wrongfully  they  would  be  apt  to  charge  him  wrongfully. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  deduction;  what  we  are  trying  to  get 
:  at  are  facts;  it  comes  down  to  the  point  that  some  one  con- 
•  nected  with  the  police  department,  or  the  head  of  the  police 
-  department,  was  receiving  this  money,  whether  the  commis- 
sioners or  the  superintendent?  A.  It  don't  come  down  to  that 
r  p<Hnt 

Q.  You  say  there  were  rumors?  A.  Rumors,  yes;  I  may  have 
heard  some  fellow  say  point  blank  to  me,  "Why  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  superintendent  are  getting  that  money." 

Q.  If  you  ever  heard  some  fellow  say  point  blank  to  you  such 

a  thing  as  that,  do  you  remember  who  he  was  or  where  he  said 

it?   A.  No;  I  do  not  • 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  any  action  upon  such  statements?    A. 

'  Hold  you  what  I  did,  that  I  investigated  that  matter  as  far  as 

'  It  was  possible  to  go.  • 

Q.  Too  couldn't  go  any  further?    A.  No. 

"^viiat  we  want  to  know  is,  what  Chinese  wall  did  you  run 
"»-*n  you  couldn't  go  any  further?    A.  The  Chinefie 
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wall  was  this,  that  I  coufd  not  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner 
locate  where  that  money  went  to,  if  it  was  paid ;  I  never  located 
the  payment  of  any  money,  but  I  simply  retained  the  belief 
that  I  had;  I  haven't  said  that  any  money  was  paid. 

Q.  But  you  said  you  were  satisfied  it  was  paid?  A.  I  saiS  I 
believed  it  was  paid.  « 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  after  4  o'clock  now. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  will  now  adjourn.  Will  you  please  ask  the 
witnesses  here  to  be  present  to-morrow. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  will  ap- 
pear here  at  half-past  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  The 
committee  stands  adjourned  until  that  time. 


Proceedings  of  the  fifty-fourth  session  of  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  department  of  the 
city  of  New  Yoriv,  held  in  the  Jriujierior  Court  room,  Part  I,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  Tuesday,  October  30,  1894,  at  10:30  a,  m. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  George  W.  Robertson, 
Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  Daniel  Bradley,  Edmund  O'Connor  and 
Jacob  A.  Cantor.  John  W.  Goff,  Esq.,  and  Frank  Moss,  Esq.,  oJ 
counsel  for  the  committee. 

John  C.  Sheehan,  recalled  as  a  witness,  on  examination  by  Mr. 
Goff,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  express  to  your  board  of  commissioners,  Mr. 
Sheehan  —  A.  Mr.  Goff,  will  you  let  me  say  one  word;  Officer 
McMauus,  to  whom  you  referred  yesterday,  I  find  was  indicted 
and  trici  in  the  Oojrt  of  General  Kog^^hns  for  the  charge  that 
you  refe»Tfd  to,  an*!  the  jury  there  acquitted  him,  or  disagreed, 
T  idon't  know  which;  and  I  believe  If  I  had  time  to  look  the 
rcc(  rd  up  that  you  refer  to  1  could  find  there  was  some  excuse 
why  they  were  delayed  or  in  some  cases  anyhow. 

Q.  Your  information,  commissioner,  after  your  overnight  in- 
dustry is  rather  indefinite  as  to  the  conclusion  of  the  McManns 
trial;  you  say  the  jury  either  disagreed  or  acquitted  him?  A. 
My  attention  was  called  to  it  on  leaving  the  bench;  and  I  re- 
membered it  had  been  tried,  and  you  will  find  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  That  does  not  dispose  of  the  question  that  I  asked  you; 
why  is  it  that  the  charge  against  him  remains  undisposed  of; 
you  testified  yesterday  that  you  proceeded  simply  without  re- 
gard to  the  felonious  character  of  the  offense;  but  here  was  a 
crime  that  in  the  police  phrasing — ^though  the  crime  was  abdae* 
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tion  and  felony — ^in  police  phrasing  that  would  be  called  con- 
duct unbecoming  an  oflBcer;  now,  why  didn't  the  police  depart- 
ment, so  far  as  you  know,  commissioner,  dispose  of  that  offense, 
or  dispose  of  that  charge?  A.  The  jury,  so  it  appears,  tried 
him  on  that  charge  and  failed  to  find  him  guilty;  if  he  had  been 
found  guilty,  that  would  have  worked  a  dismissal  from  the  force 
without  any  other  action. 

Q.  Well,  so  the  jury  failed  to  find  him  guilty?  A.  That  is  my 
knowledge  of  it 

Q.  Your  own  knowledge?  A,  I  recall  the  fact  that  he  was 
tried  and  I  am  sure  he  was  not  convicted. 

Q.  Then  the  matter  stands  in  its  original  condition?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  he  was  not  guilty?    A.  I  am  positive  of  that 

Q.  That  he  was  not  guilty?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  it  stands  in  its  original  condition,  and  I  ask 
again —  A.  I  won*t  say  I  am  positive;  I  think  he  was  not 
acquitted.    I 

Q.  You  see,  commissioner,  that  this  complaint  in  this  case 
was  made  long  before  you  were  appointed  commissioner?  A. 
McManus;  no,  there  was  a  case  of  that  kind  since  I  became  com- 
missioner; that  is  the  one  I  referred  to. 

Q.  In  the  McManus  case  the  complaint  was  made  on  February 
3, 1891?    A.  Well,  then  that  is  a  different  case. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge  in  the  case  now  that  you  have  called 
to  mind  since  you  have  been  commissioner?  A.  I  don't  recall 
it;  I  know  an  oflScer  of  the  name  of  McManus  was  charged  with 
some  offense,  and  he  was  afterward  indicted  by  the  grand  jury, 
and  tried  for  it  since  I  have  been  on  the  board;  I  do  not  recall 
what  the  charges  were. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  case;  we  are  evidently 
not  talking  about  the  same  case;  I  was  asking  you,  did  you  ever 
express  your  views  or  your  opinions  to  your  brother  commis- 
sioners upon  the  departure  of  Katie  Schubert?  A.  I  believe  I 
did  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Q.  You  regarded  that  as  practically  a  failure  of  justice?  A. 
Well,  in  what  resi)ect?  • 

Q.  In  this  respect:  A  failure  to  prosecute  an  officer  of  thp 
police  upon  the  testimony  of  a  woman  that  was  within  your 
jwlsdiction?    A.  I  believe  ray  associates  were  actinp:  honestly 

<«i  the  opinion   given  to   them   by  the    counsel  to  the   board, 
the  evidence  was  not  suflBclent  at  that  time  to  put  Inspec- 
■o^in  on  trlaJ. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Goff,  was  not  the  same  evidence  — 
was  not  she  the  witness  that  testified  against  two  or  three 
dilTerent  parties,  and  her  evidence  was  the  same  in  each  case 
practically. 
Mr.  Goff. —  The  same  in  each  ca^e  against  the  three  captains. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  And  Inspector  McLaughlin. 
Mr.  Goff. —  Well/  he  was  captain  then.    The  evidence  Katie 
Schubert  gave  incriminate^  Captains  Cross,  Devery  and  Mo- 
Laughlin« 

Q.  Well,  commissioner,  the  opinion  was  given  you  say  by  the 
counsel  that  it  was  not  prudent  or  feasible  to  put  Inspector 
McLaughlin  then  upon  trial  for  lack  of  evidence;  but  did  you 
raise  any  question  upon  the  fact  that  charges  had  not  been 
made  against  him?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  I  repeated  it  before  —  I  want  to  get  this  matter 
straight  on  the  record  —  the  charges  that  were  preferred 
against  Cross  and  Devery  were  founded  upon  the  testimony  of 
Katie  Schubert,  and  if  there  was  additional  testimony  pro- 
cured it  was  procured  after  the  charges  were  preferred?  A. 
I  believe  the  charges  against  those  officers  were  founded 
to  some  extent  on  Katie  Schubert's  evidence. 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact  they  were  founded  absolutely  and  ex- 
clusively upon  her  evidence  and  the  additional  testimony  was 
simply  of  a  corroborative  character?  A.  No;  they  brought 
out  here  other  evidence  besides  Katie  Schubert;  there  was  Mrs. 
Sandford. 

Q.  But,  Mrs.  Sandford  testified  here?  A.  Yes,  certainly;  that 
is  what  I  said.  , 

Q.  What  I  am  after,  commissioner  so  as  to  make  myself 
intelligible  to  you,  did  you  raise  a  question  with  your  board  of 
commissioners  as  to  why  Inspector  McLaughlin  was  not  pot 
upon  charges  at  the  same  time  that  Captains  Devery  and  Cross 
were  put  upon  charges?  A.  I  did;  that  is  known  to  the  public 
Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  express  an  opinion  that  the  departure 
of  Katie  Schubert  was  the  result  of  collusion  between  certain 
persons?    A.  Did  I;  no,  sir.  . 

Q.  If  you  did  not  use  the  word  "collusion"  did  you  ever 
say  to  any  person  or  persons  that  she  was  allowed  to  depart  on 
purpose?  A.  Mr.  Goff,  to  be  candid  I  think  I  said  on  the  day 
before  she  departed,  in  the  trial-room,  during  the  progress  of 
the  trials  that  were  then  going  on,  some  —  I  think  it  was  printed 
in  a  morning  paper,  or  in  some  paper  —  that  Katie  Schubert 
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ivas  over  in  Jersey  City,  and  I  stated  to  a  reporter,  or  to  some 
perwn  who  reported  it,  that  in  my  belief  she  would  never  re- 
turn from  Jersey  City  to  testify  against  any  person,  and  that 
that  appeared  in  some  paper  that  day  I  am  well  satisfied. 

Q.  Yes;  I  remember  that  commissioner;  but  did  you  not  from 
all  the  evidence  at  your  disposal  at  that  time,  and  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  had  upon  the  case,  believe  that  her  departure 
was  the  result  of  collusion  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  nec- 
essity of  putting  Inspector  McLaughlin  on  charges?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  had  no  information  that  would  warrant  me  in  having  any 
inch  belief. 

Q.  Didn't  it  strike  you  as  exceptionally  peculiar  that  this 
woman  should  be  allowed  to  depart  without  her  testimony 
being  taken  against  Inspector  McLaughlin?    A.  It  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  can  you  give  us  any  reason,  or  the  results  of  your 
reasoning  upon  the  matter,  why  she  was  allowed  to  depart 
without  her  testimony  having  been  taken?  A.  I  can  not  tell; 
during  the  progress  of  the  trial  I  will  say,  of  the  other  oflQcers, 
that  every  opportunity  that  presented  itself  I  endeavored  to 
bring  out  evidence  showing  that  the  same  evidence  applied  to 
Inspector  McLaughlin  as  to  the  others. 

Q.  That  is  true;  but  from  these  facts  and  your  repeated  efforts 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  board  and  to  have  the  board 
take  action,  were  you  not  impressed  with  the  belief  that  some 
power  or  interest  was  preventing  the  preferment  of  charges 
against  Inspector  McLaughlin?  A.  Well,  I  was  in  duty  bound 
to  believe  that  the  counsel  to  the  board  would  not  advise  them 
wrongfully. 

Q.  Well,  outside  of  your  duty,  you  had  a  right  to  jour  private 
judgment  upon  the  matter  as  a  commissioner;  and,  of  course, 
assuming  that  the  counsel  would  not  wrongfully  advise  the  com- 
missioners, did  you  not,  however,  believe  that  there  was  some 
potent  forces  at  work  that  resulted  in  Katie  Schubert's  depart- 
ure to  Europe  in  order  to  save  Inspector  McLaughlin  from  being 
put  upon  trial?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  Mr.  Gofif ;  my  private 
opinion  was  that  the  inspector  ought  to  have  been  put  on  trial, 
and  that  the  evidence  of  Katie  Schubert  ought  to  have  been 
secured  in  reference  to  him. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  detect- 
ive bureau  of  this  city  in  allowing  Katie  Schubert  to  leave  with- 
out her  testimony  having  been  taken?  A.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Qofl,  I 
L.  484 
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understand  that,  if  my  information  is  correct,  that  she  was 
never  in  the  charge  of  the  detective  bureau. 

Q.  Well,  outside  of  whether  she  was  in  charge  or  no  she  was 
the  person  whose  presence  you  deemed  essential  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  department;  now,  I  ask  you  what  is 
your  opinion,  or  what  was  your  opinion  of  the  eflSciency  of  the 
detective  bureau  or  the  detective  force  in  this  city  in  permitting 
Katie  Schubert  to  depart  for  Europe  without  her  testimony 
having  been  taken  against  Inspector  McLaughlin?  A.  If  she 
was  in  charge  of  the  detective  bureau  I  do  not  think  she  would 
have  got  away;  but  if  my  judgment  is  correct  she  was  in  charge 
of  the  counsel,  and  he  was  responsible  for  her. 

Q.  You  stated,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  the  manner  of  her 
departure  and  the  actions  of  the  inspector  relating  to  her  depart- 
ure caused  you  some  amusement;  would  you  please  enlighten  us 
as  to  the  particular  way  in  which  you  were  amused?  A.  Well, 
the  amusement  occmTed  from  reading  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  it. 

Q.  Well,  did  it  present  to  you  a  feature  of  the  ludicrous  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  detective  department  of  New  York,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  incriminated  by  this  woman's  testimony,  should 
make  the  amusing  blunders  which  he  did?  A.  Some  of  the 
newspapers  wrote  it  up  in  a  very  amusing  way. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  descriptive  way  in  which  the  newspapers 
wrote  it  up  that  caused  you  the  amusement?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  The  inquiry  yesterday  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  session 
on  the  question  of  paying  protection  by  the  pool-room  keepers 
of  New  York  to  the  police  department;  I  wish  to  ask  you  in  that 
line,  if  you  ever  heard  of  rumors  or  reports  that  other  institu- 
tions in  New  York  besides  pool-rooms  had  been  paying  or  were 
paying  protection  money  to  the  police?    A.  Did  I?    No,  sir. 

Q.  Sir?  A.  I  may  have  heard  rumors;  I  do  not  recall  what 
they  were;  what  institutions  do  you  refer  to? 

Q.  Well,  any  institutions  that  were  running  in  violation  of 
lav/?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I  may  have  heard  rumors  of  all 
kinds,  but  I  do  not  recall  what  they  were;  I  may  have  got  anony- 
mous letters;  I  had  an  anonymous  letter  here  yesterday  in  refer- 
ence to  you;  it  is  right  in  my  pocket;  you  can  look  at  it. 

Q.  No,  I  do  not  care  to?  A.  Lots  of  that  stuff  is  based  prob- 
ably on  the  same  sort  of  information. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  it  would  not  surprise  you  if  I  told  you  I 
have  received  bushels  of  anonymous  letters?  A.  I  think  you 
have,  Mr.  Goff. 
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Q.  However,  I  am  not  proceeding  anonymously,  nor  do  I 
fatend  to;  now  your  information  relating  to  tlie  pool-rooms  are 
fiffiach  a  character  that  it  caused  you  to  make  inquiries  and 
iDTestigations?    A.  As  far  as  I  could  go;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  investigated  to  a  certain  point, 
'When  you  could  get  no  further;  can  you  give  us  any  more 
jredfle  information  than  that  as  to  where  that  point  was?  A. 
Mr.  Goff,  I  said  repeatedly  I  could  never  locate  where  that 
Boney  went  to;  while  I  had  a  notion,  or  believed  that  it  might 
tave  gone  to  the  police,  I  had  no  information  on  that;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  an  outrage  to  charge  the  whole  police  depart- 
ment of  wrong  doing  because  one  or  two  did  wrong. 

Q.  Where  was  the  point,  or  what  was  the  point  which  you 
reached  in  your  line  of  investigation,  and  beyond  which  you 
could  not  go?  A.  Why,  every  person  I  talked  about  or  inquired 
of  concerning  it,  denied  that  such  a  thing  was  being  done. 

Q.  And  the  persons  whom  you  talked  with  concerning  it  were 
the  persons  accused  of  paying  this  money  by  the  reports?  A. 
Some  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  go  outside  of  them?  A.  I  talked  to  people  who 
were  not  in  the  business,  who  I  thought  had  more  information 
than  I  could  get  elsewhere;  in  fact,  whenever  I  heard  the  sub- 
ject brought  up  I  was  looking  for  information. 

Q.  But  your  investigation  was  prosecuted  in  what  you  might 
call  a  semi-ofiQcial  or  non-oflicial  way  on  your  own  responsibility? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  did  not  invoke  the  aid  of  the  department  as  such  to 
prosecute  the  investigation?    A.  I  did  not. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Or  any  part  of  this  department?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was 
believed  in  the  department.  Senator,  that  they  were  not  acting 
Illegally  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  conviction  of  the  police  commissioners 
M  a  department  was  that  they  were  not  acting  illegally?  A, 
No;  I  don't  know,  what  the  conviction  of  the  commissioners 
^aa:  but  the  belief  prevailed  among  the  police  that  this  decision 
flecided  the  fact  that  they  were  not  doing  an  illegal  business. 

Q.  Yes;  but  Mr.  Goflf  has  got  away  from  the  pool  business;  he 
ta  speaking  about  the  general  blackmail?  A.  No  he  is  not;  he  is 
Wking  about  the  pool-room  business  now. 
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By  Mr.  Goff:  * 

Q.  In  order  that  you  may  not  be  under  a  misapprehension,  I 
have  referred  now  to  the  general  subject  of  blackmail  or  pro- 
tection; I  predicated  that  on  my  previous  question  regarding 
other  institutions  that  were  running  without  regard  to  law? 
A.  Then  that  is  correct 

Q.  Now  I  ask  you,  outside  of  the  pool-rooms,  did  you  hear 
rumors  or  reports  concerning  the  payment  of  blackmailing  bj 
other  institutions  than  pool-rooms  in  New  York?  A.  I  maj 
have;  I  may  have  got  anonymous  letters. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  while  I  think  of  it;  who 
advised  the  police  board  that  this  decision  that  was  referred 
to  yesterday  made  the  business  of  pool  selling  lawful?  A.  I 
can  not  say  whether  I  ever  received  any  advice;  they  were  run- 
ning long  before  I  became  a  commissioner. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  any  advice?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  have  got  a  professional  lawyer  as  part  of  your  depart- 
ment, haven't  you;  you  have  got  the  services  of  a  professional 
lawyer?    A.  The  corporation  counsel  is  the  attorney. 

Q.  You  apply  to  the  corporation  counsel  whenever  you  desire 
a  legal  opinion?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  police  department  ever  apply  to  the  cofrporation 
counsel  and  asked  his  judgment  on  that  question?  A.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  did  prior  to  my  time;  I  know  they  did  not  when 
I  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  came  in  the  situation  was  such 
that  the  police  commissioners  considered  pool  selling  a  lawful 
business,  and  therefore  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  it! 
A.  I  don't  know  what  the  commissioners  considered  it;  I  onlj 
talked  to  one  commissioner  on  the  subject,  and  he  thought  as 
I  did  that  the  work  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

Q.  That  it  ought  to  be  suppressed?  That  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  suppress,  but  he  did  not  do  anything  with  it  until  the 
Legislature  finally  decided  that  the  points  raised  by  that  dedMon 
were  illegal. 

Q.  The  Legislature  decided  that  the  points  raised  by  that 
decision  were  illegal?  A.  There  was  no  legislation  passed  In 
1892-3  which  practically  made  it  illegal  to  sell  pools  of  any  kind 

Q.  You  mean  on  commission?  A.  On  commission;  and  thej 
were  at  once  closed  up  after  that 
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Q.  The  police  commissioner  to  whom  you  refer  is  President 
Martin?  A.  I  talked  to  him  a  number  of  times  on  the  subject j 
I  was  always  looking  for  information  to  get  outside  in  reference 
to  the  department;  I  came  in  as  a  stranger  and  wanted  to  know 
what  was  going  on. 

Q.  Did  you  use  the  same  vigilance  in  attempting  to  run  down 
the  corruption  in  the  department  that  you  would  have  used  had 
you  been  informed  that  a  clerk  or  other  attache  of  your  own 
business  was  committing  illegal  practices?  A.  Yes;  I  did  every- 
thing that  was  possible  to  locate  it;  everything  I  heard  of  wrong- 
doing in  the  department 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  clerks  in  your  employ  as  a  busi- 
ness man  would  be  committing  crimes  from  day  to  day  in  the 
way  of  blackmail,  and  that  you,  as  a  business  man,  would  not 
have  been  able  finally  to  run  the  thing  down  and  discover  it?  A. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Well,  now,  did  you  therefore  pay  the  same  kind  of  attention 
and  vigilance  in  trying  to  run  down  these  men  who  were  black- 
mailing the  citizens  of  the  city  in  your  department  as  you  would 
have  used  had  it  been  in  your  individual  business?  A.  I  had  no 
evidence  they  were  blackmailing  anybody,  therefor  could  not 
run  it  down. 

By  Mr.  Goflf:, 

Q.  But  in  pursuance  of  the  Senator's  question,  if  you  had  a 
clerk  in  your  employ,  and  you  heard  rumors  affecting  his  honesty 
in  dealing  with  your  money,  would  you  have  waited  to  take 
action  until  you  had  positive  evidence  against  him  that  would 
convict  him  in  court  of  law  of  the  crime?  A.  No;  I  would  look 
it  up;  I  would  have  a  way  of  doing  it,  but  when  there  is  a  charge 
against  a  department  of  4,000  men  with  corruption,  you  have 
got  to  apply  it  to  some  particular  person — ^you  have  got  to 
charge  some  particular  person;  I  have  never  any  knowledge 
that  I  could  charge  any  particular  person. 

Q.  The  evidence  before  this  committee  has  established  this 
fact  that  the  corruption  in  the  police  department  has  been  pretty 
general?  A.  It  has  established  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
corruption  in  certain  parts  of  the  police  department. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  pretty  general;  did  you  ever  hear  reports 
that  the  sail  makers  down  on  South  street  had  to  pay  blackmail 
to  the  police?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 
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Q.  That  haa  existed  in  your  department  of  which  you  are  a 
member,  and  you  heard  nothing  about  it?  -A.  Never  heard  of  it 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  a  report  that  the  merchants  down  here 
on  the  west  side  and  on  Broadway  had  to  pay  blackmail  to  tlie 
police?    A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Never  heard  a  word  about  it?  A.  No,  sir;  until  I  came 
out  here. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  the  merchants  getting  together  and 
organizing  a  protective  association  in  order  to  protect  them- 
eelves  against  such  blackmailing  operations?  A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber anything  of  the  kind;  I  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind 
and  don't  know  anything  of  the  kind  ever  happened  so  far  aB 
my  knowledge  goes. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  To  remove  any  misapprehension  on  that  point,  reputable 
merchants  have  sworn  to  the  fact  on  this  stand  that  they  did 
organize  and  tried  to  get  relief  from  tlie  municipal  authorities; 
it  has  been  sworn  to?  A.  I  understand  that,  sir;  they  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  common  council  to  pass  an 
ordinance  to  give  tliem  some  relief  and  allow  them  to  use  tlie 
sidewalks. 

Q.  And  the  result  of  that  was  in  getting  the  sidewalks  thej 
could  get  that  sidewalk  without  paying  blackmail  to  the  police! 
A.  We  never  had  any  information  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Or  no  knowledge?    A.  No  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  Italian  fruit  venders  on  the 
stn^et  corners  had  to  pay  blackmail  to  the  police?  A.  I  heard 
it  from  evidence  coming  out  before  this  committee. 

Q.  Exclude  the  evidence  before  the  committee?  A.  I  never 
beard  of  it  before. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  bootblacks  there  had  to  pay  blact 
mail?    A.  I  never  heard  of  it:  no. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  clam-diggers  on  Long  Island 
had  to  pay  blackmail  to  the  police?  A.  Where  do  they  come  in 
with  the  police? 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  it?    A.  I  never  heard  of  it:  no  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  houses  of  ill-fame  in  evei^  p»» 
cinct  in  the  city  had  to  pay  blackmail  to  the  police?    A*  I  migbt 
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LYe  heard  some  reports  of  that  kind;  I  may  have  read  some* 
ing  of  that  kind  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Did  the  reports  that  you  heard  in  relation  to  that  or  what 
)a  read  cause  you  to  make  any  investigation?    A.  I  can  not 
ivestigate  a  rumor;  I  did  not  know  where  to  start. 
Q.  But  you  did  start  an  investigation  on  the  rumor  relating  to 
le  pool-rooms?  .  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  difference  was  there  between  the  rumors  relating  to 
le  pool-rooms  and  the  rumor  relating  to  houses  of  ill-fame?    A. 
had  better  information  of  the  pool-rooms. 
Q.  You  had  more  specific  information?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  As  to  the  places  and  as  to  the  men?    A.  No;  not  as  to  any 
articular  place  or  any  particular  man. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  in  what  respect  the  informa- 
ion  regarding  the  pool-rooms  was  more  specific  than  the  infor- 
lation  regarding  the  houses  of  ill-fame?  A.  I  had  frequently 
een  in  company  with  people  who  said  they  knew  pool-rooms 
ere  paying  money;  but  when  you  run  it  down,  nobody  would  tell 
ou  who  they  paid  it  to,  or  what  man  they  paid. 
Q.  Were  you  aware,  as  police  commissioner,  that  there  were 
oases  of  ill-fame  running  openly  in  this  city?  A.  I  was  not. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  call  for  a  report  from  the  superintendent  upon 
bat  question?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  ever  examine  reports  made  by  police  officials  to  the 
epartment?  A.  The  reports  of  all  that  kind  were  made  by  the 
uperintendent;  and  I  don't  know  of  any  report  that  was  ever 
lade  by  him  on  that  subject;  in  fact,  I  know  of  no  report  that 
?as  ever  made  while  I  have  been  commissioner. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Except  this  last  report;  I  suppose  you  mean  to  except  that 
38t  report  that  Superintendent  Byrnes  made  about  a  month 
go?    A.  Did  that  refer  to  houses  of  prostitution? 

Q.  I  think  it  referred  to  all  houses  of  crime?  A.  There  hare 
een  general  reports. 

Q.  From  time  to  time  he  made  a  general  report  on  the  general 
tnation?  A.  There  was  one  of  a  few  months  after  I  became 
unmissioner;  I  think  then  there  was  one  after  that,  and  this 
?t  one. 

Q.  Were  all  the  previous  reports  of  the  same  character  that 
and  reigned  supreme  in  the  city?    A.  I  believe  so. 
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Q.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  lewd  house  open,  or  gambling 
shops  running,  or  policy  shops  opened,  or  green-goods  men 
protected,  or  any  of  those  little  weaknesses?  A.  I  don't  know 
what  the  reports  state;  but  they  speak  for  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  reports  were  of  the  same 
general  style  as  the  last  report?    A.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  lulled  the  police  commissioners  into  security; 

■ 

and  they  preferred  to  take  that  report  to  the  general  rumors 
that  were  pervading  the  community,  is  that  so?  A.  They  relied 
on  the  superintendent  of  police,  and  had  every  reason  for  doing 
so. 

Q.  Now,  inasmuch  as  you  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  day 
before  yesterday,  I  think  it  was,  that  in  order  to  be  protected 
the  protection  will  have  to  be  given  to  somebody  in  authority, 
were  you  not  inclined  to  suspect  by  the  reports  of  the  superin- 
terdent  that  were  handed  in,  that  this  city  was  such  an  El 
Dorado  of  virtue?    A.  I  was  not 

Q.  You  heard,  Mr.  Commissioner,  during  your  two  years'  term 
of  service  that  green-goods  men  were  walking  the  streets  of 
this  city  with  absolute  immunity,  didn't  you?  A.  I  did  not; 
I-  may  have  read  a  story  once  in  a  while — some  green-goods 
sfory. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  in  the  daily  prints  the  allegations  made  that 
McNally,  the  so-called  green-goods  king,  was  receiving  in  this 
district  absolute  protection  from  the  police  authorities  A.  I 
do  not  believe  I  ever  saw  it 

Q.  Do  you  read  the  daily  papers?    A.  Decent  papers,  yes. 

By  Mr.  GoflP:  ^ 

Q.  What  do  you  do,  anyway,  for  your  salary;  what  do  yon 
do  as  police  commissioner?    A.  Now,  go  ahead,  Mr.  GoflP. 

Q.  Answer  my  question;  what  do  you  do  as  police  commis- 
sioner in  return  for  your  salary?  A.  I  work  for  my  salary;  I 
discharge  all  the  duties  devolving  upon  me  as  police  commis- 
sioner. 

Q  Let  us  hear  those  duties,  so  far  as  the  questions  propounded 
by  the  chairman  and  also  by  myself,  it  appears  that  you  do  noth- 
ing, and  that  you  know  nothing;  and  what  I  want  to  know  Is 
what  you  do  for  the  salary  you  receive  as  police  commissioner? 
A.  I  am  at  my  oflfice  almost  every  day. 
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Q.  What  do  you  do  at  the  office?    A.  Everything  pertaining 
to  the  police  department 
(i.  Give  UB  an  example?    A.  Everything  that  comes  before 

Be. 

y.  Here  you  have  testified  to  absolute  occurrences  except 
opon  a  specific  point,  and  then  only  on  information  and  belief) 
now,  I  ask  you  what  you  do,  and  your  board  of  oummissioners 
for  the  f 20,000  you  receive?  A.  There  is  a  thousand  and  one 
ftings  coming  up  every  day  before  the  commissioners  and  we 
can  attend  to  them  every  day  of  the  week. 

(J.  The  committee  desires  to  know  what  the  police  commib- 
lioners  of  tliis  city  do;  in  the  face  of  your  testimony,  what  do 
ftey  do?  A.  Discharge  the  duti^  devolving  upon  them  by  law, 
10  far  as  they  can  do  it 

Q.  Tell  us  one  duty  devolving  upon  them  by  law  that  they, 
police  commissioners,  perform?  A.  Seeing  money  appropriated 
for  the  running  of  the  department  is  properly  used,  and  properly 
paid  out,  and  that  the  department  is  run  in  a  proper  manner. 
Q.  First  we  have  got  it  now  that  the  15,000,000  or  over  that 
the  city  of  New  York  appropriated  is  properly  extended?  'A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  one  thing;  give  us  something  else  besides  the 
Bpending  of  money?    A.  They  are  to  see,  so  far  as  they  can, 
that  the  police  department  do  their  duty  and  all  the  members 
of  it 
Q.  That  the  police  department  do  its  duty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  all  the  members  of  it?    A.  So  far  as  they  can  enforce  it. 
Q.  Now  the  rules  read  to  you  here,  and  the  laws  from  which 
those  rules  have  been  taken  show  that  the  police  commissioners 
are  absolute  in  their  power  to  enforce  those  laws?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  responsibilities  rest  upon  them ;  now,  then,  possess- 
ing that  absolute  power,  what  do  they  do  or  what  have  they  done 
to  enforce  the  laws  in  the  city  of  New  York?    A.  They  have 
enforced  the  laws  in  every  respect  so  far  as  came  within  their 
judgment;  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent  of  police  and  the  uniform  police  courts;  and 
the  law  makes  it  precisely  that  way;  it  says  the  enforcement 
of  law  and  order  shall  be  upon  the  superintendent  of  police 
and  the  uniform  police  courts  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Now,  you  say,  to  enforce  the  laws;  well,  the  evidence  before 
this  eommittee  has  established  a  fact  that  corruption  has  run 
Lb  485 
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riot  in  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York?   A.  I 
preBume  it  has  been  so  for  20  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  police  commissioiners  have  Bucceeded  in 
enforcing  the  laws  in  the  city  of  New  York  while  corraptioB 
has  run  riot  in  the  department  for  years?  A.  No  knowledge 
that  corruption  has  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  police 
board  since  I  have  been  there  upon  which  they  could  act 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  from  the  facts  on  the  record  before  tiiis 
committee;  has  the  police  commission  in  this  city  succeeded  in 
enforcing  the  laws  where  corruption  has  run  riot  for  years?  A. 
I  believe  they  have;  they  have  given  the  city  of  New  York  tbe 
best  protection  they  have  ever  had  and  have  protected  property 
at  all  times. 

Q.  It  has  been  so  recorded  that  ample  protection  has  been 
given  by  the  force  A.  Some  of  them  have;  I  believe  the  people 
of  the  city  of  New  York  are  satisfied  with  the  protection  the 
police  dei»artment  has  given  them. 

Q.  Yes,  quite  a  percentage  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  com- 
missioner? A.  There  may  be  some  dishonorable  men  in  the 
department,  but  the  4,000  should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  a  few. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  some  people  have  found  fault  with  the 
police  department  for  requiring  too  much  for  their  protection! 
A.  I  know  nothing  about  any  exaction  of  the  kind. 

Q.  For  instance,  take  that  poor  clerk,  George  Alexander;  thew 
the  police  compelled  him  to  go  and  pawn  his  watch  when  li( 
hadn't  any  more  money  to  pay  them ;  and  they  finally  drove  hiB 
out  of  liis  little  restaurant  in  Catherine  street;  do  you  thin 
George  Alexander,  the  Turk,  is  satisfied  with  the  police  prote 
tion?  A.  Perhaps  the  police  department  is  doing  a  good  thin 
in  driving  him  out  of  there;  I  don't  know  anything  about  M 
Alexander. 

Q.  If  you  don't  know  anything  about  him  why  do  you  thro 
that  claim  against  a  man  you  know  nothing  about,  that  th< 
were  justified  in  driving  him  out?  A.  For  the  reason  the  poll 
officers  who  are  charged  with  driving  him  out  have  not  gir^ 
their  side  of  it;  they  may  have  good  reasons  for  it. 

Q.  I  have  not  charged  the  police  officials  with  anything?  . 
You  said  Mr.  Alexander  was  driven  out  of  the  place  by  t 
police. 

Q.  I  say  his  testimony  was  that?  A.  The  testlmoiiy  up  ^ 
other  side  ought  to  be  heard. 
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Q.  By  taking  the  testimony  of  the  other  side,  so  far  yon  admit 
that  there  was  corruption?  A.  I  have  admitted  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Q.  Ton  admitted;  yon  indicated  it?  A.  I  admitted  I  heard 
it,  but  could  not  run  it  down. 

Q.  And  you  admitted  further  that  you  believed  it?  A.  I  do; 
I  believe  it  yet 

Q.  Now  then,  with  that  evidence  before  us  of  your  efficiency 
as  a  police  commissioner,  when  you  were  not  able  to  run  it 
down,  do  you  think  the  testimony  of  an  accused  policeman  would 
be  affected  in  disputing  anything  brought  before  him  when  the 
evidence  of  yourself,  the  head  of  the  department,  or  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  department,  admit  that  you  failed  in  running  it 
down?    A.  Your  evidence  don't  admit  I  failed  in  anything. 

Q.  That  is  your  evidence?  A.  It  is  my  evidence;  I  could  not 
go  any  further  than  I  did  go;  it  is  absolutely  impossible. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  we  come  to  again;  to  what  point  did  you 
reach  when  you  could  not  go  any  further?  A.  To  that  point 
where  I  could  not  ^o  any  further. 

Q.  To  what  point?  A.  I  told  you  I  investigated  that  in  every 
shape  and  manner,  and  could  not  get  any  positive  information 
that  would  lead  me  to  make  a  charge  against  anybody;  I  have 
got  those  opinions  still  and  can  not  substantiate  them. 

Q.  You  frequently  refer  to  the  fact  that  you  reached  the  point 
beyond  which  you  could  not  go;  I  ask  you  again  for  about  the 
hundredth  time  what  was  that  point,  and  where  was  it?  A.  I 
will  answer  if  for  the  hundredth  time,  that  I  investigated  so  far 
as  I  could;  and  that  the  only  information  I  got  was  that  the  be- 
lief was  general  that  money  was  paid  to  some  person,  but  to 
whom  it  was  paid  nobody  would  admit 

Q.  And  outside  of  the  general  rumors,  you  never  heard  any- 
thing?   A.  No,  not  substantial. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  rumor  touching  the  pool-rooms?  A.  Not 
pnbstTiti*»lly;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said,  I  think,  that  you  heard  reports  or  rumors 
affecting  the  police  commissioners,  as  well  as  the  superinten- 
dent? A.  I  heard  that  the  money  went  to  the  superintendent 
and  to  the  commissioners  of  police. 

Q.  And  you  said  yesterday  afternoon  that  one  reason  why 
you  did  not  believe  the  superintendent  got  the  money  was  that 
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you  had  been  accused  of  getting  it,  and  you  knew  jon  had  not 
got  it?    A.  I  said  that 

Q.  And  therefore  you  reason  the  superintendent  had  not  got 
it  A.  I  reason,  if  it  were  false  in  my  case,  it  would  be  equally 
apt  to  be  false  in  his  case. 

Q.  While  these  rumors  have  been  current  in  New  York,  that 
the  corruption  moneys  have  been  paid  to  the  police  department, 
and  it  reached  to  the  top  of  the  department;  did  you  think  be- 
cause your  conscience  was  clear,  it  justified  you  in  stopping  im- 
yestigation?    A.  I  did  not  stop  until  I  could  not  go  any  further. 

Q.  You  came  to  that  point  beyond  which  you  could  not  go? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  Chinese  wall. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  aware,  that  in  addition  to  the  general 
rumors  specific  charges  had  ever  been  brought  against  the  de- 
partment; was  it  ever  brought  to  your  knowledge  that  any  per- 
son brought  specific  charges  against  the  police  department  of 
corruption?    A.  I  can  not  recall  any. 

Q.  And  we  raised —  A.  I  have  had — or  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  existence  of  disorderly  houses  and  the  sort 
of  that  by  communications ;  but  they  have  never  been  any  charge 
that  I  recall. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  charge;  you  say  you  had 
nothing  but  vague  rumors  and  reports?  A.  Yes;  stories;  profc- 
ably  printed  in  the  newspapers. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Before  I  forget  it;  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question;  you  of- 
ficiated on  the  trial  of  Captain  Cross,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Captain  Cross  was  dismissed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  refused  to  acceed  to  the  judgment  of  the  other  com- 
missioners in  that  ease,  did  you  not?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  On  the  ground  that  you  would  not  believe  the  evidence  of 
a  woman  who  kept  a  house  of  ill-fame;  is  that  a  fact?  A.  No; 
on  the  ground  that  I  would  not  believe  her  testimony,  and  on  the 
ground  that  the  case  was  not  proven. 

Q.  You  laid  your  decision  specifically  on  the  ground  that  you 
would  not  believe  the  testimony  of  a  person  who  kept  a  house 
of  ill-fame;  did  you  not  say  that?  A.  I  said  I  would  not 
believe  her  testimony;  she  was  proved  on  that  trial  to  be  a 
perjurer. 

Q.  Didn't  you  lay  your  decision  on  the  ground  that  yoo  wooid 
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Bot  belieye  a  person  conducting  a  businesB  of  that  description? 
A.  I  wonld  not  believe  a  criminal,  except  corroborated ;  that 
if  what  I  stated.  * 

Q.  If  that  is  the  case,  in  these  pool-room  cases  why  did  jou 
go  for  your  eyidence  to  those  who  are  violating  the  law?  A. 
lUi  committee  followed  the  same  line  I  did ;  all  the  testimony 
70Q  got  was  from  the  criminals. 

Q.  We  believe  that  testimony;  you  say  you  would  not  believe 
it;  when,  therefore,  you  wanted  to  run  down  the  pool-rooms, 
why  did  you  go  to  the  pool-rooms  to  get  your  testimony.  A. 
I  suppose  you  know  the  unc<H*roborated  testimony  of  a  criminal 
would  not  be  received  in  court. 

Q.  We  believe  that  testimony;  you  say  you  would  not  believe 
it;  when,  therefore,  you  wanted  to  run  down  the  pool-rooms, 
why  did  you  go  to  the  pool-room  dealers  to  get  their  testimony? 
A.  I  did  not  consider  those  engaged  in  pool  selling  as  criminals; 
there  were  a  great  many  gentlemen  in  that  business,  and  when 
flie  Legislature  in  the  winter  of  1892  and  1893  declared  pool 
telling  was  illegal,  a  great  many  of  them,  without  any  trouble, 
went  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  now  to  say  your  official  opinion  on  the 
qoestion  of  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  dismissing  a  police 
captain  or  other  member  of  the  police  force  is  ^nd  will  be 
that  you  propose  to  disregard  the  testimony  of  those  people 
1  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  occupations?  A.  I  will  cross  that 
bridge  when  I  get  to  it,  Mr.  Senator. 

Q.  Is  that  your  opinion  now?  A.  My  opinion  will  be  expressed 
on  the  trial  of  every  case  that  comes  before  me,  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  it,  and  not  now. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether,  as  police  commissioner  of  this  city, 
70a  are  prepared  to  disbelieve  the  testimony  against  members 
of  the  force  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  a  criminal  or  quasi- 
criminal  business?  A.  I  will  answer  that  when  cases  of  that 
Hud  are  brought  before  me  for  trial  and  on  the  evidence 
brought  out  on  the  case;  I  am  unable  to  answer  it  now,  and 
00  fenon  can  answer  it  now. 


B|f  Ohalrman  Lexow: 

Alhftt  Is  a  general  proposition?    A.  He  wants  to  know 

"minnc  to  vote  to  convict  a  man. 
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Q<  No ;  I  ask  what  jour  opinion  is  on  testimony  of  tbat  kind? 
A,  My  opinion  will  be  expressed  when  a  case  of  that  Idnd  is 
brought  before  me. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  question  of  the  chairman  is  a  general  proposition, 
looking  to  your  capacity  and  qualification  to  act  as  a  judge?  A. 
Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Upon  the  trials  of  members  of  the  police  department 
charged  with  ollense;  now  the  people  of  New  York  have  aright 
to  know  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  judges  that  they  may 
elect  or  appoint;  let  the  people  of  New  York  know  now  whether 
or  no  that  is  your  settled  opinion,  propounded  to  you  by  the 
chairman?  A.  What  is  my  opinion;  my  opinion  is  this,  lam 
not  going  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  how  I  am  going  to  vote 
on  the  trial  of  a  particular  oflficer  before  that  trial  is  brought 
before  me,  and  until  the  evidence  is  all  in;  and  on  the  conclo- 
sio"»  of  it,  I  will  tell  how  I  am  going  to  vote. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  have  uot  changed  your  present  opinion  upon  that 
subject,  have  you,  the  opinion  that  you  expressed  during  th^ 
course  of  Cross'  trial;  you  have  not  changed  it  at  this  time 
have  you?  A.  The  position  I  took  on  the  Cross  trial  was 
proper  as  far  as  I  could  see  it. 

(},  Do  you  consider  that  policemen  could  ever  be  convicted 
in  this  city  unless  you  secured  testimony  from  those  sources? 
A.  Yes,  I  do. 

By  Senator  O'Connw: 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  the  dismissing  of  some  people  charged 
there  where  there  was  no  evidence  excepting  by  the  people  whc 
were  engaged  to  a  more  or  less  extent  in  the  violation  of  lawl 
A.  Dismissal  from  the  force? 

Q.  Yes;  on  those  terms;  I  remember  in  the  Cross  case  11 
appeared  that  this  woman  testified  here  that  she  was  obliged 
to  go  and  borrow  the  money  which  she  paid  for  this  blackmaill 
A.  Yes. 


Q.  And  they  proved  she  had  |2,000  to  |3,000  in  the  bank?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  big  factor  in  that  case?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  not  cases  in  which  you  voted  to  dismiss,  and 
sostained  the  charges  on  the  testimony  of  people  who  were 
charged  with  similar  offenses?  A.  No,  sir;  and  the  parties  she 
said  she  got  money  from  came  on  tlie  stand  and  swore  she  never 
borrowed  the  money  from  them. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  was  only  one  shade  of  the  testimony  ;^  there  was  Mr. 
Sanford's  testimony  and  Mrs.  Thurow's  testimony?  A.  That 
was  Captain  Doherty's  case;  do  you  want  any  further  answer. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  My  recollection  is  that  some  of  those  eases  were  tried  and 
there  was  no  corroborating  testimony  except  from  people  in  the 
same  business?  A.  That  was  in  the  case  of  Captain  Doherty, 
but  not  on  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Thurow. 

Q.  But  on  evidence  of  women  or  parties  engaged  in  the  sinne 
business,  who  had  been  charged  with  similar  offenses?  A.  No; 
I  voted  for  her  conviction  on  that  case  on  the  charge  of  lack 
of  attendance  to  duty;  that  this  house  was  notoriously  open  and 
the  house  existed  in  defiance  of  his  authority  and  he  did  not 
suppress  it 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  can  you  expect  to  convict  a  police  oflfieer  of  blackmail 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  person 
who  gives  the  blackmail?  A.  You  would  not  have  many  police 
officers  in  the  department  if  you  relied  on  that  testimony  alone; 
it  has  to  be  corroborated  in  some  way. 

Q.  How  do  you  expect  corroboration,  in  a  general  way?  A. 
You  know  what  the  law  is,  and  you  know  what  evidence  ought 
to  be  brought  out  to  convict  a  man  of  any  crime;  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  convict  a  man  on  insufficient  evidence. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  the  police  department  is  restricted  to  tlie 
niles  of  evidence  that  are  applicable  to  the  trial  of  a  case  in 
ctmrt?  A.  Not  exactly,  but  their  actions  are  reviewable  by  the 
eoortsy  and  if  you  do  not  confine  yourself  to  legal  eviilf^noe  you 
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are  very  apt  to  have  your  cases  reversed;  so,  therefore,  tlie  ami- 
missioners  try  to  keep  as  near  the  rules  as  possible. 

Q.  They  won't  reverse  the  commissioners,  unless  there  iB  no 
evidence  to  sustain  the  commissioners?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is 
not  the  case;  they  reverse  the  commission's  on  many  groimd»- 
the  question  of  improper  evidence,  and  other  grounds. 

Q.  Then  Commissioner  MacLean  must  be  in  error  in  the  tes- 
timony he  gave? 

Bv  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  The  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  decision  of  police 
commissioners  can  be  set  aside  where  the  verdict  of  the  jwj 
would  be  set  aside;  that  rule  is  the  same?  A.  Practically; 
yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  It  means  a  verdict  against  the  weight  of  the  evidence? 
A.  That  is  practically  the  same. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  commissioner,  you  have  stated  that  you  based  your 
judgment  in  the  Captain  Doherty  case  upon  the  ground  of 
neglect  of  duty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is,  that  this  Mrs.  Thurow's  house  was  notori- 
ously a  house  of  ill-repute  and  oi>ened  in  defiance  of  his  author- 
ity?   A.  The  evidence  showed  that  on  the  trial. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  you  voted  to  dismiss  Doherty  upon 
that  ground?    A.  Upon  that  ground. 

Q.  He  was  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty;  well,  Captain  Martens 
was  charged  before  the  boai'd  with  precisely  a  similar  offense, 
neglect  of  duty,  and  you  found  him  guilty?    A.  I  believe  sa 

Q.  That  is,  permitting  houses  of  ill-repute  or  disorderly  plaeei 
to  exist  in  his  precinct,  and  you  believed  him  guilty?  A.  Tea, 
sir. 

Q.  And  your  judgment  in  that  case  was  that  he  should  be 
fined  30  days'  pay?  A.  Well,  there  was  no  indication  tbere  fA 
willful  neglect  of  duty;  it  was  not  brought  home  to  him  tai  Am 
way  it  was  to  Captain  Doherty. 

Q.  One  moment;  you  say,  willful  neglect  of  dlit7;ir 
commissioner  — 
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Senator  O'Connor.— -  Mr.  Ooff,  find  out  what  significance  he 
attaches  to  •*  Willful  nej^lect  of  doty." 

The  Witness. —  I  withdraw  that  word.  I  do  not  sajr  that 
would  indicate  Captain  Doherty  was  a  party  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Then  you  withdraw  that  word  in  reference  to  Captain 
Doherty's  case,  but  it  was  simply  for  neglect  of  duty?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Captain  Martens  was  convicted  by  the  board  for  a  similar 
effense?    A.  I  say,  yes,  on  a  similar  offense. 

(I  Permitting  disorderly  places  to  be  in  his  precinct?  A. 
Bot  the  evidence  showed  his  knowledge  had  not  been  brought 
to  it  in  the  way  it  had  been  to  Captain  Doherty;  the  evidence 
ahowed  that  it  was  brought  to  his  attention  in  precisely  the  same 
way  it  was  to  Doherty's. 

Q.  You  drew  the  distinction  in  Doherty's  and  Martens'  caae, 
that  Doherty  knew  of  various  houses,  and  Martens  did  not  know 
of  the  houses  in  his  precinct?  A.  I  believe  the  evidence  in  both 
caaes  —  in  Doherty's  case  the  evidence  was  very  strong  showing 
Ma  attention  had  been  called  to  the  houses;  in  Martens'  case 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  But  in  Martens'  case  the  evidence  on  which  you  found  him 
guilty  showed  that  the  disorderly-houses  with  which  he  was 
charged  permitting  to  run  in  his  precinct  was  then,  actual 
meaaarement,  75  feet  from  the  station-house?  A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber where  it  was  located. 

Q.  That  is  the  fact?    A.  It  may  be;  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  evidence  appeared  before  you  that  would 
satiafy  you  of  his  neglect,  and  which  caused  you  to  find  him 
pilty  of  neglect  of  duty,  to  permit  a  disorderly-house  to  run 
within  75  feet  of  the  station-house  —  do  you  think  there  was 
anything  different  in  his  case  from  Captain  Doherty 's?  A.  I  do; 
I  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  because  he  made 
out  a  better  defense. 

().  He  did  not  make  out  a  defense  sufficient  to  acquit  him, 
beeaofle  700  fonnd  him  guilty?  A.  Well,  he  made  out  such  a 
Meoae  that  the  commissioners  did  not  consider  that  he  ought 
^  be  pBiiidied  T«7  mnch. 

■ndfiM^      wnr,  €OiiuiiiMd<mer;  yoo  found  him  guilty? 
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Q.  He  was  guilty  of  the  crime  charged?    A.  He  was  fined  30 

I 

-days'  pay.  [ 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know,  commissioner  the  distinction  between 
the  Doherty  case  and  the  Martens  case?  A.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  distinction. 

Q  Each  officer  being  found  guilty  of  the  same  oflfense?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  shade  of  distinction?  A.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion in  the  Martens  case  whether  he  was  guilty  at  all  or  not 

Q.  Well,  then?    A.  But  his  offense  would  show  that 

Q.  One  moment;  there  was  the  question  whether  he  was 
guilty  or  not;  then  a  doubt  was  raised  in  your  mind  as  to  Mb 
guilt?  A.  No;  his  defense  was  so  very  great  and  so  very 
strong  he  might  have  been  acquitted  on  that  evidence  iwt- 
withstanding  that  fact. 

Q.  You  in  your  conscience,  and  you  under  the  solemnity  of 
your  oath  could  not  acquit  him  on  the  evidence?  A.  No,  air; 
I  could  not.' 

•    Q.  And,  therefore,  as  you  could  not,  you  found  him  guilty? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Having  found  him  guilty  of  the  same  offense,  I  want  to 
know  the  distinguishing  feature  between  his  case  and  Doherty's 
case;    the    Doherty    case    resulting  in  his  dismissal  from  the 
force,  and  the   Martens   case   resulting  in  the  fine  of  30  days 
pay?     A.  The  Martens  penalty — the  board  can  inflict  his  dir 
miisisal  from  the  force,  and  the  next  penalty  is  30  days  pay;  and 
we  thought  Doherty's  offense  was  greater  than  Martens  and 
therefore  imposed  the  severest  penalty  that  could  be  imposed, 
and  in  the  Martens  case  we  imposed  the  next  highest  penalty 
we  can  impose. 

Q.  We  will  take  Captain  Price's  case,  tried  at  the  same  time, 
on  March  13th,  1894,  with  Martens;  he  was  convicted  also  of 
allowing  disorderly-  house  in  his  precinct  to  keep  open  and  to 
run,  and  failed  to  suppress  them?    A.  I  remember  he  was  tried. 

Q.  And  found  guilty?  A.  Yes;  he  was  tried  more  than  once, 
T  believe;  let  me  get  the  right  one  (examining  papers.) 

Q.  Thirteenth  of  March,  1894?    A.  Sixth  of  March,  was  it? 
Q.  Well,   that   is  the   date   of  the  trial;  the  conTictloii  was 
March  13;  now  what  was  the  finding  in  Captain  Prioe's  cawT 
A.  Five  days,  T  believe. 
Q.  Now    we    have  it,    commissioner,   that 
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police  captains  within  the  space  of  one  year,  each  charged 
with  precisely  the  same  offense,  and  each  found  guilty;  Cap- 
tain Price  is  fined  five  days'  pay,  Captain  Martens  was  fined  30 
days'  pay,  and  Captain  Doherty  was  dismissed  from  the  force; 
will  you  please  state  to  this  committee  the  distinguishing 
features  of  those  cases  that  caused  the  difference  in  the  respec- 
tive penalties?  A.  The  same  thing  arose  there  that  do  in  a 
court;  there  may  be  two  or  three  tried  for  precisely  the  same 
offense,  and  one  will  get  a  greater  penalty  than  the  other;  in 
Captain  Price's  case — 

Q.  You  are  reasoning  now;  you  are  not  answering  my  ques- 
tion?   A.  In  Captain  Price's  case  the  evidence  showed  beyond 
any  doubt  that  the  house  he  was  put  on  trial  for  was  closed, 
and  had  been  closed  for  a  long  time;  there  was  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  showing  that  the  house  had  been  open  at  the  time, 
or  around  the  time  he  was  charged  with  allowing  it  to  be  open, 
except  those  two  detectives  from  the  Central  oflBce  went  there 
and  m  some  disguise  or  other  got  into  the  house;    they  made 
inquiries  from  the  people  in  the  house,  and  they  were  told  the 
house  was  closed  up;  they  claimed  they  had  come  from  Denver; 
there  was  an  old  house-keeper  in  the  house  who  said  there  was 
nobody  in  the  house  and  they  came  again  the  next  night  and 
wanted  to  know  if  she  would  not  have  somebody  there  to  meet 
them  the  next  night;  the  first  night  I  believe  they  were  in  dress 
suits;  the  next  night  they  came  back,  and  if  my  judgment  is 
correct,  there  were  some  women  met  them  there,  but  they  did 
not  live  in  the  house  and  the  evidence  of  the  neighbors  living 
in  that  locality  showed  that  the  house  was  closed  up  for  some 
tune;  and  Captain  Price  was  found  guilty  for  the  reason  that 
the  board  considered  he  ought  to  have  been  more  vigilant  than 
he  had  been,  and  if  those  detectives  could  get  in  there  and  get 
women  to  come  in  he  ought  to  have  done  the  same;  but  the  evi- 
dence showed  the  detectives  had  been  shadowing  that  house, 
and  the  captain  went  through  the  house  on  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  only  one  or  two  nights  before  the  detec- 
fires  went  in  there. 

Q.  According  to  your  statement  Captain  Price  was  unjustly 
Wttricted?    A.  No;  I  do  not  say  that 

Q»  Bat  yon  say  that  the  board  found  him  guilty  because  he 
^tfit  lio  hK90  been  more  wtgllant  and  not  by  reason  of  his 

bouse?    A.  The  evidence  does 
re. 
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Q.  Then  why  did  jou  find  him  guilty  if  the  evidence  did  not 
show  a  disorderly-house  existed?  A.  The  evidence  showed 
that  those  two  Central  office  detectives  went  in  there  and  foand 
no  women  there  and  that  they  took  women  there. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  a  recital  of  the  evidence;  if  that  be 
«0y  and  assuming  its  correctness  as  I  do  from  your  word,  Cap- 
tain Price  was  innocent  of  permitting  a  disorderly-house  to  be 
run  in  his  precinct  because  the  evidence  you  have  narrated  here 
showed  that  the  disorderly-house  had  long  before  been  closed? 
A.  I  did  not  believe  the  house  was  open  at  the  time  he  was 
charged  in  the  complaint 

Q,  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  and  you  did  not  believe  it  at  the 
time  of  the  trial —  A.  I  did  not  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial. 

Q.  Why  did  you  convict  bim  on  these  serious  offenses  of  per- 
mitting a  disorderly -house  to  remain  open  in  the  precinct?  A. 
It  wa43  by  \\ay  of  serving  notice  on  him  that  he  must  be  more 
vigilant 

Q.  Could  not  that  be  done  by  reprimand  from  the  department 
and  an  oflRrial  notice?  V.  It  mi<?ht  L-;  done  that  way;  an^ 
permit  me  to  say  that  I  was  in  favor  of  a  reprimand. 

Q.  But  you  went  further  than  a  reprimand  and  you  voted  foi 
five  days'  pay  fine  after  conviction?  A.  I  did  after  the  com- 
missioners argued  it  over  I  voted  that  way. 

Q.  You  did  not  change  your  opinion  from  that  expressed  now 
that  that  house  was  not  open  at  the  time  he  was  charged?  A. 
The  evidence  did  not  show  it  was  open. 

Q.  Was  it  the  argument  of  your  brother  commissioners  that 
caused  you  to  vote  for  the  conviction,  or  was  it  the  evidence 
on  the  trial?  A.  Both  their  arguments  and  the  evidence;  I 
thought  he  might  have  been  a  little  more  watchful. 

Q-  Well, — ?  A.  And  a  reprimand  would  have  served  the 
same  reaaon  —  done  the  same  that  the  conviction  did. 

Q.  But  in  justice  to  Captain  Price  you  must  appreciate  the 
significance  of  a  judgment  of  conviction  against  him,  never 
mind  the  penalty  now,  what  a  bad  thing  that  is  in  the  depart- 
ment of  a  judgment  of  conviction  for  such  an  offense  against  a 
man  if  he  were  innocent  of  the  crime  or  of  the  offense;  yo« 
recognize  that  of  course?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  an  officer  seeks  promotion  to  a  higher  gnide  the 
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record  of  his  career  in  the  department  is  alwaya  examined  oy 
the  police  commissioners?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Price's  record  shows  among  other  things 
that  he  was  convicted  of  this  ojQTense,  which  is  a  crime  in  the  law ; 
do  yon  recognize  the  injustice  to  Captain  Price  if  that  conviction 
was  unjustly  procured  or  obtained?  A.  I  believe  it  was  nn- 
jostly  given;  yes,  I  believe  it  a  wrong  to  the  captain. 

Q.  You  testified  there  was  not  evidence  sufficient  to  justify 
a  conviction,  and  the  house  was  not  opened,  and  the  only  thing 
yon  voted  for  his  conviction  was  to  cause  him  to  be  more  vigi- 
lant?   A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  then  branded  him  as  having  been  guilty  of  an 
act  of  commission,  and  not  an  act  of  omission?  A.  I  stated 
that  fact  that  the  evidence  did  not  warrant  his  conviction 
for  neglect  of  duty  in  permitting  that  house  to  be  open;  the  evi- 
dence did  not;  and  it  went  further  and  showed  that  at  one 
particular  time  those  detectives  went  in  there,  and  I  took  the 
position  that  if  they  could  get  in  there  he  could  have  done  so 


By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Does  the  meting  out  of  punishment  make  any  distinction 
when  there  is  a  violation  of  a  positive  statute,  whether  a  result 
of  carelessness,  or  whether  they  have  been  active  and  it  is  an 
otter  failure  to  perform  the  duty,  knowing  the  facts;  for 
instance,  here  is  an  officer  knowing  here  is  a  house  of  ill-fame 
exists  and  he  did  not  suppress  it;  here  is  an  officer  of  another 
precinct  who  is  convicted  because  he  fails  to  discover  its  exist- 
ence; do  you  make  any  distinction  of  that  kind?  A.  No;  if  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  officer  has  done  all  he  could,  and  had  no 
infonnation  on  the  subject  he  might  be  considered  neglectful  of 
his  dnty. 

Q.  If  he  did  all  he  could  why  should  he  be  convicted  at  all? 
A.  There  are  some  rea-sons  for  it;  take  that  Captain  Price's 
caie;  the  evidence  showed  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
honsp  had  been  closed  for  a  long  time;  it  had  been  a  notorious 
koQse  for  some  years,  but  it  had  been  closed  for  some  time,  and 
file  party  had  moved  away ;  but,  nevertheless,  those  two  detec- 
thes  went  in  there,  and  on  the  second  occasion  they  had  some 
meet  them  there. 
lie  evidence  show  on  the  contrary  that  Captain  Price 
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had  done  everything  he  ought  to  have  done  to  discover  it?  A. 
The  evidence  showed  he  did  his  best. 

Q.  Then  what  was  he  convicted  for?  A.  For  not  endeavoring 
to  do  better,  I  presume.    \ 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  is  a  pretty  hard  rule,  when  a 
man  does  his  best    ' 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now  I  will  turn  to  the  case  of  Captain  Westeryelt,  for 
instance;  do  you  remember  Westervelt's  trial?  A.  I  remember 
he  was  tried;  I  do  not  recall  what  it  was  for  now. 

Q.  He  was  tried  and  convicted  of  permitting  an  opium  joint 
to  be  run  in  his  precinct;  that  is  a  disorderly-house  and  a  viola- 
tion of  law?    A.  I  leiii*  inl.(*r  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  believed  him  guilty?  A.  I  do  not  know  now  how 
I  voted  on  it. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  voted  him  guilty  if  you  did  not  believe 
him   guilty?    A.  Did   I  vote   that  way? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  I  do  not  recall  how  I  voted. 

Q.  He  was  fined  five  days'  pay;  then  I  take  the  case  of  Captain 
Haughey,  in  April,  1804,  of  permittinj:?  a  disorderly -house  to  be 
run  in  his  precinct;  and  he  was  fined  ten  days'  pay?  A.  The 
evidence  in  that  ease  was  very  li^ht  also. 

Q.  And  yet  you  found  him  guilty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sufficient  to  justify  you  in  your  conscience  to  justify  that 
judgment?    A.  Yes.  ' 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Witness,  did  you  ever  see  the  report  made  monthly  by 
the  captains  to  the  superintendent  of  the  houses  of  a  criminal 
or  quasi  criminal  character  in  other  precincts?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  did. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  among  the  police  commissioners  to  look 
at  these  reports  at  all?  A.  Those  reports  are  made  to  the 
superintendent  of  police;  and  the  superintendent  has  never 
made  a  report  of  any  kind  on  that  subject  to  the  commissicmers. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  asked  him  to?    A.  I  have  called  his  atten 
tion  to  the  rule  that  required  it.  and  asked  why  the  rule  was  not 
enforced. 

Q.  It  is  a  clear  neglect  of  duty  by  the  superintendent?  A. 
Perhaps  the  reason  he  failed  to  make  those  reports  was  be  had 
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noreportfl  from  the  captains  showing  a  violation  of  law;  and  I 
afterward  learned  that  some  order  of  that  kind  had  been  given 
to  the  captains  not  to  report  to  him  the  existence  of  any  disor- 
derly-houses, or  other  places  unless  they  had  certain  evidence 
to  sustain  it 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  it  that  private  citizens,  and 
leagues  and  other  combinations  of  citizens,  looked  at  these 
re|K)rt8  that  were  made  to  the  superintendent  with  reference 
to  the  police  department,  and  that  you  as  police  commissioner 
did  not?  A.  Because  the  rules  of  the  department  required  the 
superintendent  to  make  a  report  at  stated  times  to  the  com- 
migsioners,  and  if  he  has  failed  to  make  those  reports  it  is 
sufficient  evidence,  or  ought  to  be,  that  there  is  nothing  of  an 
illegal  character  going  on  that  he  knows  of.  > 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  In  that  connection,  you  said  you  understood  the  (Superin- 
tendent gave  orders  to  the  captains  that  they  were  not  to 
report  those  places  unless  they  had  legal  evidence?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  superintendent  made  each  cap- 
tain a  judge  of  what  was  the  legal  evidence?  A.  All  I  know  on 
that  subject  is  this;  it  came  out  on  the  trial  of  some  of  those 
captains  that  some  such  general  order  as  that  had  been  given 
by  the  superintendent ;  I  believe  some  captain  put  it  in  as  his 
defense: 

Q.  Sometimes  it  bothers  a  lawyer  to  tell  what  is  legal  evi- 
dence?    A.  Yes.' 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  I  can  not  understand  how  you  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
police  department  of  this  city  should  not  possess  yourself  of  the 
information  ready  at  hand  in  the  superintendent's  office  in 
respect  to  houses  of  criminal  character  in  the  various  precincts? 
A.  The  rules  of  the  department  provide  what  the  superinten- 
dent shall  do  and  what  the  commissioners  shall  do;  the  super- 
hitendent  was  supposed  to  report  to  the  commissioners  for 
histance  such  places,  and  if  he  does  not  make  such  report  I  pre- 
8nme  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  no  reports  from  the 
captains. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  when  the  law  was  amended  so  the 
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and  arrest  keepers  of  hooses  of  iU-bune  or  other  criniBil 
resorto  in  the  city,  that  the  Tery  next  numtfa  after  the  paaage 
of  that  amended  law  the  reporti  from  the  Tarlooa  caiptaim  all 
indicated  that  there  were  no  honsea  of  bad  character  in  thdr 
precinctSy  and  the  reports  of  the  mcmdi  preriona  indicated  all 
the  waj  from  a  dozen  to  15  in  each  precinct?  A.  When  wu 
that  law  passed? 

Q,  The  reports  were  prior  to  March,  1882,  where  the  hoiuet 
were  all  shown;  and  immediatelj  after  it  was  {Hreeented  to  the 
grand  jorr  in  March,  18d2,  the  new  order  went  into  effect?  A. 
That  was  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  general  order  to  the  8Qpe^ 
intendent,  I  refer  to;  after  that  general  order  I  do  not  tlunk 
there  were  many  rep<Mis  on  the  existence  of  disorderly-hoaaea 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Bnt  the  chairman  has  asked  you  if  it  was  not  within  yoar 
knowledge  that  the  superintendent  had  the  power  himself  to 
Issue  a  warrant?  A.  Certainly;  had  powers  ccmferred  on  the 
superintendent. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  elicit  is  this:  How  it  was  that  he,  a« 
rornrrnHHioruT,  did  not  know  that  just  as  soon  as  the  law  gave 
th<;  HiJi»orintf?ndent  the  power  himself  to  issue  a  warrant,  so 
that  thf'H^f  lioiiHes  could  not  be  informed  through  a  third  medium 
of  the  fact  that  a  raid  was  going  to  be  made,  that  the  reports 
from  tlie  ciiptains  to  the  superintendent  suddenly  omitted  refer- 
r-nce  to  all  Iiouhch  of  that  kind  in  his  precinct?  A.  That  law 
has  existed  for  years. 

Mr.  Moss. —  It  was  called  up  by  the  grand  jury  presentment 

Chairman  I>exow. —  Our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  that  law  existed. 

The  Witness. —  Every  person  knew  that  law  existed.  The 
Hiiperintendent  has  had  power  to  issue  warrants  for  20  years. 

By  Mr.  GoflF: 

Q.  What  the  chairman  has  reference  to  is  whether  that  law 
was  publicly  called  attention  to  in  the  city  by  the  grand  jury; 
that  Is  the  point,  commissioner,  in  March,  1892,  that  suddenly 
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the  reports  of  the  captains  showed  there  was  no  disorderly- 
hoases  in  their  precincts?  A.  I  have  no  information  on  that 
subject 

Q.  I  refer  to  these  trials  again;  we  find  here,  and  I  wish  you 
to  bear  with  me  in  the  question,  commissioner,  so  that  you  will 
accompany  me;  in  about  the  month  of  July,  of  this  year,  three 
captains,  Devery,  Cross  and  Doherty,  were  tried  before  the 
police  board  and  each  convicted  for  permitting  a  disorderly- 
house  to  run  in  his  respective  precinct,  and  each  captain  was 
dismissed  from  the  force;  in  this  year,  on  March  13,  1894,  Cap- 
tains Price  and  Martens  were  convicted  of  precisely  the  same 
offense;  Price  fined  five  days'  pay,  and  Martens  fined  10  days' 
pay;  on  April  4th,  of  this  year,  Captain  Westervelt  was  tried 
and  convicted  of  a  similar  offense,  that  is,  of  permitting  an 
opium  joint,  which  is  a  disorderly-house,  and  was  fined  five 
days'  pay;  in  the  same  month  of  this  year  —  April  —  Captain 
Haughey  was  convicted  of  permitting  a  disorderly-house  to  be 
run  and  was  fined  10  days'  pay;  can  you  explain  to  this  com- 
mittee what  distinction  or  difference  there  were  between  the 
cases  of  Price,  Martens,  Haughey  and  Westervelt,  who  were 
fined  different  sums,  and  the  cases  of  Devery,  Cross  and  Doherty, 
who  were  dismissed  from  the  force,  from  being  convicted  of 
the  same  offense?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can. 

Q.  Please  give  it  to  us?  A.  The  cases  are  entirely  dissimilar; 
in  the  cases  of  Captain  Cross,  Doherty  and  Devery  in  addition 
they  were  charged  with  permitting  houses,  or  certain  houses, 
of  prostitution  to  run  on  the  receipt  of  money  for  it;  they  were 
charged  with  taking  money  for  allowing  those  houses  to  run; 
in  the  other  cases  there  was  no  such  charge  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  stated  you  reported  that,  that  you  voted  for  the 
conviction  of  Captain  Doherty,  not  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
woman  as  having  been  accepted  perhaps,  but  upon  the  fact  that 
he  permitted  a  certain  disorderly-house  to  run?    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  your  judgment  is  not  based  at  all  upon  the  testi- 
mony regarding  the  bribe  taking?    A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  Then  your  judgment  was  given  solely  upon  the  ground 
that  you  had  permitted  disorderly-houses  to  run?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  the  evidence  of  the  captain  and  all  the  witnesses  called  for 
him  showed  that  the  house  was  a  notorious  one. 

Q.  I  simply  want  to  have  you,  if  you  can,  show  the  distin- 
guishing features,  and  the  causes  of  the  difference  in  the  judg- 
L.  487 
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inents  between  the  three  captains  who  were  dismissed  the 
force  and  the  four  captains  who  were  iined  from  Ave  to  thirtj 
days,  respectively?  A.  In  Captain  Doherty's  case,  as  I  stated, 
the  evidence  of  himself  and  his  witnesses  showed  the  house  wai 
openly  notorious  and  had  been  running  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  officers  of  his  precinct;  and  in  the  Martens  and 
Price  cases  the  evidence  was  almost  the  reverse,  showing  that 
they  had  done  everything  they  could  to  close  the  place,  and  ia 
fact  that  they  were  closed;  in  Doherty's  case  the  evidence 
showed  they  were  not  closed,  and  he  could  not  close  them. 

Q.  The  only  thing  is  we  can  not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  a 
I'rice  and  Haughey  were  either  convicted  justly  or  unjustly?  4 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  were  convicted  unjustly.  I 

Q.  If  they  were  convicted  justly  they  were  convicted  of  pe^    ■ 
mitting  a  house  to  run?    A.  There  was  no  evidence  that  there 
was  any  disorder  in  those  houses. 

Q.  They  had  no  right  to  be  convicted?    A.  Yes,  they  had  toa 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  if  Central  office  detectives  could  get 
into  those  houses  and  discover  disorder,  they  could  have  dis- 
covered it. 

Q.  If  there  was  no  disorder,  how  could  Central  office  detec- 
tives discover  disorder?  A.  They  could  have  brought  women  in 
there. 

Q.  If  they  could  have  done  that  why  did  you  convict  an  inno- 
cent man?    A.  I  don't  think  we  convicted  an  innocent  man. 

Q.  Then  if  he  was  not  innocent  he  must  have  been  guilty  of 
permitting  a  disorderly-house  to  run?  A.  But  the  guilt  was 
not  of  so  grave  a  character  as  to  warrant  a  severe  punishment 
I0  be  imposed. 

Q.  The  offense  was  the  same?  A.  The  offense  was  that  he  was 
negligent  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

Q.  Tliat  was  the  offense  he  was  proven  guilty  of?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Martens  for  instance  — 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Right  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Sheehan,  don't  you  think  that 
these  different  punishments,  that  is,  for  the  same  offense,  as 
appeared  on  the  trial,  do  not  have  a  tendency  to  create  an 
impression  among  the  forr.  thit  inMiion«e  und  pull  operates  to 
the  advantage  of  some  and  disadvantage  of  others?  A.  I  do  not 
believe  so. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

• 

Q.  From  the  proceedings  of  the  board  on  that  day,  commis- 
sioner, I  read:  ''Very  well,  said  President  Martin,  I  move  that 
Qaptain  Martens  be  found  guilty  and  that  a  iine  of  30  days'  pay 
be  imposed;"  you  remember  that,  Mr.  Sheehan?  A.  I  believe 
that  took  place. 

Q.  ''I  move  an  amendment  that  he  be  dismissed  the  force, 
explained,  Mr.  MacLean,  who  appointed  Martens  as  a  captain  "  7 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ''  I  think  dismissal  in  this  case  should  be  a  harsh  measure," 
said  Mr.  McClave.  ^^  Captain  Martens  has  been  a  careful  and 
painstaking  officer  for  17  years,  during  which  time  there  has  been 
bat  one  complaint  against  him,  on  which  he  was  fined  one  days' 
pay.  I  do  not  recall  an  instance  where  so  heavy  a  penalty  was 
imposed  for  failure  to  discover  and  close  up  a  disorderly-house, 
when  we  know  they  exist  all  over  the  city.  I  think  a  fine  of  30 
days'  pay  is  enough.'' 

Chairman  Lexow.— Who  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  Goff.—  Mr.  McClave. 

Senator  O'iJonnor. —  Was  that  a  part  of  the  official  record,  a 
part  of  the  official  minutes? 

Mr.  Goff. —  This  is  the  proceedings  of  the  board  in  open 
sessions  when  Captain  Martens  was  convicted. 

Q.  "  Mr.  JkfacLean,  with  a  show  of  impatience  retorted,  either 
the  captain  wilfully  neglected  his  duty,  or  he  was  inefficient; 
the  police  department  is  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and 
for  its  benefit,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  captain;  Mr.  MacLean's 
amendment  was  voted  down  and  President  Martinis  motion 
adopted;  Mr.  MacLean  voting  no;"  now  commissioner,  here 
was  a  motion  made  by  one  of  your  colleagues  in  the  board,  that 
this  man,  not  being  found  guilty,  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
force,  and  you  voted  against  that?  A.  I  did;  yes,  sir;  because 
the  punishment  was  too  severe,  and  was  not  warranted  by  the 
evidence. 

Q.  When  Commissioner  McClave  made  this  statement  in  his 
argument,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  against  MacLean's  motion  that 
no  such  penalty  had  ever  been  imposed  for  failure  to  disclose 
and  close  up  a  disordiMly-lioiist*.  *'  wIkmi  w(»  know  they  exist  all 
over  the  city  "  was  there  any  comment  made  by  your  brother 
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commissioners  in  open  session  of  the  board?    A,  I  do  not  recall 
of  his  ever  making  use 'of  any  such  words. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not?  A.  He  may  have;  I  do  not 
recall  them. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  is  not  correct?  A.  I  will  swear  noth- 
inb  about  it;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  said  it  or  not 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  that  disorderly-houses  existed 
all  over  the  city?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Senator  O'Connor  asked  you  a  question  here  with  refer- 
ence of  what  is  called  a  pool ;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  captains 
who  were  fined  belonged  to  the  faction  or  ring  in  the  police 
dei>artment  know  as  the  Sheehan -Williams  Ring?  A.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing,  Mr.  Qoflf. 

Q.  I  ask  you  for  the  fact,  if  their  sentences  were  not  leniently 
imposed  from  the  fact  that  they  were  friend  and  pets  of  Inspec- 
tor Williams  and  Commissioner  Sheehan?  A.  I  never  heard 
of  it      • 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  or  not?    A.  It  is  not  the  fact 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  police  department  certain  captains 
are  regarded  as  particularly  the  friends  of  certain  commission- 
ers?   A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  heard  it  stated  in  any  way,  or  do  you  know 
it  to  be  so  regHfded,  formally  or  informally,  that  certain  cap- 
tains have  the  friendship  or  protection,  aft  we  may  call  it,  ol 
certain  commissioners?    A.  I  never  heard  of  it 

Q.  Haven't  certain  commissionors  taken  particular  pains  to 
protect  particular  captains  from  harm  in  the  department?  A. 
not  that  I  know  of;  no  such  case  has  come  before  me. 

Q.  Have  there  been  cases  brought  before  you  while  you  were 
commissioner,  ,charging  officials  of  the  department  of  permit- 
ting disorderly-houses  to  run  before  March,  1894?  A.  Before? 
Ko;  please  repeat  the  question. 

Q.  Had  there  ever  been  cases  brought  before  you  for  trial 
charging  police  officers  with  permitting  disorderly-houses  to 
run  in  their  precinct  before  or  prior  to  March,  1894?  A.  Why, 
the  cases  we  have  been  speaking  of  were  brought  before  us 
prior  to  that  time,    i 

Q.  These  cases  arose  this  year?    A.  You  mean  prior  to  those. 

Q.  Prior  to  those?  A.  I  do  not  recall  any;  there  may  have 
t)een;  there  were  some  cases,  but  I  do  not  recall  what  tbey 
are  now.     * 
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•  Q.  Ib  it  not  a  fact  that  it  was  the  appointment  of  the  Senate 
investigating  committee  by  the  Benate  that  quickened  the 
action  of  the  police  commissioners  in  instituting  those  trials 
and  producing  the  convictious?  A.  [  do  not  think  it;  I  think 
some  of  those  charges  were  made  before  the  committee  were 
appointed;  the  charges  emanated  with  the  superintendent 

Q.  He  was  directed  by  the  commissioners  to  make  ihone 
charges?  A.  No,  sir;  only  in  some  cases;  in  some  cases  I  think 
they  emanated  entirely  from  the  superintendent 

Q.  Now,  before  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  it  appears 
that  in  January,  1893,  Inspector  Williams  and  Captain  Doherty 
were  charged  with  permitting  gambling  houses  to  be  run; 
Inspector  Williams  was  acquitted,  and  Captain  Doherty  was 
reprimanded?  A.  That  was  prior  to  the  appointment  of  this 
committee,  wasn't  it? 

Q.  Precisely,  in  1893;  further  on  and  before  the  appointment 
of  this  committee,  at  the  same  time.  Inspector  McAvoy  and  Cap- 
tain Westervelt  were  charged  with  permitting  an  opium  joint 
to  be  run;  and  Inspector  McAvoy  and  Captain  Stephenson 
were  charged  with  permitting  gambling  houses  to  be  run; 
Inspector  McAvoy  was  acquitted,  and  Captains  Stephenson  and 
Westervelt  were  reprimanded?    A.  I  remember  those  cases. 

Q.  So  that  since  the  appointment  of  this  committee  has  there 
been  a  charge  preferred  against  a  police  captain  in  which  the 
police  captain  has  been  acquitted?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which?    A.  Captain  Price. 

Q.  Captain  Price?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  charge  was  that?  A.  There  was  two  charges;  I 
think  he  was  acquitted  on  each  occa,pion. 

Q.  What  two  charges;  since  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mittee?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  two  charges  were  they?  A.  I  believe  the  first 
charge  was  made  by  the  superintendent  for  testifying  in  a 
different  manner  in  Jefferson  Market  Court  to  what  he  did  in 
Special  Sessions. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  Warren  Lewis  case?  A.  I  believe  that 
was  it,  and  on  trial  it  was  dismissed. 

Q.  Warren  Lewis  was  a  particular  crony  of  yours,  wasn't  he? 
A.  No,  sir,  no  more  than  yours. 

Q.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pequod  Club?  A.  I  believe  he 
was. 
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Q.  And  on  that  charge  Captain  Price,  who  was  in  your  pre^ 
cinct,  the  charge  was  dismissed?    A.  He  is  not  in  mj  precinct 

Q.  He  is  in  that  neighborhood?  A.  He  is  on  the  west  side; 
I  live  on  the  west  side. 

Q.  Your  district  is  known  as  the  Thirteenth  district?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  precinct  is  the  Twentieth?     A.  The  Twentieth; 
the  police  precinct  1  live  in  is  the  Sixteenth. 
Q.  They  adjoin  each  other?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Price  is  a  member  of  the  Pequod  Club?    A.  He  is  not 
Q.  Wasn't  he?    A.  He  was  until  last  December;   I  think  it 
was  last  December;  I  may  be  mistaken;  I  think  it  was  before 
election  he  resigned. 

Q.  It  was  around  that  period  he  resigned?  xV.  Yes;  he  gave 
no  reason  for  resigning,  and  if  I  am  correct  I  think  it  was 
before  the  trial  of  those  cases  too. 

Q.  After  the  conviction  of  Captain  Martens  on  the  offenses 
charged  against  him  you  received  a  complaint  against  him  for 
permitting  a  notorious  place  to  exist  very  neai'  to  the  statioo- 
house?  A.  I  think  there  was  some  such  complaint;  I  do  not 
recall  it  unless  you  can  refresh  my  mind. 

Q.  And  on  that  complaint  the  board  referred  it  to  the  super- 
intendent, did  you?  A.  Now  I  recall  it;  there  was  some  com* 
plaint;  1  don't  know  where  it  came  from;  but  it  was  referred 
to  the  sui)erinlendent  to  investigate  and  report,  and  put  the 
ollicer  on  trial  if  it  was  warranted. 

Q.  This  complaint  that  went  before  the  police  board  after 
the  conviction  of  Captain  Martens  reads  in  part  as  follows:  "If, 
as  we  would  fain    believe,   your   instinct  are  outraged  by  the 
proximity  of    such  a  nest    of  nastiness  by  what  sedative  con- 
siderations are  we  to  suppose  that  those  instincts  are  kept  con- 
tinually under  a  severe  and  constant  aggravation;  we  merely 
want  to  know  what  counter  weight  you  avail  of  to  preserve  the 
equanimity  of  your  righteous  soul  when  poured  upon  by  the 
distracting  irritations  of  Cochran's  dive;  it  is  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  case  that  although  Commissioner  MacLfean  was 
known  to  have  taken  steps  last  Friday  looking  to  your  inves- 
tigation before    the   board,    your  neighbor  on  the  comer  and 
other  neighbors  only  a  little  more  remote  were  running  thdr 
lecherous  traffic  with  the  same  openness  and  enthnsiasm  Fridaj 
evening  that  they  had  been  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week,  tH 
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if  which  at  least  suggests  the  confidence  which  you  have  in  the 
inill  of  the  commissioners ; "  this  letter  was  addressed  to  the  cap- 
tain and  referred  by  him  to  his  superior  officer,  and  by  his 
niperior  o£Bcer  referred  to  the  superintendent;  "we  make  no 
apology,"  the  complaint  or  letter  says,  "  for  the  unqualified 
terms  in  which  we  have  couched  our  complaint;  we 
are  dealing  with  a  captain  who  has  recently  been  con- 
victed of  shabby  discharge  of  official  duty,  and  there 
are  times  when  impatience  and  indignation  is  the  only 
mode  of  address  which  self-respecting  men  have 
either  the  power  or  right  to  employ;"  notwithstand, 
commissioner,  your  previous  declaration  in  the  board  that 
thereafter  in  1892  that  all  communications  from  Dr.  Park- 
horst  should  reach  the  waste  basket,  this  communication, 
which  is  signed  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  the  executive  officers  of  his 
society,  was  referred  by  the  board  to  the  police  superintendent 
to  investigate?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  evidently  had  changed  your  opinion  of  Dr.  Park- 
Imrst?    A.  Not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  How  was  it  that  you  did  not  move  the  communications 
to  go  into  the  waste  basket,  where  you  officially  threatened  all 
communications  from  him  should  go?  A.  I  did  not  do  it;  that 
is  the  best  answer. 

Q.  You  have  a  reason  for  not  doing  it?  A.  I  bad  no  reason 
whatever.  i 

Q.  You  considered  the  communication  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  save  it  from  the  waste  basket?  A.  I  was  very  willing 
to  know  whether  the  facts  set  out  in  that  communication  were 
correct,  and  it  was  sent  to  the  proper  source  in  the  police  depart- 
ment from  which  he  could  get  that  information. 

Q.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  at  your  change  of  heart?  A.  I 
have  no  change  of  heart  at  anytime;  I  have  the  same  heart 
always;  and  in  the  right  place  always,  too. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  day  after  —  (a  communication  was  handed 
to  the  witness) 

Senator  Cantor. —  It  announces  a  meeting  of  the  police  com- 
missioners at  half  past  one. 

Mr.  GoflF.—  All  right. 

Q.  On  the  next  day  Commissioner  MacLean  moved  that  Cap- 
tain Martens  be  tried  for  failure  to  suppress  this  place,  that  is, 
Cochran's  dive?    A.  \Miere  is  that  place;  that  is  not  the  place 
t  Uartens  was  tried  on. 
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Q.  Oh  no;  it  is  Thirty-fifth  street  and  Third  avenoe?  A.  That 
la  a  saloon  there. 

Q.  Cochran's  dive;  that  is  the  station-house  in  Thirty-flftk 
street  west  of  Third  avenue,  and  this  place  was  a  door  or  two 
away  from  the  station-house?    A.  It  was  about  160  feet 

Q.  Beventy-fiye,  I  am  told  was  the  actual  measurement,  com- 
missioner; '^  But  this  was  amended  by  President  Martin  so  that 
the  captain  was  instructed  to  report  about  the  place  to  tiie 
board  through  Superintendent  Byrnes;  this  amendment  was 
carried,  Commissioner  MacLean  being  the  only  dissenting  ?ote; 
the  letter  sent  to  Captain  Martens  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  Society  ii 
as  follows:"  x\nd  then  it  reports  the  same  letter;  now  what 
became  of  the  accusation  in  regard  to  Cochran's  dive?  A.  Yo» 
have  probably  got  it  there. 

Q.  I  ask  if  you  know?    A.  There  was  some  report  made  to 
the  commissioners,  on  which  knowledge  they  acted,  I  presome. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  course  they  took?    A.  I  don't  know 
unless  I  knew  what  the  report  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  was  put  on  trial?  A.  1 
know  he  was  not. 

Q.  Inspector  Williams  comes  here  again  in  his  report  relating 
to  this  charge  presented  by  Dr.  Parkhurst;  do  you  remember 
his  report  that  I  read  to  you  yesterday,  commissioner?  A.  Yei, 
sir;  that  place  was  in  Inspector  Williams'  district. 

Q.  We  find  the  inspector  here  again:  "Inspector  WilliamB 
made  a  visit  to  Cochran's  place  on  Monday  night,  and  for  a 
long  time  on  yesterday  morning  he  was  in  conversation  with 
Commissioner  McClave.  The  commissioner  said  the  saloon  was 
a  very  orderly  place,  while  the  proprietor  has  the  appearance 
of  being  a  good  citizen.  Tliere  was  no  indication  that  the  place 
was  a  resort  for  disreputable  persons,  although  behind  a  glass 
partition  are  several  small  rooms,  each  big  enough  to  hold  a  table 
and  two  or  three  chairs.  Anyone  who  desires  to  drink  in  com- 
parative privacy  can  occupy  these  rooms.  The  inspector  said, 
*I  think  Dr.  Parkhurst's  letter,'  said  Inspector  Williams,  *i» 
couched  in  language  which  is  a  disgrace  to  a  man  of  his  posi- 
tion and  of  his  intelligence.  It  shows  clearly  the  animus  he 
has  against  the  police  department.' "  Do  you  remember,  after 
refreshing  your  memory,  of  any  action  the  police  commissionerfl 
took  upon  this  charge?    A.  I  remember  that  communication ;  I  do 
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not  know  what  the  precise  action  was,  but  I  know  the  captain 
wa8  not  put  on  trial,    f 

Q.  There  was  nothing  done  so  far  as  that  goes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  same  thing  —  A.  I  remember,  Mr.  Ooff,  that 
before  that  was  disposed  of,  I  went  up  there  with  three  other 
gentlemen  to  that  particular  place,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  12  o'clock,  and  I  saw  it  was  the  same 
character  of  saloon  that  you  find  all  over  on  the  east  side. 

Q.  Yes,  that  was  after  this  letter  had  been  made  public?  A. 
After  the  letter  came  from  Dr.  Parkhurst. 

Q.  And  it  had  been  made  public  in  the  newspapers?  A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  Then  you  went  up  to  Corcoran's  dive — ?  A.  That  was 
after  it  was  referred  to  the  superintendent  for  investigation. 

Q.  Then  you  went  up  investigating  to  find  evidence  of  crimina- 
lity? A.  I  agree  to  that;  I  went  up  there  after  Inspector 
Williams  made  his  report  stating  there  had  been  nothing  there. 

Q.  After  Inspector  Williams  had  gone  and  reported  there  was 
certain  private  room  there  with  glass  partitions  in  which  drink- 
ing could  be  had  in  privacy,  you  went  there?  A.  I  wanted  to 
lee  if  there  was  anything  in  the  place. 

Q.  Yon  wanlec'  to  see  of  Mr.  Corcoran  was  the  reputable  citizen 
that  Jnfc:pector  Williams  reported  him  to  be?  A.  I  went  to 
latisfy  myself  as  to  the- character  of  the  place;  I  found  it  a 
liqaor  store  such  as  you  find  on  the  east  side. 

Q.  In  all  seriousness  do  you  expect  this  committee  to  regard 
as  serious  that  you,  a  police  commissioner,  after  such  a  letter 
88  that  had  been  made  public,  and  after  Inspector  Williams  had 
gone  there  and  made  his  report  concerning  it,  that  you  could 
go  and  find  in  that  place  evidences  of  a  disorderly-house;  did 
TOtt  expect  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  after  that  report  of  Inspector 
Williams  was  made  known  to  the  public,  then  if  there  had  been 
anything  disorderly  going  on  there  that  man  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  it,  and  would  not  be  on  his  guard ;  but  I  went  there 
after  it  was  publi-hed  and  found  nothing  running  there,  and 
foimd  it  the  same  sort  of  a  saloon  as  you  find  on  the  east  side; 
and  I  was  in  the  there  between  half-past  11  and  12  o'clock,  and 
nobody  in  the  place  knew  who  I  was  or  anything  about  me; 
I  saw  two  or  three  men  in  the  bar-room  dilnking;  that  is  all  I 
M  see;  we  went  away,  and  came  back  again;  and  then  I  went 
L.  488 
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down  tbe  street  aad  one  of  the  parties  with  me  weat  badL  and 
had  some  drinks  in  there. 

Q.  By  the  way,  when  you  went  in  there  did  you  drop  into  tlie 
station-house?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  Corcoran  lias  ever  sued  Dr.  Parkkant 
for  libel?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  captain  to  whom  the  letter  wai 
addressed  has  ever  sued  Dr.  Parkhurst  for  libel  or  taken  anj 
proceedings  against  him?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Now  you  have  said  with  regard  to  these  reports  <rf  corrup- 
tion ;  I  ask  you  if  there  ever  was  brought  to  yoor  knowledge  a 
specific  charge  of  corruption  in  the  police  department  by  any 
responsible  authority  or  any  responsible  person  during  yoor 
term  of  office?  A.  Ton  mean  by  that  the  payment  of  money 
to  officers? 

Q.  Anything;  corruption  is  a  generic  term;  it  covers  every- 
thing? A.  No  specific  charge  that  I  recall,  except  those  tbat 
have  been  brought  to  our  attention  lately. 

Q.  I  mean  at  the  time  of  your  appointment,  or  after  your 
appointment?    A.  A  specific  charge? 

Q.  Yes;  you  were  appointed  in  May,  wasn't  it?  A.  No;  I  wa« 
appointed  in  March,  1892. 

Q.  Well,  I  find  that  in  March,  1892,  the  grand  jury  of  thii 
county  for  that  term  addressed  a  presentment  to  the  honorable 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  and  the  honorable  recorder. 
Frederick  Smythe,  and  in  that  presentment  the  grand  jury  of 
this  county,  under  their  oaths,  say:  "The  present  situation  cer- 
tainly warrants  the  condemnation  of  the  police  department  in 
the  matter  above  mentioned;  the  force  is  paid  liberally  (or 
the  work  of  enforcing  the  law;  they  do  enforce  the  law  in  many 
respects  in  a  superior  manner;  but  if  they  be  permitted  to 
discriminate  in  certain  forms  of  crime,  for  reasons  well  known 
to  themselves,  there  is  no  telling  where  the  same  course  will 
lead  them  to,  or  leave  the  interests  of  our  city.    Circumstances 
and  testimony  offered  have  tended  to  show  financial  considera- 
tions in  some  cases  for  laws  administered.    Indeed,  the  pub- 
licity with  which  the  law  is  violated,  and  the  immunity  from 
arrest   enjoyed    by   the   law-breaker  is  inconsistent  with  anj 
other  theory.    It  is  obvious  that  when  a  tender  by  a  law-breaker 
of  payment  for  protection  would  subject  him  to  penalties,  not 
only  for  his  acknowledged  crime,  but  also  for  bribe  giving,  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  collect  trustworthy  evidence  in  di»«* 
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proof  of  such  charges.  It  has  been  thought  best,  at  the  present 
time,  to  go  no  farther  than  to  make  this  general  presentment, 
so  that  the  courts  and  the  residents  of  our  city  may  be  properly 
informed  against  the  dangerous  evil  that  is  in  the  midst  of  us." 
And  supplemental  to  that  on  March  31st,  an  additional  present- 
ment was  presented  by  the  same  grand  jury,  in  which  they 
say:  "There  must  be  a  public  awakening  which  will  cover 
with  shame  those  who  profit  by  vice,  those  who  reap  rich  rentals 
by  furnishing  it  with,  homes,  those  officials  who  prostitute  the 
public  service  by  taking  one  salary  to  make  crime  difficult,  and 
many  salaries  to  protect  it  ,  and  those  who  through  fear,  or 
through  complicity  with  evil,  exert  their  influence  to  hinder 
the  public  spirited  work  of  those  who  are  trying  to  make  our 
city  a  better  and  a  safer  place."  A.  When  was  that  made;  just 
about  the  time  I  was  appointed? 

Q.  You  were  appointed  in  the  month  of  March?  A.  And  that 
was  made  in  March. 

Q.  And  this  was  presented  on  the  31st  of  March,  1892?  A. 
That  is  not  a  specific  charge;  it  is  a  general  charge. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Q.  Without  wishing  to  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  your  examination  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question;. how 
many  officers  of  the  force  are  detailed  to  special  duty  guarding 
the  property  of  corporations  or  other  persons  or  parties  in  this 
city  are  paid  by  the  city,  for  whose  services  the  city  gets  no 
services  or  compensation?  A.  There  are  no  officers  detailed  to 
perform  duties  for  corporations. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  about  that?  A.  I  am  certain  about  that; 
yes,  sir; 

Q.  Will  jou  follow  up  that  line,  Mr.  Goff. 
The  Witness. — Tliere  are  officers  detailed  on  piers  and  such 
places  as  that 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Yes,  I  will  remember  that,  Mr.  Chairman;  now  here  was  a 
presentment  made  by  the  grand  inquest  of  this  county  just 
when  you  were  being  inducted  into  office,  the  same  month,  you 
being  a  new  man  in  this  office,  was  this  presentment  brought 
to  your  attention  at  all,  or  did  you  hear  of  it?  A.  I  probably 
read  it  in  the  papers.' 

Q.  Did  this  presentment  form  any  part  of  the  general  rumor 

and  report  you  have  spoken  of?    A.  I  presume  it  d 
Q.  This  presentment  coming  from  the  grand  jury 
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af 8umed  they  have  some  eyidence,  because  they  could  not  make 
a  presentment  without  having  some  evidence?  A.  I  presume 
they  had  some  evidence.. 

Q.  This  grand  jury  having  heard  evidence  on  this  question 
and  submitted  their  views  in  a  formal  indictment  of  the  police 
force,  did  you,  as  a  new  commissioner,  take  any  steps  whatever 
to  rid  the  police  force  of  the  grave  crimes  charged  against 
them  by  the  grand  jury?  A.  I  believe  I  talked  with  some  of  the 
commissioners  about  it,  audi  think  the  information  I  got  was 
that  the  superintendent  was  investigating  the  evidence  that 
had  been  taken  by  the  grand  jury;  and  I  think  my  attention  was 
afterward  called  to  the  fact  that  most  of  it  was  based  on  new» 
papers  attacks  on  the  department 

Q,  Sir?  A.  I  referred  to  it,  and  talked  to  my  associates  on 
the  subject,  and  that  my  judgment  now  is  that  as  the  super- 
intendent was  looking  into  the  matter  he  inquired  as  to  the 
evidence  produced  before  the  grand  jury  it  was  learned  that 
the  evidence  was  composed  wholly  of  attacks  made  by  the 
newspapers. 

Q.  The  superintendent  himself  was  before  the  grand  jury? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  heads  of  the  police  department  were  before  the 
grand  jury?    A.  I  do  not  know  about  that 

Q.  I  am  informing  you  and  the  public  records  bear  out  what 
I  tell  you?    A.  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  You  were  a  new  commissioner  just  barely  put  into  office 
and  it  would  not  be  assumed  that  the  grand  jury  would  inquire 
from  you?  A.  I  remember  the  superintendent  was  before  the 
grand  jury  at  that  time;  I  remember  he  talked  with  me 
about  it 

Q.  That  shows  that  the  testimony  before  that  grand  jury 
was  of  a  more  solid  nature  than  the  reports  in  the  newspapers? 
A.  I  do  not  recall  all  the  superintendent  told  me,  but  I  know 
among  the  stuff  was,  the  charges  were  mostly  based  on  the 
newspaper  charges. 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer,  and  don't  you  know  that  a  grand  jury 
is  a  legal  body,  can  not  proceed  to  make  a  formal  indictment 
against  a  body  like  the  police  force  of  New  York  upon  mere 
newspaper  accounts  and  statements?     A.  They  ought  not  if 

they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  this  grand  jury  presented  this  indict- 
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sent  to  the  police  force  on  aewspaper  accounts?    A.  I  do  not 
Bean  to  saj  it 
'    (^  As  matter  of  fact  they  were  one  month  in  taking  that 
:  teitimony  from  the  police  department?    A.  I  don't  know  any- 
i  fldag  about  it 

I  Q.  Let  me  call  yonr  attention  to  a  public  statement  of  the 
foranan  of  the  grand  jury,  Mr.  Tabor,  a  few  days  afterwards 
ia  which  he  said  that  the  evidence  before  the  grand  jury  indi- 
ttted  that  blackmail  to  the  extent  of  from  seven  to  ten  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum  were  paid  to  the  police  department  of  this 
dty;  do  yon  remember  that  published  statement,  published 
in  all  the  newspapers,  by  Mr.  Tabor,  the  chairman  of  the  grand 
jury,  who  made  that  statement?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
did  or  not;  if  he  made  that  statement  he  lied;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  levy  any  such  blackmail. 

Q.  And  you  state  now,  commissioner,  that  this  gentleman,  a 
reputable  resident  of  Now  York  city,  a  well  known  merchant 
a  man  who  has  been  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  for  a  great 
nmnber  of  times,  and  after  hearing  testimony  for  a  month  and 
making  that  statement,  lied?    A.  Yes,  that  is  my  answer  to  it 

Q.  Then  you  make  the  answer  that  he  lied?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  in  any  way  qualify  the  lie  that  he  uttered; 
was  it  to  the  amount  or  to  the  fact?  A.  I  have  said  before 
that  I  had  a  notion  myself  that  something  of  that  kind  was 
going  on;  but  when  a  man  stands  up  and  makes  a  statement 
of  that  kind  he  must  have  made  a  mistake. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again,  did  Mr.  Tabor  lie  as  to  the  amount  received 
in  blackmail  by  the  police  department,  or  as  to  the  fact  that 
tliey  received  any  blackmail?  A.  I  am  not  denying  that  black- 
mail has  been  going  on  in  the  department  for  20  years; 
bat  I  do  not  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge;  I  only  base  my 
knowledge  from  rumor.    ♦ 

Q.  Then  we  have  it  that  Mr.  Tabor  did  not  lie  as  to  black- 
mail being  paid  to  the  department:  now  I  am  trying  to  differen- 
tiate where  you  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  falsehood 
and  the  truth?    A.  I  think  he  lied  all  through  that  statement 

Q.  Did  he  lie  when  he  said  that  the  police  department 
received  blackmail?    A.  I  don't  know  what  — 

Q.  Did  he?  A.  I  don't  know  what  information  he  had  about 
UidmialL 

^  No;  meet  the  question  squarely  and  answer  it?    A.  I  don't 
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think,  he  had  any  evidence  except  what  he  read  in  the  news- 
papers 

Q,  I  don't  care  for  your  thoughts  at  all;  meet  the  question 
fairly  and  squarely  now ;  do  not  dodge ;  did  Mr.  Tabor  lie  in  that 
part  of  his  statement  where  he  said  that  the  police  department 
received  blackmail?    A.  I  don't  know  what  information  he  had. 

Q.  Did  he  lie?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  subject. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  that  he  lied?    A.  Yes;  on  — 

Q.  We  have  that  irom  you  several  times;  that  is  an  important 
statement  coming  from  a  police  commissioner  of  this  city 
against  a  foreman  of  a  grand  jury;  now  I  ask  you  did  Mr.  Tabor 
lie  in  that  part  of  his  statement  where  he  said  the  police  depart- 
ment received  blackmail?  A.  I  think  anybody  who  states  that 
any  department  received  blackmail  to  the  extent  of  f  10,000,000 
a  year  lies 

Q.  Will  you  answer  my  question;  you  will  answer  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent way;  did  Mr,  Tabor  lie  when  he  said  that  the  police 
department  of  this  city  received  blackmail?  A.  He  lied  when 
he  said  the  police  department  levied  |10,000,000  a  year  on  the 
city  of  New  York.  » 

Q.  Did  he  lie  when  he  said  the  police  department  of  this  city 
received  blackmail  of  this  city;  you  are  dodging?  A.  I  told 
you  my  opinion  as  to  blackmail. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  to  a  fact;  you  have  charged  this  gentle- 
man with  lying;  now  I  ask  you  did  he  lie  when  he  said  the 
police  department  of  this  city  received  blackmail?  A.  He  lied 
when  he  said  they  levied  f  10,000,000  blackmail  in  the  city  of 
New  York.      < 

Q.  He  did  not  lie  when  he  said  the  police  department  received 
blackmail  ?  A.  I  said  I  admitted  that  some  have  received  black- 
mail. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:    ' 
Q.  You  know  it  don't  you?    A.  I  do  not  know  it. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 
Q.  You  believe  it 

By  Chairman  Lexow:    ' 

Q.  Why  did  you  convict  the  captains  you  have  convicted  of 
crime?    A.  In  those  cases  we  have  the  evidence. 
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Q.  Then  you  knew  blackmail  was  paid?    A.  In  those  eases; 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

(^  Did  Mr.  Tabor  lie  when  he  said  the  police  department  of 
Mb  city  received  blackmail?    A.  I  answered  your  question. 

Q.  No;  you  have  not;  I  will  put  the  question  again;  it  has 
)een  put  a  great  many  times. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  know  he  did  not  lie,  Mr.  Goflf. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  want  to  get  the  commissioner  on  record;  he  has  charged 
jds  gentleman  with  lying  several  times  in  this  ease?  A.  Every 
sensible  man  in  Sew  York  would  say  he  lied  when  he  made  such 
I  charge. 

Q.  Ck)mmisBioner,  in  jiistice  to  yourself  I  ask  you  to  place  upon 
the  rf*cord  your  answer  to  my  question ;  did  Mr.  Tabor  lie  when 
he  said  the  police  department  received  blackmail?  A.  He  may 
have  had  some  infonnation  that  warranted  him  in  making  that 
statement 

Q.  Did  he  lie?  A.  He  lied  when  he  said  |10,000,000  was 
levied  on  the  people  of  New  York. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  he  lied  when  he  said  the  police  department 
received  blackmail?  A.  I  presume  he  had  some  evidence  that 
he  based  his  opinion  on. 

Q.  Yiu  can  not  s^ear  he  lied  when  j*.  u  sai  I  that?  A.  I  am 
not  referring  to  that  matter. 

Q.  You  make  your  answer  that  when  you  said  he  lied  you  did 
not  mean  he  lied  in  that  portion  of  his  statement  that  the  police 
department  received  blackmail?  A  For  20  years  they  have 
received   blackmail. 

Q.  Why  do  you  always  drag  in  20  years;  what  do  you  know 
about  it?    A.  Heresay;  just  what  you  know  about  it. 

Q.  Haven't  you  stated  that  your  knowledge  of  corruption  in 
this  city  arose  largely  from  the  t«  s'imony  t.ikcn  before  this  com- 
mittee? A.  No,  sir;  I  have  read  it  in  the  newspapers  seven  or 
eight  years. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  your  conviction  that  blackmail  was 
PJdd,  arose  from  the  testimony  before  this  committee?  A,  No, 
when  it  was  brought  home  in  this  particular  caaa 

Qi  I  ^111  refer  again  to  my  qaefltion»  eom 
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Tabor  lie  when  he  said  the  police  department  of  this  citj 
received  blackmail?  A.  I  say  he  may  have  had  some  evidence 
or  information  that  warranted  him  in  making  that  statement; 
whether  he  lied  or  not  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Ton  have  said  of  this  gentleman  —  Mr.  Sheehan,  in  justice 
to  yourself  and  this  gentleman  —  by  you  —  you  being  a  public 
ofBcial,  during  his  term  of  ofBce  —  I  ask  you  when  you  said  he 
Hed,  did  you  mean  to  say  that  he  lied  in  that  part  of  his  state- 
ment where  he  charged  the  police  department  of  receiving  black- 
mail? A«  I  mean  to  say  he  may  have  had  some  information  on 
which  he  based  his  assertion  that  they  received  blackmail;  but 
he  lied  when  he  said  they  received  |10,000,000  a  year  annually 
blackmail  from  the  people  of  New  York. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  deal  fairly  with  Mr.  Tabor;  and  while  you 
have  made  a  very  intemperate  answer  I  want  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  put  you  own  record;  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
intend  us  to  believe,  or  understand,  that  Mr.  Tabor  lied  when 
he  said  the  police  department  received  blackmail?  A.  In  all 
probability  he  had  evidence  when  he  made  that  statement 

Q.  I  want  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  removing  from  your- 
self the  stigma  of  charging  a  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  of  being 
a  liar  in  his  public  statement?  A.  I  say  in  answer  to  that  he 
had  no  evidence  that  justified  him  in  making  such  a  statement 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  It  is  impossible  to  say  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  could  be  levied  on  the  city  of  New  York  by  the 
police  of  New  York  in  the  way  of  blackmail;  why  the  people 
would  have  risen  up  and  stricken  them  out  of  existence. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  what  they  are  doing  now. 

The  Witness.— Time  will  tell. 

By  Mr.  Qofif  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  Mr.  Tabor  lied  only 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  received  by  the  police  department 
for  blackmail?  I  will  take  it  in  every  possible  phase?  A.  If 
I  saw  Mr.  Tabor's  communication  and  read  it  through  I  would 
be  a  better  judge. 

Q.  You  have  under  the  statement  I  made  declared  him  to  be 
a  liar?  A.  So  far  as  the  amount  he  claimed  was  collected  t^ 
the  police  force. 

Mr.  Ooff. — ^I  believe  a  communication  has  been  received  tiiat 
there  is  a  meeting  at  half -past  1  of  the  board;  and  I  snggest  a 
recess  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  until  half -past  2. 
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The  Witness, —  Our  regular  meetings  are  on  Tuesday  and 
fridaj  and  last  until  4  or  half-past  4,  our  regular  days. 

Mr,  Ooff. —  You  will  have  to  request  your  board  of  eommis- 
doners  to  get  along  without  you. 

The  Witness. —  The  business  emanates  from  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  chairman. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  this  mom- 
i^  will  attend  at  half-past  2  o'clock.  The  committee  stands 
•djonmed  until  that  time. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

October   30,    1894. 
Present. —  The  Senators  and  counsel  as  before. 
Witness  John  C.  Sheehan,  examination  continued: 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  What  was  your  reason,  commissioner,  the  other  day  in 
opposing  the  motion  made  by  Commissioner  Murray?  A.  One 
moment,  please,  until  I  get  a  glass  of  water  for  lunch;  now,  Mr. 
Gofif,  I  am  ready. 

Q.  Commissioner  ^Inrrav  tlio  other  day  moved  in  the  board 
tbat  policemen  be  appointed  to  election  districts  in  other  phices 
than  where  their  homes  were;  you  opposed  that  motion,  and 
the  motion  was  lost  by  reason  of  a  tie;  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  your  views  as  to  why  such  a  motion  should  not 
prevail?  A.  Because  all  the  power  that  is  necessary  is  now 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  and  he  can  send 
policemen  where  he  sees  fit  to  send  them  on  election  day;  it 
needs  no  direction  from  the  police  board  whatsoever. 

Q.  But  the  motion  was  designed  as  a  positive  order,  and  the 
inperintendent,  under  the  rules  of  the  department,  is  bound 
to  obey  that  order;  and  since  it  designed  a  positive  order  and  did 
not  leave  it  at  the  superintendent's  discretion,  I  would  like  to 
heap  your  ideas  and  your  reasons  why  such  a  motion  should  not 
be  resolved  into  a  positive  order?  A.  There  was  no  occasion 
ft*  it  whatever;  the  law  fixes  his  duties;  he  can  send  a  police- 
Where  he  sees  fit,  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  be  charged 
L.  489 
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with  interference  with  the  superintendent  in  the  discharge  ol 
his  duty. 

Q.  Heretofore,  Mr.  Sheehan,  it  has  been  charged^  and,  indeed, 
it  has  been  sworn  to  on  this  witness  stand,  that  special  applica- 
tions were  made,  had  been  made,  to  have  policemen  assigned 
to  election  duty  at  their  homes  or  in  the  districts  where  their 
homes  were  situated,  and  that  such  appointments  had  resulted 
in  inlimidation  at  the  polls;  liavinji^  that  in  view,  don't  you  think 
that  a  positive  order  by  the  police  commissioners  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  such  an  occasion  or  such  a  circumstance  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  police —  A.  No  necessity  for  it;  the  super- 
intendent has  the  power. 

Q.  — As  well  as  beneficial  to  the  public?  A.  The  superin- 
tendent has  the  power  to  do  it  without  any  direction  from  m 
and  will  undoubtedly  do  his  duty,  I  presume. 

Q.  And  if  it  appears  and  has  been  testified  to  that  that  duty 
has  not  been  heretofore  performed  at  least  in  a  way  that 
resulted  satisfactorily,  what  objection  was  there  in  the  polioe 
board  or  in  your  mind  for  the  police  board  to  make  a  positive 
order  upon  the  subject?  A.  No  reason  for  it  whatever;  if  tte 
superintendent  thinks  it  a  is  proper  thing  to  do  he  can  send* 
policeman  wherever  he  sees  fit  to  do  duty. 

Q.  But  if  appliCiitions  are  made  to  the  police  commii- 
sionors  for  the  appointment  of  policemen  to  certain  polling 
places  thoy  can  do  so,  can  they  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hav(?  they  not  done  so?  A.  The  have  not  to  my 
know  led  jre. 

Q.  Why  Commissioner  Martin  testified  before  this  committee 
early  this  year  that  on  the  application — I  believe  it  was  (A 
Judge  Roesch,  a  district  leader — that  he  appointed  certain 
policemen  to  certain  election  districts  on  election  day?  A.  H 
he  said  so  T  think  he  is  mistaken;  he  may  have  said  that  h6 
spoke  to  the  superintendent  on  the  matter. 

Q.  No,  that  he  had  assigned  to  duty  in  certain  election  dll- 
tricts  certain  police  officers  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Roesch?    A  I 
would  like  to  see  the  evidence  before  I  can  answer  that. 
By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Mr.  Commissioner,  didn't  you  see  that  evidence  by,  I 
think,  the  president  of  a  district  association  of  one  of  the  difr 
tricts  in  this  city  in  which  he  admitted  that  John  J.  Ryan,  I 
believe,  the  Tammany  leader,  had  said  of  the  police  of  thedlfr 
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irlct,  that  they  were  to  get  votes,  that  the  police  of  the  district 
▼ere  with  them;  now,  don't  you  think  that  upon  the  basis  of 
tiiat  testimony  given  by  a  member  of  the  same  political  orga- 
nlattion  of  which  you  are  a  member  that  it  would  have  been 
proper  or  expedient  to  have  changed  the  police  this  time 
from  the  places  where  they  lived  to  other  precincts  in  the  city? 
A.  I  have  read  no  such  evidence  and  before  I  would  give  a  con- 
dnsion  on  it  I  would  want  to  hear  Mr.  Ryan's  side  of  it. 

Q.  This  was  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  did  not  want  to 
testify  before  this  committee,  and  who  was  finally  upon  cross- 
examination  induced  to  make  that  statement,  very  reluctantly; 
there  can  not  be  any  doubt  about  the  truth  of  it;  have  you  not 
read  the  testimony  that  has  been  taken  before  this  committee? 
A.  Xo,  sir,  I  have  not;  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

Q,  You  haven't  followed  this  committee  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q  In  the  early  part  of  the  investigation  did  you  not  have 
papers  brought  to  your  house  in  the  morning?  A,  In  the  early 
part  of  the  investigation  I  read  the  papers;  latterly  I  have  not 

Q.  There  were  messengers  from  you,  or  from  the  department, 
down  at  the  newspapers  oflBces  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
to  get  the  first  issues  of  the  papers;  were  there  not?  A.  No,  sir; 
never  on  top  of  this  earth 

Q.  What?    A.  Never. 

Q.  You  were  very  anxious  to  get  the  reports?  A.  I  was  not 
^ery  anxious;  I  read  the  news  the  same  as  I  would  on  any  morn- 
ing. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:      * 

Q.  Mr.  Commissioner,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not 
followed  the  testimony  that  was  brought  out  before  this  com- 
mittee, revealing  the  mass  of  corruption  that  was  brought  up; 
that  you  haven't  thought  it  sufficiently  important,  as  head  of 
the  department,  interested  in  the  matter,  to  follow  the  testi- 
mony given  here?  A.  I  expected  that  evidence  would  be 
brought  before  me  some  day  as  a  judge;  and  I  was  going  to  be 
capable  of  acting  on  it  as  a  judge  and  not  in  a  prejudiced 
manner. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  reading  of  that  testimony 
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would  prejudice  you?    A.  It  might  not;  but  sufflceth  to  8^,1 
didn^t  read  it;  that  answers  your  question,  I  think. 

Q.  Yes;  it  does?  A.  I  admitted  to  Mr.  Gofif  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  investigation  I  read  the  evidence;  T  have  alwqi 
read  any  evidence  as  charged  any  particular  officer  with  reoeb- 
ing  money,  or  doing  anything  that  was  outrageously  wrong. 

Q.  And  you  are  in  favor  of  an  honest  election,  Mr.  Commli' 
sioner?    A.  I  am  decidedlv  so. 

By   Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  A  police  officer  upon  this  witness-stand,  a  member  of  your 
department,  has  testified,  and  we  may  say  an  unwilling  witnea; 
I  think;  has  testified  that  for  his  attempt  on  last  election  day 
to  put  a  loafer  out  of  a  polling  place,  the  captain  of  the  election 
district  complained  of  him  to  the  police,  and  within  ten  daji 
thereafter  he  was  changed  to  another  precinct;  and  he  wai 
taken  away  from  the  polling  place  on  that  day  and  put  to  watoh 
a  fence  on  First  avenue,  a  board  fence;  do  you  remember  read- 
ing about  that?    A.  I  don't  recall  it. 

Q.  Well,  commissioner,  as  the  head  of  this  department,  whwe 
such  testimony  as  that  would  come  from  one  of  your  own  oil- 
cers,  of  oppression  on  liim  on  account  of  the  performance  of  Wi 
duty,  do  you  tliink  you  were  doing  your  duty  in  letting  such  so 
affair  or  an  occasion  pass  by  without  inquiring  into  it?  A  M 
my  attention  was  called  to  it  I  would  have  inquired  into  it,  and 
I  presume  that  if  it  was  of  such  gravity  as  required  an  inqnirj 
into  it  the  superintendent  would  have  reported  it 

Q.  Has  your  attention  boon  called  to  any  particular  ca* 
testified  before  this  committee?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  name  the  case?  A.  I  cannot  name  it;  a  number  of 
cases. 

Q.  There  was  a  great  number,  was  there  not?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  case  of  Officer  Hui 
sey,  which  was  j)articularly  revolting,  before  this  committee^ 
A.  What  was  the  case;  I  don't  recall  it. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  cannot  recall  Officer  Hussey's  case,  after  belni 
informed  of  the  natun?  of  the  case,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  thinl 
it  is  too  late  to  commence  opening  up  a  primary  school  for  yoi 
here?     A.  All  rijriit. 

Q.  Did  you  hoar  of  the  cases  of  clubbing  that  were  brough 
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before  this  committee?    A.  I  heard  that  one  side  of  it  was  pre- 
sented here. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  one  side  of  the  clubbing  cases  was  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  police  department  only?  A.  I  heard 
that  the  records  of  certain  officers  charged  with  clubbing  were 
produced  here,  and  the  examination,  or  rather  the  defense  inter- 
posed by  the  officers,  was  not  considered  in  any  way,  shape  or 
manner. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  in  every  case  that  was  cited  before  this 
committee  that  the  commissioners  fined  the  officers?  A.  I  pre- 
sume 1  did. 

Q.  Then  we  brought  the  judgment  of  your  own  department 
and  the  records  of  your  own  department?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  don't  mean  to  insinuate,  of  course,  that  these 
judgments  were  erroneous?    A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  these  judgments  passed  upon  cases,  extreme  cases  of 
cruelty  and  clubbing,  by  the  men  of  your  department  on  the 
citizens  of  New  York?  A.  I  would  not  take  them  as  extreme 
cases  of  cruelty  until  I  heard  the  evidence  and  heard  the 
witnesses. 

Q.  But  the  commissioners  decided  in  each  case,  and  we  didn't 
bring  any  hearsay  cases  here;  we  brought  cases  from  your  own 
records;  do  you  remember  those  cases?  A.  I  remember  that 
you  had  some  cases  here. 

Q.  Has  anything  been  done  by  the  board  of  police  commis- 
sioners since  the  occasion  of  the  clubbing,  matters  brought 
before  the  board  to  eradicate  or  remedy  the  evil  shown  by  that 
day's  proceedings?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  if  your  attention  had  been 
called  to  any  specific  case  that  you  would  try  and  act  upon  it; 
here  vou  sav  vour  attention  was  called  to  the  clubbing  cases 
that  affect  the  safety  of  all  the  citizens  of  New  York;  have  you 
acted  upon  that  case?  A.  If  the  clubbing  that  you  refer  to  was 
of  such  character —  ( 

Q.  I  won't  listen  to  you;  answer  the  question.  A.  The  par- 
ties would  be  told  to  go  before  the  grand  jury  and  have  them 

indicted. 

Q.  I  won't  listen  to  you;  now,  answer  my  question?  A.  I 
am  answering  your  question. 

Q.  It  would  be  more  to  your  credit  not  to  endeavor  to  bull- 
doze this  committee,  but  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  you, 
c<Mnmissioner?    A.  I  haven't  the  reputation  of  being  a  bulldozer. 
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Q.  If  you  hadn't  earned  it  before  you  justly  earn  it  now?  A. 
I  am  much  obliged  for  your  remark,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  (Repeated  by  stenographer.)  A.  We  will  probably  act  on 
that  in  due  time. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Have  you?     A.  I  have  answered  that. 

By  Mr.  GoIT: 

Q.  Now,  sir,  did  you  ever  hear  any  authority  or  any  person 
of  responsibility  make  a  charge  similar  in  language  or  in  sab- 
stance  to  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Tabor,  regarding  the  amount 
of  money  realized  by  the  police  department  from  blackmail,  a 
year?    A.  I  may  have  read  some  such  stuff  as  that  in  the  news- 
papers; and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Tabor's  charge  I  want  to  say  that 
he  evidently  had  no  knowledge;  he  was  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury,  or  a  number  of  the  grand  jury,  and  no  indictments  were 
presented. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  an  indictment  and  a 
l>resentment?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference?    A.  I  am  not  here  to  answer  that* 

Q.  You  say  that  no  indictments  were  found;  I  ask  you  now" 
if  you  know  the  difference;  I  ask  you  what  the  difference  is? 
A.  I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  that. 

Q.  The  truth  of  it  is  that  you  don't  know?  A.  Now,  Mr.  Ooff, 
you  can  not  learn  me  anything  at  all. 

Q.  Of  course,  commissioner,  I  can  not  learn  you  anything? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  you  can. 

Q.  You  might  be  taught  something,  but  you  can  not  be  learned 
anything?    A.  The  way  you  have  acted  on  this  trial  shows  that 

Q.  Well,  an  evening  newspaper  of  this  city  stated  that  after 
a  careful  calculation  and  tabulation  that  the  income  derived 
by  the  police  board  from  the  various  sources  of  blackmail  in 
this  city  amounted  to  $15,000,000  a  year;  will  you  give  the  same 
answer  to  that  newspaper  statement  that  you  made  to  Mr. 
Tabor's  statement?    A.  I  believe  I  heard  that  statement 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  same  answer  to  it?  A.  My  answer  is  that 
they  must  be  mistaken. 

Q.  You  said  that  Mr.  Tabor  was  a  liar;  will  you  say  that  the 
newspaper  was  a  liar?    A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  that  far. 

Q.  You  don't  want  to  court  the  hostility  of  the  newspaper^ 
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I  suppose,  by  applying  the  &ame  epithet  to  them?    A.  I  don't 
eare  abont  the  newspapers. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Tabor  was  a  liar —    A,  I  will  qualify  it;  I  may  have 
hare  made  a  mistake;  he  was  mistaken. 

Q.  Yoa  have  had  time  during  the  recess  to  think  of  the  harsh 
language  you  used  toward  an  estimable  gentleman?  A.  I  went 
to  headquarters  and  back,  went  to  work  and  pame  back  here. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  Evening  Sun?  A.  I  thought  it  was  the 
Evening  Express,  the  Mail  and  Express. 

Q.  The  tables  of  figures  were  set  out  in  the  Evening  Sun;  now, 
the  Sun,  both  morning  and  evening,  always  shines  for  the 
truth?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  it  failed  to  shine  for 
the  truth  on  that  occasion  when  it  made  that  statement?    A* 
Newspapers  are  as  liable  to  be  mistaken  as  anybody  else. 
Q.  How  about  that  statement?    A.  I  can  not  tell. 
Q.  Do    you    know    anything    to    the    contrary?     A.  I  don't 
blieve  it  is  true. 
Q.  You  don't  believe  it  is  true?    A.  No. 
Q.  You  differing  with  it  only  on  the  question  of  amount?    A. 
I  have  stated  repeatedly  so  far  as  my  belief  went  I  believed 
there  was  corruption  in  the  police  department;  now,  I  would 
have  to  believe  any  newspaper  that  made  that  charge,  because 
I  had  got  that  belief;  I  am  possessed  of  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again,  in  the  face  of  that  belief,  the  expression 
of  which  you  have  reitei*ated,  have  you  ever  taken  one  step 
beyond  that  Chinese  wall  which  you  have  referred  to  in  your 
investigation,  to  find  out  where  the  corruption  was?  A.  I  have 
taken  every  step  that  it  was  possible  for  me  as  a  police  com- 
miesioner  to  take  to  discover  corruption  in  the  police  board. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  cite  to  this  committee  one  actual  step 
that  you  took  or  any  actual  thing  that  you  did?  A.  I  have 
taken  every  step  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  take. 

Q.  That  is  very  easy;  you  have  taken  in  your  own  judgment, 
but  here  this  committee  is  seeking  for  evidence,  and  what  you 
may  conclude  as  being  every  step  may  not  be  evidence  of  steps 
at  all;  this  committee  asks  you  to  cite  one  practical  act  that 
yon  did  toward  the  discovery  of  where  the  corruption  laid?  A. 
Men  engaged  in  that  business  are  not  going  to  come  here  and 
tell  me. 

Q.  Now  you  are  arguing  with  me?    A.  T  tell  you  T  have  done 
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everything  that  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  do,  so  far  as 
my  judgment  went  and  so  far  as  my  information  went 

Q.  We  are  not  asking  now  for  what  you  consider  your  judg- 
ment; we  are  asking  for  a  fact;  can  you  cite  one  Instancie  of  one 
man  that  you  inquired  of  or  that  you  investigated  to  find  out 
where  this  corruption  laid?  A.  In  answer  to  that,  I  will  say 
that  every  time  my  attention  was  brought  to  anything  of  the 
kind  I  investigated  it  as  far  as  I  could  do  so. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Mr.  Commissioner,  did  you  ever  cite  the  superintendent 
before  the  board  of  police  commissioners  and  state  to  him  the 
character  of  the  rumors  that  you  had  heard,  the  fact  that  you 
had  learned  or  had  heard,  that  corruption  was  rife  in  the  police 
department,  and  ask  him  to  make  an  investigation  in  the  mat- 
ter? A.  T  have  had  frequent  talks  with  the  superintendent;  he 
was  never  cited  before  the  boar^  to  make  any  such  inquiry. 

Q.  I  mean  did  you  ever  formally  call  the  superintendent  before 
the  board  and  say,  "Why  the  people,  the  newspapers  of  this 
city,  charge  this  department  with  corruption  from  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other  We  want  to  investigate  into  that  and  report  to 
this  board  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  charges"?  A.  He 
was  never  directed  in  the  way  you  put  it,  but  he  was  talked  to 
every  time  anything  appeared  concerning  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  never  was  any  formal  action  taken 
by  the  board  of  police  commissioners  as  police  commissioners 
with  regard  to  the  superintendent?  A.  Why,  certainly,  every 
time  anything  of  the  kind  would  come  up  he  would  be  requested 
to  look  into  it. 

Q.  Through  the  police  coinmissioners?  A.  It  might  have 
been  through  the  president  of  the  board. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  whether  the  board  as  a  board,  as  a  body, 
ever  called  upon  the  superintendent  to  make  an  investigation 
into  these  charges,  stating  the  gravity  and  the  rumors  that  came 
to  your  ears?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  that  it  went  to  him  in  the 
way  you  say. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  cite  before  you  the  captains  of  the  varioiis 
districts  and  ask  them  as  to  corruption  in  their  various  districts? 
A.  No,  sir;  if  the  superintendent  had  reason  to  believe  there 
was  corruption  he  would  undoubtedly  have  put  the  captain  on 
trial  before  the  comraissionera.  . 
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By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Before  recess  jou  stated  in  relat'oa  to  the  pool  business  — 
A.  What  business?  i 

'f  .Q.  To  tlio  po  *-rooms,  that  when  a  certain  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  passed  recently  declaring  all  forms  of  pool-selling 
illegal  that  many  of  them  went  out  of  the  business  and  many  of 
them  were  gentlemen;  now,  I  would  like  to  know,  first  if  you 
can  gve  us  the  names  of  those  that  went  out  of  the  business?  A. 
lean  not;  I  heard  of  men  that  went  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  Well,  state  them?    A.  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  some  of  them  were  gentlemen;  can  you  cite 
some  of  them  that  were  gentlemen?  A  I  believe  they  were 
all  gentlemen. 

Q.  All  gentlemen;  that  is,  all  the  pool-sellere  in  New  York  at 
the  time  you  say  this  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1893  took  effect ; 
this  last  act  of  the  Legislature,  relating  to  pools,  they  were  all 
gentlemen?    A.  So  far  as  I  know;  yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  law  called  that  business,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  a 
Wony.  A.  The  law  decided  otherwise;  the  Supremo  Court  of 
this  State  decided  it. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  have  been  under  the  impression  that  the  lauguaj^e  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  somewhat  ditlerent;  it  has  been  read  to  you. 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  read  it,  and  under  that  decision  the  pool- 
sellers,  I  assume,  believed  they  were  doing  a  legal  business. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  assumed  they  believed;  I 

am  asking  you  to  explain  the  voluntary  statement  made  by  you 

that  these  men  were  gentlemen  and  that  some  of  them  went  out 

of  the  business?  .  A.  I  heard  that 

Q.  WTio  told  you?    A.  I  don't  recall  now  who  told  me. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  remarkable  statement  to  be  made  by  a  police 

commissioner    that   men    who    were   employed    or    who    were 

engaged  in  the  daily  commission  of  felonies  were  gentlemen, 

and  you  can  not  tell  us  the  names  of  the  parties  who  described 

flfem  as  gentlemen?    A.  I  don't  believe  they  were  committing 

felonies  with  a  decision  of  that  kind  on  the  records  of  the  courts. 

Q.  This  was  after  1893  when  an  act  was  passed :  you  said  that 

L.  490 
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when  that  act  was  passed  that  a  number  of  them  went  out  of 
business  and  that  many  of  them  were  gentlemen;  now  I  wish 
U)  know  which  of  them  were  gentlemen?  A.  I  didn't  locate 
the  time  when  I  said  they  were  gentlemen;  I  said  men  engaged 
iii  that  line  were  gentlemen, 

Q.  Well,  then  you  have  an  acquaintance  with  them  of  a 
character  intimate  enough  to  say  they  are  gentlemen?  A.  I 
don't  know  one  in  New  York  that  was  engaged  in  that  business, 
l>ersonally,  that  I  know  of;  I  heard  the  remark  passed  in  the 
body  of  the  crowd  here  yesterday  when  going  out  that  a  lot  of 
fjiool  sellers  quit  business  when  that  act  was  passed;  it  was 
not  addressed  to  me,  but  I  heard  it. 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  heard  a  casual  remark  in  a  crowd 
leaving  this  court  room  that  you  inducted  it  into  your  sworn 
testimony?  A,  No,  I  heard  it  before;  I  heard  that  some  of  these 
pool  sellers  had  quit  after  that  act  was  passed. 

Q.  Are  there  any  pool  sellers  in  New  York  now  carrying  on 
their  business?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  'What  about  the  policy  shops?    A.  I  know  of  none. 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  here  before  the  committee  that  by 
actual  examination  that  there  is  not  a  precinct  in  the  city  of 
New  York  where  there  are  not  policy  shops  doing  business  this 
very  month?    A.  I  believe  at  a  time  there  were. 

Q.  This  month  it  has  been  sworn  to?    A.  I  don't  believe  it. 

Q.  That  the  very  day  upon  which  the  witness  took  the  stand, 
a  witness  produced  and  examined,  the  result  of  a  personal  visit 
to  about  800  policy  shops  in  this  city,  covering  every  precinct 
in  this  city;  has  your  attention  been  called  to  that?  A.  I  heard 
that,  yes  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  board  taken  any  steps  in  connection  with  that? 
A.  I  don't  believe  that  the  testimony  is  true. 

Q.  Has  the  board  taken  any  steps  in  connection  with  that? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  commissioner  a  question  in  regard 
to  that:  did  vou  read  the  testimony  in  reference  to  a  peculiar 
class  of  stock  gamblers  in  the  city  here,  the  Sterns  Commissions 

Company?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  or  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Valentine,  I 
think  it  was,  to  the  effect  that  there  were  any  quantity  of  similar 
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establishments  running  openly  at  or  in  or  around  Wall  street 
at  that  time;  did  you  reail  that?  A.  I  read  the  testimony,:! 
don't  know  — 

Q.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  arrest  or  stop  the  carrying 
on  of  that  business?  A.  I  don't  know  what  the  superintendent 
has  done. 

Q.  Have  the  police  commissioners  done  anything?  A.  That 
is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent. 

Q.  They  have  done  nothing?  A.  No,  sir;  the  superintendent 
executes  the  laws. 

Q.  We  understand  your  position;  but  have  they  done  it?  A. 
Certainly  not;  we  don't  execute  the  laws. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Referring  to  my  line  of  questioning  this  morning,  Mr. 
Commissioner,  is  there  anything  left  for  the  overworked  commis- 
sioners to  do?  A,  If  you  had  to  do  it  you  would  find  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  wcrk  to  do. 

Q.  I  am  not  questioning  but  that  your  time  may  be  taken  up, 
but  I  am  asking  you,  as  a  police  commissioner,  what  is  there 
left  for  the  police  commissioners  to  do  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
what  is  there  left  for  them  to  do?    A.  In  what  way. 

Q.  Outside  of  soeinjr  tlat  the  f 5,000,000  approp.'iation  i8 
spent?  A.  Why  they  have  to  do  everything  the  law  requires 
them  to  do,  so  far  as  thev  can. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  8upii08ing,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  there  was  a  riot  in  this 
city  and  that  the  superinlf'udeiit  did  nothing  to  quell  that  riot, 
^'ould  the  four  commissioners  sit  in  their  rooms  and  pay  no 
fnitlicr  attention  to  it,  relying  upon  the  fact  that  the  executive 
oliicer  of  the  police  should  perform  his  duty  without  interference 
with  them?  A.  No;  that  would  be  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  doing  his  duty,  and  they  would  endeavor  to  put  some- 
body in  there  that  would. 

Q.  When  you  read  the  testimony  that  there  were  these  illegal 
practices  going  on  in  and  around  Wall  street,  that  the  policy 
shops  were  running  and  violations  of  the  law  committed,  and 
weing  that  the  superintendent  did  not  do  anything,  did  you  not 
deem  it  your  duty  to  see  why?  A.  All  these  cases  will  be 
^ught  before  the  police  commissioners  when  the  counsel  to 
mmlssioners  is  ready  to  take  hold  of  them ;  at  the  present 
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By  Mr,   Goff: 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  believe  the  testimony  regarding  th 
prevalence  of  policy  shops?  A.  Not  to  the  number  you  saj 
there  might  be  a  policy  shop  out  in  Broadway  now;  theysprir 
up  in  a  moment  any  place, 

Q.  For  instance,  even  as  late  as  yesterday  the  slips  ttat 
hold  in  my  hand  were  issued  from  policy  shops  in  this  city?  . 
I  would  like  to  see  one. 

Q.  And  exhibited  to  the  president  of  your  board.  A.  (Couni 
handed  witness  paper.)  I  never  saw  a  policy  slip  before;  I  ha 
got  more  information  now  than  I  ever  had  before;  I  can  saj 
saw  a  policy  slip. 

Q.  This  investigation  has  learned  you  something?  A.  C 
it  has  taught  me  a  little. 

Q.  And  it  has  enabled  you  to  be  learned  by  looking  at 
policy  slip  that  you  never  saw  before?  A.  I  have  seen  for  t 
first  time  a  policy  slip,  what  you  call  one,  if  it  is  one;  I  do 
know. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon?  A.  If  it  is  one;  I  don't  know;  I  ha 
taken  your  word  for  it 

Q.  These  slips  were  issued  right  in  Captain  Westervelt's  p 

cinct    yesterday,    and    the    attention    of    the  president  of  1 

board  was  brought  to  them;  now,  your  board  so  far  as  3 

know,  has  it  taken  any  action  upon  that?    A.  I  can-  not  tell  y 

I  have  bcon  hero  in  this  committee  room  almos^.  everv  day 

ii<  n't  k:i«»w  Tvlial  they  havo  done. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  We  are  trjinfr  to  get  at  the  system  here;  if  compla 
of  that  kind  were  lodged  with  the  police  commissioners  t 
would  not  pay  any  attention  to  them  at  all,  would  they? 
Cortainly,  they  would   send  them  to  the  superintendent. 

Q.  They  wouldn't  pay  any  personal  attention  to  it?     A. 
to  go  out  and  investigate. 

Q.  They  would  send  whatever  complaint  was  handed  in  to 
8n])erintendent?  A.  Certainly,  and  if  we  heard  no  word  1 
the  superintendent  on  the  subject  we  would  assume  that 
matter  had  been  attended  to  and  the  place  rooted  out. 

Q.  Then  all  the  complaints  that  have  been  made  to  thep 
office  have  been  handed  over  to  the  superintendent  and  i 
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Q.  Precisely;  but  we  get  back  to  the  fact  that  as  an  unex- 
pended balance  it  has  been  carried  from  year  to  year?  A.  It 
has  not  been  spent. 

Q.  It  has  been  carried  from  year  to  year  and  not  applied  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  appropriated  in  1887,  that  is  signal 
boxes,  which  you  say  are  needed  in  New  York?  A.  Well,  I  can 
not  say  what  the  board  did,  but  it  is  evident  the  money  was  not 
used,  and  the  reason  it  was  not  used  is  that  they  didn't  have 
money  enough  to  inaugurate  the  system  with. 

Q.  What  has  been  done  since  you  have  gone  into  the  board? 
A.  Since  I  went  into  the  board  I  remember,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  which  the  matter  was  referred,  making  an  elabo- 
rate report,  recommending  that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  in- 
angorate  such  a  system,  and  the  report  you  can  get  at  police 
headquarters;  it  goes  into  the  whole  matter,  and  I  recommended 
that  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to  induce  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment  to  give  us  suflScient  money  to  start  the  in- 
auguration of  this  system;  I  believe  it  was  on  that  report  that 
1500,000  was  afterward  put  in  the  estimate,  but  it  was  finally 
stricken  out  on  the  last  day. 

Q.  But  the  point  we  are  interested  now  in  is,  that  f  100,000 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  police 
board  since  1887,  that  is,  seven  years,  and  not  expended  or  ap- 
plied for  the  purposes  which  the  taxpayers  appropriated  it?  A. 
Well,  I  can  only  speak  for  two  years;  Mr.  Goff,  I  know  nothing 
about  seven  years  ago. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  for  the  term  now —  A.  As  far  as  I  know  that 
llOO.OOO  is  in  the  hands  of  the  comptroller  and  has  never  been 
nsed  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  appropriated 

Q.  Well,  you  say  you  made  a  report?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  report  based  upon  your  examination  of  any  pro- 
posed system?  A.  All  the  proposed  systems  were  in  my  hands 
for  examination  and  report. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  you,  not  being  an  expert,  of  course,  in  elec- 
trical matters  —  so  far  as  you  could  judge,  from  the  experiments, 
etc.,  brought  to  your  knowledge,  you  recommended  that  a  sys- 
tem be  adopted?    A.  I  selected  no  particular  one. 

Q.  You  selected  no  particular  system?  A.  No;  simply  recom- 
mended that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  system?  A.  There  were  a  num- 
ber before  the  board. 
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to  have  a  better  police  signal  system,  and  it  is  behind  some  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  country;  Chicago  has  got  a  better  signal 
system  than  we  have. 

Q.  And  Boston  had  a  better  signal  system?  A.  I  believe  so, 
yes;  but  the  system  that  we  have  got  provides  for  all  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  time,  although  it  might  be  much  improved,  as  I  say, 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  reason  why  the  city  of  New  York  has 
not  got  the  best  and  most  improved  system  of  signals?    A. 
Because  money  for  that  purpose  was  never  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  police  board,  I  presume. 

Q.  Never  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  police  board?  A.  They 
never  had  the  money  with  which  to  take  the  matter  up. 

Q.  Let  us  see;  from  the  minutes  of  your  board  I  read,  dated 
January  13,  of  this  year,  among  other  items  for  the  year:  "  For 
construction  of  electj-ical  signal  boxes,  18S7,  ^100,000.  Unex- 
expended  balance  of  appropriations  available  for  transfer  to  the 
general  fund  o'  the  police  deparimeut."  What  is  tluit  item; 
(Counsel  handed  witness  paper.)  Bead  the  first  there,  and  then 
read  the  second?  A.  That  is  |100,000  that  was  appropriated,  I 
think,  before  I  became  connected  with  the  police  department  for 
the  purpose  of  beginning  the  inauguration  of  some  such  system, 
and  I  believe  the  police  board  all  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
that  was  insufficient  even  to  commence  operations  with,  and  they 
have  endeavored  to  get  more;  last  year  there  was  |500,000  put 
in  the  appropriation  for  tliat  purpose  to  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment,  and  it  was  struck  out  and  nothing  has  been 
done. 

Q.  So  the  mat  .*r  stands  thi^  u  ^y;  thi'  since  1887  the  police 
board  of  this  city  has  been  carrying  from  year  to  year  f  100,000 
of  an  unexpended  balance  appropriated  in  1887  for  the  construc- 
tion of  electrical  signal  boxes  in  this  citj'?  A.  I  presume  that 
is  the  case. 

Q.  And  that  SI 00,000  of  the  peo]>le's  money  lias  been  lyinj:  in 
your  hands  ns  a  police  board  since  ISST  and  not  applied  f  .r  the 
purpose*  for  which  it  was  orij.riually  appropriated?  A.  I  !)eliove 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  comptroller,  not  in  the  hands  of  the  po- 
lice board. 

Q.  It  is  an  unexpended  balance  and  subject  to  the  warrant 
of  your  treasurer?  A.  Only  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  comptroller. 
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Q.  Precisely;  but  we  get  back  to  the  fact  that  as  an  unex- 
pended balance  it  has  been  carried  from  year  to  year?  A.  It 
has  not  been  spent. 

Q.  It  has  been  carried  from  year  to  year  and  not  applied  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  appropriated  in  1887,  that  is  sij^nal 
boxes,  which  you  say  are  needed  in  New  York?  A.  Well,  I  can 
not  say  what  the  board  did,  but  it  is  evident  the  money  was  not 
used,  and  the  reason  it  was  not  used  is  that  they  didn't  have 
monej  enough  to  inaugurate  the  system  with. 

Q.  What  has  been  done  since  you  have  gone  into  the  board? 
A.  Since  I  went  into  the  board  I  remember,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  which  the  matter  was  referred,  making  an  elabo- 
rate report,  recommending  that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  in- 
angorate  such  a  system,  and  the  report  you  can  get  at  police 
headquarters;  it  goes  into  the  whole  matter,  and  I  recommended 
that  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to  induce  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment  to  give  us  suflQcient  money  to  start  the  in- 
aniniration  of  this  system;  I  believe  it  was  on  that  report  that 
JSOOjOOO  was  afterward  put  in  the  estimate,  but  it  was  finally 
Btricken  ont  on  the  last  day. 

Q.  But  the  point  we  are  interested  now  in  is,  that  |100,000 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  police 
board  since  1887,  that  is,  seven  years,  and  not  expended  or  ap- 
plied for  the  purposes  which  the  taxpayers  appropriated  it?  A. 
Well.  I  can  only  speak  for  two  years;  Mr.  Goff,  I  know  nothing 
about  seven  years  ago. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  for  the  term  now —  A.  As  far  as  I  know  that 
flOO.OOO  is  in  the  hands  of  the  comptroller  and  has  never  been 
nsed  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  appropriated 
Q.  Well,  you  say  you  made  a  report?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  that  report  based  upon  your  examination  of  any  pro- 
posed system?  A.  All  the  proposed  systems  were  in  my  hands 
for  examination  and  report. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  you,  not  being  an  expert,  of  course,  in  elec- 
trical matters  —  so  far  as  you  could  judge,  from  the  experiments, 
etc.,  brought  to  your  knowledge,  you  recommended  that  a  sys- 
tem be  adopted?    A.  I  selected  no  particular  one. 

Q.  You  selected  no  particular  system?  A.  No;  simply  recom- 
mended that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  system?  A.  There  were  a  num- 
ber before  the  board. 
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Q.  There  was  one  called  the  Tellesmy?  A.  I  don't  recall 
the  names;  there  were  a  number  of  them;  that  might  be  one  ol 
them. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  recommend  any  system?  A.  No,  rir;  I 
want  you  to  understand  I  have  some  knowledge  on  that  subject; 
I  was  a  telegraph  operator  for  four  or  five  years,  and  I  know 
something  about  it 

Q.  Then  you  know  something  about  electrical  matters?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  careful  to  avoid  any  pai*ticular  system  or  any 
particular  devices?  A.  I  recommended  no  system  whatever; 
my  idea  was  that  all  the  systems  should  be  submitted  to  some 
test  to  know  which  was  the  best. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  company  which  submitted  an  estimate 
to  you  in  which  certain  gentlemen  of  this  city  were  large  share- 
holders?   A,  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it?    A.  No,  sir, 

C2.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  company  called  The  Municipal  Sig- 
nal Company  of  Boston?  A.  I  think  that  that  was  one  erf  the 
companies  that  the  papers  concerning  it  were  in  my  hand. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  there  were  men  in  this  city  very  largely 
interested  in  that  company?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Edward  Stokei 
was  a  lar^e  stockholder  or  shareholder  in  that  company?  A  I 
never  lieard  it. 

(}.  You  didn't  roconimond  it  any  more  than  any  other  com- 
pany? A.  No,  sir;  1  recommended  nothing  concerning  any  par- 
ticular comj)any. 

Q.  1  suj)i)osed  you  studied  uj)  those  matters  before  you  recom- 
mended that  a  system  be  adopted;  you  studied  it  up  and  found 
it  to  be  a  necessity?  A.  That  a  signal  system  be  adopted;  I 
don't  recall  now  what  the  report  said. 

Q,  I  will  refresh  your  mind  now  on  what  your  report  said: 
Report  of  October  13,  1S02:  "Mr.  Rheehan's  report  is  as  fol- 
lows: Tn  no  ()th(*r  di^partment  of  municipal  government  has 
then*  been  so  little  projrress  as  in  that  of  the  police  in  this 
resj>ect."     Do  you  remember  that?    A.  I  do;  yes,  sir, 

Q.  Well,  now,  do  yon  remember  gettinj^:  the  advertising  press 
pictures  or  circular  of  this  Boston  Municipal  Signal  Ck>mpaii7t 
A.  Every  company  which  submitted   proposals  sent  with  tliem:  * 
great  lot  of  circulars,  explaining  what  their  system  wa 
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Q.  I  asked  you  about  this  Municipal  Signal  Company  of  Bos- 
ton; do  you  remember  ever  studying  up  their  prospectus  or 
circular?  A.  I  looked  through  all  the  papers  of  all  the  com- 
panies; I  don't  know  what  they  submitted  now. 

Q.  Let  me  read  a  paragraph  from  the  prospectus  or  advertis- 
ing circular  of  the  Municipal  Signal  Company;  you  will  bear 
in  mind  the  paragraph  I  have  read  from  your  report;  I  read  from 
the  Municipal  company's  advertisement:  "In  no  other  depart- 
ment of  municipal  government  has  there  been  so  little  progress 
as  in  that  of  the  police."  Suppose,  I  read  your  report  again? 
A.  Very  near  the  same  words,  I  presume. 

Q.  Mr.  Sheehan's  report:  "In  no  other  department  of  munici- 
pal government  has  there  been  so  little  progress  as  in  that  of 
the  police  in  this  respect;"  from  the  signal  company's  circular: 
"In  no  other  department  of  municipal  government  has  there 
been  so  little  progress  as  in  that  of  the  police?"  A.  I  ]|elieye 
most  every  paper  submitted  by  all  the  different  companies  made 
about  the  same  reference. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Are  there  quotation  marks  in  the  rejwrt 
of  the  commissioner. 
Mr.  Goff. —  No;  the  inverted  comma  is  absent. 
The  Witness. —  I  believe  that  all  the  companies  that  made 
propositions  to  put  in  electrical  system  said  exactly  the  same, 
that  we  were  behind  all  the  cities  of  the  country  in  reference 
to  police  signals,  and  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  I  read  from  your  report:  "In  turbulent  districts  police- 
men are  often  surrounded  by  the  mob,  which  gradually  gather! 
and  follows  in  the  wake  of  an  officer  while  he  is  engaged  in 
making  an  arrest."  From  the  signal  company's  advertisement: 
"  In  turbulent  districts  policemen  are  often  assulted  by  the  mob 
which  gradually  gathers  and  follows  in  the  wake  of  an  oflScer 
while  he  is  engaged  in  taking  an  arrested  person  to  the  station- 
house?"    A.  Well,  could  you  describe  it  any  better? 

k^enator  O'Connor. —  Probably  the  commissioner  could  not 
improve  on  the  language. 

The  Witness. —  I  don't  know  how  I  could.  It  describes  it 
in  very  good  shape.  , 

Q.  I  read  further  from  your  report:     "The  assault   usually 

takes  the  form  of  an  attempt  at  rescue,  and  lives  have  been 

frecpiently  lost  at  such  encounters?"       A.  Now,  I  might  say 

that  before  I  made  a  report  I  had  a  report  from  the  electrical 
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superintendent  of  the  police  department,  and  most  of  his  repurt 
was  embodied  in  my  report  and  made  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  I  read  this  again:  "The  assault  usually  takes  the  form 
of  an  attempt  at  rescue  and  lives  have  frequently  been  lost  at 
such  encounters."  The  signal  company's  advertisement:  "The 
assault  usually  takes  the  form  of  an  attempted  rescue  of  the 
prisoner  and  lives  have  not  infrequently  been  sacrificed  iB 
such  encounters?"    A.  Very  good  language. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Mr.  Got!',  don't  you  think  he  has  a  good 
precedent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  recently  a  very  eminent 
gentlemen  quoted  from  Moore's  "  Fire  Worshippers"  without 
giving  credit  to  the  author. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  true,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Tom 
Moore  has  been  dead  long  enough  for  his  expressions  to  become 
the  common  property  of  anybody;  and  to  make  use  of  a  quota* 
tion  f  ^m  "Lala  Rookh"  is  a  very  different  thing  than  for  a  police 
commissioner  to  be  making  quotations  from  the  advertising 
circular  of  a  system  which  he  recommends  to  the  police  board 
for  adoption. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  was  only  reminded  of  the  incident 

The  Witness. —  The  company  which  you  referred  to,  in  my 
judgment  their  system  was  the  worst  of  all  submitted. 

Q.  I  read  further  from  Commissioner  Sheehan's  report: 
"  Patrolmen  are  sent  on  their  posts  to  practically  act  for  them- 
selves; when  once  there  they  are  cut  off  from  communication 
with  tlieir  superiors  and  free  from  all  surveillance  except  the 
occasional  visits  of  sergeants  and  roundsmen;."  now,  I  read 
from  the  advertising  circular:  "The  patrolmen  has  been  aent 
to  his  route,  post  or  beat  to  act  for  himself,  and  once  th«e 
he  is  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  his  superiors  and  ii 
free  from  all  surveillance  except  it  may  be  the  occasional  vlaH 
of  a  sergeant  or  inspector."  Can  you  explain,  Mr.  Commia 
sioner,  the  remarkable  and  touching  similarity  of  the  language 
contained  in  your  report  and  that  contained  in  the  advertifini 
circular  of  the  Municipal  Signal  System  of  Boston?  A.  I  tfaini 
practically  the  same  language  was  used  by  all  the  companlei 
who  had  proposals  before  the  police  board. 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  my  question;  can  you  account  foj 
the  similarity?  A.  My  report  was  based  on  the  report  of  flu 
superintendent  of  telegraph,  and  his  language 
my  report,  to  a  great  extent 

Q.  I  deal  fairly  with  you ;  I  ask  you  a  fair 
account  for  the  similarity  of  the  langoagr 
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with  the  language  used  in  the  advertising  circular  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Signal  Company,  of  Boston?    A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fair  inference,  from  what  you  have  heard 
read  here  from  your  report,  and  from  the  Municipal  company's 
advertisement,  that  you  had  the  Municipal  company's  advertise- 
ment before  you  when  you  wrote  your  report?  A.  I  certainly 
had  all  of  them  before  me. 

Q.  And  you  copied  your  language  from  the  Municipal  com- 
pany's advertisement?  A.  I  may  have  copied  it  from  all  of 
them^ 

Q.  I  have  only  read  from  the  Municipal  company's  advertise- 
ment, and  you  copied  it?  A.  I  didn't  say  so;  I  may  have  copied 
from  it;  you  couldn't  describe  it  in  any  better  way  than  it  is 
described  there,  and  beyond  any  doubt  I  have  taken  it  from 
there.  : 

Q.  I  am  not  questioning  at  all  the  propriety  of  the  language 
and  its  aptitude;  I  am  simply  asking  you,  if  you  relied  upon  the 
language  of  the  advertising  circular  in  making  your  report 
recommending  the  adoption  of  this  system? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  answered  that.  He  said,  beyond  any 
doubt,  he  relied  upon  that  advertising  circular  in  making  his 
report.  ■ 

A.  I  had  all  the  papers  before  me,  and  I  will  say,  again,  that 
I  think  their  system  was  the  worst  of  any. 

Q.  Did  yon  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  particular  system? 
A.  No,  sir;  except  that  there  should  be  a  system. 

Q.  You  simply  adopted  their  reasoning?  A.  Their  reasoning, 
and,  I  think,  I  wound  up,  that  a  test  ought  to  be  provided  for 
in  order  to  determine  which  one  should  be  the  best  for  the 
purpose. 

Bv  Senator  O'Connor:  • 

Q.  The  sinning  seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  you  didn't 
give  credit  to  the  proper  parties  for  their  reasoning?  A.  The 
rirculai-s  of  all  companies  read  about  the  same,  showing  why 
there  should  be  improved  systems  in  New  York. 

Q.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Goif,  among  the  other  offenses  against 
the  commissioners,  is  the  offense  of  literary  piracy. 

Mr.  GofT. —  Mr.  Senator,  if  the  piracy  was  confined  to  litera- 
ture, there  would  not  be  much  occasion  for  this  Senate  commit- 
tee to  be  sitting  here  to-day  in  New  York. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  I  agree  with 
you  there.    I  said,  that  among  its  other  offenses. 
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By  Mr.  Goff:  ) 

• 

Q.  Now,  you  have  spoken  here,  Mr.,  Commissioneri  about  the 
superintendent  of  police,  a  great  deal?  A-  Only  when  I  wai 
asked  in  reference  to  him.  • 

Q.  And  I  wish  to  call  to  your  mind  an  interview  had  with  you 
in  the  Sun  of  Sunday,  December  7,  1893,  in  the  same  issue  in 
which  Mr.  Croker's  interview  is  contained;  the  paper  sayi: 
*^  Police  Commissioner  John  C.  Sheehan  was  seen  last  night  at 
his  residence,  464  West  Twenty-third  street,  and  said  as  foUoirB: 
'  It  is  on  a  par  with  the  newspaper  stories  to  the  effect  that  the 
superintendent's  hands  are  tied  and  that  he  is  powerless  to  ad 
as  he  would  like,  because  of  restrictions  put  on  him  by  the 
commissioners.  That  assertion  is  false.  The  superintendent's 
hands  are  not  tied.' "  Now,  that  is  true?  A.  That  is  true;  yea, 
sir;  I  don't  know  what  led  up  to  that  interview,  but  my  language 
there  is  correct;  I  used  some  such  language. 

Q.  "  He  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board.  The  recent  tnuii- 
fers  of  captains  were  made  on  his  recommendation."  Do  you  re- 
member that?  A.  If  I  said  so  it  must  be  correct;  what  date  wai 
that? 

Q.  December  17;  I  am  not  reading  from  the  paper —  A  That 
is  all  right;  I  will  take  what  you  say. 

Q.  —  Because  my  eyesight  is  not  very  good,  but  I  will  hand  yoa 
the  paper  itself?    A.  I  looked  at  it  the  other  day. 

Q.  I  showed  it  to  vou  the  other  dav?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  dark  here  and  I  can  not  read  from  it  very  well;  it  la 
small  print.  "  The  recent  transfers  of  captains  were  made  on 
his  recommendation.  Mr.  Byrnes  himself  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper 
the  names  of  the  captains  he  wanted  to  have  transferred  and  the 
precincts  he  wanted  them  sent  to.  He  handed  the  slip  of  paper 
wiiii  Hie  names  on  to  Commissioner  Martin,  who  presented  them 
to  the  board/'  Now,  is  that  true?  A.  Those  were  the  transfers, 
'Sir,  Goff,  that  were  made  about  a  month  after  I  went  in  the 
department. 

Q.  That  is  true?    A.  Those  were  the  transfers  that  were  made 
about  a  month  or  so  after  I  went  in  the  department. 

Q.  But  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Byrnes  is  the  man  who  had  the 
transfers  made;  practically  speaking,  he  handed  a  slip  of  paper, 
you  say,  to  Mr.  Martin,  the  president  of  the  board,  with  the 
names  of  the  captains  and  the  precinct  to  which  he  wished  t)i 
transferred?    A.  Well,  there  had  been  some  dlflcnv 
the  transfers  prior  to  that  time,  but  the^ 
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standing  as  to  what  precinct  any  particular  captain  would  go  to. 

Q.  But  you  say  here:  "  Mr.  Byrnes  himself  wrote  on  a  slip  of 
paper  the  names  of  the  captains  he  wanted  to  have  transferred 
Bid  the  precincts  he  wanted  to  have  them  sent  to.^'    A.  Yes. 

Q.  "  He  handed  a  piece  of  paper  with  the  names  on  to  Com- 
DiisBioner  Martin,  who  presented  them  to  the  board.  There  is 
absolutely  no  truth  in  the  report  that  the  commissioners  had 
Interfered  with  the  superintendent  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
hiB  duties?  "    A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  transfer,  that  is  true;  Mr.  Byrnes  handed  a 
dip  of  i)aper  with  the  names  of  the  captains  on  and  the  pre- 
cincts he  wished  them  transferred  to  to  Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr. 
Martin  handed  them  to  the  board,  and  the  transfers  were  ac- 
€(»dingly  made?  A.  No;  I  don't  believe  he  handed  the  slip  of 
paper  to  the  board  on  which  the  superintendent's  writing 
appeared. 

Q.  Your  language  here  is  very  positive:  "Mr.  Byrnes  himself 
wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  names  of  the  captains  he  wanted 
to  have  transferred  and  the  precincts  he  wanted  to  have  them 
«ent  to."  Now,  is  that  true?  A.  I  saw  the  piece  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  written  the  names  of  the  captains  in  Commissioner 
Martin's  room. 

Q.  "  He  handed  the  slip  of  paper  with  the  names  on  to  Com- 
Diisfiioner  Martin,  who  presented  them  to  the  board ; "  is  that 
tme?    A.  He  didn't  present  that  slip. 

Q.  T  don't  say  so,  nor  you  don't  either;  you  say,  "  He  handed 
the  slip  of  paper  with  the  names  on  to  Commissioner  Martin, 
who  presented  them  to  the  board."  A.  I  believe  at  that  time 
reading  that  that  afternoon  Commissioner  Martin  made  a  mo- 
n'on  to  transfer  certain  captains. 

Q.  And  the  transfers  were  recommended  according  to  the  slip 
the  board  received  from  Mr.  Byrnes?  A.  There  may  have  been 
one  or  two  changes. 

Q.  I  am  taking  the  report  of  your  own  interview  here?  A. 
It  was  practically  that. 

Q.  You  go  on  to  say  that  the  big  shake  up  among  the  cap- 
tains 18  months  ago  originated  with  the  commissioners;  do  you 
Temember  that?    A.  The  transfers  I  am  talking  of;  that  are 
Mtthe  ones  I  made  a  month  after  I  went  into  the  police  board. 
That  was  the  big  shake  up  then?    A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there 
»ew  transfers  later  on;  I  know  now  what  vou  mean. 
Ing  the   time    of   your    incunib?'^jy    in    '!n» 
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Q  .The  big  shake  up  among  the  captains  18  months  \ 
originated  with  the  commissioners;  is  that  so?  A.  We  tall 
it  over  and  talked  with  the  superintendent  about  it 

Q.  When  you  say  it  originated  with  the  commissioners, 
state  what  was  the  fact,  do  you  not?    A.  I  believe  it  is;  yes, 
I  think  the  superintendent's  attention  was  called  to  the  1 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  captains^ 

Q.  You  go  on  to  say,  that  some  of  the  captains  were  recci 
money  from  the  saloon  keepers  and  the  commissioners  dec 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  change  them  all  around;  is  that  t 
A.  That  is  true;  I  heard  reports  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Now,   let  us  see;  you  have  already  testified  before 
committee  that  you  did  not  hear  any  rumor  or  report  to  ^ 
yoii  gave  any  attention,  of  blackmail  being  paid  to  or  colic 
by    the    police     captains    except     in     reference   to    the   ] 
rooms?    A.  I  said  that  the  report  of  corruption  so  far 
could  get  at  it  or  investigate  it  — 

Q.  It  appears  now  that  it  had  been  stated,  that  some  ol 
captains  were  receiving  money  from  saloon  keepers,  and 
commissioners  decided  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  chj 
them  all  around?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  that  before  I  becai 
police  commissioner. 

Q.  Inasmuch  as  what  had  been  said  on  that  subject  wa 
sufficient  importance  to  cause  the  commissioners  to  change 
captains  all  around,  there  must  have  been  some  definite  ii 
mation  in  possession  of  the  commissioners  to  warrant 
action?  A.  I  have  hoard  saloon  keepers  say  that  they 
money,  long  before  I  was  commissioner  and  after  I  becaii 
commissioner,  I  at  once  set  out  to  investigate  whether  or 
that  was  the  fact  and  1  coiiM  not  then  get  a  saloon  Eeepc 
admit  tliat  he  had  ever  paid  a  cent. 

Q.  But  where  yon  say  here,  it  had  been  said  that  sora 
the  captains  were  receiving  money  from  saloon  keepers,  can 
name  one  of  the  captains  of  whom  it  had  been  said  had  rece 
money  from  saloon  keepers?     A.     No;  I  can  not  now. 

Q.  Pould  you  at  that  time,  do  you  recollect  that  now? 
No:  it  was  a  sort  of  a  general  charge,  that  police  captains 
receiving  money  from  saloon  keepers. 

Q.  In  the  face  of  a  general  charge  that  reached  the  con 
sioners  that  some  of  the  police  captains  had  been  recel 
money  from  the  saloon  keepers,  the  commissioners  deemed 
charge  of  sufficient  weight  and  importance  to  change  tlie 
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I  all  around,  did  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  commis- 
P8  could  not  get  any  evidence  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
Y  was  being  paid. 

Did    they    institute    any    examination    or    investigation, 

r  publicly  or  privately,  in  reference  to  that  matter?    A.  I 

saw  a  number  of  business  men  and  talked  to  them  about 

^"ho  did  you  talk  to?    A.  Half  a  dozen  different  liquor 

•s. 

S'ame  one  that  you  sent  for  or  talked  to?    A.  I  can  not 

ect  them  now. 

JTou  can  not  recollect  them  now,  any  more  than  you  can 

3ct  the  name  of  a  pool-room  keeper,  can  you?     A.  I  can 

lere  was  a  class  of  men,  of  decent  respectable  men, 
a  legitimate  business,  licensed  by  the  laws  of  the 
and  it  had  reached  your  ears  as  a  commissioner,  that 
had  been  blackmailed  by  captains  of  the  police  force;  did 
onsider  that  it  was  a  sufficient  discharge  of  your  duty  to 
y  transfer  the  captains  who  had  been  accused  of  black- 
m  these  men?  A.  There  was  no  one  in  particular  who  was 
ed,  but  it  was  a  general  charge,  that  money  was  being 
t?d  and  that  was  the  best  way,  outside  of  any  evidence  of 
ict  that  it  was  really  paid,  to  prevent  it,  for  then  it  went 
irough  the  whole  department  that  if  an  officer  of  the  police 
tment  was  found  taking  money  that  he  would  be  dealt 
and  from  that  time  I  do  not  believe  that  thev  have  ever 
my  money. 

[Tave  the  police  officers  been  dealt  with  since  that  time 
iceiving  money  from  liquor  dealers?    A.  We  have  never 
ny  evidence  presented  of  the  fact  that  they  took  money. 
Rut  you  had  sufficient  evidence  to  move  your  official  body 
it  action?    A.  I  had  a  rumor. 

Will  you  wait  until  I  ask  my  question;  you  had  sufficient 
ice  to  warrant  the  police  commissioners  to  take  action  by 
ing  the  police  captains;  now,  was  not  that  evidence,  if  it 
nted  that  action,  sufficient  to  justify  an  investigation  into 
uth  or  falsity  of  the  rumor?  A.  What  would  you  investi- 
a  rumor. 

\nswer  my  question.  A.  I  am  asking  you  what  could  we 
Igate  —  a  rumor? 
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Q.  You  had  enough  to  satisfy  joor  own  belief  on  that  sub- 
ject?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  an  act  to  your  credit,  but  we  want  to  know  it 
after  a  police  commissioner,  acting  upon  what  he  honetttj 
believed  to  be  the  condition  of  affairs  and  that  was,  that  irtth 
the  exception  of  one  captain,  every  police  captain  in  New  York 
was  receiving  blackmail  from  the  liquor  dealers;  did  the  board 
take  any  further  steps  to  discover  the  actual  facts  in  tint 
natter?    A.  We  could  not  go  any  further  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  go  further  and  investigate  the  matter?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  removal  of  the  captains  or  before  their  removal! 
A.  After  their  removal. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  jrive  us  the  name  of  a  single  man  that 
you   questioned   upon   that   subject?    A.  No,  sir. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  brother  commissioners  try  to  investigate 
the  matter?    A.  I  do  not  know  what  thev  did. 

Q.  Did  they  do  anything  that  you  know  of?  A.  I  know  notfc- 
Ing  of  what  they  did. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

(J.  So  we  have  it  that  the  famous  shake  up  of  the  captaini» 
originated,  practically  speaking,  with  you,  and  was  caused  by 
your  belief  that  they  were  with  one  exception,  receiving  black- 
mail from  the  liquor  dealers?  A.  No;  I  think  I  remember  rf 
the  subject  being  mentioned  by  Commissioner  Martin;  we  talked 
about  it  with  the  superintendent;  I  believe  he  had  a  number  of 
talks  with  the  superintendent  and  he  acquiesced  in  our  opinioB 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  change  the  captalm 

Q.  You  have  s«aid  that  you  originated  it,  and  I  am  giving 
you  that  credit?  A.  Well,  I  think.  Commissioner  3Iartui  and 
myself  talked  the  matter  over. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Has  your  police  board  an"^   ^^^J?  remove  a  s 
person,  without  legal  proof  of  g 

Q.  You  believe,  however,  tli 
were  guilty  of  misconduct  —  t 
A.  I  believed  that  <^  "  the. 
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you  had  not  the  legal  proof?    A.  I  had  no  proof 

you  thought  it  was  in  the  interest  of  good  discipline 
3et  the  rumor,  if  the  system  did  exist,  to  break  it  up; 
►uld  be  accomplished  by  changing  the  captains  around? 

I  thought  it  would  have  a  very  good  effect,  and  I 
that  no  saloon  keeper  in  New  York,  from  that  day  to 
paid  money  to  the  police  officers  for  that  purpose. 

[r.  Goff: 

the  shake-up  anything  to  do  with  any  other  form  of 
,  than  that,  practically,  of  the  liquor  dealers?  A. 
11  that  I  had  any  information  about  myself;  I  had  just 

the  board;  I  had  heard  some  talk  about  pool  selling, 
'e  is  evidence  here  that  it  resulted  in  raising  the 
initiation  fees  of  the  disorderly  houses,  from  $300  to 
)use;  what  have  you  to  say  about  that?  A.  I  do  not 
at  effect  it  had;  I  have  read  of  such  evidence  since 
littee  has  been  in  session. 

t  not  a  fact  that  captains  have  been  changed  from 
;o  precinct   in  order  that  they  might  get  more  money 

into  a  new  precinct  and  charging  an  initiation  fee? 
t;  not  that  I  know  of.  i 

e  vou  ever  heard  that  rumored?    A.  I  have  read  evi- 
it  here,  taken  before  this  committee;  something  like 


enator  Cantor: 

you  ever  hear  it  prior  to  that?    A.  Never, 
never  heard  it  prior  to  the  time  of  this  evidence 
by  this  committee?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Ir.  Goff: 

er  the  big  shake-np    the  liquor  dealers    all  over  the 
Jg  notified  through  the  various  liquor  dealers^  associa- 
ey  must  not  dare  to  pay  money  to  any  police  official; 
ue,  is  it  not?    A.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 


K.    -- 
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Q.  I  am  not  being  questioned;  you  are  on  the  witness-stuii 
A.  I  am  answering  your  questions. 

Q.  2so;  answer  my  question;  will  you  answer  that;  you  had 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  police  commissioners  to  take 
action  by  removing  the  police  captains;  now,  was  not  that  evi- 
dence, if  it  warranted  that  action,  sufficient  to  justify  an  inyettl- 
gatioL  into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  rumor?  A.  I  did  not  flay 
that  we  had  sufficient  evidence. 

Q.  If  you  had  not  sufficient  evidence,  why  did  you  change  tlie 
captains  for  that  reason?  A.  Because  in  my  belief  I  considered 
that  they  were  paid  money  in  some  places. 

Q.  ]^ut  if  the  captain  in  one  precinct  was  a  blackmailer,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  be  a  blackmailer  in 
another  precinct?  A.  Xo;  for  when  he  knew  that  the  fact  of 
his  transfer  was  attributable  to  the  belief  that  we  had  thouglit 
that  in  some  way  or  other  that  he  was  receiving  money,  It  would 
prevent  him  from  doing  it  after  that,  but  we  had  no  evidence 
that  (hey  had  paid  money  to  any  of  the  captains. 

Q.  Then  is  that  true,  that  the  police  commissioners  have  re- 
garded it  as  an  effectual  stop  to  blackmailing  to  remove  a  police 
captain  and  let  him  icnow  that  his  roirioval  was  for  blackmail? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  reconcile  yonr  answer?    A.  That  trans- 
fer v\as  broutrht  ahout  hy  my  action;  I  went  in  then*  a  stranger 
to  the  i)Olice  board  and  1  lieard  of  the  taking  of  money  before  I 
went  there,  that  licpior  di'alers  v.ero  obliged  to  pay  money;  while 
I  could  not  *rot  any  information,  any  positive  information  on 
that  subject,  I  had  that  belief,  and  after  going  in  there  I  sent  for 
a  number  of  liquor  dealers  and  talked  with  them  in  tlieir  stores 
missioners  and  they  said  there  had  been  more  or  less  reports  of 
and  at  other  ])hu:es  and  I  could  not  get  one  of  them  to  admit  it, 
yet  I  had  that  belief  and  I  spoke  about  it  to  my  associate  corn- 
that  nature,  but  they  could  not  run  them  down,  and  the  superin- 
tendent was  called  in  and  it  was  finally  concluded  that  the  cap- 
tains had  better  be  transferred. 

Q.  And  so  every  captain  in  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
was  transferred?     A.  With  the  exception  of  one? 

Q.  One  captain  was  not  transferred,  I  believe.    A.  I  supposed 
they  were  all  transferred. 

Q.  Xo;  they  were  not.    A.  Who  was  the  one  who  was  not 
transferred  ? 
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tains  all  around,  did  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  commis- 
sioners could  not  get  any  evidence  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
money  was  being  paid. 

Q.  Did  they  institute  any  examination  or  investigation, 
either  publicly  or  privately,  in  reference  to  that  matter?  A.  I 
did;  I  saw  a  number  of  business  men  and  talked  to  them  about 
it. 

Q.  Who  did  you  talk  to?  A.  Half  a  dozen  different  liquor 
dealers. 

Q.  Xame  one  that  you  sent  for  or  talked  to?  A.  I  can  not 
n*collect  them  now. 

Q.  You  can  not  recollect  them  now,  any  more  than  you  can 
recollect  the  name  of  a  pool-room  keeper,  can  you?  A.  I  can 
not. 

Q.  Here  was  a  class  of  men,  of  decent  respectable  men, 
-doing  a  legitimate  business,  licensed  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  and  it  had  reached  your  ears  as  a  commissioner,  that 
they  had  been  blackmailed  by  captains  of  the  police  force;  did 
you  consider  that  it  was  a  sufficient  discharge  of  your  duty  to 
simply  transfer  the  captains  who  had  been  accused  of  black- 
-maJlinir  these  men?  A.  There  was  no  one  in  particular  who  was 
accused,  but  it  was  a  general  charge,  that  money  was  being 
received  and  that  was  the  best  way,  outside  of  any  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  really  paid,  to  prevent  it,  for  then  it  went 
<uit  through  the  whole  department  that  if  an  officer  of  the  police 
depaitmcnt  was  found  taking  money  that  he  would  be  dealt 

^ith.  and  from  that  time  I  do  not  believe  that  thev  have  ever 

« 

paid  any  money. 

Q.  Have  the  police  officers  been  dealt  with  since  that  time 
for  receiving  money  from  liquor  dealers?  A.  We  have  never 
had  any  evidence  presented  of  the  fact  that  they  took  money. 

Q.  But  you  had  sufficient  evidence  to  move  your  official  body 
to  that  action?    A.  I  had  a  rumor. 

Q.  Will  you  wait  until  I  ask  my  question;  you  had  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  the  police  commissioners  to  take  action  by 
removing  the  police  captains;  now,  was  not  that  evidence,  if  it 
warranted  that  action,  sufficient  to  justify  an  investigation  into 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  rumor?  A.  What  would  you  investi- 
gate, a  rumor. 

Q.  Answer  my  question.  A.  I  am  asking  you  what  could  we 
investigate  —  a  rumor? 
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Q.  You  had  enough  to  satisfy  your  own  belief  on  that  wb- 
ject?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  an  act  to  your  credit,  but  we  want  to  know  tt 
after  a  police  commissioner,  acting  upon  what  he  honestiy 
believed  to  be  the  condition  of  affairs  and  that  was,  that  irttk 
the  exception  of  one  captain,  every  police  captain  in  New  York 
was  receiving  blackmail  from  the  liquor  dealers;  did  the  board 
take  any  further  steps  to  discover  the  actual  facts  in  that 
natter?    A.  We  could  not  go  any  further  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  go  further  and  investigate  the  matter?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  removal  of  the  captains  or  before  their  removal? 
A.  After  their  removal. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  give  us  the  name  of  a  single  man  that 
you   questioned   upon   that   subject?    A.  No,  sir. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  brother  commissioners  try  to  investigate 
the  matter?    A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  did. 

Q.  Did  they  do  anything  that  you  know  of?  A.  I  know  noth' 
Ing  of  what  they  did. 

Bv  Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  So  we  have  it  that  the  famous  shake  up  of  the  captainif 
originated,  practically  speaking,  with  you,  and  was  caused  1^ 
your  belief  that  they  were  with  one  exception,  receiving  black- 
mail from  the  liquor  dealers?  A.  No;  I  think  I  remember  of 
the  subject  being  mentioned  by  Commissioner  Martin;  we  talked 
about  it  with  the  superintendent ;  I  believe  he  had  a  number  of 
talks  with  the  superintendent  and  he  acquiesced  in  our  opiaion 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  change  the  captainii 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  originated  it,  and  I  am  giving 
you  that  credit?  A.  Well,  I  think,  Commissioner  Martin  and 
myself  talked  the  matter  over.  • 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Has  your  }>olice  board  any  power  to  remove  a  suspected 
person,  without  legal  j)roof  of  guilt?    A.  No,  sir;  we  have  not 

Q.  You  believe,  however,  that  these  various  police  captaini 
were  guilty  of  misconduct  —  that  was  your  belief,  was  it  not! 
A.  I  believed  that  some  of  them  were.  ' 
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Q.  But  you  had  not  the  legal  proof?  A.  I  had  no  proof 
whatever. 

Q.  And  you  thought  it  was  in  the  interest  of  good  discipline 
and  to  meet  the  rumor,  if  the  system  did  exist,  to  break  it  up; 
that  it  would  be  accomplished  by  changing  the  captains  around? 
A.  I  did;  I  thought  it  would  have  a  very  good  effect,  and  I 
believed  that  no  saloon  keeper  in  New  York,  from  that  day  to 
this  has  paid  money  to  the  police  officers  for  that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Had  the  shake-up  anything  to  do  with  any  other  form  of 
blackmail,  than  that,  practically,  of  the  liquor  dealers?  A. 
That  is  all  that  I  had  any  information  about  myself;  I  had  just 
come  into  the  board;  I  had  heard  some  talk  about  pool  selling. 

Q.  There  is  evidence  here  that  it  resulted  in  raising  the 
tariff  or  initiation  fees  of  the  disorderly  houses,  from  |300  to 
1500  a  house;  what  have  you  to  say  about  that?  A.  I  do  not 
know  what  effect  it  had;  I  have  read  of  such  evidence  since 
this  committee  has  been  in  session. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  captains  have  been  changed  from 
precinct  to  precinct  in  order  that  they  might  get  more  money 
by  going  into  a  new  precinct  and  charging  an  initiation  fee? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  i 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  rumored?  A.  I  have  read  evi- 
dence of  it  here,  taken  before  this  committee;  something  like 
that^ 

Bv  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  prior  to  that?    A.  Never. 
Q.  You  never  heard  it  prior  to  the  time  of  this  evidence 
disclosed  by  this  committee?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  After  the  big  shake-up  the  liquor  dealers  all  over  the 
city  were  notified  through  the  various  liquor  dealers'  associa- 
tions that  they  must  not  dare  to  pay  money  to  any  police  official; 
now,  that  is  true,  is  it  not?  A.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
true  or  not. ' 
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Q.  That  is  your  authorized  statement  in  that  imper?  A.  I 
do  not  know  how  correct  that  is;  I  could  not  say  that  the 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association  gave  any  such  orders. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not?  A.  I  may  have  said  that  tbe 
liquor  dealers  were  told  that  if  they  had  ever  paid  money  that 
they  should  not  pay  any  more.       v 

Q.  Did  you  ever  —  you  have  agreed  and  ratified  the  accancj 
of  the  Sun's  report?    A.  Some  of  it  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  not  qualified  any  of  it,  have  you?  A.  Some  part 
of  it  I  have,  in  reference  to  the  superintendent's  mention  of 
the  names. ' 

Q.  Substantially,  you  have  agreed;  your  language  goes  on, 
"After  the  big  shake-up,  liquor  dealers  all  over  the  city  were 
notified,  through  the  various  liquor  dealers'  associations,  that 
they  must  not  dare  to  pay  money  to  police  officials  and  not  a 
single  liquor  dealer  pays  the  police  at  the  present  time.''  Wai 
that  true?    A.  That  was  my  judgment  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  you  say  here  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  all 
over  the  city  were  notified,  through  their  various  liquor  dealers' 
associations,  that  tliey  must  not  pay  money  to  any  police  official, 
tell  us  who  notified  the  liquor  dealers,  through  their  varioui 
associations,  that  they  rinist  not  pny  money?  A.  That  I  can 
not  tell  you. 

Q.  That  prompted  you  to  make  this  statement?  A.  Becau* 
I  had  frequently  said  to  liquor  dealers  myself  that  if  we  could 
got  evidence  that  they  were  paying  money  to  police  ofiicers  for 
any  puri)ose,  that  tliey  would  sulTer  more  than  the  police  officers^ 
or  at  least  as  much.  I 

Q.  You  made  that  statement,  based  upon  some  knowledge,   ♦ 
did  you  not?    A.  I  had  no  knowledge  on  the  subject 

Q  If  you  had  no  knowledge  on  the  subject,  that  the  liquor 
dealers  were  notified  by  their  various  associations  not  to  pay 
money,  why  did  you  state  it?  A.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  that 
fact  at  all. 

Q.  Tlien  why  did  yon  j^^tato  it  if  you  had  no  knowledge  ol 
that  fact?  A.  I  don^t  know  that  I  did  state  it  that  way;  I 
may  have. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not?  A.  No;  I  am  not 
denying  it. 

Q.  It  appears  in  this  report  and  you  have  so  far  agreed  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  report;  now,  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  there 
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was  any  foundation  in  fact  for  that  statement  that  the  liquor 
dealers  all  over  the  city  had  been  notified  through  the  various 
liquor  dealers'  associations  not  to  pay  any  more  money?  A.  I 
had  no  information  that"  would  lead  me  to  give  it,  except  by 
hearing  perhaps  the  dealers  saying  that  they  were  not  paying 
money. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  make  that  statement?  A.  I  have  had 
the  liquor  dealers  tell  me  that  they  were  not 

Q.  If  you  had  no  information  that  word  was  sent  to  the 
liquor  dealers,  why  did  you  make  such  a  statement?  A.  I  may 
have  had  some  information  of  that  kind,  at  that  time. 

Q.  Then  what  information  could  you  have  had,  that  word 
was  sent  through  the  various  liquor  dealers'  associations  to 
them  not  to  pay  any  money?  A.  Some  of  them  must  have  said 
something  of  that  kind  to  me. 

Q.  Who  sent  the  word  to  the  various  liquor  dealers'  associa- 
tions to  that  efifect?    A.  That  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Why  did  you  state  it  then?  A.  Because  I  may  have 
heard   someone   make   that   statement. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  make  any  such  statement?  A.  I  can 
not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  some  specific  knowledge  on  the  subject 
at  the  time  you  made  that  statement?  A.  No;  except  that  some 
liquor  dealer  may  have  said  that  the  association  would  dis- 
courage  the   payment   of   any   money. 

Q.  Who  authorized  that  word  to  be  sent  through  the  liquor 
dealers'  associations,  not  to  pay  any  more  blackmail?  A.  I 
can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  What  relation  was  there  between  the  police  department 
and  the  liquor  dealers'  associations?    A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  saying 
that  word  had  been  sent  to  all  of  the  liquor  dealers  through  the 
liquor  dealers'  associations  not  to  pay  any  more  blackmail?  A. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  said  so. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  it?  A.  No;  but  I  assume  that  some  liquor 
dealer    may  have  said  some  such  thing  to  me. 

Q.  Here  it  is  in  public  print  and  you  have  never  contradicted 
it,  have  you?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  If  it  was  untrue,  you  would  have  very  likely  contradicted 
it,  would  you  not?    A.  I  do  not  think  I  would. 

Q.  Here  you  are,  making  a  statement  as  a  police  oommis- 
sloner,  that  word  had  been  sent  through  these  liquor  dealers* 
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a49sociations,  to  the  liquor  dealers  not  to  pay  any  more  black- 
mail, where  did  you  get  that  information  from?  A.  I  had  no 
knowledge   of   that  \ 

Q.  Then  you  made  the  statement  without  having  any  knowl- 
edge; why  did  you  make  that  statement?  A.  If  I  inacte  that 
statement,  it  was  made  on  some  statement  that  was  made  to 
me  by  some  of  the  liquor  dealers. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  statement  without  having  any  knowl- 
edge upon  that  subject?  A.  Only  what  I  have  told  you,  which 
I  derived  from  talking  with  some  of  the  liquor  dealers. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  word  had  been  sent  to  them 
through  the  liquor  dealers'  associations?  A.  I  did  not  know, 
except  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  who  sent  that  word?  A.  I  have  not 
said  that  I  did  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  sent  such  word  to  the  liquor  dealers? 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  state  it?  A.  I  must  have  heard  some- 
body say  something  about  it. 

Q.  Then  it  is  on  hearsay  again?  A.  It  is  altogether  on 
hearsay. 

Q.  And  you  committed  yourself  in  a  statement  piinted  in  a 
public  newspaper,  charging  blackmail  to  the  department  of 
which  you  were  the  head,  and  stating  that  the  persons  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  that  blackmail  had  been  notified  not 
to  pay  any  more  blackmail ;  did  you  make  that  statement  with- 
out any  knowledge  on  the  subject?  A.  I  presume  some  of  the 
liquor  dealers  had  told  me  that  the  liquor  dealers  were  paying 
money  and  that  they  should  not  pay  it  hereafter. 

Q.  I  would  not  rather  have  your  presumption;  I  want  your 
knowledge?    A.  I  am  telling  you  what  I  know. 

Q.  Give  me  what  you  know,  and  not  what  you  do  not  know?  A. 
I  am  giving  you  all  that  I  know  of  it;  I  have  nothing  to  conceal 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  information  or  knowledge  upon  that  sub- 
ject when  you  made  that  statement  to  the  Pun?  A.  Except  such 
Information  as  I  received  from  different  liquor  dealers. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  us  who  they  were  or  what  the  informa- 
tion was?  A.  To  the  effect  that  they  had  paid  money  and  that 
they  should  not  pay  it  any  more. 

Q.  Who  told  them  that;  that  they  should  not  pay  it  any  more? 

A.  The  liquor  dealers'  organizations,  I  suppose. 
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Q.  What  authority  had  the  liquor  dealers'  organizations  ta 
make  that  statement?    A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  If  the  police  had  been  receiving  it  before,  how  did  that 
alter  the  situation?  A.  I  suppose  they  thouf^ht  that  there  were 
Ho  good  Tammany  Hall  leaders  in  the  board  and  they  would 
stand  by  them  and  prevent  the  blackmail  going  further. 

Q.  Instead  of  the  blackmail  going  into  the  hands  of  the  po- 
limnen,  did  it  not  go  into  the  treasury  of  Tammany  Hall?  A. 
Ko.  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  was  money  paid  by  the  Liquor 
Dealers'  Central  Association  of  this  city  into  the  treasury  of 
Tftmmany  Hall  after  this  big  shake-up?  A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  was  not?    A.  I  will  swear  to  that 

By  Chaii*man  Lexow: 
Q.  You  swear  there  was  not?    A.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  j  ; 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?    A.  I  read  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Commissioner  Martin  and  Mr. 
Crokep  met  a  delegation  of  liquor  dealers  in  the  Hoffman  House, 
Where  it  was  agreed  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  paid  into 
treasury  of  Tammany  Hall?    A.  I  never  did  hear  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  dealers  were  to  be  relieved  of 
paying  blackmail  on  contributing  a  sum  of  money  to  the  treas- 
on' of  Tammany  Hall?  A.  I  never  heard  of  it;  I  may  have  read 
it  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  And  after  having  read  it,  and  this  remarkable  change  hav- 
ing taken  place,  that  the  liquor  dealera  paid  blackmail  to  the 
police,  and  that  the  blackmail  was  transferred  to  Tammany 
Hall,  did  you  take  any  action  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  that 
•tatement?    A.  No,  sir;  I  knew  it  was  a  lie. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  the  report  that  they  were  paying  black- 
mail to  the  police  was  a  lie?  A.  I  had  no  positive  information 
on  that  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  act  on  the  information  that  you  had?  A.  That 
wag  only  my  belief. ' 
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Q.  Can  you  state  here,  on  your  oath,  that  after  this  shake^np 
and  after  you  say  that  the 'associations  told  the  liquor  dealers 
not  to  pay  any  more  blackmail,  that  there  was  any  proporitioii 
made  for  the  liquor  dealers  to  pay  money  into  the  treasury  of 
Tammany  Hall?  A.  Not  the  slightest  on  the  top  of  the  earth, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that?    A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Could  it  take  place  withoutyour  knowledge?    A.  It  might 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  witness  testifies  that  he  has  no 
knowledge  of  it 

The  Witness. —  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  for  your  knowledge  on  that  subject?  A, 
I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject 

Senator  O'Connor. —  He  does  not  know  whether  it  was  trne 
or  not 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  the  point 

The  Witness. —  I  have  sworn  to  the  best  of  my  belief  that  it 
is  not  true. 

Q.  As  a  fact,  how  is  it?    A,  As  a  fact,  I  know  nothing. 

Q.  Did  it  not  strike  you  as  strange  that  you  could  say,  autho^ 
itatively,  that  not  a  single  liquor  dealer  pays  the  police  at  the 
present  time,  and  according  to  your  information  and  belief,  up 
to  that  time  they  had  been  paying  the  police?  A.  Not  accord- 
ing to  my  information;  according  to  my  belief. 

Q.  Well,  according  to  your  belief  and  your  information,  becauBd 
yon  have  stated  here  that  liquor  dealers  told  you  that  th^ 
had  been  paying  blackmail?  A.  That  was  prior  to  my  being  a 
commissioner,  that  I  henrd  such  talk. 

Q.  After  you  were  a  commissioner,  did  you  ever  hear  such 
talk?  A.  I  sent  for  people  who  had  talked  with  me  prior  to 
that  time,  and  then  they  denied  it 

Q.  When  yon  decided  upon  having  the  captains  changed,  did 
you  act  upon  the  information  you  received,  on  your  appoint- 
ment as  commissioner,  or  on  rumor  that  you  had  heard  before 
your  a])pointment  as  commissioner?  A.  Upon  the  belief  that 
T  had. 

Q.  Was  that  belief  produced  by  fresh  information  and  knowl- 
edge brought  to  yon  after  your  appointment,  or  was  it  upon 
the  old  information?  A.  Upon  the  old  information  and  the 
belief  that  I  had  formed.  ' 

Q.  So  that  yon  acted  then  on  the  information  that  yon  hl4 
received  as  a  private  citizen?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Before  your  appointment  as  police  commissioner?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  I  made  inquiry  after  I  was  appointed,  but  I  could  not 
substantiate  it 

Q.  Were  you  ever  visited  at  the  police  headquarters  by  men 
in  public  life  in  this  city,  who  complained  to  you  of  the  oppres- 
sive acts  of  certain  police  captains  upon  the  liquor  dealers  of 
their  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  visited  by  ex-Senator  Plunkitt  in  reference 
to  that?    A.  In  reference  to  what? 

Q.  In  reference  to  Captain  Delaney,  levying  blackmail  upon 
the  liquor  dealers  in  his  precincts    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  heard  of  Senator  Plunkitt  visit- 
ing the  police  board  and  making  such  a  complaint?  A.  I  never 
did;  I  heard  that  Mr.  Plunkitt  made  some  complaint,  but  I  don't 
know  what  it  was. 

Q.  That  Captain  Delaney  was  charged,  as  the  result  of  that 
complaint,  of  levying  blackmail?    A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon — A.  As  the  result  of  that  complaint, 
you  say? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  What  was  the  complaint  that  he  made?  A.  I  can  not 
tell  you. 

Q.  Why  was  he  transferred  from  the  precinct  in  which  he 
was  then  after  Mr.  Plunkitt  made  his  complaint?  A.  I  think  it 
was  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  unless  I  am 
mistaken. 

Q.  Had  not  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Plunkitt  something  to  do 
with  that  transfer?    A.  I  heard  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  heard  it?  A.  He  made  no  com- 
plaint to  me. 

Q.  Well,  a  complaint  to  the  board?  A.  No;  I  heard  that 
he  had  said  something  about  Captain  Delaney;  I  do  not  know 
who  he  said  it  to;  it  may  have  been  to  the  superintendent. 

Q.  The  complaint  that  Senator  Plunkitt  made  had  something 
to  do  with  Captain  Delaney 's  removal,  did  it  not?  A.  I  do  not 
think  it  had  a  bit  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  Captain  Delaney's  removal  then? 
A.  I  can  not  tell  you  now.     ' 

Q.  He  was  changed  immediately  after  Senator  Plunkitt  made 
his  complaint,  was  he  not?    A.  I  can  not  say  that;  I  do  not 

L.  4931 
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know  when  he  made  the  complaint,  and  I  do  not  know  how  long 
afterward  he  was  changed. 

Mr.  Ooff. —  It  is  now  half -past  4  o'clock,  a  reasonable  time  to 
adjourn.  Before,  however,  you  adjourn,  this  evening,  I  wish 
you  would  depute  one  of  your  number  to  stay  here  a  few  min- 
utes and  let  the  stenographer  take  down  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  who  is  about  to  leave  the  city  to-night,  and  the  State, 
and  may  not  return.  It  is  evidence  that  we  would  like  to  ba?e 
in  a  position  to  use  or  if  the  whole  of  the  committee  will  stay  to 
take  his  testimony,  we  would  like  it 

Chairman  Lexow. — You  mean   now. 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes;  because  we  can  not  get  it  again,  as  he  is  leaf- 
ing to-night,  and  he  may  never  return  to  this  State;  I  have  one 
further  question,  though,  I  would  like  to  ask  Ck>mmisfli<Hier 
Bheehan.    ; 

Q.  Will  you  bring  with  you  to-morrow  —  I  have  asked  you 
in  your  subpoena  to  bring  your  bank-book.  A.  I  have  never 
seen  the  subpoena;  I  have  heard  there  was  one  made  out  for  me 
and  I  came  without  it 

Q.  The  subpoena  required  you  to  bring  your  bank-books  of 
your  business;  will  you  bring  them,  both  business  and  private 
bank-books?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  also  required  to  bring  your  private  appointment 
book;  will  you  bring  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  also  required  to  bring  the  estimate  of  variooi 
matters  of  the  committee,  of  which  you  are  chairman  —  you  are 
chairman  of  supplies,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  estimates?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q»  Will  you  bring  those?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  You  have  said,  that  you  will  not  produce  your  private  or 
public  bank-books?    A.  I  have  said  so. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  will  do  this  evening,  Mr.  Commissioner. 

The  Witness.—  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Goflf. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  would  say,  that  I  wiah  It 
noted,  that  the  subpoena  served  upon  the  commissioner,  though 
he  says  it  has  not  been  served  upon  him  — 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Have  you  well  considered  that  request,  and  do  you  lefp 
to  bring  your  bank-book?    A.  I  have  considered  it 
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By  Mr.  Goff:  • 

Q.  You  do  not  raise  any  question  as  to  the  regularity  of  the 
serving  of  the  subpoena,  because  it  was  not  served  upon  you, 
personally,  do  you?    A.  No. 

Mr.  Goff. —  There  were  two  subpoenas  served,  one  left  at 
your  house,  and  one  at  the  office.  There  is  no  question  raised 
as  to  the  regularity  of  the  subpoena,  by  the  commissioner,  and  I 
wish  it  noted  on  the  record  that  he  has  been  served  by  subpoena 
duces  tecum,  to  produce  here  at  his  examination,  his  personal 
and  business  bank  account  books. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  If  the  question  should  ever  come  up  and 
the  Senate  be  required  to  act,  do  you  think  it  would  be  sufficient, 
unless  a  proper  subpoena  has  been  served  upon  the  witness; 
that  the  witness  does  not  raise  any  question  as  to  the  regularity 
of  the  subpoena;  does  that  preclude  him  from  raising  it  after- 
ward? ' 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes. 

The  Witness. —  I  will  admit  service. 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  like  a  voluntary  admission  of  a  witness  to 
come  to  court  without  a  subpoena.  However,  the  commissioner 
admits  service  of  the  subpoena.  Now,  I  say  to  the  commissioner 
that  this  committee  requires  this  witness  to  obey  that  subpoena 
which  has  been  served  upon  him  and  requires  him  to  produce 
the  books  called  for  by  that  subpoena,  particularly  his  personal 
and  bnsiness  and  bank  account  books. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Will  you  now  call  the  other  witness  that 
you  referred  to. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  state  here  publicly  that  I  invite  any  per- 
son who  has  ever  been  approached  for  the  service  of  a  subpoena 
upon  him  or  threatened  with  the  service  of  a  subpoena  by  this 
committee  or  in  its  behalf,  and  who  has  not  been  served,  or  who 
has  been  served  and  the  subpoena  withdrawn  in  any  case  to 
come  forward  before  this  committee  and  he  will  render  a  public 
service,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  to  prosecute  by  the  criminal 
law  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in  the  name  of  this  committee  the 
person  or  persons  so  threatening  to  subpoena  or  to  use  a  sub- 
poena for  this  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  point  is  that  information  has  reached  us,  that 
on  several  occasions  it  has  been  reported  that  in  certain  circles 
that  men  were  threatened  with  the  service  of  a  subpoena,  and  if 
they  paid  money  that  they  could  be  relieved  from  that  service. 
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Senator  O'Connor. —  Who  threatened  them? 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  find  out 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  do  not  suppose  they  are  going  to 
come  forward  and  admit  that  fact  do  you? 

Mr,  Goff. —  No;  but  the  persons  who  have  been  threatened 
with  the  service  of  a  subpoena  I  invite  them  to  come  forward 
and  they  will  render  a  public  service  in  presenting  the  name  of 
the  person,  who  in  the  name  of  this  committee  or  its  counsel, 
threatens  or  says  who  a  person  with  a  subpoena  will  be  or  is 
about  to  be  served  upon  that  person  and  who  suggests  the  pay- 
ment of  any  money,  for  the  nonservice  of  that  subpoena,"  is  guilty 
of  a  crime. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Has  such  information  come  to  you? 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes;  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  specific  case;  but  we 
have  heard  of  reports  of  men  having  left  New  York  after  being 
told  by  someone  that  they  were  to  be  subpoenaed  by  this  com- 
mittee and  I  will  say  that  names  have  been  mentioned  in  that 
connection  of  persons  that  we  never  dreamed  of  subpoenaing 
and  have  no  intention  of  subpoenaing.  I  wish  to  make  this  pub- 
lic announcement  so  that  our  subpoena  servers  may  be  protected 
and  this  committee  may  be  protected  as  far  as  in  our  power  lies. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  anybody  who  has  done  it  may  be 
punished. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes;  so  that  anyone  who  has  done  it  may  be 
punished. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  We  would  like  to  get  hold  of  one  or  two 
of  them. 

Mr.  Goff. —  So  would  I,  by  way  of  example. 

Herman  Spitz,  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss : .  • 

Q.  You  have  just  said  to  me,  that  you  have  nothing  to  say, 
have  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  have  said  something  to  somebody  a  little  while 
ago,  have  you  not?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  nothing. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  statement  have  you  not?  A.  I  did  not 
say  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  statement  to  Mr.  Felfer,  have  you  not? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  make  no  statement;  he  took  me  up;  I  don't 
know  what  he  took  me  up  for. 
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Q.  You  talked  with  him  did  you  not?  A.  He  took  me  up;  I 
don't  know  what  for.  ' 

Q.  Where  did  you  use  to  live  when  you  were  In  this  city?  A. 
Three  years  I  lived  in  Broome  street  ' 

Q.  In  the  year  1889?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Weinstock,  Isaac  or  Israel 
Weinstock?  A.  I  don't  remember;  I  know  a  good  many 
people  here. 

Q.  Did  not  Weinstock  do  something  to  you?  A.  I  don't  know 
if  his  name  was  Weinstock  or  not 

Q.  Somebody  stabbed  you,  did  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man?    A.  I  don't  know  that  man  at  all. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  understand  that  you  are  under  oath 
here,  and  if  you  tell  anything  that  is  false  or  untrue  it  is  per- 
jury.   Do  you  understand  that? 

The  Witness. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  must  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  » 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where   were   you    stabbed?    A.  In   my   side. 

Q.  With  a  knife?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  taken  to  the  hospital?    A.  Yes,  sir.         ( 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  in  the  hospital?  A.  Six  weeks 
in  the  hospital. 

Q.  In  the  Goveneur  hospital?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  the  man  who  stabbed  you;  did  you 
complain  against  him?  A.  No;  I  could  not  complain  against 
him;  I  was  sick. 

Q.  You   were    very    sick?    A.  Yes,    sir. 

Q.  And  you  nearly  died?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  a  complaint  against  that  man?  A. 
I  could  not  make  a  complaint  against  him. 

Q.  He  was  arrested  was  he  not?  A.  I  don't  know  that  man 
at  all. 

Q.  You  were  notified  to  go  to  court  were  you  not?  A.  No, 
sir.  ' 

Q.  You  were  notified  to  go  to  court  against  the  man  who 
stabbed  you,  were  you  not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  receive  no 
notice. 

Q.  You  never  received  any  notice?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  a  conyersation  with  Silyer  Dollar  Smitk 
about  it?    A.  No^  sir.  ' 

Q.  Listen  carefully  to  my  question  and  answer  it  honeiQy 
if  you  can;  did  not  Silver  Dollar  Smith  come  to  yon  and  lA 
you  not  to  proceed  against  the  man  who  had  stabbed  yoii;  did 
he  not  do  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Silver  Dollar  Smith?  A.  No,  sir— I 
saw  him,  but  not  at  that  time;  I  saw  him  always. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  many  times?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  paaied 
many  times  his  place,  but  he  didn't  talk  about  that  case. 

Q.  You  talked  with  him  about  being  stabbed,  did  yoa  not? 
A.  No,  sir ;  the  time  when  I  was  sick,  I  was  lying  in  bed  oier 
a  year  and  I  never  saw  the  man. 

By   Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  You  were  lying  in  bed  for  over  a  year?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  After  you  were  stabbed?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  hospital  for  six  weeks?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  And  then  after  that  at  your  home?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  to-day  who  stabbed  you?  A.  I  doot 
know  to-day;  I  know  the  man  if  I  would  see  him;  but  I  doirt 
know  the  name.  '  1 

Q.  Did  yon  never  try  to  find  out?    A.  What  is  the  use  to  And  i 
out;  the  judj^e  lot  him  out. 

Q.  The  jiid^o  let  him  go?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

lU'  Mr.  ;Moss:  ■ 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  the  man  who  served  the  subpoena  upoo 
you  that  yon  would  not  testify  against  the  police  for  they  would 
send  you  up  to  Sin^r  Sing  if  you  did?  A.  I  did  not  talk  to 
nobody. 

ft 

Q.  Did  you  not  speak  to  the  man  who  served  the  subpowa 
on  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

l>v  Cliairnian  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  question;  did  you  not  say  toithe 
man  who  brought  you  a  paper  like  this  — 
Mr.  Moss. —  Did  you  not  say  to  this  man  — 
Q.  Did  you  not  say  to  that  man  there  that  you  would  art 
testify  against  the  police  because  they  would  send  you  to 
Sing  Sing  if  you  did;  did  you  not  say  that?  A.  I  said  I  dWat 
want  to  have  any  trouble.  j 
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Q.  You  did  not  want  to  have  any  trouble  with  the  police?  A. 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ♦ 

Q.  Because  they  would  send  you  to  Sing  Sing?    A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  ' 

Q.  You  told  the  man  who  served  you  with  the  subpoena  that 
you  were  afraid  you  would  be  killed?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  say 
that. 

Q.  You  have  been  stabbed  twice,  have  you  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  each  time  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  police  or 
with  the  payment  of  money,  had  it  not?    A.  No. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  you  were  stabbed,  did  that  have  anything  to  do  with 
paying  money  to  the  police?    A.  No. ' 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  get  stabbed?  A.  The  first  time,  I 
went  to  take  in  money  on  Saturday  afternoon,  where  I  delivered 
ice,  and  the  man  was  standing  outside  and  I  didn't  know  the 
man  exactly  who  he  was,  and  I  passed  that  place,  a  coffee  saloon, 
and  that  man  started  to  talk  to  me,  and  I  said,  "  I  have  nothing 
to  talk  with  you  about;  I  am  a  different  kind  of  a  man;  I  am 
a  workingman,  and  you  must  be  a  bum,  for  you  stand  around 
always  on  the  corners,''  and  he  didn't  say  nothing  to  me  only, 
**If  you  are  such  a  decent  man,  I  will  fight  you;"  I  said,  "I 
don't  want  to  fight  with  anybody,"  and  I  went  in  the  coffee  saloon 
and  he  went  in  after  me,  and  I  didn't  see  if  he  stabbed  me  or 
not;  I  didn't  feel  it  I  was  so  strong;  and  after  that  he  gave  me 
a  push,  and  I  didn't  feel  it  right  away,  and  I  went  out  from  the 
place  right  away,  and  I  went  about  a  block  and  a  half,  and  tlien 
I  felt  it  and  I  stopped  to  look  and  I  saw  the  blood,  and  I  ran  back 
to  that  place,  and  T  said,  "  What  have  you  done  to  me?  "  and  he 
took  the  knife  and  wanted  to  stab  me  again,  and  I  could  not 
stand  any  more,  and  I  fell  down;  that  is  all  I  know. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  * 

Q.  That  man  was  a  friend  of  Silver  Dollar  Smith,  was  he  not? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  not  Smith  tell  you  that  the  man  who  stabbed  you 
paid  him  flOO  to  protect  him  from  being  punished  for  it?  A. 
Silver  Dollar  Smith  was  never  in  my  house. 
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Q.  You  have  just  said  that  you  talked  with  SmitiiT  A. 
No,  sir.  • 

Q.  You  have  never  talked  with  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  moment  ago  you  said  you  had  many  conTeraations  with 
him?  A.  No;  I  said  I  passed  his  place  many  times,  bat  not  to 
talk  with  him.  i 

Q.  Smith  promised  to  take  up  a  collection  for  you,  did  he  not, 
so  you  could  go  to  Vienna?    A.  No,  sir. ' 

Q.  You  do  say  that  the  judge  discharged  that  man  who 
stabbed  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  judge  was  that?    A.  I  forget  his  name. 

Q.  Judge  Hogan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Judge  Hogan  discharged  the  man  who  stabbed  you,  with- 
out your  appearing  in  court  at  all?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  too  sick  to  appear?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  at  the 
time,  and  a  detective  came  to  my  house  and  he  said,  "  You  hafe 
to  be  in  court  at  half-past  10."  \ 

Q.  Who  told  you  that?    A.  A  detective. 

Q.  A  detective  told  you  to  be  in  court  at  half-past  10?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  I  could  not  go,  but  I  sent  for  a  carriage  to  bring 
me  to  the  station-house  as  quick  as  I  could,  and  as  I  got  there,  It  \ 
was  not  quite  10,  and  the  man  was  out  already.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  court?    A.  Yes,  sir  j 

Q.  And  after  you  got  to  court,  going  as  quick  as  you  conM, 
you  found  the  man  had  already  been  discharged?    A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  And  it  was  just  10  o'clock?    A.  Yes  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  the  judge  about  it?    A.  No;  it  wtf 

so  quick,  when  I  got  into  court  they  said  it  was  already  over. 
Q.  Then  you  crossed  the  street  and  went  into  a  saloon  afte^ 

wards?    A.  No;  I  could  not  go;  I  went  right  home;  they  took 

me  right  home;  I  was  very  sick. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  a  saloon  keeper  that  moming?A.  No,  lir* 
Q.  You  went  to  Europe  after  that,  did  you  not?    A.  YeB,i^* 
Q.  Where  did  you  go?    A.  I  went  to  Vienna. 
Q.  And  you  had  an  operation  performed  on  yon  there?  A.  J 

Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  came  back  broke?  A.  I  went  broke  and  I  oam« 
back  broke. 

Q.  When  you  came  back  you  saw  Silver  Dollar  Smith,  did  you 
not?    A  NOy  sir 

Q.  You  had  no  talk  with  him  at  all?  A.  No;  I  never  had  any 
conversation  with  him. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  never  talked  with  Smith  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Never?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  would  not  know  him  if  you  saw  him,  would  you?  A. 
Yes,  I  would  know  him;  if  I  saw  a  man  once  I  would  know  him 
10  years  afterward. 

Mr.  Moss. —  We  are  going  to  prove  these  things  by  other  wit- 
nesses, and  I  give  you  a  fair  notice  of  that,  and  you  had  better 
be  careful  of  what  you  testify  to.  You  will  be  protected  by  this 
committee  in  any  testimony  that  you  give. 

t)liairman  Lexow. —  But  you  want  to  tell  the  truth  or  no  power 
in  this  State  can  protect  you  from  Sing  Sing  if  you  do  not  tell 
the  truth. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  I 

Q.  When  you  came  back,  did  you  not  go  to  Smith  and  say  that 
TOO  were  going  to  have  Weinstock  indicted  by  the  grand  jury? 
^..  No,  sir;  I  was  talking  to  other  people. 

Q.  Who  did  you  talk  to?  A.  To  my  brother;  I  said  I  would 
like  to  get  that  man  arrested,  for  I  can  never  work  for  my  liv- 
ing; I  am  sick  now  always. 

Q.  You  said  to  yoor  brother  that  you  wanted  to  get  him  in- 
dicted, becaose  Smith  did  not  come  up  to  his  promise?  A.  No; 
I  did  not  say  that  way. 

Q.  But  you  say  they  did  agree  to  give  you  some  money  to  go 
to  Vienna?    A.  There  were  some  other  people. 

Q.  Who  were  they?    A.  They  are  not  here. 

(J.  Who  were  they?    A.  "  Dutchy." 

<l  Where  did  "Dutchy"  live?  A.  He  was  living  m  New 
t  ^'«*  at  the  time. 

1 1Md  he  live  on  Essex  street?    A.  I  don't  kuQw. 
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^^  I/d  70-j  know  llr.  HocLsiein?    A.  I  knew  him  many  jeiA 

^-/,  IM  voa  tal*  with  Mr.  HijoksTein  aboat  this  injury?   A. 
Ui'.  was  not  here  at  the  time. 

C/.  Jfe  was  in  Hnenos  Ayre«?    A-  Yes,  rir. 

c^  r>jd  you  not  keep  a  disorderly-house  yooraeif?    A.  Newt 

(■l.  Voij  had  a  hoafte  aboat  which  there  was  some  complaint 
did  you  not?    A.  Never;  that  is  a  make  up  job;  that  was  pntvp* 

^l.  Homebody  said  you  had  one?    A.  Yes  sir. 

c/.  The  [H-ofile  who  charged  yon  with  having  a  disorderly' 
hoiiW'  Maid  what  waH  not  true?    A.  Sure  they  did- 

Q.  Who  waH  it  that  said  you  had  a  disorderly-house?  A. 
That   waH  Max  FJnsler  and  the  other  man  was  Jake. 

Q.  'i'lif-y  wrrre  always  hanging  around  that  saloon  in  EsKX 
Ntn*(*t,  wen*  they  not?  A.  I  don't  know,  I  never  hnng  arooul 
tfu»n*;  \  worked  always. 

y.  When?  did  Ihey  live?    A.  I  could  not  tell  yon. 

il.  Wli«»n»  did  you  use  to  see  them?    A.  On  the  street. 

C^,  They  w<Te  stool  pigeons,  were  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  Who  do  you  tliink  hired  them?    A.  I  could  not  tell  70Q. 
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Q.  Borne  one  who  had  a  grudge  against  jou?    A.  It  must  be. 

Q.  Was  Dutcher  connected  with  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  Dutcher  act  for?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  who 
he  acted  for.  * 

Q.  He  was  not  acting  for  himself,  was  he?  A.  That  much 
I  could  not  say. 

Q.  He  was  a  very  common  man,  was  he  not,  Dutchy?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  you  whether  he  was  common  or  not. 

Q  Tou  knew  he  spoke  for  the  boss  of  the  district,  did  you 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  was  the  boss  of  the  district?  A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  that;  I  don't  remember  his  name. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  do  not  know  his  name,  the  boss  —  did  he  hold  a 
position,  did  he  have  an  office?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  he  not  have  an  office?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  began  to  talk  about  having  this  man  indicted  and 
you  say  somebody  got  up  a  raid  on  your  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  about  that  raid;  what  did  they  do?  A.  I  could  not 
t^l  you  what  they  did. 

Q.  Somebody  came  and  raided  your  house?  A.  That  was 
so;  I  was  coming  home  from  work  and  a  man  was  there;  I 
didn't  know  him  at  all.  ) 

Q.  Was  it  a  ward  detective?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  Shelvey  come  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Hussey 
those  two. 

Q.  They  came  to  your  house,  with  those  stool  pigeons?  A. 
Yen,  sir;  and  I  was  lying  in  bed  sick. 

Q.  With  the  same  old  wound?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  they  arrest?  A.  They  arrested  my  wife;  Max 
Ensler  and  the  other  fellow  came  to  my  house  with  two  girls 
and  came  up  to  visit  me,  and  I  was  sick  and  Dr.  Mulberry  was 
just  at  that  time  to  see  me;  I  sent  for  him  and  them  two 
fellows  went  away  and  they  said  to  the  girls,  "  You  wait  here  a 
few  minutes  and  we  will  be  right  back  again  and  about  half 
an  hour  later,  who  comes  up  but  two  detectives  and  some  police- 
men and  they  took  the  two  girls  along  with  my  wife,  but  they 
could  not  take  me,  I  was  so  sick  I  could  not  move. 
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Q.  You  say  those  two  girls  were  just  visiting  yoiiT  K 
Yes,  sir.  > 

Q.  And  when  you  got  better,  they  took  yon  too,  did  th^  nott 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ensler  and  the  other  fellow  brought  the  two  girls  there 
to  your  house  to  see  you?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  the  girls  were  there  Officers  Shelyej  and 
Hussey  came  up  and  raided  the  place  and  arrested  your  wife 
and  the  girls?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  came  to  you  afterward  and  said,  if  jm 
would  let  up  on  Weinstock,  that  you  would  get  off  for  the  dis- 
order ly-house  case?    A.  This  Dutchy. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  "  Dutchy  "  or  "  Dutcher  "?    A.  "  Dutchy/ 

Q.  This  same  Dutchy,  which  you  say,  represented  the  boss  of 
the  district,  came  to  you  and  said,  if  you  would  let  up  on  Wein- 
stock, who  had  stabbed  you,  you  would  get  off  on  the  disorderly- 
house  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  just  what  he  said?  A.  He  said  up  and 
down,  *'  If  you  don't  drop  that  case,  I  will  send  you  away  and 
your  wife  together;  I  will  send  you  away  for  keeping  a  disordeiiy- 
house,  and  they  will  not  give  you  six  months,  but  a  year;  I  wtf 
sick  and  frightened;  I  never  was  in  prison  nor  my  wife,  and  I 
had  to  drop  the  case. 

Q.  You  did  drop  the  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  to  your  disorderly-house  case?  A. 
That  is  what  I  mean.  • 

Q.  You  dropped  the  Weinstock  case,  did  you  not?  A  No; 
I  didn't. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  go  to  the  grand  jury,  did  you?  A.  I 
could  not  go.  ' 

Q.  You  did  not  go,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said,  you  would  not  go  to  the  grand  jury,  did  you  notf 
A.  No;  I  didn't  say  to  Dutchy  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  What  happened  to  the  disorderly-house  case?  A.  That 
was  another  case,  a  man,  a  year  after  that,  when  I  caiB^ 
back  from  Vienna ;  it  was  a  year  later,  and  a  man  came  up  to 
me,  and  I  was  in  the  house,  and  he  Started  to  have  a  radtft 
with  my  wife,  and  he  said  he  would  stab  me,  and  my  wite 
knocked  him  out,  and  — 

Q.  You  had  not  yet  said  that  you  would  not  gire  op  prosecrt- 
ing  Weinstock?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  man  came  and  said,  **  If  you  don't  stop,  I  will 
:ab  you  again"?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  was  that  man?    A.  He  was  a  butcher. 
Q.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  Dutchy?    A.  He  must  be; 
must  be  one  combination.  < 

Q.  You  understood  them  to  be  together?    A.  Yes,  sir 
Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Dutchy  with  any  policemen?    A.  I  could 
)t  tell  you  that  way.  ♦ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  this  butcher  with  any  policemen?  A, 
o;  since  the  time  I  was  first  stabbed  I  never  went  out;  I  was 
ways  in  the  house;  I  could  not  move  until  now;  I  am  sick 
ways.  ' 

Q.  Were  you  stabbed  a  second  time?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  hand. 
Q.  Who  did  that?    A.  That  fellow  butcher,  Harry. 
Q.  What  is  his  last  name?    A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  Where  did  he  keep  his  shop?    A.  He  worked  in  Hester 
reet 

Q.  What  number?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 
Q.  Who  was  his  boss?  A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  Describe  how  you  were  stabbed.  A.  He  went  up  to  my 
mse,  and  said  to  my  wife,  "Where  is  Spitz?"  my  wife  said. 
He  went  out  with  the  wagon,  and  that  at  dinner-time  he  will 
me  back  to  the  house,"  and  he  said,  "  Well,  Mrs.  Spitz,  if  Spita 
)ii't  drop  that  case  of  Weinstock,  I  will  stab  him  again,  and  he 
ill  never  go  against  the  grand  jury;"  I  didn't  know  nothing 
)out  him,  and  my  wife  took  the  broomstick  and  fired  him  out, 
id  he  was  waiting  downstairs  in  the  hall  for  me  until  I  came 
ome;  when  I  got  home,  I  didn't  know  nothing  about,  and  he 
ud  to  me,  "Now,  you  are  here!"  I  didn't  know  him  at  all;  I 
lid,  "  Who  do  you  mean?  "  he  said,  "  I  mean  you;  are  you  going 
)  drop  that  case  or  not?  "  I  was  so  surprised,  I  didn't  know 
othing  about,  and  he  took  out  a  pocket-knife,  and  he  said, 
Vou  see  that  knife;  I  will  stab  you  right  here  in  the  breast,'* 
ad  I  jumped  back  and  put  my  hand  up  this  way,  and  he  stabbed 
e  right  here. 

Q.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  have  that  man  arrested?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  came  before  Judge  Talntor  did  he  not?    A.  I  could  DQft 
'11  you  the  name.  ' 

Q.  He  was  held  for  trial?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  did  not  see  Smith  abont  that  man?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  speak  to  Smith  at  all. 

Q.  Who  did  yon  speak  to  about  that  man?  A.  Always  with 
Outchy. 

Q.  What  did  Dutchy  tell  you  about  that  man?  A.  He  said 
drop  that  case. 

Q.  That  was  the  second  time?  A.  I  said  then  there  will  come 
a  Ih'rd  fellow  and  then  that  will  be  dropped  and  I  aald,  **No;I 
will  not  drop  that  case,"  and  after  that  they  didn't  give  me  any 
subpoena,  and  I  tried  to  find  out  about  the  subpoena,  and  I  f  onnd 
out  where  I  could  get  a  subpoena,  and  I  went  to  the  district 
attorney's  office,  and  Dutchy  was  there  in  the  district  attorney's 
office,  and  he  said  —  excuse  me  —  he  said,  "  You  son  of  a  bitch, 
who  in  hell  told  you  where  to  come  to  get  a  subpoena." 

By  Senator  Bradley:  , 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  to  you  in  the  district  attorney's  office?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  officers  of  the  district  attorney's  oflBce 
present  at  the  time?    A.  No. 

Q.  The  district  attorney  did  not  hear  him  say  so?    A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  else  happened  in  the  district  attorney's  office?  A. 
I  took  out  my  subpoena  and  went  home. 

Q.  The  raid  for  having  a  disorderly  house,  did  it  occur  after 
the  first  or  second  stabbing?    A.  After  the  second  stabbing. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  it  so  from  your  first  statement;  it 
was  after  your  second  stabbing  that  the  disorderly-house  case 
is  made?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  told  that  if  you  did  not  let  up;  were  you  not 
threatened  after  the  first  stabbing  that  if  you  did  not  let  up  yon 
would  be  sent  to  prison?  A.  I  don't  know  so  much;  I  was  a 
(lummy  at  the  time. 

Q.  Dutchy  told  you  after  the  first  stabbing  that  you  would  be 
sent  to  prison?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  the  second  stabbing,  you  were  actually  trapped 
in  this  disorderly-house  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ask  you  for  any  money;  did  Dutchy  ask  yott 
for  any?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  Silver  Dollar  Smith  ask  you  for  any  money?  A.  No, 
dr. 

Q.  You  went  ahead  with  your  case  against  the  second  stabber? 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Dntchy  say  would  become  of  that  case?  A.  He 
said  it  will  be  all  over;  that  is  nothing;  you  can  go  as  far  as  yon 
want  and  the  man  will  get  out 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  an  arrangement  with  Dutchy  that  you 
would  let  that  case  drop  against  the  second  stabber;  did  you 
not  tell  Dutchy  that  you  had  got  enough  and  you  would  let  it 
drop?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  him  that?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  And  then  Dutchy  said  that  he  would  let  the  disorderly- 
koQse  case  drop?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  stabber  was  actually  called  up  in 
the  General  Sessions;  that  his  case  was  actually  called?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  know  that  Dutchy  said  to  you,  that  even  after  the 
case  was  called,  he  would  have  it  thrown  out;  did  you  not  know 
that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  case  was  actually  called  before  the 
jndge  in  the  General  Sessions,  and  the  jury  actually  impaneled 
and  that  then  the  case  was  adjourned  and  has  never  been  heard 
of  since,  do  you  know  that  ?    A.  No. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Is  that  true?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Moss. —  We  will  prove  that. 

The  Witness. —  The  jury  came  out  not  guilty. 

Q.  Were  you  there?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Moss. —  We  will  take  care  of  that;  that  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

Q.  Will  you  say  upom  your  oath  that  you  never  had  a 
wnversation  with  Charley  Smith  about  this  matter?    A.  No. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Will  you  take  your  oath  that  you  never  had?  A.  I 
Jiever  had. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  anyone,  that  Charley  Smith  had 
'■Iked  to  you  aba«»*  •'■his  matter?    A.  No. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  anyone  that  Charley  Smith  had  asked 
you  not  to  prosecute  it?    A.  No. ' 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Felfer  anything  about  Charley 
Smith?    A.  I  didn't  say  nothing  to  him.  ' 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Shelvey  get  you  a  bondsman,  on  the  disorderly- 
house  case?  A.  He  went  around  with  my  wife  to  get  a  bonds- 
man; I  told  him  where  he  could  go. ' 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  Sfielvey  for  that?    A.  Nothing. 

Q,  What  did  you  pay  anybody  for  it?  A.  Nothing;  I  was 
poor;  I  had  nothing  to  pay. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  October  31,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

I 

Proceedings  of  the  Fifty-fifth  session  of  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  department  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Superior  Court  room.  Part  1,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  October  3r,  1894,  at 
10:30   a.   m. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  George  W.  Robertson, 
Daniel  Bradley,  Cnthbert  W.  Pound,  Jacob  A.  Cantor  and 
Edmund  O'Connor.  John  W.  Qoff,  Esq.,  and  Prank  Moss,  Esq., 
as  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Boyle  will  take  the  stand.  Mr.  Boyle  is  in  a 
hurry,  Mr.  Chairman;  he  is  a  very  busy  man. 

J.  W.  Boyle,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Your  business  is  an  oyster  merchant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  the  leader  of  the  organization  known  as 
Tammany  Hall  in  the  Ninth  Assembly  district  in  this  city?  A. 
I  am;  I  am  known  as  the  chairman  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  the  popular  term,  that  you  are  the  leader  of 
the  district;  of  course  I  know,  technically  speaking,  that  is  not 
correct;  how  long  have  you  been  leader  of  the  district?  A. 
About  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  You  were  a  leader  of  the  district  in  1893;  that  is,  this 
time  a  year  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  remember  you  were  ushered  into  the  leadership  there; 
now,  I  would  like  you  to  tell  this  committee  who  you  meant 
when  you  sent  your  notices  around  last  year,  urging  registra- 
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tkm,  who  yon  meant  in  the  first  notice  as  persons  under  police 
protection?    A«  I  never  sent  out  any  such  notice. 

ii.  Did  you  send  out  any  notice  urging  registration?  A.  No 
neh  notice.  i 

Q.  What?    A.  I  never  sent  out  any  such  notice. 

Q.  Now,  I  mean  during  the  campaign?    A.  During  the  cam- 

piign- 
Q.  You  never  sent  out  any  notice  to  the  voters  of  the  district 

urging  registration?    A.  Never.      , 

Q.  I  ready  Mr.  Boyle,  from  a  printed  circular:  '^Tammamy 
Hall  and  Victory.  The  Ninth  Assembly  district  New  York, 
November  2,  1893.  Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  send  you  a  complete 
copy  of  the  registered  voters  in  your  election  district;  you  will 
please  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  your  district  in  order  to 
enable  you  to  make  a  written  report  on  the  blank  furnished 
yon;'*  the  words,  "Last  Sunday  evening"  stricken  off.  "You 
are  specially  requested  to  hand  in  your  report,  personally,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  next  Sunday.''  The  word  "  even- 
ing" stricken  out  "Respectfully  yours,  James  W.  Boyle." 
Does  that  refresh  your  memory?  A.  Well,  there  was  some 
nich  notice  of  that  kind  sent  out. 

Q.  That  is  your  name,  and  you  are  the  leader  of  the  district? 
A.  There  was  some  such  notice  sent  out;  will  you  let  me  see  it 
for  a  moment ' 

Q.  I  will  in  a  moment;  when  you  said  you  had  sent  no  notice, 
urging  registration,  you  were  mistaken?  A.  I  sent  no  notice 
urging  registration,  but  the  registration  had  been  completed. 

Q.  Well,  these  notices  you  sent  to  make  a  complete  copy  of 
the  registered  voters  in  the  election  district?  A.  No;  that  is 
not  the  wording. 

Q.  "  I  herewith  send  you  a  complete  copy  of  the  registered 
voters  in  your  election  district.  You  will  please  make  a  thor- 
ough canvass  in  your  district  in  order  to  make  a  written  report 
on  the  blank  furnished  you."  That  was  to  enable  you  to  form 
■orne  correct  opinion  as  to  the  probabilities  of  voters;  that  was 
H?   A.  That  is  right 

Q.  You  were  justified,  as  the  leader  of  a  political  party  in 
your  district,  in  doing  so?    A.  Yes;  that  is  right 

Q.  And  that  report  was  to  be  personally  handed  in  at  the 
nieetinp:  of  the  committee  on  next  Sunday?  A.  By  the  captains 
<rfthe  district  I  • 

L.  495  t 
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Q.  That  was  on  Sunday  preceding  election?    A«  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  accompanying  this  notice,  there  is  this  postBcript: 
**  P.  S. —  Dear  Sir. —  Also  please  send  me  a  list  of  the  people  thit 
are  under  police  protection  that  are  indifferent.  Yours  tralj, 
James  W.  Boyle  "  ?    A.  Such  a  notice  I  never  sent  out 

Q.  It  is  a  notice  you  never  sent  out?  A.  No;  never  sent  out 
such  a  notice;  the  first  notice,  yes;  the  first  notice  was  sent  <wt 
to  the  captains  asking  them  to  furnish  me  with  the  best  opinioi 
of  the  opinion  of  their  district;  but  the  second  notice,  there  wai 
no  such  notice  never  sent  out  by  me;  I  know  nothing  of  it 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  some  one  has  used  your  name?  A,  That  I  dont 
know;  if  it  has  been  it  was  done  without  my  authority;  I  know 
nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  this  notice  was  sent  out  as  a 
postscript  of  the  finished  printed  notice  in  such  a  way  that  701 
could  thereafter  repudiate  it  if  the  case  arose?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  people  under  police  protection  in 
your  district?  A.  I  know  of  no  keeper  in  our  district  under 
protection  —  under  police  protection.  1 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any?    A.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Something  new  to  you?  A.  Something  new  to  me;  I  neTcr 
knew  of  anybody  under  police  protection  in  that  Assembly 
district. 

Q.  In  the  Ninth  Assembly  district?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  us  the  boundaries  of  your  distriet? 
A.  Bounded  on  the  south  by  Christopher  street;  north  by  Nine- 
teenth street;  east  by  Seventh  avenue  and  Greenwich  avenue. 

Q.  Why,  Captain  Stephenson  has  been  broken  for  taking  pro- 
tection money  from  the  people  in  your  district?  A.  That  to 
something  I  do  not  know  anything  about  —  Captain  Stephenson; 
I  am  in  the  oyster  business  and  am  chairman  of  the  Democratio 
organization;  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  done  with  him. 

Q.  The  steamship  companies,  the  docks  in  the  district,  hato 
all  been  paying  protection  money  in  the  district?  A.  I  know 
nothing  more  than  I  have  read  in  the  papers  from  yonr  inves- 
tigation. 

Q.  And  the  grand  jury  have  indicted  the  police  captain  for 
accepting  money  paid  within  the  limits  of  your  district;  yon 
know  that,  of  course,  from  common  report?  A.  By  commoii  1^ 
port,  by  reason  of  the  newspapers. 
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Q.  Now,  have  you  sent  out  any  any  similar  notices  so  far  this 
than  the  one  I  have  read  to  you ;  the  printed  notice  1  have 
lead  to  you?    A.  No;  I  have  not 
Q.  Have  yon  sent  ont  any  similar  notices?    A«  No;  I  have  not. 
Q.  It  is  the^  custom  of  the  leaders,  of  the  leaders  of  both 
political  parties,  to  send  out  such  notices?    A.  They  send  out 
different  notices. 
Q.  Something  similar?    A«  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  the  postscript  that  I  have  read  didn't 
accompany  the  printed  notices?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Just  wait  a  while  until  I  complete  my  question;  will  you 
swear  that  the  postscript  that  I  have  read  saying,  ^^  also,  please, 
■end  me  a  list  of  the  people  that  are  under  police  protection 
fbat  are  indifferent,"  in  tyi)e,  with  the  name  "Yours  truly, 
James  W.  Boyle;"  will  you  swear  that  that  notice  and  the 
postscript  did  not  come  in  the  mail  with  the  printed  notice  that 
I  have  read  for  you?  A.  I  did  not  mail  the  circulars,  and  there 
la  no  one  to  sign  any  such  notices  of  the  circular. 

(^  Who  mailed  the  circulars?    A.  Well,  I  have  no  —  I  do  not 
i^eeall  it  to  mind,  but  I  can  ascertain  for  you. 
Q.  His  clerk  or  either  of  the  committee?    A.  Oh,  yes. 
()i  Where  were  they  folded?    A.  Well,  whether  at  the  homes 
M  the  secretary  or  at  the  headquarters,  I  am  not  positive  of 
tliat 

()i  Now,  I  will  hand  you  this  notice;  the  newspaper  clipping 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  this  is  put  on  at  the  end ;  I  will  hand 
joa  this  notice  in  the  way  it  has  reached  me,  and  ask  you  are  you 
prepared  to  swear  that  that  notice  together  with  the  slip 
attached  to  it,  didn't  that  go  from  the  headquarters  to  the 
Mnth  Assembly  district  last  year  to  the  captains  of  the  election 
districts;  I  ask  you?  A.  If  that  notice  went  to  —  it  went  without 
any  authority  of  mine;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  the  notice  that  I  hand  you 
together  with  the  slip  in  typewritten  language  attached  to  tJiat 
iotice,  didnt  that  go  to  the  captains  of  the  various  election 
dstricts  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Ninth  Assembly  district, 
lunmany  Hall  organization,  last  year?  A.  If  they  did,  they 
Mat  withont  any  authority  or  knowledge  of  mine. 
Q>  Are  yon  prepared  to  swear?  A.  I  swear  I  know  nothing 
t  aqdi  notieea. 

yon  know  nothing  about  such  notices?    A.  Yes, 
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Q.  Tou  do  know  of  the  printed  notices?  A«  The  flnt  noticei 
I  do. 

Q.  But  you  will  not  swear  that  the  slip,  the  paper  wan  not 
put  on  there,  and  that  it  reached  every  captain  of  the  electioi 
district  in  the  Ninth  Assembly  district?  A.  I  will  swear  if  it 
was,  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  You  will  swear  it  did  not  reach  him?  A.  I  do  not  knoi 
that;  you  show  me  one  here. 

Q.  Now  your  name  has  been  used,  and  you  say  without  your 
authority,  a  gentleman  in  your  position  in  New  York,  and  tb 
leader  of  a  district,  of  course,  whoever  used  that  name  without 
your  authority,  committed  a  crime;  you  understand  that,  Mr. 
Boyle?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  say  to  this  committee  that  the  matter  having  been 
brought  to  your  notice  now  before  this  committee,  whethar 
you  will  make  efforts  to  discover  whether  or  no  these  slips  were 
sent  bearing  your  name  by  any  person?    A.  I  will  do  so. 

Q.  You  will  make  some  efforts?    A.  I  will  do  so. 

Q.  Before  the  committee  closes  this  week,  if  you  please;  not 
I  want  to  just  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  in  addition,  and 
then  I  will  get  through  with  you;  you  are  well  known  as  beingi 
man  that  is  ready  and  willing  to  do  a  favor  to  every  man  in 
your  district,  if  you  possibly  can  do  it;  you  have  got  that 
reputation  anj^way;  now,  didn't  you  do  many  favors  to  yonr 
constituents  in  your  district  at  the  excise  board?  A.  I  have  not 
been  in  the  excise  board  three  times  in  the  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  so  much  for  your  physical  appearance 
there;  with  reference  to  your  indorsement  and  recommendation, 
whether  oral  or  in  writing  on  applications  for  licenses,  had  joo 
any  interest,  that  is  handed  a  great  many  applications,  have 
you  had  any  interest  yourself?  A.  I  am  always  ready  to  oblige 
any  citizen. 

Q.  You  have  interested  yourself  in  a  great  many  men  who  hate 
applied  to  the  excise  board  for  a  license?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  fact,  isn't  it?    A..  Well,  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  also  that  it  is  preliminary  to  your  interest 
for  those  men  in  your  district  that  they  have  to  snbscribe  as 
members  to  the  Tammany  Hall  organization  in  this  district? 
A.  No.  sir;  that  is  not  so. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  never  stated  to  the  men  appIyl^K 
for  a  license  that  you  could  not  indorse  him  or  give  a  recofli' 
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mendatioD  from  the  wardman  indorsing  his  applic^uun  unless 
he  was  a  member  of  the  organization  ?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  You  will  swear  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  to  any  person?    A.  Not  to  anyone. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  suggest  to  any  liquor  store  keeper  or  any  man 
aboat  to  be  a  liquor  store  keeper  that  the  fact  that  his  name 
was  not  on  the  list  of  Tammany  Hall  committee  of  that  district 
was  one  that  would  be  injurious  to  his  prospects  of  obtaining 
a  license?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  anything  in  substance  to  that  nature? 
A.  Never;  when  all  men  appeal  to  me  I  notify  them  to  join  our 
organization,  but  to  no  man  have  I  ever  made  a  threat  or  to  any 
maij  ever  held  any  inducements  to  go  and  join  our  organization. 

Q.  You  say  when  men  have  appealed  to  you,  you  have  noti- 
fied them  to  join  your  organization,  and  the  invitation  has  been 
extended  at  the  time  you  were  appealed  to,  to  obtain  a  license? 
A.  Oh,  no;  during  the  times,  but  very  seldom. 

Q.  Isn't  that  invitation  understood  to  be  a  command?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  couch  it  in  polite  language  as  I  know  you  are 
able  to;  isn't  it  well  understood  among  liquor  dealers  in 
jour  proeinet  that  that  invitation  means  a  command  that  they 
shall  join  the  organization,  or  that  they  shall  not  get  their 
license?    A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  so. 

Q.  T  am  not  asking  even  for  what  may  pass  between  yourself 
and  the  applicant,  but  between  the  excise  inspector  of  your 
^ard  or  district;  do  you  not  frequently  converse  with  tlu3 
excise  inspector  of  your  district?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the  applications  for  renewals 
and  for  new  licenses  are  brought  to  your  notice  by  that  inspector? 
A.  No;  that  is  not  so. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?  A.  His  name  is  Edward  Hart;  he  is 
the  inspector  of  that  district. 

Q.  And  he  is  a  member  of  your  organization?  A.  A  member 
of  our  organization. 

Q.  Who  is  the  wardman  in  your  precinct  there?  A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  That  covers  your  district?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  name  of  the  wardman  of  tke  precinct? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  was  the  wardman  there  before  the  removal  of  the 
wardman?    A.  A  man  named  Brennan. 
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By  Chairman  Lezow: 


Q,  Have  you  ever  sent  a  similar  piece  of  paper  to  that  type- 
written annexed  to  your  circular?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  habit  and  custom  of  any  dis- 
trict leaders  here  in  the  city  to  send  notices  of  that  kind?  A. 
I  should  judge  not. 

Q.  And  you  want  to  be  understood  as  stating  that  neither  did 
you  see  the  original  of  this  typewritten  annexed  to  your  notice, 
or  any  similar  one  during  your  experience  as  district  leader  of 
the  Ninth  Assembly  district?    A.  I  never  saw  one. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 
Q.  Never  heard  of  it?    A.  Never  heard  of  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  get  yourself  in  trouble  with  reference  to  these 
people  in  your  district  who  are  under  protection  of  the  police,  or 
supposed  to  be?    A.  Did  I  get  myself  in  trouble? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  yourself  as  to  whom  that  was?  A.  I  did 
not 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  was  as  matter  of  fact?  A.  I  do  not; 
and  further  I  will  state  that  when  I  was  elected  as  chairman 
of  the  organization  I  suggested  there  should  be  a  committee 
appointed  to  be  known  as  the  excise  committee,  and  they  will 
attend  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  excise,  and  I  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that,  and  I  referred  it  to  them  and  took  that 
out  of  my  hands. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  as  a  party  and  as  a  party  manager 
in  your  party,  you  appointed  an  excise  committee  to  look  after 
and  attend  to  excise  cases?  A.  No;  you  misunderstand  me;  I 
appointed  a  man  who  is  known  to  go  and  attend  to  all  excise 
matters;  I  didn't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  what  I 
mean  by  excise  matters,  I  am  appealed  to  day  after  day  to  go 
to  the  excise  board  and  speak  in  behalf  of  so  and  so,  and  I  said 
I  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  one  case  came  to  me 
as  landlord  and  tenant,  and  I  said  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  You  did  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  suggested  the 
appointment  of  some  particular  man  to  take  care  and  charge 
of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  was  a  fact?    A.  To  refer  the  matters  to  it. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  were  personally  concerned  the  matter  had 
become  irksome  to  you?    A.  No;  I  never  got  into  it, 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  was  the  proper  thing  for  a  district 
leader  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  man  who  should  inter- 
fere with  or  take  charge  of  excise  matters  as  a  representative 
of  a  political  party?  A.  He  did  not  represent  a  political  party; 
he  simply  represented  me  as  my  messenger. 

Q.  He  represented  you  as  chairman  of  the  Ninth  Assembly 
district  organization,  didn't  he;  that  is  what  he  did,  didn't  he? 
A.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  excise  business,  and  don't 
propose  to. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  to  suggest  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  particular  man?    A.  As  a  messenger  to  help  them. 

Q.  Now,  the  fact  was,  therefore,  that  when  you  came  into 
office,  you  found  as  it  was,  a  regular  custom  pertaining  there  for 
the  district  manager  of  Tammany  Hall  in  that  Assembly  district 
to  take,  personally,  charge  of  excise  matters  occurring  within 
that  Assembly  district,  didn't  you?    A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  suggest  the  appointment  of  that  man  then? 
A.  A  half  a  dozen  came  to  me  about  the  excise  matters,  and  I 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  excise  board 
at  all;  this  is  a  political  organization,  but  there  is  Mr.  Jones, 
and  anything  you  have  to  say  you  can  refer  the  matter  to  him ; 
he  is  chairman  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  in  the  district 
—  80  he  —  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  all  the  political 
parties,  all  kind  of  people  belong  to  that  association  —  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  and  Independents. 

Q.  You  said,  a  moment  ago,  that  you  had  suggested  the 
appointment  of  this  individual  to  represent  you?  A.  Oh,  not 
at  all. 

Q.  As  chairman  of  that  organization?  A.  No;  I  beg  pardon; 
I  retract  that;  I  suggested  they  should  go  and  appeal  to 
him  and  he  will  look  out  for  their  excise  matters,  and  I  sug- 
gested to  go  to  him  and  appeal  to  him  in  regard  to  all  excise 
tnatters;  that  district  is  represented  in  that  organization,  I  am 
told,  by  all  classes  of  politics. 

By  Mr.  Qof!: ' 

Q.  And  yon  said  you  had  a  committee  appointed?  A.  Well, 
he  was  the  one;  I  did  not  have  the  committee. 
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Q.  The  committee  is  supposed,  generally,  to  be  eonstitated  of 
more  than  one  person?  A.  I  haven't  any  committee;  I  merely 
referred  to  him. 

Q.  Who  was  the  party  that  you  suggested?  A.  Mr.  Thomas 
Holmes,  chairman  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  in  tUs 
district  ! 

Q.  And  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes  was  a  member  of  the  organiia- 
tion  of  which  you  were  the  chairman?  A.  A  member  of  the 
several  organizations.  * 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  He  was  a  member  of  the  political  organization  of  which 
you  were  chairman,  wasn't  he?    A.  That  is  true. 

By  Mr.  Gofif:  ; 

Q.  And  was  that  appointment  of  Mr.  Holmes  made  at  an 
open  meeting  of  the  organization?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  was  it  made?  A.  Simply  made  by  those  appealing 
to  me,  and  I  told  him  and  notified  him  that  I  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  excise  matters,  that  it  was  a  political  organi- 
zation, and  he  being  chairman  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, anybody  that  came  to  me  I  referred  them  to  him;  he  was 
the  proper  man  to  attend  to  that  business. 

Q.  Yes;  you  designated  this  man  as  the  proper  man  to  attend 
to  this  business?    A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  But  you  referred  all  applicants  that  came  to  you  to  liim? 
A.  That  is  right.  ! 

Q.  And  you  were  too  busy  a  man,  and  he  had  other  matters 
to  look  after  too?  A.  It  was  a  political  organization,  and  I 
didn't  propose  to  do  it 

Q.  If  the  political  organization  of  which  you  were  chairman 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  why  did  you  refer  all  applicants  to 
some  person  to  represent  you?  A.  As  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Liquor  Dealers  Association,  and  that  organization  composed  of 
all  classes  of  politicians,  Republicans  and  Democrats,  I  thought 
he  was  the  best  man  to  look  after  their  interests,  and  I  referred 
to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  refer  all  these  applicants  to  Mr.  Holmes?  A. 
Well,  they  settled  their  own  business  with  the  excise  board,  and 
not  appealed  to  me. 
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Q.  When  you  referred  all  the  applicants  to  Mr.  Holmes^  were 
yon  approached  subsequently  to  your  selection  of  him  as  your 
representative?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ton  were  not  approached?    A.  No. 

Q.  AH  matters  were  then  handled  by  Mr.  Holmes,  so  far  as 
you  know?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  handled  these  matters  in  his 
capacity  as  president  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  of  that 
district  or  in  his  capacity  as  your  agent  or  representative  of 
your  organization?  A.  In  the  capacity  of  the  liquor  dealers' 
organization. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Can  you  name  me  a  liquor  dealer  in  your  district  that  is 
not  a  member,  and  whose  name  is  not  on  the  roll  of  membership 
of  your  political  organization?    A.  I  can  not  at  present. 

Q.  Is  there  one?  A.  Oh,  yes;  more  than  one  there  that  are 
members  of  our  organization. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  one  now;  one  liquor  dealer  in  that  district 
whose  name  is  not  on  the  rolls  of  the  general  committee  or 
district  committee  of  Tammany  Hall?    A.  Mr.  J.  McKeever. 

Q.  He  is  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  street?  A.  Fourteenth 
street,  right  out  of  our  district,  and  on  Chrystie  street  there 
is  one;  I  can  name  one  Mr.  Byron  Cross;  there  are  many  of 
them;  Byron  Cross  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  all;  I  wish  to  have  that  notice  marked  in 
evidence. 

(Notice  marked  Exhibit  one,  October  31,  1894,  L.  W.  H.) 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  or  two;  were  any  other  committees 
or  more  appointed  to  take  charge  of  matters  that  came  to  you 
as  district  leader  of  your  organization?    A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Subsequently?  A.  There  were  regular  committees  ap- 
pointed, you  know  from  the  membership  committees  on  rules, 
etc..  etc. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  that  it  took  charge  of  matters  connected 
with  the  people  of  your  district,  not  politically,  but  in  their 
L.  496 
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every  day  business  affairs;  did  you  have  any  otiier  committees 
of  one  or  more  of  your  organization  of  the  same  description  u 
a  committee  on  excise  that  you  referred  to  a  moment  ago?  i. 
Yes;  a  committee  to  be  known  as  a  relief  committee  to  Tiiit 
the  people,  to  help  them  out  when  they  were  in  need,  and  procore 
for  them  work. 

Q.  And  if  they  got  into  trouble  to  get  them  out  of  trouble? 
A.  There  was  no  committee  appointed  for  that;  that  waa 
voluntary  on  behalf  of  every  good  citizen  to  go  and  aid  them, 
!f  they  have  a  neighbor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  connected  with  the  organization  who 
in  case  of  arrests  before  police  justices,  interfere  a^  a  repre- 
sentative of  your  organization  to  secure  a  release  to  these  pc^ 
sons?    A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  None  at  all?    A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  So  that  your  committee  on  relief  didn't  extend  to  that? 
A.  Didn't  extend  to  that;  any  good  citizen  ought  to  do  that  to 
help  a  man  out  of  trouble. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  what  a  person  does  in  his  personal  capadty; 
I  asked  what  you  do  in  your  political  capacity  as  leader?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anybody  in  your  organization  to  whom  was 
delegated  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  those  you 
represent,  politically,  in  giving  them  charge  of  all  troubles 
before  police  justices?    A.  Non^  whatever. 

John  C.  Sheehan,  recalled  as  a  witness  and  further  exam- 
ined by  Mr.  Goff,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Have  you  got  anything  to  say,  Mr.  Sheehan,  before  I  ques 
tion  you?    A.  No;  I  will  wait  on  you,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  What  have  you  got  in  your  hand?    A.  A  paper. 

Q.  What  is  on  the  paper?    A.  Some  printing. 

Q.  What?    A.  Some  print. 

Q.  What  is  the  print  about?    (No  answer.) 

Q.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  did  not  know  how  the  liqu< 
dealers  of  New  York  were  notified  through  their  various  di 
trict  associations  not  to  pay  any  more  blackmail  to  the  pollc 
men;  do  you  wish  to  correct  that  in  any  way?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  that  you  did  know  how 
was  done?    A.  No  further  that  I  told  you  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  that  you  had  your« 
devised  a  plan  by  which  blackmail  to  the  police  would  th« 
after  be  prevented?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  give  to  any  person  any  farther  explanation 
^  the  matter  than  yon  have  given  to  the  committee  yesterday, 
or  than  yon  give  now?    A.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  had  had  a  plan  or  system  that  you  yourself 
lensed,  or  t&at  anybody  else  devised,  and  that  you  adopted. 
Mp.  Sheehan,  you  would  very  likely  recall  it?    A.  I  would,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recall?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  do  you  recall  that  you  ever  said  to  anyone  that  you  had 
inch  plan?  A.  I  never  had  such  a  plan,  and  I  never  made  any 
rach  remark. 

Q.  I  read  from  a  daily  newspaper  of  this  city —  A.  Except 
what  you  read  yesterday  in  the  paper. 

Q.  Oh,  yes,  I  except  that;  I  read  from  a  daily  newspaper  of 
this  city,  13th  of  April,  1892;  this  newspaper  goes  on  to  say 
that,  at  your  office  in  the  police  headquarters,  ''Mr.  Sheehan,  said 
that  he  had  read  with  considerable  interest  the  article  published 
in  this  newspaper  yesterday  concerning  the  plan  that  had  been 
adoptetl  by  Tammany  Hall  to  put  a  stop  to  police  blackmail,  and 
find  it  in  the  main  correct."  Do  you  remember  that?  A. 
No. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that?  A.  Let  me  see  it,  and  I  can  tell 
you. 

Q.  I  will  read  it.  He  siiid,  that  is  the  commissioner  said: 
"It  is  true  that  the  saloon  keepers  have  been  directed  to  pay 
no  more  tribute  to  the  police.  The  police  have  also  been  directed 
to  i»revent  blackmail.  It  is  also  true  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  in  a  way  to  enforce  the  determination  of  Tammany 
Hall  to  put  a  stop  to  the  paying  of  tribute  to  the  force.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  wish  to  tell  you  the  details  of  our  plan,  but  this 
much  I  will  say,  a  systematic  effort  will  bo  made  to  bring  to 
jUBtice  every  head  of  the  police  department  who  extorts  money 
from  violators  of  the  law.  The  police  must  do  their  duty.  Their 
dnty  is  to  arrest  law  breakers  and  not  protect  them."  This  state- 
nient  as  read  by  me,  and  appearing  in  this  morning's  news- 
paper that  I  have  referred  to;  is  it  true?  A.  Practically  so,  yes; 
W)  far  as  it  refers  to  the  police  force. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  have  to  take  it  then  sentence  by  sentence 
^t  is  true  that  the  saloon  keepers  have  been  directed  to  pay 
no  more  tribute  to  the  police."  Is  that  statement  correct?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  told  the  saloon  keepers  that  if  they  ever  paid  money 
to  the  police  they  must  stop. 
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Q.  What  saloon  keepers  did  you  tell?  A.  I  tell  you  I  couM 
not  recall  them. 

Q«  Can  you  name  one?    A.  Not  now. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  thing  that  you,  a  commissioner  of 
police,  told  saloon  keepers  that  they  must  not  pay  any  more 
blackmail  to  the  police,  and  you  are  unable  to  give  this  com- 
mittee the  name  of  one  man  you  told?  A.  I  told  you  a  number 
of  times  that  I  told  a  great  many  saloon  keepers  whom  I  saw  on 
the  matter  that  if  they  paid  any  money  they  must  not  pay 
any  more. 

Q.  One  moment,  Mr.  Sheehan;  remember  one  thing;  you  are 
here  as  a  witness,  and  your  duty  is  to  answer  my  questions? 
A.  Yes,  and  in  my  way,  and  not  the  way  you  want  them. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^You  are  to  give  a  direct  answer. 

The  Witness. — ^I  will  give  direct  answers. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  deserve  already  to  be  committed  for  contempt,  over  20 
times,  if  you  were  before  a  court  of  record?    A.  You  try  it 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^You  must  not  be  defiant  We  have  given 
you  all  the  latitude  we  could.  We  have  allowed  explanations 
that  have  covered  pages  of  our  minutes.  Now  you  must  demean 
yourself  properly.  Mr.  Gofif's  criticism  was  correct.  If  your 
testimony  given  yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  had  been  taken  in 
a  court  of  law  you  would  have  been  committed  for  contempt  a 
score  of  times. 

The  Witness. — Don't  you  be  alarmed  about  that 

By  Mr.  Qofif: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  put  my  question  again ;  is  it  true 
as  you  have  stated,  that  you  told  a  number  of  saloon  keepers 
in  this  city  to  not  pay  any  more  blackmail  to  the  police,  and 
that  you  can  not  now  tell  this  committee  the  name  of  one  of 
the  saloon  keepers  whom  you  told?  A.  It  is  true  that  I  told 
saloon  keepers  that  if  they  were  paying  money,  or  ever  had  been 
paying  money  to  the  police  for  any  purpose  they  must  stop  it; 
and  I  don't  know  one  that  admitted  they  paid  it 

Q.  I  am  asking,  that  is  true;  I  ask  you  if  it  is  true,  that  you 
can  not  recall  now  the  name  of  one  saloon  keeper  to  whom  you 
told  that?    A.  I  can  not  recall  it  now. 

Q.  Can  you  say  the  number  you  spoke  to?  A.  There  were 
quite  a  number;  there  may  15  or  20. 
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Q.  Can  you  fix  the  number  at  all?  A.  There  was  quite  a 
number  of  them;  I  would  not  say  how  many. 

Q.  Can  you  say  in  what  particular  part  of  this  city  they  were 
located?    A.  Different  parts  of  the  city. 
Q.  All  over  the  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  Harlem;  did  you  tell  a  saloon  keeper  in  Harlem?  A.  I 
would  not  say  I  did;  I  may  have. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  a  saloon  keeper  in  Bloomingdale?  A.  I  don't 
believe  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  a  saloon  keeper  in  the  Battery  district  here? 
A.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  I  did. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  give  a  name?  A.  I  can't;  I  do  not  recall 
any  at  this  time. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  a  saloon  keeper  in  the  neighborhood  of  Union 
square?    A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  So  that  you  can  not  give  us  the  exact  location  or  the  name  of 
any  saloon  keeper  to  whom  you  told  not  to  pay  blackmail  to 
the  police?    A.  I  can  not  at  this  time. 

Q.  That  is  it;  I  only  want  that  fact?  A.  And  I  gave  public 
notice  also  in  such  expression  as  you  are  quoting  now. 

Q.  That  is  true;  you  did;  now  you  go  on  to  say  here,  "And 
the  police  have  also  been  directed  to  prevent  blackmail;"  now 
in  what  form  did  that  direction  go  to  the  police?  A.  I  don't 
believe  I  ever  used  those  words,  except,  Mr.  Qofif,  that  when 
those  transfers  were  made,  some  of  the  officers  had  reason  to 
fear  that  it  was  made  because  we  supposed  there  was  something 
of  that  kind  going  on  and  we  wanted  to  attack  it 

Q.  You  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  sentence  I  read?  A. 
I  don't  think  I  made  use  of  those  words. 

Q.  In  substance?  A.  I  just  explained  how  that  notice  was 
sent  to  the  police  force. 

Q.  "It  is  also  true  that  arrangements  have  been  made  in  a 
way  to  enforce  the  determination  of  Tammany  Hall  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  paying  of  blackmail  to  the  police."  Were  you 
reported  correctly  in  that  sentence?  A.  Tammany  Hall  has 
always  been  opposed  to  anything  of  that  kind;  I  may  have  said 
Tammany  Hall  was  —  said  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Were  you  reported  correctly,  "  It  is  also  true  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  in  a  way  to  enforce  the  determination 
of  Tammany  Hall  to  put  a  stop  to  the  paying  of  tribute  to  the 
police."  Were  you  reported  correctly  or  not?  A.  I  presume 
that  I  said  Tammany  Hall  was  opposed  to  any  such  system. 
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Q.  Will  you  please  answer  my  question?  A.  And  that  ii 
literally  what  that  was. ! 

Q.  Is  that  in  substance  correct,  that  sentence  I  have  reid? 
A.  I  wouldn't  say  it  is.  • 

Q.  Will  you  say  it  was  incorrect?  A.  I  do  not  belie?e  I 
literally  used  those  words.  • 

Q.  In  substance,  is  that  sentence  correct?  A.  It  is  in  nib- 
stance,  when  I  say  Tammany  Hall  was  opposed  to  any  sad 
system. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  say  it  is,  practically,  in  substance;  I  vaAs- 
stand  you  are  covering  pages  with  unnecessary  answers;  if  job 
are  a  man  of  intelligence,  you  can  understand  a  question  at  tbat 
kind  and  answer  it?  A.  I  understand  the  question;  I  will 
answer  it  in  my  own  way., 

Q.  You  will  answer  it  properly?    A.  All  right;  go  ahead  now. 

Q.  Yes;  we  will  go  ahead;  now,  answer  my  question?  A- 
What  is  the  question?  • 

Q.  I  will  read  it  now  for  about  the  seventh  time  to  you,  a  mu 
of  intelligence,  as  you  describe  yourself:  "It  is  also  true  tkit 
arrangements  have  been  made,  in  a  way,  to  enforce  the  deter 
mination  of  Tammany  Hall  to  put  a  stop  to  the  paying  of  trib- 
ute to  the  police."  Is  that  sentence  true,  as  reported?  A  I 
never  used  those  words,  literally,  as  used  in  that  notice. 

Q.  Is  it  in  substance?  A.  I  may  have  said  that  Tammany 
Hall  was  opposed  to  that  system. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  may  have  said;  is  it,  in  sub- 
stance, true?  A.  It  is,  in  substance,  true,  so  far  as  Tammany 
Hall  was  opposed  to  such  a  system, 

Q  "It  is  also  true,"  you  are  reported  to  have  said,  " It  is  also 
true  that  arrangements  have  been  made,  in  a  way,  to  enforce 
the  determination  of  Tammany  Hall."  Now,  Mr.  Commissioner, 
we  will  assume  that  Tammany  Hall  determined  to  do  that  thing; 
we  will  not  dispute  about  that  at  all;  now,  what  I  want  to 
know  from  you  is,  what  arrangements  had  been  made  by  which 
the  decision  of  Tammany  Hall  was  to  be  enforced?  A.  I  know 
of  no  arrangements.  i 

Q.  Are  you  correctly  reported  when  these  words  are  aaed, 
"  It  is  also  true  that  arrangements  have  been  made  ^^  ?  A.  1 
never  used  those  words  that  I  recall^ 

Q.  Do  you  deny  the  report,  in  that  respect?    A.  I  do  »<* 

deny  any  part  of  it;  I  do  deny  using  those  words. 

i 
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Q.  Do  you  deny  the  accnracy  or  correctness  of  the  language 
I  have  repeated  from  this  interview?  A.  I  never  used  that 
language;  the  reporter  may  have  inferred  something  from  what 
I  said,  and  wrote  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Were  arrangements  ever  made  by  which  your  determina- 
tion of  Tammany  Hall  could  be  enforced?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. ! 

Q.  You  are  reported  to  say,  "  Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  tell 
you  the  details  of  our  plan."  Were  you  correctly  reported  in 
•that  respect?    A.  I  do  not  recall  using  those  words. 

Q,  Will  you  say  you  did  not?    A.  I  do  not  recall  using  them. 

Q.  Will  you  say  you  did  not?  A.  I  may  have;  I  do  not  recall 
using  them. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  your  memory  iJOw;youmaj  have  used 
them;  well,  assuming  that  your  "inay"  is  correct,  I  ask  you  to 
tell  us  the  details  of  your  plan?  A.  The  details  of  our  plan 
were  worked  out  when  the  captains  were  transferred,  kr.owing 
that  they  were  transferred,  because  we  had  some  recson  to 
believe  they  were  doing  just  what  the  newspapers  were  saying 
jurt  about  that  time. 

Q.  This  was  after  the  transfer,  commissioner?  A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  After  the  shake  up?    A.  What  date  is  that? 

Q.  This  is  the  13th  of  April,  1892?  A.  Were  the  transfers 
1892? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Had  the  transfers  been  made  then? 

Q.  Yes,  had  been  made;  this  was  after?  A.  If  the  transfers 
were  made  at  that  time,  of  course,  it  was  after. 

Q.  It  was  talking  about  the  transfers  the  whole  interview 
took  place;  and  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  the  pertinent 
parts  of  it;  now,  I  ask  you  if  you  will  give  us  the  details  of  that 
plan?  A.  I  just  told  you  that  the  plan  consisted  of  transferring 
those  captains  and  having  them  understand,  not  directly,  but 
it  was  generally  understood  that  that  was  the  reason  they  were 
transferred,  because  we  had  some  reason  to  believe  they  were 
levying  tribute  on  the  saloon  keepers,  and  we  thought  in  that 
way  to  break  it  up. 

Q.  Now,  commissioner,  you  spoke  of  the  determination  of 
Tammany  Hall  to  put  a  stop  to  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the 
police.  "Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  tell  you  the  details  of  our 
plan.''  Now,  when  you  used  the  word  "our"  there  who  did  you 
mean — "our  plan?"    A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  used  that  word;  if 
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I  didy  it  referred  to  Tammany  Hall  and  the  police  board,  of    j 
course. 

Q.  ISo  Tammany  Hall— yes?  A.  To  the  police  board  ii 
particular. 

Q.  ''But  this  also  I  will  say  a  systematic  effort  will  be  made 
to  bring  to  justice  every  member  of  the  police  department  who 
extorts  money  from  violators  of  law."  Do  you  remember  that? 
I  may  have  said  it;  I  don't  recall  it 

Q.  That  is  correct?    A.  I  may  have  said  something  that  he 
could  infer  that  language  from;  no  part  of  it  is  my  own  language,' 
Mr.  Qofl. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Sheehan,  I  ask  you  again  if  you  were  not  aware 
at  the  time  that  a  conference  had  been  held  with  the  officers  of 
the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  of  New  York?  A.  If  I  was 
aware? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  aware  of  it?    A.  I  never  have  been. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  conference?  A.  I  have  read 
in  some  papers  there  was  something  of  the  kind — ^I  may  haye; 
I  think  I  have  read  it  in  some  places. 

Q.  Weren't  you  aware  at  that  time  that  this  interview  took 
place,  or  thereabouts,  that  a  conference  was  had  between  the 
gentlemen  representing  the  Wine  and  Liquor  Dealers*  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  and  gentlemen  representing  Tammany  Hall 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a  plan  to  stop 
this  police  blackmail?  A.  I  never  heard  of  it;  I  may  have  read 
it,  as  I  say. 

Q.  I  mean  of  your  knowledge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  read  Commissioner  Martin's  testimony  on  that 
subject  before  this  committee?    A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Tekulsky's  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee on  that  subject?    A.  I  don't  know  as  I  did. 

Q.  You  had  then,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  absolutdj 
no  knowledge  of  these  facts  that  Mr.  Tekulsky  and  Commta- 
sioner  Martin  both  testified  to?  A.  I  don't  know  what  eithtf 
ene  of  them  testified  to  now;  if  you  tell  me  what  they  teMti 
to? 
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^.  In  reference  to  the  meeting  I  spoke  of  tixc  stopping  i>olioe 
bhckmail  in  reference  to  the  excise  law?  A.  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  it 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  police  department,  or  any 
Indiridual  in  the  police  department  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  news-stands  of  this  city  in  the  sale  of  certain  newspapers? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  interfere?  A.  I  remember  one  occasion  where 
Mme — ^I  think  he  was  some  young  man — came  to  me  and  said 
that  the  police  were  interfering  with  his  news-stand  on  the  cor- 
ner somewhere  near  Thirty-third  or  Thirty-fourth  street  and 
Broadway,  and  I  either  talked  with  the  captain  or  sent  for  him. 
or  talked  with  some  person  with  reference  to  it,  and  they  dis- 
claimed it;  the  answer  I  got  was  that  he  was  trying  to  set  up 
a  news-stand  somewhere  on  the  sidewalk,  where  it  was  a 
nuisance,  and  they  were  trying  to  keep  him  back  from  the 
place  where  he  had  taken;  that  was  the  only  case  that  came  to 
my  mind. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  or  did  you  know  of  the  system  that  the 
keepers  of  news-stands —  A,  I  beg  pardon,  I  remember  one 
other  case  where  a  gentleman  came  to  me  and  said — ^I  believe 
he  came  to  me  on  the  same  case;  I  guess  it  is  the  same  case; 
those  were  two  I  remember  of,  and  I  think  they  were  both  on  the 
same  subject 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  many  of  the  news-stands  of  this  city 
Intrude  upon  the  public  footpath?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  places 
they  do. 

Q.  And  the  police  allowed  them  so  to  intrude  on  the  payment 
of  a  monthly  sum?    A.  I  know  nothing  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  into  it?    A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  bureau  of  incumbrances  threaten- 
tog  to  remove  news-stands  from  the  sidewalks?  A.  I  may  have; 
I  do  not  recall  any,  though. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whatever  upon  that  subject?  A. 
I  have  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  bureau  of 

Uieombrances  threatened  to    remove    news-stands  unless  they 

•ised  to  give  up  the  sale  of  papers  politically  opposed  to 

ktion?    A.  I  never  knew  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

anything  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Never  heard  of  any  case  where  such  a  thing  was  doue? 
A.  I  may  have  heard  of  some  rumor  of  that  kind;  I  don't  recall 
any  case. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  directions  or  suggestions  relatin;,'  to 
such  removals,  or  threatening  such  removals?  A.  Of  news-stands? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  appealed  to  in  any  manner,  shape  or  form, 
to  use  your  influence  with  regard  to  such  news-stands?  A.  How 
do  you  mean,  to  have  them  removed? 

Q.  To  have  them  removed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Unless  they  promised  not  to  sell  certain  newspapera  that 
were  attacking  the  police  depai*tment  and  Tammany  Hall?  A. 
No,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  anyone  acting  in  your  name,  or 
assuming  to  use  your  name,  did  threater  such  news-stands  for 
selling  those  papers?    A.  I  dou't  recall  any. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  such  a  thing  had  occurred  that  it  wonld 
have  escaped  your  memory?  A.  If  such  a  thicg  had  happened 
I  would  know  something  about  it;  that  is  if  my  knowledge  was 
called  to  it. 

Q.  Then  you  can  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  such  thing 
never  occurred?    A.  I  don't  think  it  ever  did. 

Q,  Have  you  any  doubts  about  it?  A.  What  is  the  questicm; 
I  may  have  got  them  mixed. 

Mr.  Goff. — Read  the  question. 

Q.  (Question  read  by  stenographer.)  Don't  you  know,  as  a 
maater  of  fact,  that  the  bureau  of  incumbrances  threatened  to 
remove  news-stands  unless  they  promised  to  give  up  the  celling 
of  papers  politically  opposed  to  your  organization?    A.  No,  dr. 

Q.   You   do  not?    A.   No,   sir. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  matter  relating  to  that  subject  broa^t 
to  your  attention  by  a  member  of  the  Pequod  Club?  A.  To 
remove — 

Q.  About  the  newsdealers?  A.  I  don't  recall  it;  there  may 
have  been  some  talk;  I  think  there  was;  but  I  don't  remember 
what  it  was  now. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  a  man  in  the  Pequod  Club  yourself  that 
the  newsdealers  complained  of  selling  these  papers  opposed  to 
your  political  organization  and  to  your  department  would  be 
removed  unless  they  stopped  the  sale  of  these  newspaper^? 
A.  Did  I  tell  anybody;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  talked  about  in  the  rooms  of  the  Peqnod  ClabT    jj 
A.  It  may  have  been. 
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Q.  If  it  were  talked  about  in  the  rooms  of  the  Pequod  Club, 
and  you,  a  police  commissioner,  did  you  take  any  action  what* 
eTer.  or  make  any  suggestion  concerning  it?  A.  I  don't  recollect 
that  they  talked,  or  of  all  that  is  said  in  the  Pequod  Club. 

Q.  I  ask  you  for  your  knowledge;  I  don't  mean  to  say  I 
▼ould  ask  you  to  know  all  that  was  said  in  the  Pequod  Club; 
I  ask  you  to  tell  us  what  was  said  there  to  your  knowledge?  A. 
I  never  heard  anything  said  about  removing  a  news-stand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Elduff  or  Kelduff? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  liquor  dealer?  A.  I  don't — I  may,  but  I  don't  recall 
the  man. 

(J.  Or  McElduff?  A.  There  is  such  a  man  over  on  Eighth' 
avenue.  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  not  McElduff  told  in  the  rooms  of  Pequod  Club  that 
he  should  tell  the  newsdealer  that  had  a  stand  in  front  of  his 
liqnor  store  that  if  he  did  not  give  up  selling  certain  newspapers 
that  were  attacking  your  political  organization  in  that  depart- 
ment, that  the  newsdealer  would  have  to  be  removed  in  front 
of  the  liquor  store?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  it?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  you  ever  heard  about  it?  A.  That  is  the 
first  I  heard  he  was  given  any  such  direction,  or  request  made 
of  him. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  some  of  the 
newspapers  that  have  been  opposed  to  your  organization  and 
criticised  your  department,  have  had  to  establish  a  special 
ftnice  by  news  men  and  boys  in  your  district?  A.  I  heard 
something  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  have  had  to  establish  a  special 
service?  A.  I  think  the  people  got  sick  of  the  paper  you  refer 
to  and  did  not  want  to  take  it 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  through  your  influence  the  news- 
dealers were  compelled  to  refrain  from  exhibiting  it  on  their 
tiews-stands?    A.  No,    sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  fact?  A.  That  is  not  the  fact;  everybody 
Over  there  knew  I  had  no  use  for  that  newspaper,  and  they 
Probably  took  it  upon  themselves  to  shut  it  out 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  that  newspaper?  "  A.  The  news- 
paper you  refer  to ;  any  newspaper  that  bad  to  set  up  a  special 
■emce. 

Q.  What  newspaper  is  that?    A.  You  know;  I  said  any  news- 
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Q.  Yon  did  not?    A.  I  corrected  it  to  **  any  newspaper  that    | 
■et  up  a  special  service."  ^ 

Q.  You  said  that  newspaper  I  referred  to?    A.  Anynewsp^wr 
yon  referred  to  as  setting  up  a  special  service^ 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  mention  the  name  of  the  newspaper?  A. 
I  change  it  and  say  "any  newspaper."  ^ 

Q.  Yon  were  correct  when  you  said  that,  Mr.  Sheehan,  **That    ' 
newspaper?"    A.  Well,  I  say  now  "any  newspaper"  that  yoo 
say  set  up  a  special  service  for  the  delivery  of  their  papers. 

Q.  You  said,  Mr.  Sheehan,  "That  newspaper  you  refer  tor 
A.  I  am  changing  it  now. 

Q.  You  said,  "I  had  no  use  for  it;"  for  what  paper?    A I  haie    ! 
no  use  for  a  paper  that  wrongly  attacks  me. 

Q.  You  said,  "No  use  for  any  newspaper" — "for  it;"  what 
paper  had  you  in  mind?  A.  Any  paper  that  set  up  special 
service. 

Q.  What  paper  set  up  special  service?  A.  I  don't  know;  you 
know. 

Q.  You  said,  "That  newspaper;  I  have  no  use  for  it;"  what 
newspaper?  A.  Any  newspaper  that  attacks  a  man  unjusfly 
and  wrongly. 

Q.  You  said,  "The  people  of  that  district  that  understood  I 
had  no  use  for  it,"  and  they  gave  over  taking  it;  what  paper 
did  the  police  give  over  taking,  because  they  knew  you  had  no 
use  for  it?    A.  Any  filthy  paper  they  had  no  use  f or,  I presnme. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  residents  of  that  district  are  guided  in 
their  moral  tenets  by  your  preference  or  antipathies  for  that 
newspaper?  A.  No;  the  people  in  our  district  when  they  find 
a  filthy  sheet  attacking  a  man  without  reason  they  resent  it 

Q.  And  you  are  informed  the  people  in  that  district  resented 
that  attack?  A.  If  they  believe  I  am  unjustly  attacked  they 
resent  it,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  any  newspaper  that 
you  may  favor,  or  that  you  may  condemn  by  reason  of  yoof 
antipathy  to  it,  or  its  antipathy  to  you,  will  also  be  condemned 
by  the  people  of  your  district?    A.  No. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Let  me  understand  this.    It  was  not  the 
people  who  refused  to  take  the  paper,  but  it  was  the  news-stand 
men  who  were  compelled  to  refuse  to  take  the  paper  and  aell   j 
it  to  the  people,  was  not  that  it,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes,  sir. 

Serator  Cantor. — Who  is  testifying,  you  or  tl 
the  witness? 
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By  Chairman  Lexowr 

Q.    That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Sheehan?    A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  That  it  was  not  the  people  who  refused  to  take  the  paper, 
but  it  was  the  news-stand  dealers  who  did  not  take  the  paper  and 
sell  it  to  the  people?  A.  A  great  many  news-stand  dealers  are 
friends  to  the  people  of  the  district,  and  they  know  what  the 
people  want 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  newspaper  was  not  sold  in 
that  district  after  that  time?    A.  What  newspaper? 

Q.  Whatever  newspaper  you  had  in  mind  when  you  testified? 
A.  Any  newspaper  that  Mr.  Goff  said  set  up  special  service;  1 
do  not  say  it  was  not  sold  in  the  district;  I  know  nothing  about 
it 

Q.  You  said,  "That  filthy  sheet?"  A.  I  did  not  say  "That 
filthy  sheet;"  any  filthy  sheets. 

Q.  How  many  filthy  sheets  were  in  your  district;  do  you  know? 
A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  you  now. 

Q.  Was  there  any?    A.  I  presume  there  are. 

Q.  Will  you  name  us  one?    A.  No. 

Q.  Why?    A.  I  am  not  prepared  to. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid?    A.  I  am  not  afraid. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  not  afraid  of  any  newspaper,  then  why  do 
you  fail  to  name  the  particular  newspaper  that  you  had  in 
mind,  Mr.  Sheehan?  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  name  any  news- 
paper. 

Q.  You  simply  will  not  name  any  newspaper?  A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  name  any  at  this  time. 

Q  You  remember,  Mr.  Sheehan,  a  publication  in  one  of  the 
metropolitan  dailies  here,  an  article  on  the  padrone  system? 
A.  Yes,    sir. 

Q.  That  article  gave  you  offense?  A.  I  remember  a  number 
of  them. 

Q.  What  paper  was  that  article  published  in?  A.  I  believe  it 
was  published  in  more  than  one;  one  anyhow. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  one  anyway?  A.  It  was  published  in 
the  New  York  World. 

Q.  And  it  was  after  the  publication  of  the  padrone  article 
that  the  newsdealers  stopped  selling  that  newspaper?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  heard  nothing  about  it  after  the  publication  of  that 
article.  • 

Q.  Was  it  not  after  the  publication  of  that  article  on  the 
padrone  system  that  word  was  sent  to  the  newsdealers  not  to 
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sell  that  paper  any  more  from  their  news-stands?  A.  KottliatI 
know  of. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not?    A.  I  am  swearing  it 

Q.  Was  it  before  the  publication  of  the  padrone  artideT 
A.  I  do  not  know  any  notice  was  sent  at  any  time 

Q.  Did  you  take  particular  notice  of  that  padrone  artieleT 
A.  I  read  it  and  brought  action  afterwarSs  in  reference  16  it 

Q.  Another  action?  A.  This  is  all  in  the  same  action;  it  if 
pending  now,  Mr.  Goff,  and  on  the  calendar  of  the  Supreme 
Oourt 

Q.  You  referred  to  that  before?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  action  you  referred  to  before,  a  legal  aotionf 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  publication  of  that  article  that  you  deaned 
libelous,  did  you  not  then  take  measures  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
,  that  newspaper  upon  the  news-stands  in  your  district?  A I 
did  not  \ 

Q.  Did  anyone  for  you?    "A  I  don't  believe  it 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge?    A.  No  knowledge  whatever. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  it  in  that  sense?  A I 
have  heard  the  paper  denounced  very  clearly  a  great  many  timefc 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  the  stoppage  of  its  sale 
upon  the  news-stands?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  talked  about  at  the  Pequod  Club?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  presence?  A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  men  say  it  wai 
unfit  to  be  read  by  anybody. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that,  Mr.  Sheehan;  I  am  speaking 
about  the  stoppage  of  the  sale  of  the  newspaper  upon  the  netn- 
stands  of  that  paper?    A,  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  that  the  paper  you  referred  to  as  the  filthy  paper! 
A.  It  might  be  one  of  them. 

Q.  Give  us  the  other  now?  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  yoo 
now.  I 

Q.  You  were  not  prepared  to  tell  us  before;  now  just  tell  fl* 
one?    A.  No.  ' 

Q  Can  not  you  tell  us  the  name  of  another  paper?  A  Not 
at  this  time. 

Q.  Why  not  at  this  time?    A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  it 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  you  are  not  prepared?  A,  No  pi^ 
ticTilar  reason.  ' 

Q.  Does  your  memory  fail  you?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Why  are  you  not  prepared?  A.  I  am  not  prepared,  that 
is  sufficient 

Q.  Does  it  need  preparation  to  utter  the  name  of  a  newspaper? 
A*  Not  much. 

Q.  What  mental  operation  must  you  go  through  in  order  to 
be  prepared  to  mention  the  name  of  a  newspaper?  A.  Very 
little. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  us  the  name  of  another  filthy  sheet?  A. 
Not   at  this   time. 

Q.  At  any  other  time  before  you  leave  the  witness  stand,  will 
Tou  tell  us?    A.  I  may  at  some  other  time. 
Q.  It  is  a  question  of  importance  with  you?    A.  No. 
Q.  Are  you  afraid?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  you  now  to  name,  before  this  committee,  a  news- 
paper that  you  referred  to,  or  any  newspaper  that  you  referred 
to  as  a  filthy  sheet,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  newspaper 
you  have  already  given?  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  you  at 
this  time  any  other  paper,  other  than  the  one  you  have 
mentioned. 

Q.  And  you  will  not?    A.  I  will  not. 
Chairman  Lexow. — The  chairman  directs — 
The  Witness. — I  am  not  prepared  to  state  it  at  this  time. 
Chairman   Lexow. —  The   chairman   directs   the   witness    to 
answer  the  question. 

Senator  Cantor. — Had  not  the  chairman  better  consult  with 
the  committee  first? 
Chairman  Lexow. — If  the  committee  disapproves  — 
Senator  Cantor. — Before  vou  direct  the  witness,  don't  vou 
think  vou  had  better  consult  with  the  committee? 
The  Chairman.-:-!  call  the  Senator  to  order. 
Senator  Cantor. — I  will  call  you  to  order.     You  have  no  ri^jht 
to  speak  for  the  committee  without  conferring  with  them. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  stenographer  will  take  down  the 
ruling  of  the  chair.  The  stenographer  will  not  take  down  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Goff. — Before  we  go  any  further,  I  now  move,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  courtroom  be  cleared  beyond  that  rail.  I  make 
this  motion;  and  I  want  it  to  go  on  the  record,  and  I  will  let  the 
Honorable  Senator  speak  now  for  himself.  Senator  Cantor,  it 
is  only  fair  to  give  you  the  opportunity,  that  information  has 
reached  me  from  what  I  consider  reliable  sources,  that  through 
the  permission  of  Senator  Cantor  of  this  committee,  acting  in 
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1 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Sheehan,  the  Fequod  Club  or  itsmemben 
have  come  down  here  in  force  from  day  to  day  to  arooie 
applause  and  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  this  oommittea 
I  have  never  raised  any  objection  to  any  man  coming  into  this, 
oourtroom,  I  do  not  care  what  his  views  may  be,  and  I  do  not 
care  how  they  may  regard  our  actions  or  my  condnct, 
but  1  do  object  to  any  claque  or  clique  coming  here 
to  pursue  a  certain  line  of  conduct  for  the  purpose  of  obstrao- 
tion;  and  I  use  this  opportunity  now,  Senator  Cantor,  to  jiiveyoa 
an  opportunity  to  place  yourself  correct,  because  lamsatiBiied 
that  you,  as  a  Senator  of  the  committee,  would  never  do  sadi 
a  thing,  but  your  name  has  been  frequently  used,  and  it  being 
frequently  used,  Mr.  Cantor,  in  such  a  way  as  that  it  has  beei 
common  rumor,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  furnish  yon  an 
opportunity  to  give  it  that  denial  that  I  know  you  can  truth- 
fully give. 

Senator  Cantor, — Why,  Mr.  Goff,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
man  who  knows  me  would  believe  for  an  instant  that  I  would 
be  guilty,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Goff.— I  believe  it 

Senator  Cantor. — I  have  not  consulted  with  a  man  of  the 
Fequod  Club.  I  have  not  even  spoken  a  word  to  GommlssioDer 
Sheehan  since  he  has  been  in  the  witness  stand,  except  in  the 
courtroom  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  people;  and  I  submit 
that  being  a  common  rumor,  you  ought  to  give  me  the  name  of 
at  least  one  person  who  gave  that  intelligence  to  you.  I  have, 
I  think,  admitted  in  this  room  two  or  three  persons.  The  Pequod 
Club  J  know  nothing  about.  I  have  never  been  in  the  clubrooin 
and  haven't  conferred  with  Commissioner  Sheehan  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  not  fair  to  me  at  this  time  ta  suggest  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Chairman  I^exow. — I  have  listened,  and  after  a  long  acquaint- 
ance with  Senator  Cantor,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  man,  it  is  absolutely  false. 

Mr.  Gofif. —  So  do  I,  and  I  agree  with  him,  and  I  think  it  my 
duty,  from  a  long  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Cantor,  to  enable 
Mr.  Cantor  to  say  so  in  his  own  words  to  the  doorkeepers  of 
your  committee  who  have  brought  these  reports  to  me,  of  men 
demanding  admission  in  your  name,  Senator;  I  think  you  saj 
that  it  is  without  your  permission. 

Senator  Cantor. — ^I  do.  The  doorkeepers  are  in  the  emjdoj 
of  the  committee.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  doorkeepeni 
The  doorkeepers  have  been  instructed  to  send  in  the  names  o( 
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anyone  inquiring  for  me  in  advance,  of  any  person  asking  admit- 
tance in  my  name.  If  the  doorkeepers  have  let  anybody  in  in 
my  name,  they  have  done  so  in  violation  of  my  directions. 

Mr.  Goff.— I  considered  first  the  propriety  of  speaking  to  you 
privately;  but  the  rumors  had  reached  such  an  extent  involving 
your  name,  that  I  thought  it  due  to  you.  Senator,  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  set  them  at  rest  forever  by  a  prompt  and  emphatic 
denial,  which  I  knew  you  would  and  could  give  them. 

Senator  Cantor. — ^I  am  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity.  I  am  opposed  to  demonstrations  of  the  audience; 
but  at  the  same  time  thought  the  gentlemen  sitting  here  had 
their  feelings  aroused  once  in  a  while.  I  do  not  object  to  a  gen- 
tleman hissing  if  he  desires  to,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  ask  that 
the  right  of  a  gentleman  shall  be  sustained  by  the  chairman. 
I  submit  to  the  chairman  this  proposition  that  before  a  witness 
is  directed  to  answer  a  question,  that  the  chairman,  out  of 
common  courtesy  to  his  associates  on  the  committee,  should 
confer  with  them.  If  you  overrule  my  objection  that  is  another 
thing;  I  will  submit  then  to  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. — The  practice  has  been  followed,  and  as 
I  understand  has  been  followed  by  every  investigating  com- 
mittee, that  the  chair  makes  the  ruling,  and  any  Senator  may 
object  to  that  ruling.  The  chair  then  puts  it  to  the  body  of  the 
Senators,  and  if  they  revise  his  ruling  the  ruling  is  inoperative. 

Senator  Cantor. — I  called  your  attention  before  the  ruling 
of  the  chair  was  fairly  announced. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^I  ruled  and  you  objected  to  my  ruling, 
and  I  put  the  question  to  the  Senators. 

Senator  Cantor. — There  has  been  no  conflict  between  us 
right  along  on  these  subjects.  I  only  suggest  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  question — 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  am  going  to  give  the  Senator  every 
opportunity  to  overrule  me.  The  chair  rules  that  the  witness 
must  answer  the  question.  Senator  Cantor  objects  to  the  ruling 
upon  the  ground  that  the  question  is  not  material  to  the  investi- 
gation. As  to  the  other  filthy  sheet  he  refers  to  (the  chair  then 
consulted  with  the  committee)  the  committee  are  unanimously 
in  favor  of  approving  the  ruling  of  the  chair  with  the  exception 
of  one.  Therefore,  the  chair  is  sustained.  Answer  the  question 
witness. 

A.  In  the  first  place  I  want  to  say  there  are  two  members  of 
the  Pequod  Club  in  this  vast  audience. 

L.  498  ' 
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Mr.  Goflf.— I  object 

A.  What  is  the  qaestion? 

Q.  (Question  repeated)  I  want  you  now  to  name  before  tUi    ; 
committee  a  newspaper  that  you  referred  to  or  any  newapiper 
that  you  referred  to  as  a  filthy  sheet  in  addition  to  the  name  d 
the  newspaper  yon  have  already  given?    A.  I  want  to  8ij  ii 
answer  to  that  that  I  took  no  steps  whatey^  to  prevent  tte .. 
sale  of  any  newspaper  in  that  district 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question? 

By  Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  Ton  have  given  the  name  of  The  World ;  what  are  the  otiwr 
filthy  newspapers  you  referred  to  in  your  answer?  A.  I  didrt 
prevent  the  sale  of  any  newspaper  in  the  city;  I  have  retfloni 
for  not  stating  the  paper ;  I  have  other  actions  pending. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  You  refuse  to  tell  in  answer  to  the  question  the  chair  hai 
directed  you  to  answer?    A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  material 

Q.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  the  question  which  the  committee 
has  directed  you  to  answer?  A.  You  want  me  to  tell  the  filthy 
newspapers  when  I  say  I  do  not  want  to  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  the  question  which  the  committee 
has  directed  you  to  answer?    A.  What  is  the  question. 

Q.  (Question  repeated  by  stenographer.)  I  want  you  now  to 
name  to  this  committee  a  newspaper  that  you  referred  to  or  any 
newspaper  that  you  referred  to  as  a  filthy  sheet  in  addition  to  the 
name  of  the  newspaper  you  have  already  given?  A.  I  dotft 
know  of  any  sheet  that  is  more  filthy  than  the  one  I  have 
referred  to. 

Q.  Is  that  an  answer?  A.  I  believe  it  is;  do  you  want  me  to 
name  another. 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  can  not  name  one  at  this  time. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago,  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  could 
name  them  and  would  not?  A.  I  said  I  was  not  prepared  to 
name  one  and  did  not  say  I  could. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  think,  Mr.  Goflf,  that  we  know  enough 
about  that  now. 

Mr.  Goflf. — So  as  to  keep  the  records  straight,  Mr.  ChalrDMBi 
I  beg  leave  to  withdraw  the  motion  that  I  have  made  that  tf*" 
room  be  cleared.    But  I  wish  to  say,  in  connection  witii  iti  * 
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ttrongh  all  the  proceedings  of  this  committee,  as  close  an 
obseryance  of  the  proprieties  as  it  was  possible  to  observe,  even 
when  counsel  were  on  the  other  side,  that  close  observance  wa» 
observed  by  the  committee  and  by  counsel  as  far  as  we  possibly 
eoold,  and  since  the  disappearance  of  counsel  representing  the- 
department,  I  have  been  more  careful  in  my  language  not  to 
indte  any  feelings  of  disapprobation  or  displeasure  as  far  as  I 
eoold  avoid  doing  so,  but  I  will  certainly  insist  as  counsel  to  this 
eommittee  that  if  we  can  not  prosecute  our  inquiry  without 
being  met  by  expressions  of  applause  or  dissent,  either  way,  for 
(XT  against  disproving  or  approving,  that  I  will  certainly  discon- 
tinne  to  appear  in  a  public  courtroom  in  this  city,  if  we  can  not 
panne  unhampered  and  unchecked  by  any  expressions  from  any 
me,  the  duty  involved  upon  us  by  law;  and  hereafter,  I  will  say, 
tiiat  after  such  expressions  from  any  audience,  I  do  not  care 
who,  for  or  against,  I  shall  certainly  press  my  motion,  Sir. 
Chairman,  that  this  committee  room  shall  be  cleared. 

Senator  Cantor. — ^I  think  we  are  entitled  to  the  same  solemn- 
ity as  in  a  court  of  law. 

Mr.  Goflf.— Every  bit 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^I  suppose  we  are  all  too  good  natured 
aboot  it 

Mr.  Ooff. — The  commissioner  wants  to  say  something.  Mr. 
Sheehan  wants  to  say  something. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^I  think  the  character  of  testimony  that 
was  produced  was  such  that  we  naturally  had  some  expressions 
(rf  either  dissent  or  approval  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  I 
thought  it  was  only  on  the  part  of  good  nature  to  permit  it  to 
a  limited  extent,  but  when  it  comes  to  hissing  a  Senator  or 
hissing  any  expression  made,  either  by  counsel  or  Senator,  it 
reaches  an  extreme  that  should  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^I  think  that  the  disenssions  between  the  Senators 
should  be  of  such  a  character  as  would  prevent  any  audience 
from  expressing  its  opinion  one  way  or  another.  That  i.s  why 
^  paid  such  special  attention  to  this  particular  case. 

Chairman  Lexow. — It  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  if  any  occasion  of  a  repetition  of  these 
scenes  should  occur,  this  room  will  be  cleared. 

Mr.  Gofif. — You  have  asked,  I  believe,  for  an  opportunity  to 
ay  something  in  reference  to  the  club  named  the  Pequod  Club 
*  in  reference  to  them  coming  down  here. 

^**iie8«. — ^Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Since  it  is  on  the  record,  I  think  it  but  just  to  give  that 
opportunity  to  you  to  say  it  now?  A.  Mr.  Goff,  in  looking  over 
this  vast  audience,  this  court-room  is  full,  I  find  there  are  but 
two  members  of  the  Pequod  Club  in  the  whole  court-room — 
DO,  I  believe  there  are  three;  there  are  two,  one  is  a  lawyer,  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  this  county;  the  other  is  not,  and  the  third 
I  have  reference  to,  is  sitting  here  in  the  capacity  of  a  newspaper 
man,  your  friend  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Sheehan,  can  you  tell  us  how  many  police  cap- 
tains you  have  appointed  since  you  have  been  commissioner 
of  police?    A.  Two,  I  think. 

Q.  Their  names  please?  A.  Captain — ^I  withdraw  that;  I 
have  appointed  no  captain. 

Q.  Well,  you  understand,  of  course,  the  meaning  of  my  lan- 
guage?   A.  Tou  mean  moving  their  appointment. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  moved  the  appointment  of  two  in  the  police 
board. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean;  it  has  been  testified  to  here  by  a 
brother  commissioner  of  yours;  in  fact  by  two  commissioners 
of  police,  that  the  custom  pursued  in  the  police  board  was 
to  allow  to  each  member  of  the  police  board  certain  appoint- 
ments, and  that  his  recommendations  were  generally  accepted 
by  the  police  board?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  got  to  be  finally  accepted  that  where  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  commissioner  for  appointment  of  a   certain 
captain;  that  was  considered  his  appointment?    A.  He  would 
make  a  motion  in  the  board  and  if  the  officer  was  satisfactory 
he  was  made  captain. 
Q.  How  many  were  appointed  by  you?    A.  Twa 
Q.  Who?    A.  Captain  Delaney  and  Captain  Pickett. 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  sergeants  you  recommended;  do 
you  remember  how  many  sergeants  you  appointed?    A.  Not  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Goflf;  probably  four  or  five;  I  do  not  recall  them. 
Q.  Well,  you  moved  the  appointment  of  Sergeant  Thompson; 
John  H.  Thompson;  that  is,  his  appointment  from  roundsman 
to  sergeant?    A.  I  believe  I  did;  some  man  of  the  name  of 
Townsend;  I  do  not  remember  where  he  was. 

Q.  And  you  remember  the  appointment  of  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Townsend?    A.  That  is  the  same  one;  isn't  it? 
Q   Yes.    A.  Did  you  get  that  from  the  record? 
Q.  This  Is  the  record  In  my  hand,  Mr.  Sheehan?    A.  That  is 
correct,  then. 
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Q.  There  were  on  the  eligible  list  12  names  appearing  here, 
Mr.  Commissioner,  and  the  lowest  percentage  on  the  eligible 
list  is  John  Townsend;  the  man  you  moved  to  bo  appointed 
sergeant;  the  other  lowest  name  on  the  list  is  John  H. 
Thompson;  the  other  man  you  moved  to  appoint?    A.  Thompson? 

Q.  John  H.  Thompson?  A.  I  do  not  recall  ever  appointing 
that  man. 

Q.  It  may  have  escaped  your  memory,  but  Townsend  has  not 
escaped  your  memory?  A.  I  remember  Townsend;  I  think  there 
was  four  appointed  at  that  time,  and  that  gave  us  12  names^ 
and  four  were  selected  from  the  12. 

Q.  The  precinct  Thompson  was  in  at  the  time  was  the  Eleventh 
precinct,  and  he  was  moved  to  the  Thirteenth  precinct;  does  that 
refresh  your  memory?  A.  No;  by  referring  to  my  record  here 
I  can  tell  whether  I — 

Q.  And  John  Townsend  was  removed  from  the  Twentieth  to 
the  Twenty-fourth  precinct,  and  made  sergeant  at  the  time  of 
his  removal?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Townsend  personally,  didn't  you?  A.  No;  I 
have  seen  him  probably  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  from  Townsend  for  hia 
appointment?     A.  Not  a  penny. 

Q.  How  much  did  Parks  receive  for  you  A.  Not  a  penny  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  .  A.  I  swear  I  did  not 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  Townsend  did  not  pay  Parks  |6,000 
for  his  appointment  of  sorgeant?    A.  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  Townsend  had  obtained  JIO.OOO 
in  money  ticm  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroad  Com[){iny, 
where  his  father  and  mother  had  been  killed  by  an  accident? 
A.  I  never  heard  of  it 

Q.  Never  heard  that  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  money  did  not  reach  you  at  the  time 
Townsend  was  made  a  sergeant,  on  account  of  his  sergeancy? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  bank-book?    A.  Here  in  court. 

Q.  Let  me  look  at  it?  A.  You  fix  the  date  and  T  will  turn 
the  bank-book  over  to  you. 

Q.  I  want  your  bank-book?  A.  You  fix  the  date  when  that 
appointment  was  made  and  I  will  show  you  whether  I  have  irot 
it  or  not 

Q.  I  ask  you  for  your  bank-book?  A.  What  was  the  date  of 
the  appointment? 
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Q.  Now,  I  will  give  you  no  more  infcwmation?  A.  That  man 
was  promoted  December  27th,  on  the  recommendation  of  Alder- 
man Peter  J.  Dooling. 

Q.  Alderman — let  us  get  the  name?  A.  Alderman  Peter 
J.  Dooling. 

Q.  Then  we  have  it  here  now  —  we  had  better  have  this  on 
the  record  —  that  a  member  of  the  police  department,  who  was 
a  roundsman,  was  promoted  to  be  sergeant  of  police  on  the 
recommendation  of  an  alderman,  is  that  so?  A.  I  have  got  his 
recommendation;  yes,  sir. 

Q  It  is  only  right  we  should  know  the  step  of  preferment, 
and  that  the  police  force  of  this  city — ^the  patrolmen  of  this  city — 
should  know  what  to  expect  and  what  to  do,  before  they  can 
obtain  preferment  in  their  department  they  must  obtain  the 
endorsement  of  an  alderman,  or  recommendation.  (Witness 
hands  bank-book  to  Mr.  Goff.) 

Q.  You  hand  me  the  bank-book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  us  have  no  misunderstanding?  A.  I  hand  you  the 
babk-book  on  this  particular  subject 

Q.  I  ask  the  bank-book  and  won't  take  it  on  any  particular 
subject?  A.  I  hand  you  the  bank-book  to  verify  or  un verify 
what  you  have  stated  here. 

Q.  Very  well,  let  me  have  the  bank-book;  now  Mr.  Sheehan 
have  you  got  any  other  bank-books  but  the  one  you  have  handed 
me?    A.  I  have  got  a  number  of  bank-books  here. 

Q.  Will  you  hajttd  them  all  to  me?  A.  They  are  all  my 
business  bank  accounts.  i 

Q.  Well,  even  so;  we  shall  deal  properly  with  them?  A.  I 
want  to  say  in  answer  to  that  (reading  from  a  paper)  I  am 
advised  by  counsel  — 

Q.  One  moment  please;  I  ask  now  for  all  your  bank-books; 
you  have  given  me  one?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  given  one  on  that 
particular  question. 

Chairman  Lexow. — One  moment,  Mr.  Goff.  You  have  asked 
for  all  the  bank-books  within  a  specified  time,  have  you  not? 
I  would  put  my  question  so  it  is  not  indefinite. 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes,  I  apprehend  the  commissioner  understood 
thati 

Q.  While  you  were  commissioner  of  police,  of  course,  I 
meant  that;  now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  ask  you  for  all  the  bank- 
books in  which  deposits  have  been  made  by  you  individually, 
or  in  partnership  with  any  other  person,  whether  private,  per- 
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Moal  or  business  accounts;  you  hand  me  one  bank-book 
endorsed  ^'The  Garfield  National  Bank  in  account  with  John 
0.  Bheehan;''  now  I  ask  you,  and  I  may  look  at  the  dates  of 
this,  so  1  may  get  it  right,  Mr.  Sheehan  —  apparently  from  April 
JO,  1892,  to  October  15,  1894;  now,  Mr.  Sheehan,  I  ask  you  if 
tbere  are  any  other  bank-books  in  your  possession  and  under 
your  control  except  the  one  you  have  handed  me?  A.  I  say  in 
answer  to  that,  Mr.  Goff,  that  I  have  handed  you  that  bank-book 
to  verify  the  question. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^No,  no;  don't  take  this  down. 

Senator  O'Connor. — ^That  is  only  asking  you  whether  yon 
have  other  bank-books. 

The  Witness. — ^I  have  other  books,  and  they  are  here  In 
ooTirt;  they  are  hereJ 

Q.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  point  that  you  evidently  desire 
to  reach,  commissioner,  is  the  bank-book  that  you  hand  me  now 
designated  as  representing  any  particular  account?  A.  That 
is  my  private  account; 

Q.  This  is  your  private  account?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  O'Connor. — For  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Goff.— I  mentioned  the  dates  from  April  20,  1892,  to 
October  15,  1894,  according  to  the  entries  in  the  book. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Sheehan,  have  you  any  other  bank-book  repre- 
senting any  individual  or  personal  account  confined  solely  to 
deposits  made  by  you  in  your  private  capacity  than  the  one  you 
have  handed  to  me?    A.  I  have  got  another  one. 

Q.  What  account  does  the  other  one  represent? '  A.  It  is  a 
private  account,  very  little  of  it  though,  where  I  deposit 
occasionally. 

Q.  Will  you  hand  me  the  other  book  representing  the  private 
account  you  speak  of?    A.  I  want  to  get  this  on  the  record. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  will  you  hand  me  the  other  private  account 
of  which  you  speak,  and  which  is  in  your  possession?  A.  I  wifi 
not  at  this  time. 

Q.  Ton  will  not?  A.  I  have  handed  you  no  book — ^you 
widerstand  that  book  is — 

Q.  You  will  have  a  fair  opportunity. 

Senator  Pound. —  He  makes  the  point  he  has  not  handed  yon 
that  book. 

Mr.  GofT.—  I  nndprstand  that.  T  have  only  looked  into  this 
book  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  first  and  the  last  dates 
of  entry  so  as  to  answer  the  Senators. 

The  Witness.—  Yes;  that  is  all  right. 
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By  Mr.  Goff : 


Q.  Have  you  any  other  bank-book  representing  any  priyale 
or  personal  account  —  confine  your  private  or  pereonal  tranaaoi 
tions  —  with  any  savings  or  deposit  institution  in  this  city, 
except  the  tw  o  books  that  you  have  described?  A.  I  have  t 
number  of  books  there  that  refer  to  my  personal  and  businea 
accounts;  they  are  business  accounts,  or  private  business  booki. 

Q.  Hi  .v  many  have  you?  A.  I  have  got  an  account,  John  C. 
Sheohan  &  Co.,  with  the  Queens  County  Bank. 

Q.  With  the  Queens  County  Bank?  A.  Yes,  sir;  another  one 
with  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank. 

Q.  In  what  name  is  that  other  one?  A.  John  0.  Sheehan  ft 
Co.;  another  with  the  Mutual  Bank. 

Q.  John  G.  Sheehan  &  Co.  with  the  Mutual  Bank  of  New 
York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that?  A.  Comer  of  Eighth  avenue  and  Thirty- 
fourth  street;  another  with  the  Garfield  National  Bank. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  John  C.  Sheehan  &  Company;  and  the 
one  you  have  got  here,  and  the  other  one,  has  reference  to  one 
as  John  C.  Sheehan  &  Company  with  the  Importers  and  Tradem' 
Bank  —  six  different  banks;  there  are  six  different  acooonti 
rather. 

Q.  The  one  you  referred  before,  Mr.  Sheehan,  as  represeDtiog 
a  private  account,  but  that  it  did  not  cover  a  long  period  of 
time,  you  said?  A.  Oh,  it  covers  the  same  time;  it  was  an 
account  I  had  prior  to  the  opening  of  that  account,  and  I  hare 
never  entirely  closed  it  out.  ; 

Q.  What  bank  is  that?    A.  Importers  and  Traders. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  to  hand  me  the  bank-books  that  you  have 
recited?    A.  Well,  I  say  in  answer  to  that,  I  am  advised— 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  you  are  now  reading  from  a  memorandum? 
A.  Prepared  by  myself  under  advise  of  counsel;  I  am  advised 
by  cotnsed  that  there  is  no  warrant  of  law  — 

Q.  Wait  one  moment,  I  am  perfectly  willing,  of  course,  to 
give  Mr.  Sheehan  every  opportunity,  but  I  do  not  think  it  l> 
proper  or  that  it  is  evidence  for  any  witness  to  put  on 
the  record  an  answer  prepared  in  advance  by  counsel;  I  know 
no  precedent;  certainly  know  that  it  could  not  be  admitted  in 
a  court  of  law.    . 

The  Witness. —  It  is  my  answer,  Mr.  Goff. 

The  Chairman. —  This  is  an  extraordinary  proceeding  Mr. 
Goff,  and  I  think  the  better  way  to  dispose  of  it  is  this:    W 
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tke  witness  state  whatever  he  proposes  to  state  there,  and  if 
it  is  improper  we  can  keep  it  from  the  record. 

The  Witness. —  I  am  answering  your  question. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  We  want  the  witness  to  raise  the  issue 
as  square  as  he  wishes  to. 

The  Witness. —  (Reading  from  paper)  I  am  advised  by  counsel 
tiiat  there  is  no  warrant  of  law  for  this  committee  inquiring  into 
my  private  papers  and  personal  or  business  bank-books;  all  my 
official  acts  as  police  commissioner  you  may  inquire  into,  and 
every  paper  pertaining  to  that  office,  which  I  have,  is  freely  at 
your  disposal;  very  few  men  of  affairs  are  able  to  recollect  or 
explain  the  nature  of  all  bank  deposits,  unless  a  correct  account 
is  kept  in  each  case;  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  who  can  remember  the  source  of  his  bank 
deposits,  even  for  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  object  to  any  further  reading  from  that  portion 
of  the  reasons,  "  Very  few  men  of  affairs  are  able  to  recollect 
or  explain  the  nature  of  all  bank  accounts,  etc."  That,  I  move 
be  stricken  from  the  record. 

The  Witness. —  "I  have  zealously  endeavored,  however,  to 
trace  out  my  bank  deposits  since  I  became  commissioner  of 
police,  and  have  now  in  my  hands  a  statement  showing  sub* 
ttantially  every  dollar  of  money  I  have  received  since  the  date 
of  my  appointment,  and  the  source  from  which  each  dollar 
came;  I  do  not,  however,  feel  justified  in  laying  bare  before 
this  committee  all  my  private  and  business  accounts  until  some 
oharge  of  bribery  or  corruption  is  made  against  me;  should  any 
man,  woman  or  child  take  this  stand  and  impugn  my  official 
Integrity,  the  public  will  then  justify  the  production  of  my 
private  books  and  papers,  and  this  committee  is  assured  that  if 
any  such  proof  is  obtained,  I  will  forthwith  produce  my  bank- 
books, books  of  account  and  private  papers,  in  order  that  you 
may  substantiate  the  charge,  or  that  I  may  completely  prove 
its  falsity;  personally,  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  most  rigid 
scrutiny  of  my  accounts;  my  objection  is  against  the  principle 
that  would  allow  any  man's  private  business  or  professional 
relations  to  be  spread  before  the  public;  I  will  cheerfully  obey 
the  judgment  of  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  that  holds 

contrary  to  the  position  I  assume." 
Mr.  Goff. —  I  move,  Mr.   Chairman,  that  all  of  the  witness' 

answer,  commencing  with  the  paragraph  "Very  few  men  of 
L.  499 
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affairs  are  able  to  recollect  or  explain  the  nature  of  all  bank 
deposits  unless  a  correct  account  is  kept  in  each  caaey"  and  ill 
succeeding  matter  to  that  be  stricken  from  the  record  as  not 
an  answer,  but  simply  an  argument  of  counsel  to  go  on  lecocil; 
the  answer  of  the  witness  is  contained  yery  definitely  in  tiie 
first  paragraph. 

The  Chairman. —  I  understand  this  is  a  case  where  tlie  wit 
ness  has  no  legal  adviser;  he  is  here  to  some  eactent  nnder  the 
protection  of  the  committee;  we  want  to  be  as  fair  with  tUi 
witness  as  we  know  how;  and  we  think  it  is  only  proper  —  it 
least  I  heard  a  majority,  I  think,  of  this  committee,  so  ezprefl 
themselves — that  he  should  have  this  opportunity  offered  Urn 
of  putting  on  record  the  reason  why  he  refuses  to  produce  Ui 
books ;  now  the  committee  is  prepared  to  overrule  those  reasons 
and  insist  the  books  be  produced.    . 

Mr.  Goff. —  Very  well  then,  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

Q.  Now  the  committee  has  overruled  your  reasons  for  refo* 
lug,  Mr.  Sheehan,  I  ask  you  now  to  produce  all  the  books  joi 
have  mentioned?  A.  For  the  reasons  stated  I  refuse  to  prodaci 
them. 

Q.  Let  us  settle  this  one  bank-book  I  had  first,  Mr.  Bheehan. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  it  is  only  proper  for  the  chair  to 
put  upon  the  record  the  reasons  that  induced  the  ruling  fiiat 
has  been  made.  The  committee,  or  a  majority  of  the  cob* 
mittee,  holds  that  inasmuch  as  a  general  condition  of  cornip 
tion  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  department  of  which  the 
commissioner  is  one  of  the  heads,  that  his  intimate  relation  to 
that  department  raises  a  presumption  that  can  only  be  repudi- 
ated by  the  production  of  his  private  papers  and  books.  That 
loads  us  naturally  into  an  investigation  of  those  affairs;  and 
hence  in  our  judgment  the  books  are  proper  evidence.  The 
resolution  charges,  as  I  understand  it,  the  entire  department 
with  corruption. 

:yir.  Goff.—  Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  This  is  one  branch;  and  in  fact  the  head 
of  the  department  was  charged;  and  the  resolution  is  to  po 
into  all  sources  of  information  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainioK 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  those  charges. 

Mr.  GofT. —  "  Whereas  it  has  been  charged  and  maintained 
that, the  police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  cormpt 
that  grave  abuses  exist  in  said  department;  that  in  said  cW 
the  laws  for  the   suppression   of   crime,  the  municipal  offr 
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nances  and  regulations  duly  enacted  for  the  best  security  of 
said  city  are  not  strictly  enforced  by  the  said  department  and 
by  the  police  force,"  etc.  That  is  the  opening  language  of  the 
resolution  appointing  this  committee.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  police  department  and  the  force.  ^*  The  said  depart- 
ment and  the  police  force  "  and  that  language  runs  through  all 
the  resolution  —  '^  said  department  and  said  police  force." 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  doubt 
but  that  the  statement  made  by  the  commissioner  would  be 
valid  if  he  was  a  private  individual;  but  inasmuch  as  he  is  a 
public  official  charged  by  law  with  the  performance  of  certain 
duties,  and  it  has  been  shown  here  that  the  entire  department 
under  his  charge  is  honeycombed  with  corruption,  and  the 
general  condition  shown  which  leads  at  least  to  a  suspicion  in 
the  direction  of  taking  of  corruption  by  those  higher  in  author- 
ity than  the  direct  testimony  has  shown,  that  it  forms  a  scin- 
tilla upon  which  this  proof  can  properly  be  interposed. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  so  that  we  will  have  no  misun- 
derstanding in  regard  to  the  bank-book  which  you  have  handed 
to  me  —  the  Garfield  National  Bank  in  account  with  John  C. 
Bheehan  —  am  I  correct  in  understanding  you  that  you  hand 
this  to  me  for  a  specific  and  limited  purpose  as  to  time?  A. 
In  answer  to  the  question  you  put  to  me  in  reference  to  that 
particular  matter. 

Q.  So  we  will  have  no  mistake  about  this  book  now  —  I  have 
not  looked  into  it  except  to  ascertain  the  dates  in  answer  to 
the  Senators  —  I  hand  the  bank-book  back  to  you  without 
examination;  now  I  ask  you  to  hand  me  your  bank-book  repre- 
senting your  private  account  in  the  Garfield  National  Bank? 
A.  For  the  reasons  I  have  stated  I  decline  to  hand  it  to  vou. 

Chairman  Lexow.— The  chair  directs  the  witness  to  hand 
the  book  to  the  counsel. 

Q.  Do  you  refuse  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  committee? 
A.  For  the  reasons  stated,  I  do. 

Q.  You  refuse;  now,  Mr.  Sheehan,  you  have  given  your  legal 
reasons,  that  is,  what  you  have  been  advised  are  your  reasons; 
do  you  remember  your  brother  commissioner's,  McClave's, 
examination  here?    A.  Some  of  it 
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Q.  You  remember  that  Mr.  McClave  unhesitatingly  ipodnced 
all  the  bank-books  he  was  asked  for?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  his  private  memoranda?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  Mr.  McClaye  was  concerned  he  ocHnpM 
with  every  request  made  by  this  committee  and  counsel  as  ti 
his  books  and  accounts?  A.  I  am  prepared  to  do  the  nme 
when  you  lay  the  foundation  for  doing  sa 

Q.  You  remember  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  Mr.  McClave  submitted  Ui 
books,  checks,  vouchers  and  everything  asked  for  the  very  iM 
request  that  was  ever  made  for  them?    A.  I  believe  he  did. 

Q.  Are  you  a  less  honest  man  than  McClave?  A.  No,  rir; 
when  you  lay  the  foundation  I  will  pass  you  my  bank-book. 

Q.  If  Mr.  McClave  was  not  afraid  to  produce  his  bank-boota 
and  private  accounts,  why  are  you  afraid?  A.  I  am  not  afraid 
to  produce  them,  sir;  they  are  here  in  court 

Q.  You  are  falling  back  on  what  you  consider  to  be  your 
technical  rights?  A.  I  am  protecting  a  principle  I  think  is  t 
proper  one. 

Q.  You  are  falling  back  on  what  you  consider  your  tedmical 
rights?    A.  My  legal  rights,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  have  been  advised  by  counsel?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  are  here  as  a  public  official  of  the  city  of  New  York 
under  examination?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  me  read  the  language  of  the  resolatioa 
appointing  this  committee,  that  it  was  charged  and  maintained 
before  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  that  in  the  depart- 
ment of  which  you  arc  one  of  the  heads,  there  was  fraud,  bri- 
bery and  corruption ;  with  that  charge  against  you,  as  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  department,  are  you  now  prepared  to  go  before 
the  people  of  this  State  and  refuse  to  allow  your  bank4>ook  to 
be  examined  by  this  committee?  A.  I  will  allow  my  bank- 
l>ook8  to  be  examined  on  any  particular  item  or  on  any  particu- 
lar date  on  which  you  charge  any  irregularities  against  me. 

Q.  You  do  not  tliink,  Mr.  Sheehan,  that  we  are  fools  enongi» 
to  believe  that  if  there  was  a  corrupt  transaction  in  connection 
with  the  api»ointment  of  any  police  official,  or  with  any  other 
transaction,  that  you  would  be  fool  enough  to  have  entries 
made  upon  that  date;  that  would  show  a  corrupt  transaction? 
A.  Any  day  you  can  identify  it. 

Q.  We  have  a  hitxher  regard  for  your  intelligence  than  that? 
A.  I  might  know  that  | 
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Q.  This  resolution  by  the  Senate  charges  you  as  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  department  with  being  corrupt;  are  you,  in  the  face 
of  such  a  charge  afraid  to  show  your  bank-books?  A.  I  am  not; 
I  passed  it  to  you. 

Q.  Now  don't  let  us  hedge  upon  that  at  all;  let  us  deal  with 
this  question  fairly  and  squarely;  you  handed  a  book  to  me 
under  a  limi€ation  and  I  refused  to  accept  it  under  a  limitation; 
therefore,  we  will  not  have  any  misunderstanding  about  that, 
commissioner;  I  ask  you  again;  you,  as  one  of  the  heads  of  this 
police  department  of  New  York,  stand  charged  with  corruption, 
you  being  the  recipient  of  blackmail  and  bribery;  are  you  will- 
ing in  the  face  of  such  a  charge,  solemnly  made  by  the  Senate 
of  this  State^  to  refuse  to  produce  your  bank-books  on  the 
requirement  of  this  committee?  A.  I  am  ready  and  willing  to 
produce  my  bank-book  on  every  occasion  where  you  say  I  have 
been  guilty  of  any  irregularity,  where  you  fix  the  date  and  time 
or  at  any  place  near  it 

Q,  Are  you  willing  to  have  this  committee  examine  your 
books,  so  that  they  may  examine  and  find  out  whether  or  no 
there  was  any  truth,  or  is  any  truth,  in  the  charges,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned?  A.  I  am  not;  I  am  not  going  to  turn  iny 
books  over  to  you. 

Q.  That  is  all;  you  have  answered  me,  you  won't;  you  recog- 
nize, Mr.  Commissioner,  that  this  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  ascertain  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  those  charges;  and  in  pursuit  and  discharge  of 
their  duty  they  ask  you  to  furnish  them  with  your  bank-books 
or  other  accounts  that  they  may  be  able  to  ascertain  whether 
or  no  there  has  been  truth,  or  is  truth,  in  those  charges;  and 
you  recognize  that,  do  you?    A.  What  was  that? 

Q.  (Question  read  by  the  stenographer.)  You  recognize,  Mr. 
Commissioner,  that  this  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
those  charges;  and  in  the  pursuit  and  discharge  of  their  duty 
they  ask  you  to  furnish  them  with  your  bank-books  or  other 
accounts,  that  they  may  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  or  no 
there  has  been  truth,  or  is  truth,  in  those  charges;  and  you  recog- 
nize that,  do  you?  A.  Yes;  and  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
stated,  I  decline  to  produce  them  or  turn  them  over  to  you. 

Q.  Are  you  an  honest  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  conceal?    A.  Nothing. 

Q,  By  your  refusal  to  offer  these  bank-books?    A.  Nothing. 
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Q.  I  yoa  are  an  honest  man  and  have  nothing  to  conceal,  why 
do  you  refuse?  A.  I  will  let  yon  have  the  books^  so  far  as  that 
particular  matter^ou  refer  ta 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  in  reference  to  that  particular  matter; 
put  my  question  again ;  if  you  are  an  honest  man,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  conceal,  why  do  you  refuse?  A.  For  the  reasons  I 
have  already  stated. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  to  let  us  inquire  as  to  the  sources  of  cor- 
ruption which  reached  you,  and  which  enabled  you  to  buy  real 
property?    A.  No  corruption  ever  reached  me. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  to  let  us  examine  your  books  on  that  ques- 
tion?   A.  I  am  not  afraid;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  not  give  them  to  us?  A.  For  the  reasons 
stated  I  do  not  propose  to  give  them  to  you. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  horse  you  have  cost?  A.  I  never  had 
one  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  never  had  a  horse?  A.  I  had  one  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  I  guess. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  of  much  use  now  anyway?  A.  No, 
pretty  old  now. 

Q.  Well,  what  I  mean,  have  you  a  horse  since  you  have  been 
in  New  York?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  member  of  your  family?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  driven  horses,  and  used  them  as  your  own?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  go  to  stables  for  the  purpose  of  driving  horses  and 
using  them  as  your  own,  in  outside  work  I  mean?    A.  Never. 

Q.  What?    A.  Never  have. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  coachman?    A.  I  have  not 

Q.  Or  a  carriage?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  them  since  you  have  been  in  the  department? 
A.  I  never  have  had. 

Q.  Or  any  member  of  your  family?  A.  No  member  of  my 
family. 

Q.  I  want  to  give  you  every  opportunity,  Mr.  Sheehan;  now 
you  have  bought  real  property  in  New  York?  A.  I  bought  a 
house  and  lot,  I  think,  a  few  months  after  I  was  married. 

Q.  You  were  married  when  you  were  a  commissioner?  A.  I 
was  married  a  month  afterwards,  T  believe,  or  two  months. 

Q.  It  was  a  happy  juxtaposition  of  two  important  events? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  bought  a  house  and  lot,  you  say?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  bought  more  than  one  house  and  lot?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Oh  yes  you  did?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Only  think?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Where  was  the  first  house  and  lot  you  bought?  A.  I 
bought  the  house  where  I  now  live  on  West  Twenty-third  street. 

Q.  Didn't  you  buy  a  house  on  West  Eighty-fifth  street?  A. 
No,  sir;  Mr.  O'Brien  bought  a  house  on  West  Eighty-first 
street  and  took  the  title  in  my  name. 

Q.  And  took  the  title  in  your  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  record  shows  you  bought  it,  Mr.  Sheehan?  A.  I 
haven't  anything  to  do  with  the  transaction;  it  was  in  my  name, 
and  he  is  liylng  there. 

Q.  WTio  signed  the  mortgage?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  had  something  to  do  with  it?    A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  And  you  made  yourself  liable  for  the  purchase  money  mort- 
gage on  that  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  liable  on  the  bond?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  your  answer;  I  do  not  understand  it,  that 
Mr.  O'Brien  bought  it  in  your  name;  did  he  act  as  your  agent? 
A.  No,  air;  Mr.  O'Brien  has  been  negotiating  with  the  owners 
of  the  property  —  it  was  a  new  building  —  for  the  purchase  of  it 
for  some  time;  and  he  finally  came  to  me  and  said  he  was  going 
to  bay  this  house  I  think  for  $35,000;  it  may  be  more. 

Q.  Thirty-eight  thousand  dollars?  A.  Thirty-eight  thousand 
dollars,  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  take  it  in  ray  name;  I  at  first 
hesitated,  and  he  said  he  would  like  to  have  me  do  it,  and  he 
brought  the  agent  down  to  me  and  introduced  him  to  me,  and 
told  them  what  he  was  about  to  do,  that  he  was  going  to  keep 
the  deed  in  my  name,  and  he  gave  them  a  note  I  think  for  |5,000, 
and  I  may  have  indorsed  it,  I  am  not  sure;  I  may  have  made 
the  note,  I  think  my  name  was  on  it  in  some  way,  and  he  made 
the  note  payable  at  a  certain  time  when  the  deed  was  to  be 
dflirered;  and  on  the  day  the  note  was  due  the  deed  was  deliv- 
ered and  the  note  paid  by  Mr.  O'Brien's  check. 

Q.  Of  course,  that  was  all  the  information  we  could  reach  by 
qof-stioning  you;  since  you  have  been  so  free  in  giving  us  the 
information  of  the  inside  of  that  purchase  why  are  not  you 
equally  as  free  in  letting  us  derive  the  infonnation  from  the 
bank-books?  A.  T  will  give  you  the  information  you  ask  me  for. 
Q.  You  would  appreciate,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  it  would  be 
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much  more  satisfactory  from  their  own  examination?  A.  For 
the  reasons  stated,  I  won't  let  you  have  my  bank-books  or  any 
other  personal  accounts. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  your  refusal  to  produce  these  bank-books 
places  you  under  a  ban  of  suspicion  of  being  a  corrupt  and  dis- 
honest man?  A.  I  am  maintaining  my  rights  and  principle; 
I  recognize  what  the  refusal  meant 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  it  means  that,  that  it  places  you  in 
the  position  of  being  a  corrupt  and  dishonest  man  and  afraid 
to  allow  your  books  to  be  examined?    A.  I  realize  no  such  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  such  an  inference  may  be  reasonably 
drawn  from  your  refusal?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  your  honesty  and  cleanhandedness  will  be 
recognized  and  admitted  by  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York 
in  the  face  of  your  refusal  to  allow  your  bank  books  to  be 
examined?  A.  I  am  satisfied  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  stood  for  a 
principle  that  belongs  to  me  and  to  every  man  in  a  similar 
positionJ 

Q.  Was  the  result,  or  has  the  result  of  the  examination  of 
Mr.  McClave's  bank-books  in  any  way  influenced  you  in  your 
present  refusal?  A.  Not  the  slightest;  I  would  have  taken  that 
position  at  any  time  you  put  me  on  the  witness-stand. 

Q.  Haven't  you  stated,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  McClave's  exami- 
nation, that  he  was  a  fool  for  submitting  his  bank-books  to  this 
conrmittee?    A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?    A.  I  am  swearing  now. 

Q.  When  I  say  that,  I  recognize  you  are  swearing,  Mr. 
Sheehan,  and  it  is  simply  a  form  of  interrogation;  will  you  swear 
now  you  did  not,  during  Mr.  McClave's  examination,  during 
those  days  when  his  examination  was  pending,  say  he  was  a 
fool  for  submitting  his  bank-books  to  the  committee?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  may  have  said  he  ought  to  have  stood  on  his  rights  and 
not  delivered  his  bank-books. 

Q.  You  have  consulted  your  counsel  right  along  on  this 
subject?    A.  I  have  not 

Q.  When  Mr.  McClave  was  being  examined?  A.  That  was 
the  position  I  took,  certainly. 

Q.  You  took  the  position  then,  and  you  take  that  position 
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after  yon  learned  of  the  resnlts  of  Mr.  McCIave's  examination? 
A.  ^'o,  sir;  I  would  have  taken  it  prior  to  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  expressing  any  opinion  of  the  item  of 
f3,333.33  being  made  public  in  the  newspapers;  do  yon  remem- 
ber making  or  giving  an  expression  of  opinion  about  that  item? 
A.  1  don't  know  as  I  did;  I  may  have  said  something. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  a  man  who  had  such  an  item  in  his 
bank-books  was  a  fool  for  permitting  his  bank-books  containing 
such  an  item  to  come  before  this  committee  and  the  public? 
A.  No,  sir.' 

Q.  You  swear  now  you  did  not?    A.  Certainly. 
Q.  Or  words  to  that  effect?    A.  I  may  have  said  something 
about  the  evidence;  I  don't  know  what  it  is  now. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  that  particular  item;  did  you  not 
say  at  that  time  that  a  man  who  had  a  bank-book  with  such 
an  item  as  that  in  it  was  a  fool  to  ever  submit  such  bank-book 
to  the  committee's  examination?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  anything  like  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  refer  to  that  item?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  did  in 
particular;  I  don't  know;  I  will  say  I  did  not;  I  did  not  know 
it  until  I  saw  it  in  the  papers  some  days  afterward. 

Q.  I  am  limiting  myself  to  the  exact  time  it  appeared  in  the 
newspapers;  I  said  about  that  time  when  it  was  first  called  to 
your  attention?    A.  I  never  made  any  such  remark. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  remark  about  the  f  3,333.33?  A.  I  may 
have  said  something.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  it  looked  so  suspicious,  that  McClave 
was  a  fool  to  submit  his  bank-book  to  this  committee?  A.  I 
never  said  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Or  anything  in  substance?    A.  Or  anything  like  it. 
Q.  Are  there  any  entries  in  that    bank-book    that   you    are 
afi*aid  to  let  this  committee  see?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  don't  you  let  them  see  it?  A.  For  the  reasons 
I  stated;  I  do  not  propose  to  do  it. 

By  Senator  O'Connor  : 

Q.  Riglit  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Sheehan,  what  was  this 
property  that  O'Brien  bought?  A.  It  was  deeded  back  to  Mr. 
O'Brien,  or  some  friend  of  his,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  have  no  interest  in  it  at  all?    A.  Not  the  slightest. 
L.  500 
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Q.  Did  you  receive  any  consideration  for  it  at  the  time  you 
deeded  it  to  O'Brien  with  this  other  party?    A.  One  dollar. 

Q.  You  never  got  anything  out  of  it?  A.  None  whatever; 
Mr.  O'Brien  lives  there  with  his  family;  he  bought  it 

Q.  Is  Mr.  O'Brien  a  relative  of  yours?  A.  Mrs.  O'Brien  is  a 
niece  of  my  wife's. 

Q.  Then  you  are  merely  a  formal  party  in  that  transaction? 
A.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  The  consideration  expressed  in  the  deed  of  that  house  was 
one  dollar?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  it  was  in  the  original  deed, 
in  the  deed  to  me,  I  think. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  say,  the  deed  to  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  hold  the  title  yet?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  conveyed  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  To  Mr.  O'Brien,  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  And  the  title  is  in  Mr.  O'Brien  to-day?  A.  I  believe  so; 
I  gave  him  a  deed  of  it;  I  am  not  sure  now;  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  gave  it  to  him  or  somebody  else  for  him;  I  called 
his  attention  to  it  one  day  and  said  **  I  don't  want  this  property 
in  my  name  any  more  and  you  had  better  talce  it  in  your  own 
name." 

Q.  Such  deed  has  not  been  recorded?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  has  or  not;  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  Gave  it  to  him  since  this  committee  commenced  its  investi- 
gation?   A.  Some  months  ago;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  w^ant  it  to  come  out  before  this  committee  tb:it 
yon  were  the  owner  of  this  house?  A.  I  told  Mr.  O'Brien  the 
committee  would  want  to  know  what  property  I  had,  and  it 
would  appear  that  this  was  my  property  when  it  was  not. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Rheehan,  will  3"ou  explain  to  us  how  it  was  when 
the  mortgage  of  this  property  devolved  upon  you,  a  rt^sponsi- 
bility  or  an  indebtedness  in  tlie  sum  of  f  33,000,  why  yon  assumed 
such  indebtedness;  since  the  purchase  was  of  no  benefit  to  you? 
A.  Not  the  slightest  benefit  to  mo;  Mr.  O'Brien  is  my  business 
partner. 

Q.  You  recognized  when  you  signed  that  bond  that  you 
became  personally  liable  for  the  sum  of  ^3,000  to  the  holders 
of  the  bond?  A.  I  recognized  if  he  did  not  pay  it  I  would  have 
to. 
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Q.  You  would  have  to  pay  it  in  the  first  instance;  his  name 
was  not  on  the  bond?  A.  Certainly;  I  presumed  he  would 
paj  it  himself;  he  is  well  able  to;  I  will  retract  that;  I  say  he 
is  in  a  position  to  pay  it,  and  undoubtedly  will  pay  that  mort- 
gage off. 

Q.  Since  he  is  in  a  position  to  pay  that  what  purpose  was 
there  in  your  taking  the  title  in  your  name;  why  didn't  Mr. 
O'iirien  take  it  in  his  name,  since  he  was  the  real  purcha.^^er?  A. 
He  had  some  reasons  why  he  did  not  want  that  in  his  name 
at  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  not  curious  to  find  out  the*  reasons  why  you 
asBumed  the  responsibility  of  |33,000?    A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Simply  he  requested  you  to  take  the  property  in  your  name? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But,  how  was  it,  Mr.  Sheehan  that  if  you  did  not  in  fact  own 
this  property  in  Eighty-first  street  that  you  subsequently,  a 
considerable  time  after,  mortgaged  that  property  to  the  American 
8nretT  Company  yourself?  A.  The  title  was  in  me  at  that 
time. 

Q.  If  yon  did  not  own  it  didn't  you  recognize  you  committed 
a  fraud  on  the  American  Surety  Company  in  mortgaging;  a  pro- 
perty that  you  had  no  real  interest  in?  A.  The  title  was  in  me, 
Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  you  were  simply  a  figurehead?  A.  That 
is  all. 

Q.  And  that  the  real  property  —  the  real  ownership  of  the 
property  vested  in  Mr.  O'Brien?  A.  Nobody  else  could  mort- 
gage it  but  me;  the  title  was  in  me;  Mr.  O'Brien  was  there  when 
the  mortgage  was  made  out. 

Q.  You  turned  around  subsequent  to  that  and  you  mortgaged 
that  property  to  the  American  Surety  Company;  you  recognized 
the  fact  that  you  committed  a  fraud  upon  the  American  Surety 
Company  when  you  executed  a  mortgage  upon  property  you 
DOW  swear  you  never,  in  reality,  owned?  A.  I  committed  no 
fraud  whatever;  I  made  a  mortgage  on  the  property  in  which 
the  title  was  in  me,  and  I  held,  was  collateral  security  for  the 
bond. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  How  is  it  a  fraud  when  a  man  has  a 
l^gal  title,  holding  it  for  the  third  party,  and  with  the  consent 
^^  the  third  party  he  mortgages  it;  where  does  the  fraud 
come  in? 

Mr.  Goflf. —  You  know  such  a  man  can  not  hold  a  property 
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for  the  benefit  of  a  third  party,  and  that  such  a  trust,  If  yoa 
would  call  it  that,  is  wholly  illegal,  and  Mr.  Sheehan  is  tbe 
owner  of  that  property. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  A  man,  of  coarse,  could  violate  thattruit 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  situation ;  but  in  law  he  coald  not 
place  any  defense  that  he  was  not  the  owner  of  the  property. 
The  American  Surety  Company  had  a  perfectly  valid  security 
after  thej  got  a  mortgage  from  the  person  who  held  the  legal 
title. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  true;  he  could  not  make  a  defense  that 
he  was  not  the  owner;  but  if  he  could  not  make  a  defense  in 
law  that  he  was  not  the  owner,  how  is  it  he  is  making  a  state- 
ment here  that  he  is  not  the  owner. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  He  says  the  mortgage  wa«  with  the 
consent  of  the  person  for  whom  he  was  holding  the  property. 

Mr.  Goff. —  There  is  no  record  of  that 

The  Witness. —  Mr.  O'Brien  and  I  were  there  together  at 
the  time. 

Q.  That  does  not  appear,  commissioner,  in  any  way;  the  mort- 
gage was  collateral  security  for  a  bond  that  was  execufed  on 
contract  work  in  which  Mr.  O'Brien  and  yon  were  Interested;  tiiey 
went  your  surety  over  on  Long  Island  City  contracts?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  justify  them  going  their  surety  they 
required  you  to  execute  a  mortgage  on  two  houses,  one  in 
Twenty-third  street  and  the  other  one  in  Eighty-first  street? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  to  get  a  bond  of  f 80,000  to  guarantee  tte 
faithful  performance  of  our  work;  and  they,  in  order  to  do 
that,  required  from  us  a  mortgage  on  some  property  as  security 
for  themselves. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  about  time  to  take  a  recess,  Mr. 
GoflP;  are  you  goinj?  to  make  any  request  with  reference  to 
the  refusal  of  the  witness  to  produce  books.  v 

Mr.  GoflP. —  Are  you  goinj?  to  make  any  request  with  refer- 
ence to  the  refusal  of  the  witness  to  produce  books. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Oh,  yes;  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion;  in  order 
that  we  liave  tlie  record  rijrlit  I  wish  to  follow  it  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Sheehan,  have  you  any  objection  to  placing  upon  the 
record  your  admission  of  s(u*vicc  of  a  subpoena  duces  teciUB' 
A.  I  admitted  that  last  night. 

Q.  Wait  a^vhile;  that  is  already  in;  —  your  admission  of  fl^ 
service  of  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  to  produce  all  your  bw^- 
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books,  and  stub  books,  checks  and  return  voacbers;  I  simply 
want  to  know?    A.  No  objection  to  the  subpoena. 

Q.  No  objection  to  admitting  service  of  such  a  subpoena 
served  upon  you?    A.  I  admit  service. 

By  Senator  Pound: 
Q.  And  that  you  had  reasonable  notice?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  Now  to  complete  the  record,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Sheehan,  to 
produce  during  the  period  of  time  called  for  by  the  subpoena, 
that  is,  during  your  period  of  service  as  a  police  commissioner, 
all  your  check  books,  and  stubs  of  checks  already  used,  and 
your  return  vouchers  from  the  book  of  checks  that  you  have 
already  used,  called  for  by  the  subpoena,  which  you  admit  wa* 
duly  served;  I  ask  you  to  produce  those?  A.  For  the  same 
reasons  I  have  already  put  on  record  here  I  decline. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  committee  directs  the  witness  to 
produce  the  papers  called  for  by  counsel. 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  Do  you  refuse  to  obey  the  direction  of  the  committee?  A. 
For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  and  which  is  on  record,  I  do. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  direct  counsel,  after  procuring  atn 
extract  from  these  minutes,  to  present  the  matter  through  the 
channel  of  the  district  attorney  to  the  grand  jury. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  will  give  an  opportunity  to  bring 
the  question  right  up. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
half-past  2  o'clock. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

October  31,  1894. 
Present,  Senators  and  counsel  as  before. 
John  C.  Sheehan,  resumed  the  stand. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mr.  Sheehan,  you  have,  of  course,  exercised  a  great  deal 
of  care  in  the  letting  of  contracts  for  work  belonging  to  the 
department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  are  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  supplies?  A* 
I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  clerk  has  brought  down  the  estimates ; 
have  you  got  them  there,  Mr.  Sheehan?  A.  I  presume  they  are 
here;  I  do  not  really  know  what  you  want  unless  it  is  this;  this 
shows  the  entire  work  for  the  department,  of  January,  1894. 

Q.  I  mean  the  estimate  of  the  various  bidders  for  contracts 
for  the  furnishing  of  the  department;  haven't  you  a  clerk  who 
takes  charge  of  estimates  put  in  by  bidders?  A.  Yes;  that 
is  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supplies;  I  believe  it  is  called. 

Q.  That  is  the  clerk  I  mean?  A*  What  do  you  want;  bids 
and  such  as  that* 

Q.  Yes?  A«  I  do  not  believe  there  were  any  way;  there  w^ere 
small  items;  where  they  were  large  ones  there  were  bids;  I  can 
have  them  bring  down  all  those  papers. 

Q.  Now,  right  on  that,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  touching 
the  construction  of  these  election  booths  here  in  New  York 
by  the  Buffalo  Steel  House  Company;  I  think  that  is  the  name 
of  the  corporation?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  oflScers  of  that  corporation  are?  A. 
I  do  not;  that  matter  was  handled  entirely  by  Commissioner 
Murray,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  elections 
Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that?  A.  After  the  board 
had  passed — that  board  of  the  committee  on  elections— direct- 
ing that  those  booths  be  secured,  the  matter  was  then  referred 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  contract  referring  to  the 
time  to  run;  the  board  in  the  meantime  had  estimated  and 
acted  on  the  report  of  the  commitee  on  elections. 

Q.  Had  this  Buffalo  Steel  House  Company  ever  supplied  the 
department  before?  A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ever  heard  of  them 
at  all;  Commissioner  Murray  recommended  their  booths  to  be 
accepted;  I  might  say  a  few  days  before  that  Commissioner 
Murray  said  he  would  like  to  have  me  go  and  visit  a  booth 
that  had  been  put  up  down  stairs  in  the  area  of  the 
headquarters.; 

Q.  Did  you  draw  a  contract;  you  say  the  matter  was  handed 
to  you  for  the  purpose  of  handwriting  the  contract;  did  yon 
draw  a  contract?  A.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  supplies  after  the  board  had  decided  to  accept  this  particular 
kind  of  booth  and  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  supplies 
to  see  they  were  delivered,  and  a  contract  was  prepared. 
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Q.  There  was  a  contract  between  the  board  and  this  Buffalo 
Steel  Company?  A.  That  was  sent  to  them;  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  returned  to  the  clerk  or  not;  I  dictated  the 
contract; 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  whenever  as  the 
employment  of  labor  is  concerned,  and  the  compensation  of 
labor  and  the  hours  of  labor,  that  that  company  is  violating 
the  laws  of  this  State?    A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  was  your  duty  in  drawing  that  contract 
to  so  word  your  contract  in  compliance  with  the  law  of  this 
State  that  the  company  should  not  work  their  men  beyond  a 
certain  number  of  hours  or  pay  them  below  a  certain  rate  of 
wages?    A.  Do  I  know? 

Q.  You  know  that  is  the  law  of  this  State?  A.  I  know  there 
is  a  law. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  duty  to  draw  your  contract  to  that  effect? 
A.  I  simply  carried  out  the  directions  given  to  me  by  the  police 
board. 

Q.  You  were  directed  to  draw  a  contract?  A.  And  it  was 
simply  a  contract  providing  for  the  delivery  of  20  booths  in 
New  York. 

Q.  I  am  simply  directing  your  attention  to  the  oversight, 
that  this  Buffalo  Steel  Company  has  performed  the  work  of 
this  corporation,  and  is  performing  it  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
the  State;  has  such  matter  been  called  to  your  attention?  A. 
It  was  all  performed;  the  booths  are  here  and  in  there  place; 
the  work  is  finished;  there  are  only  20  of  them. 

Q.  Has  such  matter  been  brought  to  your  attention?  A.  By 
some  communication  or  other,  attention  was  brought  to  the 
board  to  some  such  fact  as  you  are  stating. 

Q.  You  did  receive  a  communication  from  the  building  trade 
section  of  the  Central  Labor  Union?  A.  I  believe  so;  1  don't 
know  whether  that  is  the  one;  there  was  some  communication 
received  by  the  board. 

Q.  And  the  communication  which  the  board  of  police  received 
from  this  building  trade  section  pointed  out  in  detail  where 
the  law  was  being  violated  in  the  course  of  the  construction  of 
the  election  booths  by  the  Buffalo  Steel  Company?  A.  It  said 
something  about  it. 

Q.  And  the  board  took  no  action  upon  it?  A.  Not  that  I 
know;  at  the  time,  I  believed  that  report  was  received, 
although  the  booths  were  finished;   what  is  the  date  of  it? 
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Q.  1  know;  but  I  have  here  the  communication  of  your  board: 
"Police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York.  New  York, 
October  11,  1894.  To  the  secretary  of  the  building  trade  sec- 
tion, Central  Labor  Union.  Dear  Sir  :  At  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  police  held  this  day,  your  communication  of  the  10th 
inst.,  calling  attention  to  the  alleged  violations  of  law  in  the 
construction  of  labor  upon  polling  booths  by  the  Buffalo  Steel 
House  Company  was  placed  on  file.  Very  respectfully^  William 
H.  Kipp,  Chief  Clerk."  Now  that  is  all  the  notice  the  police 
board  gave  to  a  communication  calling  their  attention  to  a  vio- 
lation of  law  upon  work  given  out  by  contract  by  the  police 
board?  A.  At  the  time  that  communication  came  in,  my 
understanding  is  that  the  booths  were  finished  and  practically 
delivered  in  New  York,  and  the  discussion  in  the  board  was  to 
the  effect  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  labor  they 
employed. 

Q.  You  h<id  nothing  to  do?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  read  for  you  the  seotion  of  that  law?  A.  I  know 
the  section  you  refer  ta 

Q.  If  you  know  the  section  I  refer  to,  it  was  your  duty  to  see 
you  had  something  to  do  with  it?  A.  That  matter  wds  arranged 
by  the  committee  on  elections  and  had  all  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  and  you  know 
the  law?    A.  I  know  the  section  of  that  law. 

Q.  The  section  of  that  law  imposes  it  as  a  duty  th.at  that  vio- 
lation of  law  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  take  place  by  you? 
A.  We  didn't  know  there  was  any  violation  of  law. 

Q.  You  didn't  take  any  pains  or  measures  to  prevent  a  violar 
tion  of  law  in  your  contract?  A.  When  our  attention  was  called 
to  it,  we  found  the  booths  were  completed;  I  said  there  were 
20  of  them;  I  think  there  was  only  16;  the  price  was  $375  each. 

Q.  For  instance  there  is  one  section  of  the  law  which  says  : 
*'  In  all  such  employment  none  but  citizens  of  the  United  States 
shall  bo  employed  by  the  city  or  any  municipal  corporation 
thrroof,  or  by  persons  contracting  with  the  city  or  municipal 
corporal  ion  thereof,  and  every  contract  hereafter  made  by  the 
city  or  by  any  municipal  corporation  for  the  pertornianoe  of 
public  works,  must  require  a  conformance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section."    A.  I  know  that  section. 

Q.  It  just  occurs  to  me,  commissioner;  I  notice  that  in  today's 
papers,  report  is  made  of  the  language  used  by  a  police  justice 
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of  this  city,  npon  the  bench,  and  I  think  it  would  be  bat  proper 

to  give  youy  a  police  commissioner,  an  opportunity  of  saying 
lOfflething  in  reference  to  this  language;  Police  Justice  Hogan, 
njB:  '^  I  do  not  understand  what  has  come  into  the  police  force 
of  late.  Bobberies  are  being  reported  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
Men  are  given  knock-out  drops  and  robbed  in  broad  daylight, 
while  the  entire  police  force  seems  to  be  detailed  to  interfere 
with  citizens  who  are  doing  nothing  out  of  the  way  unless  they 
are  trying  to  arrest  saloon-keepers  who  are  not  breaking  the  law. 
la  any  way;  ^  is  there  any  reason  so  far  as  you  know  for  that 
magistrate  to  express  himself  in  that  way?  A.  I  am  not  here 
to  criticise  the  language  of  the  judge. 

Q.  I  asked  about  the  condition  of  the  department?  A. 
The  conditioii  of  the  department  is  excellent,  so  far  as  T  know. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  this  judicial  utterance?  A.  We  have 
lead  a  great  many  stories  of  late  about  knock-out  drops  and 
luch  as  that;  but  why  it  can  be  charged  to  the  police  I  cannot 
ny. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  police  magistrate  says;  he  must  neces- 
luily  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this  line;  you  say, 
Botwithstanding  this  utterance  from  the  bench,  that  the  police 
force  is  all  right?  A.  I  am  saying  nothing  about  this  utterance 
at  all ;  I  say,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  condition  of  the  police  force 
b  excellent 

Q.  So  far  as  your  testimony  goes,  you  know  very  little  about 
the  police  department  in  your  answers  here;  you  have  not  been 
able  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  matter?  A,  You  may  think 
•o;  I  have  got  an  opinion  that  I  know  considerable  about  the 
department 

Q.  You  have,  of  course,  exercised  a  great  deal  of  care  in  the 
appointment  of  men  to  the  force?    A.  Such  care  as  I  could. 

Q.  As  you  could?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  you  never  recommended  any  man 
for  appointment  who  was  unfit  either  physically  or  morally 
for  appointment  to  the  police  force?  A.  Not  at  the  time  I  made 
the  recommendation. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  that  time?    A.  No;  not  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  never  knowingly  made  a  recommendation  of  a  man 
^  allowed  an  appointment  to  be  made   of  a  man  you  had  rea- 
son to  believe  had  a  bad  record,  or  had  a  dishonest  record,  or 
wbeen  guilty  of  other  offenses?    A.  I  never  made  any  recom- 
L.  601 
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mendation,  unless  I  knew  nothing  against  the  man;  after  recom- 
mending some  man  I  had  reason  to  move  a  reconsideration  ot 
the  action  of  the  board. 

Q.  Because  some  information  went  to  you  that  you  were  not 
satisfied  of  the  qualifications?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  applicant?  A.  Some  reason  or  other;  I  didn't  hate 
at  the  time  I  made  the  recommendation. 

Q.  You  recognized  this  fact,  I  presume,  that  there  should  be 
appointed  to  the  police  force  of  this  city  no  man  who  has  been 
guilty  of  a  crime  for  instance?  A.  I  Certainly  recognized  that 
fact 

Q.  )Iave  you  any  means  of  telling  me  now  how  many  meo 
you  have  recommended  to  appointment  on  the  police  force?  A. 
I  have  not;  I  have  a  book  here  which  shoVs  all  that 

Q.  Can  you  get  it  handily  for  me;  is  this  book  called  the  pri- 
vate appointment  book  (the  book  having  been  produced  by 
witness)?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  it;  this  is  a  memor 
andum  book  kept  by  my  clerk  or  secretary;  it  is  publicly  on  Mi 
desk  at  all  times. 

Q.  Is  there  any  book  regarding  the  appointments  kept  by  yon, 
but  the  one  you  now  produce?    A.  That  is  the  only  one. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  any  private  memoranda?  A.  I  don't  know; 
the  whole  matter  is  kept  by  the  secretary;  I  hardly  ever  look 
at  the  book. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  any  book  by  which  you  can  tell  at  whose 
request  the  policemen  have  been  appointed?  A.  This  book 
gives  the  names  of  some  of  them. 

Q.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  that  memorandum  book,  Mr.  Com- 
missioner?   A.  Yes,  sir.    (Book  handed  to  Mr.  Goflf.) 

Q.  Does  this  cover  the  whole  of  your  period  of  time?  A  No; 
that  is  —  I  haven't  had  those  books  in  my  hands  for  three  or 
four  months  until  this  morning;  here  is  a  continuation  of  that 
(producing  another  book.) 

Q.  I  find  one  entry  here  Mr.  Sheehan,  I  cannot  pass  by  with- 
out asking  the  cause  of  this  note  in  parenthesis.  •'  In  the  case 
Of  Thomas  Riordan,  460  West  Twenty-fifth  street,  who  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Columbia  Chowder  club,  June  13th, 
and  passed  July  5th ; "  and  the  parenthesis,  '*  He  was  appointed 
on  February  23d,  1894,"  and  the  parenthetical  note  says,  "  Large 
well-built  man."    Has  the  size  and  the  build  of  a  man  anything 
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to  do  with  his  membership  of  the  Columbia  Chowder  club?    A. 
That  note  was  made  by  my  secretary. 

Q.  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  two?  A.  Nothing 
whatever;  only  he  is  a  large,  well-formed  man,  and  that  club 
that  recommended  him  consists  of  about  one  hundred  members. 

Q  I  find  here  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sullivan — Miles  V.  Sul- 
livan, 11  Jane  street,  passed;  recommended  by  Miss  Mary  O. 
Sullivan,  58  west  Fourteenth  street,  and  the  name  of  Gilroy; 
what  does  that  mean?  A.  That  man  has  not  been  appointed. 
Q.  Then  these  marks  here  —  A.  That  is  the  first  application. 
Q.  And  the  marks  in  this  column  shows  the  appointment? 
A.  And  when  he  applied  for  application  pax>ers  he  brought  a 
letter  from  some  woman  of  that  kind,  and  also,  I  believe,  from 
the  mayori 

Q.  This  is  amemorandum  showing  that  foct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  way,  I  see  the  name  of  C.  O.  !3aldwin  here;  why 
that  is  one  of  the  men  you  wanted  to  sell  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  to,  isn't  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Christopher  C.  Baldwin,  who  is  now  an  officer  of  this 
board?    A.  I  know  him. 

Q.  Didn't  you  offer  to  sell  him  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals?    A.  I  never  did  J 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  before?  A.  I  have  heard  of  such 
BtuttJ  I 

Q.  Didn't  you  read  Mr.  Baldwin's  public  utterances  in  which 
he  said  you  had  been  to  see  him?  A.  I  never  heard  in  words 
that  he  said  I  wanted  to  sell  him  anything. 

Q.  You  went  to  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  and  talk  to  him  about?  A.  I  talked  with 
him  about  the  matter  I  went  to  see  him  on. 

Q.  About  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision  touching  the  Sugar 
Tinjst?  A.  No;  I  said  my  opinion  was  from  all  that  had  been 
said  in  reference  to  it,  that  I  thought  that  decision  would  be 
affirmed.'  ' 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  Baldwin  for?  A.  I  went  and  talked 
to  him  about  the  matter. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  Cord  Meyer  for?  A.  I  didn't  go  to 
Cord  Meyer.' 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  a  conversation  with  Cord  Meyer  on  the 
same  subject?    A.  I  met  him  in  the  same  place. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  Dowd  for?    A.  I  talked  to  Dowd  on 
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the  same  subject;  I  asked  for  iuformation  whether  it  would  be 
a  good  time  to  buy  that  stock. 

il  What  did  you  go  to  Searles  for?    A.  I  did  not  go  to  Soarles. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Searles?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  J^id  you  secj  Havemeyer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  man  you  saw?  A.  Yes;  Mr.  ^f«.*yt»r  asked 
me  to  accompany  him  to  some  place  to  see  the  parties,  and  I 
didn^t  see  them. 

Q.  What  interest  had  you  in  the  Sugar  Trust  decision  case, 
pending  in  the  Court  of  Appeals?  A.  If  I  thought  tho  decision 
w:is  piiug  in  an^  particular  way  to  affect  the  stock,  I  would  be 
willing  to  buy  tiic  stock,  to  buy  or  sell;  the  decision  would  have 
some  effect  on  the  stock  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  The  New  York  Times  called  you  a  huckster  of  decisions, 
and  it  said  that  you,  Jo-hn  C.  Sheehan,  secretary  of  the  aquedui't 
commission  appears  in  the  new  and  scandalous  role  of  a  peddler 
in  Wall  stri'^'t,  coiH^oining  the  nature  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
decision  on  the  Sugar  Trust;  that  Mr.  Sheehan  whose  sphere 
of  usefulness  is  widely  removed  from  the  Court  of  Appeals  was 
able  to  go  down  t«  Wall  street,  and  offer  to  sell  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  a  Court  of  Appeals  decision  several  days  in 
advance  of  that  decision;  it  would  be  a  remarkable  fact  under 
the  circumstances,  but  it  is  especially  remarkable  when  it  is 
taken  in  conKiderafion  with  his  relations;  Mr.  Sheehan  hns  a 
pull  as  his  possession  of  this  particular  piece  of  particMilarly 
valuable  information  conclusively  proves;  now,  Mr  Dowd,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  North  America  says:  "Mr.  She<ih«u  came 
here  and  said  that  he  had  some  information  about  sugar,  out  of 
which  money  could  be  made.  I  did  not  learn  the  narure  of  his 
information,  because  I  cut  him  short  by  telling  him  that  sngar 
was  entirely  out  of  my  line  of  business,  and  that  I  would  not, 
under  any  circnratjtances,  have  anything  to  do  with  it  on  his 
infonnation ;  **  Mr.  T>aldwin,  said:  "  Mr.  Sheehan  came  in  one  day 
last  week,  Thursday,  or  Friday,  and  said  he  had  some  informa- 
tion about  the  Sugar  Trust  decision;  I  told  him  that  I  paid  no 
attention  wliatever  to  sugar,  and  therefore,  it  was  useless  for 
him  to  talk  to  me;  but  I  would  introduce  him  to  Mr.  Cord  Meyer, 
Junior,  who  looked  after  the  sugar  interests  of  our  house.  I 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  Meyer,  but  I  dont  know  what  passed 
between  them;"  Mr.  Meyer,  says,  what  actually  took  place 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Sheehan;  he  says,  "Mr.  Shi^hnn  said 
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he  knew  what  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision  on  the  Sugar  Trust 
would  be  or  ipoim  thing  to  that  effect,  and  that  money  could  He 
made  out  of  ir.  But  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr. 
Sheehnn,  because  J  didn't  like  him,  and  therefore,  I  did  not  go 
into  the  particnhxrs  of  his  proposition;"  Is  Mr.  Meyer  correct 
when  he  says  that  you  offered  to  sell  this  information  to  him, 
Mr.  Hheehan?    A.  He  is  not  correct. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  deny  it  in  public?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where?    A.  In  some  newspaper. 

Q.  What  newspaper?  A.  I  don't  recollect;  in  all  of  them,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  in  print?   A.  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  name  a  newspaper?    A.  I  can  not  now. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cord  Meyer?  A.  I  did 
not 

Q.  Or  to  Mr.  Baldwin?  A.  I  did  not;  the  matter  was  fully 
explained  in  the  papers  at  that  time,  and  my  position  was  made 
thoroughly  clear. 

Q.  You  are  reported  and  charged  by  this  gentleman  to  have 
said  that  you  knew  what  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision  was 
going  to  be??    A.  I  never  made  any  such  statement 

Q.  And  they  lied  about  it?    A.  I  don't  say  they  lied. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  the  truth?  A.  I  answered  that  at  once  in 
the  newspapers,  for  it  came  out. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  answer  these  gentlemen;  did  you  call  upon 
those  gentlemen  to  know  whether  or  not  the  interviews  had 
with  them,  as  read  by  me  in  the  newspaper,  were  correct  or 
incorrect?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  called  upon  Mr.  Baldwin  and  he  prac- 
tically —  well,  I  won't  say  denied  it  —  but  he  said  some  reporter 
'  came  there  and  said  something  to  him,  and  I  passed  him  off 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  said  yes. 

Q.  You  were  then  a  public  official  of  the  city?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was  connected  with  Mr.  Baldwin  at  the  time,  I  believe. 

Q.  In  what  direction?  A.  If  my  judgment  was  correct,  he 
was  an  aqueduct  commissioner,  and  I  was  secretary  to  the 
aqueduct  commissioner. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Baldwin  aqueduct  commissioner  at  that  time? 
A.  He  may  not  have  been ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  he  was  not;  his  final  connection  had 
ceased  before  that  time?  A.  I  had  been  connected  with  him  a 
long  time  prior  to  that  time. 


Q.  Mr.  Havemeyer  said  you  offered  to  sell  him  tbe  infonu* 
tion?    A.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Havemeyer. 

Q.  You  never  had  an  action  for  libel  against  this  newspapef, 
"  The  Times,"  for  printing  this,  article?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  By  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  it  called  you  a  huckster  of  decisions,  you  never  took 
any  pains  or  methods  to  have  it  retract  that  stat^nent?  A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Neither  did  you  ever  take  an  action  for  libel  against  tiie 
Times  when  the  Times  accused  you  of  being  a  grand  larceny 
thief  from  Buffalo?  A.  I  have  not;  1  have  never  sued  the 
Times;   I  have  got  a  year  left,  I  think. 

Q.  And  you  have  lain  under  public  accusation  all  these  times, 
commissioner,  made  by  a  responsible  paper  of  this  city?  A.  I 
will  defend  myself  in  the  riglit  way  and  at  the  right  time. 

Q.  Was  it  because  the  accusation  was  true?    A.  It  was  false. 

Q.  You  had  committed  grand  larceny  in  Buffalo?  A  Whit 
do  3'ou  mean. 

Q.  I  mean  grand  larceny,  just  as  I  said?  A.  I  had  com- 
mitted no  such  thing. 

Q.  Didn't  you  use  and  appropriate  the  moneys  committed  to 
your  care  for  public  uses?  A.  Well,  now,  since  you  have  got 
into  that  I  will  tell  you. 

Q.  I  got  into  it  accidentally?  A.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 
thing  of  that. 

Q.  Answer  my  question?  A.  I  am  going  to  answer  your 
question. 

Q.  Oh,  noi  A.  I  am  going  to  tell  the  whole  thing  and  that 
will  dispose  of  it. 

Q.  Yes,  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  tell  it;   you  were  ■ 
a  comptroller  of  the  city  of  Buffalo?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  when  you  left  the  oflBce  you  were  a  defaulter?  A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge,  I  wasn't. 

Q.  You  put  it  in  writing  you  were,  didn't  you?  Didn't  yoo 
put  it  in  writing  you  were  a  defaulter?  A.  I  did  not;  no  WJch 
thing. 

Q.  Did  you  put  anything  in  writing  in  connection  with  thfl 
money  you  misappropriated  as  comptroller  of  the  city  ^ 
Buffalo?  A.  I  think  I  put  something  in  wanting  to  this  effect, 
requesting  the  mayor  to  have  an  examination  made  at  once  bj 
some  competent  person  to  find  what  the  condition  of  facts  wer^! 
and  if  there  was  anything  chargeable  to  my  ofSce,  I  wanted  to 
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paj  it;  the  result  of  the  examination  showed  that  there  was 

lome  shortage  there;  some  chargeable  prior  to  my  time,  I 
believe,  and  some  to  my  time,  and  I  at  once  made  good  the 
amount  that  was  to  be  charged  to  my  term  of  oflSce. 

Q.  That  is  your  bondsmen  made  it  good?  A.  I  made  it  good, 
myself. 

Q.  To  the  amount  of  16,000?  A.  No,  sir;  I  went  and  gave  my 
notes  to  the  Buffalo  bank,  and  on  those  notes  I  raised  the 
money,  and  I  believe  I  had  some  money  in  the  bank,  and  I 
believe  my  bondsmen  endorsed  one  or  two  of  the  notes. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected  comptroller  of  Buffalo?  A.  1 
guess  first  in  the  fall  of  1877  or  1878;  I  don't  know  the  fall  of 
Rrhich. 

Q.  And  you  left  on  the  31st  of  December;  your  oflSce  expired 
)n  the  31st  of  December,  1881?  A.  I  was  elected  twice;  and 
luring  that  term  — 

Q.  The  last  time?  A.  And .  during  that  time  I  handled 
fl2,0OO,OOO  of  money. 

Q.  You  may  have  handled  twelve  hundred  millions,  Mr. 
Sheehan;  is  that  your  handwriting;  (showing  witness  paper) 
iuBt  this  first  (indicating)  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  handwriting?  A.  It  looks  like  it;  I  believe 
it  is. 

Q.  Well,  this  paper  reads,  "  Coupon  account,  Buffalo,  January 
M,  1882.    Received  of  John  C.  Sheehan." 

Mr.  Louis  Grant — Mr.  Ooff,  by  request  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Sheehan,  and  on  behalf  of  the  witness,  I  respectfully  ask 
that  this  line  of  examination  be  excluded  by  this  committee,  on 
the  ground  that  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  this  com- 
mittee or  the  resolution  by  which  this  committee  was  sent  here 
by  the  Senate,  to  inquire  into  police  corruption  in  the  city  of 
New  York ;  and  I  think  this  is  a  time  when  the  committee  ought 
to  take  the  stand,  and  tlie  chairman  ought  to  rule,  as  to  whether 
•t  is  proper  to  go  into  something  that  took  place  entirely  out- 
side the  city  of  New  York,  if  it  ever  took  place  at  all. 

The  Chairman  (O'Connor).—  There  is  no  use  in  taking  up  the 
time  on  the  discussion,  Mr.  Grant;  we  had  this  question  up 
before,  and  talked  tlie  matter  over,  and  we  think  it 
18  entirely  proper;  Mr.  Sheehan,  however,  is  going  to 
bare  the  fullest  opportunity  when  Mr.  Goff  gets  through 
Viestioning  him  on  this  subject,  to  give  his  version 
*   it;    we     think     this     testimony     goes     to     the     matter, 
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If  what  thej  say  here,  and  which  they  claim  by  tlda  exam- 
InatioD  to  show,  is  troe,  that  he  has  committed  crimes  alleged 
here;  that  will  be  eridence  to  sabstantiate  the  charge  that  he 
has  been  guilty  of  similar  practices  in  the  position  that  he  is 
now  holding;  I  think  it  is  dae  Mr.  Sheehan  himself  that  he  haTe 
the  opportnnity. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  that  on  his  own  testimony  he  should  haTe 
been  disqoalified  from  an  appointment  to  the  police  commis- 
ilonership  of  this  city. 

The  Chairman. —  I  don*t  know  abont  that. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  witness  has  testified,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no 
man  who  had  committed  a  crime  should  be  appointed  to  the 
police  force  in  this  city. 

The  Chairman. —  When  we  come  to  it,  we  will  have  it  all 
explained. 

Mr.  Grant — If  it  is  upon  that  ground  of  simply  testing  his 
belief  as  a  witness,  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  do  not  put  it  on  that  ground. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  We  will  see  that  Mr.  Sheehan  has  every 
opportunity  to  put  himself  in  the  light  he  thinks  he  should 
stand,  and  you  know  we  have  refused  to  recognize  you  as  coun- 
sel here;  and  please  not  interrupt  any  more. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  This  paper,  Mr.  Sheehan,  that  you  have  identified,  is  in 
your  handwriting?   A.  I  say  I  believe  it  is;  it  looks  like  it 

The  Chairman. —  If  you  will  just  answer  Mr.  Goff's  question, 
when  he  gets  through  examining  you  on  that  subject,  you  will 
be  permitted  to  make  your  own  explanation,  in  your  own  way, 
of  the  transaction. 

Q.  This  paper  reads:  "  Buffalo,  January  3d,  1882.  Received 
of  John  C.  Sheehan,  late  comptroller,  on  account  of  coupon 
account,  |79,709.60;  on  account  of  coupon  account,  |2,600; 
total,  182,209.60;  trust  fund  account,  f4,190.24;  received  on 
account  of  trust  fund,  |500; ''  now  the  preecding  figures,  that  is 
the  182,209.00,  I  have  no  purpose  to  question  you  concerning 
these*  figures,  but  that  portion  of  the  statement  which  says 
"trust  fund  account,  ?4,190.24;  received  on  account  of  trust 
fund,  |500;"  will  you  explain  that;  I  don't  understand 
that?    A.  Yes,  sir;   the   trust    fund    at   that   time    amounted 
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to  about  four  thousand  dollars  or  something;  I  do  not  recoUeot 
the   amount^ 

Q.  Four  thousand,  one  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  and 
twenty-four  cents  it  is  here.  A,  The  trust  fund  and  interest 
account  had  all  been  mixed  up  and  deposited  under  one  account; 
it  was  all  mixed  up  and  deposited  under  one  account  and 
paturally — 

Q.  Go  on  Mr.  Sheehan.  A.  And  until  such  time  as  I  knew: 
the  exact  condition  of  the  books  I  wanted  my  successor  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  pay  any  drafts  that  would  come  on 
this  trust  fund;  the  usual  draft  would  be  about  fifteen  dollars, 
probably  once  a  month  or  probably  once  in  two  months. 

Q.  Any  further  explanation?  A.  This  trust  fund  was  reallj; 
not  a  city  fund,  but  it  was  in  some  respects,  and  it  was  created 
in  this  way:  where  a  party  would  come  in  to  redeem  an  old  bank 
tax,  he  would  be  required  to  leave  with  the  comptroller  fl6; 
I  think  it  covered  any  exx>en8e  that  a  person  would  be  put  to 
that  had  bought  that  property  at  tax  sale  and  he  was  supposed 
to  leave  that  |15  in  the  comptroller's  hands,  I  believe  for  a  year 
•r  two  years,  I  do  not  recollect  the  time,  and  this  money  in  his 
hands  was  money  that  had  never  been  called  for  and  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  comptroller  for  a  good  many  years,  and  the 
parties  who  paid  |15  never  came  back  for  it 

Q.  The  trust  fund  consisted  of  public  moneys?  A.  It  was— 
no,  it  belonged  to  outsiders. 

Q.  It  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  comptroller  as  a  trustee 
for  these  people?    A.  For  these  people,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  is  what  was  called  the  tax  scrip?    A.  No. 

Q.  Wasn't  it?  A.  Yes;  it  was  on  the  redemption  of  the  taxes; 
when  you  came  in  to  redeem  an  old  tax  sale  in  addition  to 
paying  the  taxes  you  paid  |15  extra. 

Q.  And  that  money  was,  both  in  contemplation  of  law  and 
fact,  supposed  to  be  in  the  comptroller's  hands  at  all  times 
when  it  should  be  called  for?    A.  When  anybody  called  for  it. 

Q.  And  when  the  terms  of  the  comptroller's  office  expired, 
he  in  duty  was  bound  to  transmit  to  his  successor  from  the 
trust  funds  that  one  then  in  his  possession?  A.  But  it  was 
supposed  at  that  time  that  I — 

Q.  Answer  my  question?  A.  Certainly;  he  had  to  turn  ill 
over.  , 

Q.  Now,  it  appeared  by  this,  when  your  term  of  office  expired, 
you  failed  to  hand  over  to  your  successor  this  trust  fund  which 
L.  502  : 
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you  had  had  in  your  keeping  as  comptroller  of  the  city  ot 
Buffalo?  A.  Because  I  believe  it  was  mixed  up  with  the 
coupon  account. 

Q.  Did  jou?    A.  No,  I  did  not 

Q.  What  does  this  mean?  A.  The  balance  of  it  I  considerdi 
was  mixed  up  in  the  coupon  account. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  say  so  in  your  account  here;  you  did  not 
say  so  in  your  account;  this  account,  Mr.  Commissioner,  wti 
sent  to  the  new  comptroller,  wasn't  it?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  was  it  sent?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  no  idea  concerning  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  a  duplicate  of  the  same  paper;  now  does 
that  refresh  your  mind?    A.  That  is  the  same  paper,  isn't  it 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  a  duplicate;  is  that  an  aid  to  yoor  memory? 
A.  That  has  the  same  explanation. 

Q.  To  whom  were  these  duplicates  sent,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose? A.  I  suppose  I  gave  one  of  them  to —  I  do  not  know; 
I  remember  the  situation  was  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  the 
condition  of  the  trust  fund,  and  the  trust  fund  and  coapoD 
account  were  mixed  up  under  one  account,  and  I  believe  the 
balance  of  the  trust  fund  was  mixed  up  in  the  coupon  account 
at  the  time  we  straightened  it  out. 

Q.  There  is  no  mention  whatever,  upon  this  statement  of 
yours,  in  your  own  handwriting,  of  a  mixture  of  the  trust  fund 
with  the  coupon  account;  the  coupon  account  is  plainly  and  difr 
tinctly  set  forth  as  f 82,209.00;  and  the  trust  fund  |4,190i4  ifl 
the  account  that  you  didn't  hand  over  to  your  successor?  A. 
The  book  itself  shows  that  the  trust  fund  was  so  much,  and  the 
attention  of  my  successor  was  called  to  the  fact  that  here  wai 
a  trust  fund  and  here  was  the  amount  of  it;  no,  there  is  fSM 
to  apply  on  that  trust  fund,  and  the  balance  is  undoQbtedl; 
in  the  coupon  account. 

Q.  Wasn't  this  paper  I  have  given  to  you  sent  to  your  euc- 
cessor  for  the  purpose  of  his  signing  it  as  a  receipt  to  be 
returned  to  you,  to  show  you  had  delivered  this  money  over  to 
him  for  ?82,209.60?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  was  it?  A.  It  was  a  memorandum  showing  what 
the  condition  of  those  funds  were;  he  may  have  receipted  f* 
that  amount. 

Q-  Is  that  your  handwriting  and  you  tell  without  reading  the 
instrument?    A.  It  looks  like  it;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  will  read  this;, "  Tim."  Who  was  Tim?  A.  That  was  my 
successor. 

Q.  *^ljm:  I  inclose  herein  duplicate  receipts;"  now,  are  not 
those  the  receipts  you  referred  to  when  you  said,  "  duplicate 
receipts "  ?     A.  I  would  not  say. 

Q.  Would  you  swear  they  were  not?  A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  What  receipts  did  you  inclose?  A.  There  may  have  been 
others,  or  they  may  be  those;  I  am  not  sure;  I  showed  them 
the  receipts  would  be  made  up  by  my  bookkeeper. 

Q.  Don't  let  us  depart  from  that;  here  is  your  memorandum^ 
which  says.  "Tim:  I  inclose  herein,  duplicate  receipts  for  you 
to  sign,"  now,  were  not  those  the  duplicate  receipts  that  you- 
inclosed  him  to  sign?    A.  I  don't  know;  they  may  have  been. 

Q.  "You  can  hand  one  of  them  inclosed  in  an  envelope  tO' 
Will; "  who  was  Will?    A.  I  presume  I  referred  to  my  brother. 

Q.  The  present  Lieutenant-Governor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  he  that  carried  this  message  to  your  successor? 
A.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  carried  a  message  to  him. 

Q.  He  delivered  the  papers?    A.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  who  delivered  this  paper?  A.  I  do  not, 
no,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  delivered  it. 

Q.  You  referred  to  him  anyway,  that  "  You  can  hand  one  of 
them  inclosed  in  an  envelope  to  Will  for  me;  he  will  not  know 
what  it  is  for.  Keep  this  where  it  will  not  be  seen.  You  better 
keep  coupon  account  all  together,  and  deposit  trust  money  in 
another  bank;"  now,  when  you  say  to  your  successor,  "Keep 
this  "  that  is  the  duplicate,  "  Where  it  will  not  be  seen,"  what 
motive  had  you  in  asking  a  public  official  to  keep  a  paper  that 
you  sent  him,  purporting  to  be  an  account  of  your  official  tran- 
sactions from  being  seen?  A.  No  object  in  it  at  all,  and  that 
paper  explains  the  very  thing  I  said  here;  I  request  him  to 
keep  his  coupon  account  separate  from  his  trust  fund  and  in  a 
short  time  it  would  work  itself  out  and  know  how  the  situation 
was. 

Q.  How  could  you  keep  his  coupon  account  separate  from  his 
trust  fund  when  you  did  not  give  him  any  trust  fund  to  keep? 
A.  The  money  belonging  to  the  trust  fund  I  supposed  was  mixed 
up  with  the  coupon  money. 

Q.  You  can  not  get  away  from  this,  that  you  say,  you  handed 
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oyer  to  him  eighty-two  thousand  and  some  odd  dollars?  A.  ^ 
sir;  and  in  that  was  a  lot  of  trust  fund  moiiey. 

Q.  There  is  no  mention  of  that?    A.  No;  there  is  not* 

Q.  You  say,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  trust  fund  aca 
of  14,190.24,  and  you  asked  your  successor  to  keep  this  si 
ment  from  being  seen,  and  to  deposit  the  trust  fund  accoui 
another  bank;  now,  I  ask  you  how  he  could  deposit  this 
of  14,190.24  in  another  bank  when  you  did  not  hand  it  ove 
him?  A.  He  could  deposit  such  sums  as  he  had,  and  such  g 
as  came  in  and  in  time,  the  coupon  account  would  show  whe 
there  was  any  sum  of  money  that  did  not  belong  there. 

Q.  You,  by  your  writing  here,  commissioner,  said  to 
gentleman,  your  successor  in  office,  here  is  a  trust  fund  aco 
of  14,190.24;  you  are  chargeable  with  that;  you  were  charge 
with  that  account;  you  hand  him  a  statement  of  your  resp 
bility;  how  can  he  make  a  deposit  of  that  when  you  did 
hand  it  to  him?  A.  He  could  deposit  such  amount  as  he 
and  such  amounts  as  came  in  afterward  to  the  credit  of 
fund  to  the  coupon  account;  it  would  take  but  a  short  tin 
work  itself  out,  and  see  whether  it  did  not  belong  to  the  cw 
account 

Q.  By  what  process  of  working  out;  can  you  describe  t 
how  the  coupon  account,  that  was  a  separate  and  distinct  t 
amounting  to  |82,292.60,  would  work  itself  out,  to  show  it 
tained  an  additional  account,  called  a  trust  fund,  for  |4,19 
A.  Very  easily. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Sheehan,  did  you  ever  pay  that  sum  of  |4,19 
A.  After  the  examination  was  concluded  it  was  found 
there  was  a  shortage  in  the  general  accounts  of  the  < 
during  my  term  of  office  —  there  was  some  prior  to  that 
and  the  fact  was  when  I  went  in  there,  the  entire  coupon  ac< 
and  the  accounts  of  the  office  were  disaiTanged,  and  had 
said  to  be  so  for  some  time;  but  the  result  of  the  examin 
showed  that  |5,800  was  chargeable  to  my  term  of  office 
during  my  administration,  and  when  I  waa  made  aware  c 
amount  that  was  chargeable  to  me   It  was  made  good. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  left  office  did  you  make  good  the 
that  you  acknowledge  by  this  duplicate  that  you  owed  t 
trust  fund?  A.  I  think  it  was  the  following  fall,  after  the  i 
ination  was  concluded;  the  examination  was  going  on  for  a 
time;  some  months. 

Q.  You  admit,  Mr.  Sheehan,  at  the  time  you  left  the  • 
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in  your  own  handwriting,  you  was  chargeable  with  f4,190.24  to 
de  trust  fund?    A.  Yes;  we  agree  upon  that 

Q.  What  was  your  salary  in  the  city  of  Buffalo?  A.  I  think 
it  was  12,500;  it  may  have  been  (3,000. 

(^  Did  you  have  any  perquisites  in  addition  to  the  (2,500?    A. 

Q.  The  legal  perquisites?    A.  There  were  occasionally  some. 
Q.  I  mean  perquisites  by  law?    A.  No. 

Q.  According  to  the  law  your  salary  was  (2,500?  A.  That 
was  the  salary;  or  (3,000. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  or  (3,000;  it  is  very  strange 
a  man  don't  know  how  much  salary  he  drew?  A.  I  think  it  was 
12,600;  it  was  three  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  immaterial  how  much 
it  was;  you  were  paid  your  salary  by  the  paymaster  of  the  city 
the  same  as  all  other  employes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  received  that  payment  by  warrant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

il  That  was  all  the  money  represented  by  each  warrant  that 
Jou  were  entitled  to  receive  from  the  city  of  Buffalo?  A.  All 
ftat  I  —  certainly. 

Q.  All  that  you  were  entitled  to?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  all  the  moneys  that  you  were  entitled  to  use,  were 
(koBe  moneys  represented  by  the  warrant  for  your  salary?  A. 
No;  the  trust  fund  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  comptroller  at 
an?  time. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  the  trust  fund  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
comptroller  for  his  private  purposes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  purposes  were  the  trust  funds  at  the  disposal  rf  the 
comptroller  for?  A.  Why,  to  pay  any  person  who  came  in  for 
tke  (15. 

Q.  For  the  purposes  of  the  trust?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  most  of 
the  time  that  fund  was  kept  in  the  safe  there;  or  that  money, 
ratlier, 

Q.  Outside  of  the  purposes  of  that  trust,  the  comptroller  had 
tto  right  or  authority  to  use  that  trust  fund.?    No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  is  it  that  you  used  (4,190.24  for  purposes  out- 
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«ide  of  the  trust?    A.    I  told  you  the  balance  of  the  money  wu 
iwix<f(l  up  in  the  coupon  account. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  mix  up  f  i^OOO  of  the  trust  fund  li  a 
coupon  account?  A.  Why,  you  could  deposit  in  one  talk 
f  50,0oO,  and  that  would  be  your  coupon  account,  and  you  nn 
deposit  with  it  $4,000,  and  you  would  have  f54,000. 

Q.  And  you  say  this  money  was  most  of  the  time  kept  in  the 
safe?  A.  Sometimes  it  was;  I  believe  after  I  first  went  in  tke 
ofliee  it  was  for  some  time. 

Q.  You  evidently  kept  your  accounts  so  clear  that  you  could 
separate  the  coupon  account  from  the  trust  fund  account; 
when  you  left  the  office,  to  a  cent?    A.  The  books  will  show. 

Q.  I  am  taking  your  own  statement,Mr.Sheehan,and  your  own 
statement  says  that  at  the  time  you  left  the  office,  that  you  had 
appropriated  f4,190.24  of  public  funds  of  the  city  of  Buffalof 
A.  it  don't  show  any  such  thing. 

Q.  What  had  you  done  with  it;  where  was  it?  A.  I  toldjH 
it  was  mixed  up  with  the  coupon  account 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  so  state  it  was  mixed  up?  A,  I  stated 
the  amount  was  four  thousand  dollars  and  something. 

Q.  Precisely,  but  you  do  not  say  anything  about  that  in  the 
coupon  account;  several  times  it  has  been  stated  to  yon  here 
that  that  account  is  very  clearly  and  distinctly  set  out  by  thIsT 
A.  Forty-one  hundred  dollars,  I  think  it  was,  in  the  |82,000 
coupon  account. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  no  connection  in  your  statement  whatever 
of  the  coupon  account  and  the  trust  fund  account  on  the  facft 
of  this  duplicate?    A.  Certainly;  I  gave  him  the  amount  of  the 
trust  fund  and  asked  him  to  place  to  the  credit  J500,  and  the 
balance  I  suppose  was  in  the  coupon  account 

Q.  First  you  turned  over  to  him  f 82,209.60,  the  amount  o^ 
the  coupon  account;  did  you  not?  A.  Ck>upon,  and  any  addi 
tional  money  that  might  be  in  there;  of  course. 

Q.  According  to  this  statement,  you  turned  over  to  him  thai 
money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eighty-two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  nine  dollars  aid 
sixty  cents?     A.  That  is  right 

Q.  That  transaction  was  right?  A.  That  included  the  coupoc 
money  and  any  additional  money  that  belonsred  to  any  ofliei 
fund. 
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Q.  This  other  fund  of  f 4^90.24  yon  didn't  tnrn  oyer  to  him? 
A.  I  did,  too;  it  is  included  in  that  account 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  14^90.24  was  included  in 
the  182^9.60^  coupon  account?    A.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  sup- 
posed the  money — the  trust  fund  and  the  coupon  account  was 
mixed  up  and  so  I  stated. 
Q.  There  is  no  statement  of  that —    A.  No,  it  is  not  in  there. 
Q.  Well  now,  any  public  officer  in  dealing  with  public  funds — 
do  you  think  it  was  a  proper  thing  for  you  to  suppose  anything? 
A.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  But  you  were  the  officer  charged  with  the  safe-keeping 
and  responsibility  of  this  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  here,  Mr.  Sheehan,  that  when  you  left 
tiie  office  and  you  gave  to  your  successor  a  writen  statement  of 
the  moneys  you  turned  over  to  him  and  the  moneys  you  did  not 
torn  over  to  him,  did  you  suppose  that  one  fund  was  mixed  up 
viQi  another?  A«  I  gave  him  no  statement  of  moneys  that  was 
not  tamed  over  to  him; 

Q.  You  say  "trust  fund;"  that  was  not  turned  over?  A.  I  say 
in  addition,  the  balance  was  mixed  up  with  the  coupon  account 
Q.  When  did  you  give  him  J500  on  the  account  of  the  14,190? 
A.  The  object  was  to  open  a  separate  account  of  the  kind,  and 
«ny  additional  money  that  would  come  to  that  particular  bank 
account  he  might  open,  and  after  a  time  it  would  work  out, 
when  coupons  came  in  to  be  paid,  and  you  will  then  see 
whether  the  additional  money  was  in  there  or  not 

Q.  You  wanted  him  to  start  a  separate  bank  account  with  a 
deposit  of  f500;  did  you  owe  him  as  your  successor  as  comp- 
troller of  the  city  of  Buffalo  that  1500?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  him?  A.  I  paid  over  all  1  had. 
Q.  Did  you  owe  the  city  of  Buffalo  f500?  A.  Why  no;  T  paid 
orer  to  him  what  I  had  and  all  I  supposed  I  had  on  hand  that 
belonged  to  the  city. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  your  successor  |500,  if  you  did  not  owe 
it  to  the  city?  A.  Mr.  Goff,  there  was  the  whole  amount  of 
wnoney  in  the  bank;  now,  I  said  to  him.  you  want  to  set  aside 
that  sum  for  the  purpose  of  paying  any  claims  that  may  come  in 
against  the  trust  fund,  and  the  balance  you  will  find  is  mixed 
vp  in  the  coupon  account 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  him  the  ^500  in  a  separate  item?    A.  I 
gave  him  all  that  was  there. 
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side  of  the  trust?    A.    I  told  .you  the  balance  of  the  money 
mixcfl  up  in  the  coupon  account. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  mix  up  f  i^OOO  of  the  trust  fund 
coupon  account?  A.  Why,  you  could  deposit  in  one  1 
f50,0o0,  and  that  would  be  your  coupon  account,  and  you 
deposit  with  it  $4,000,  and  you  would  have  $54,000. 

Q.  And  you  say  this  money  was  most  of  the  time  kept  ii 
safe?  A.  Sometimes  it  was;  I  believe  after  I  first  went  ii 
oflice  it  was  for  some  time. 

Q.  You  evidently  kept  your  accounts  so  clear  that  you  c 
separate  the  coupon  account  from  the  trust  fund  acc( 
when  you  left  the  office,  to  a  cent?    A.  The  books  will  sho 

Q.  I  am  taking  your  own  statement,Mr.  Sheehan,and  your 
statement  says  that  at  the  time  you  left  the  office,  that  you 
appropriated  $4,190.24  of  public  funds  of  the  city  of  Bufl 
A.  It  don't  show  any  such  thing. 

Q.  What  had  you  done  with  it;  where  was  it?  A.  I  told 
it  was  mixed  up  with  the  coupon  account 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  so  state  it  was  mixed  up?  A.  I  st 
the  amount  was  four  thousand  dollars  and  something. 

Q.  Precisely,  but  you  do  not  say  anything  about  that  ir 
coupon  account;   several  times  it  has  been  stated  to  you 
that  that  account  is  very  clearly  and  distinctly  set  out  by  i 
A.  Forty-one  hundred  dollars,   I   think  it  was,  in  the  $8! 
coupon  account 

Q.  Now,  there  is  no  connection  in  your  statement  whai 
of  the  coupon  account  and  the  trust  fund  account  on  the 
of  this  duplicate?  A.  Certainly;  I  gave  him  the  amount  o 
trust  fund  and  asked  him  to  place  to  the  credit  $500,  anc 
balance  I  suppose  was  in  the  coupon  account 

Q.  First  you  turned  over  to  him  $82,209.60,  the  amoui 
the  coupon  account;  did  you  not?    A.  Coupon,  and  any 
tional  money  that  might  be  in  there;  of  course. 

Q.  According  to  this  statement,  you  turned  over  to  him 
money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eighty-two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  nine  dollars 
sixty  cents?     A.  That  is  right 

Q.  That  transaction  was  right?  A.  That  included  the  cc 
money  and  any  additional  money  that  belonsred  to  any  • 
fund. 
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I        Q.  This  other  fund  of  |4,190.24  you  didn't  turn  over  to  him? 
f     LI  did,  too;  it  is  included  in  that  account 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  |4,190.24  was  included  in 
the  |82;209.60^  coupon  account?  A.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  sup- 
posed the  money — the  trust  fund  and  the  coupon  account  was 
mixed  up  and  so  I  stated. 

Q.  There  is  no  statement  of  that —    A.  No,  it  is  not  in  there. 

Q.  Well  now,  any  public  officer  in  dealing  with  public  funds — 
do  you  think  it  was  a  proper  thing  for  you  to  suppose  anything? 
A.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  But  you  were  the  officer  charged  with  the  safe-keeping 
and  responsibility  of  this  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  to  say  here,  Mr.  Sheehan,  that  when  you  left 
the  office  and  you  gave  to  your  successor  a  writen  statement  of 
the  moneys  you  turned  over  to  him  and  the  moneys  you  did  not 
turn  over  to  him,  did  you  suppose  that  one  fund  was  mixed  up 
with  another?  A.  I  gave  him  no  statement  of  moneys  that  was 
not  turned  over  to  him; 

Q.  You  say  "trust  fund;"  that  was  not  turned  over?  A.  I  say 
in  addition,  the  balance  was  mixed  up  with  the  coupon  account. 

Q.  When  did  you  give  him  J500  on  the  account  of  the  14,190? 
A.  The  object  was  to  open  a  separate  account  of  the  kind,  and 
toy  additional  money  that  would  come  to  that  particular  bank 
account  he  might  open,  and  after  a  time  it  would  work  out, 
when  coupons  came  in  to  be  paid,  and  you  will  then  see 
whether  the  additional  money  was  in  there  or  not 

Q.  You  wanted  him  to  start  a  separate  bank  account  with  a 
depotftt  of  f500;  did  you  owe  him  as  your  successor  as  comp- 
troller of  the  city  of  Buffalo  that  1500?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  him?    A.  I  paid  over  all  1  had. 

Q.  Did  you  owe  the  ^ity  of  Buffalo  f500?  A.  Why  no;  T  paid 
orer  to  him  what  I  had  and  all  I  supposed  I  had  on  hand  that 
belonged  to  the  city. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  your  successor  |500,  if  you  did  not  owe 
it  to  the  city?  A.  Mr.  Goff,  there  was  the  whole  amount  of 
^oney  in  the  bank;  now,  I  said  to  him.  you  want  to  set  aside 
that  sum  for  the  purpose  of  paying  any  claims  that  may  come  in 
^^[ainst  the  trust  fund,  and  the  balance  you  will  find  is  mixed 
^p  in  the  coupon  account 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  him  the  ^500  in  a  separate  item?  A.  I 
gave  him  all  that  was  there. 
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side  of  the  trust?    A.    I  told  you  the  balance  of  the  money  wi 
mixed  up  in  the  coupon  account. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  mix  up  li^OOO  of  the  trust  fund  ii 
coupon  account?  A.  Why,  you  could  deposit  in  one  ta 
|50,0o0,  and  that  would  be  your  coupon  account,  and  you  c 
deposit  with  it  $4,000,  and  you  would  have  f54,000. 

Q.  And  you  say  this  money  was  most  of  the  time  kept  in  1 
safe?  A.  Sometimes  it  was;  I  believe  after  I  first  went  in  I 
oflice  it  was  for  some  time. 

Q.  You  evidently  kept  your  accounts  so  clear  that  you  coi 
separate  the  coupon  account  from  the  trust  fund  accou 
when  you  left  the  office,  to  a  cent?    A.  The  books  will  show 

Q.  I  am  taking  your  own  statement,Mr.  Sheehan,and  your  0^ 
statement  says  that  at  the  time  you  left  the  oflfice,  that  you  h 
appropriated  14,190.24  of  public  funds  of  the  city  of  Buffal 
A.  Jt  don't  show  any  such  thing. 

Q.  What  had  you  done  with  it;  where  was  it?  A.  I  told  j 
it  was  mixed  up  with  the  coupon  account. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  so  state  it  was  mixed  up?  A.  I  stal 
the  amount  was  four  thousand  dollars  and  something. 

Q.  Precisely,  but  you  do  not  say  anything  about  that  in  ^ 
coupon  account;  several  times  it  has  been  stated  to  you  b 
that  that  account  is  very  clearly  and  distinctly  set  out  by  th 
A.  Forty-one  hundred  dollars,  I  think  it  was,  in  the  182; 
coupon  account 

Q.  Now,  there  is  no  connection  in  your  statement  whate 
of  the  coupon  account  and  the  trust  fund  account  on  the  1 
of  this  duplicate?    A.  Certainly;  I  gave  him  the  amount  of 
trust  fund  and  asked  him  to  place  to  the  credit  |500,  and 
balance  I  suppose  was  in  the  coupon  account 

Q,  First  you  turned  over  to  him  |82,209.60,  the  amounl 
the  coupon  account;  did  you  not?  A.  Coupon,  and  any  a 
tional  money  that  might  be  in  there;  of  course. 

Q.  According  to  this  statement,  you  turned  over  to  him  1 
money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eighty-two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  nine  dollars 
sixty  cents?     A.  That  is  right 

Q.  That  transaction  was  right?  A.  That  included  the  con 
money  and  any  additional  money  that  belonsred  to  any  o1 
fund. 
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Q.  This  other  fund  of  ?4,1 90.24  you  didn't  turn  over  to  him? 
A.  I  did,  too;  it  is  included  in  that  account. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  §4,190.24  was  inchiri  ± 
the  ?S2,209.G0,  coupon  account?  A.  I  mean  to  say  ih^:  I  *i:> 
pobed  the  money — the  trust  fund  and  the  coupon  ii<*:.zi.z  vl* 
mixed  up  and  so  I  stated. 

<].  There  is  no  statement  of  that —    A.  Xo.  it  i<  l  •:  :i  -jj^t. 

Q.  Well  now,  any  public  ofificer  in  dealing  with  j il..:  tizL* — 
do  you  think  it  was  a  proper  thing  for  you  tosupp  ^^r  11.7":  -^r' 
A.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  was  the  ciis*.-. 

Q.  But  you  were  the  officer  charged  with  the  f^ifrrrfejiiiig 
and  responsibility  of  this  money?    A.  Yei?.  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  mean  to  sav  here,  Mr.  Pheehan.  that  wLen  vou  left 
the  oflice  and  you  gave  to  your  successor  a  writ»rn  viii'*'L""nt  of 
the  moneys  you  turned  over  to  him  and  the  moL^-j*  jou  did  unt 
turn  over  to  him,  did  you  sui)pose  that  one  fond  wtf  mixed  up 
with  anotlier?    A.  I  gave  him  no  statement  of  iECC»t'j§  inii:  wai? 
not  turned  over  to  him,- 

Q.  You  say  "ti'ust  fund;"  that  was  not  lurLed  i*^^^  A.  I  ^i/r 
in  addition,  the  balance  was  mixed  up  with  ti*  '<*u:»rfL  ai-e«inn^ 

Q.  When  did  you  give  him  ?500  on  the  a^oxx:  rf  "jt^ti.JlU'  ' 
A.  The  object  was  to  open  a  separate  accori.:  ■«!  ib*-  cine  ai.c 
any  additional  money  that  would  come  to  :!*.:  :«.-:.n:iar  ?  j:  • 
account  he  might  open,  and  after  a  tiz;e  r:  ▼(*c.c  ir..»ri  **- 
when   coupons    came    in    to    be   r^aid.   iZii  ^>*  t~"  -'-^    k.^ 
wLether  the  additional  monev  was  in  -^r-**  ff  -  r 

Q.  You  wanted  him  to  start  a  sep^r^v  -4:11  1 -^rir*  t - 
deposit  of  ?500;  did  you  owe  him  &«  jirrr  fajfr^**:"  a^  ^ 
ti'oller  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  that  f!»:  *   jt.  T*.  e: 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  him?    A.  I  ZfVjz  m^  iT  '  i;^' 

Q.  Did  yon  owe  the  ^ity  of  Buffi! •:  e»-   ^  rv-  2. 
over  to  him  what  I  had  and  all  I  Fn^wff  Ixa:  en   -  - 
belonged  to  the  city. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  your  tz'-f^sim'T  fin  r  ttt  - 
It  to  the'  city?    A.  IMr.  Goff.  -i**  ta  11- '^<^     . 
money  in  the  bank;  now,  I  a^i  t*  jzil  ^nr  -wsr-  -    \.. 
that  sum  for  the  purpose  of  p 
afi^ainst  the  trust  fund,  and  -1^.  -„,„-  w  ^r-    •, 
wpin  the  coupon  account  '  * 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  ljil3tmi^  z^  ^m^-.  I      ^l 


save  him  all  that  was  tbs* 

ury 
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Q.  Why  did  you  mention  |500  on  account  of  trust  fund  in  a 
separate  item?  A.  That  |500  and  all  the  rest  of  it  was  in  one 
bank  in  one  account 

Q.  If  it  was  in  one  account  why  did  you  select  it  out?  A.  So 
that  he  would  open  a  separate  account. 

Q.  Why  didnt  you  s'^y  |1,000;  it  woud  have  been  a  separate 
account?    A.  I  do  not  know;  I  turned  over  to  him  all  I  had. 

Q.  But  if  you  turned  over  to  him  all  you  had,  what  became  •( 
the  balance  of  |4.190?  A.  All  the  money  that  belonged  to  flat 
trust  fund  as  I  told  you  repeatedly,  in  my  judgment,  at  tiiat 
time,  was  mixed  up  with  the  coupon  account. 

Q.  How  did  you  determine  the  sum  of  f  500  to  deposit  on  fliat 
account?    A.  I  might  have  made  it  a  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Why  did  you  select  the  sum  of  1500?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  had  no  more  money  to  pay?  A.  All 
that  money  was  taken  out  of  the  one  bank. 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  had  not  any  more  money  to  pay  on 
account  of  that  trust  fund?  A.  That  was  not  my  money;  that 
money  I  was  taking  out  of  the  bank  I  had  the  accounts  in,  and 
it  was  no  part  of  my  personal  money. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  out  the  14,190?  A.  Because  it  was  in 
the  coupon  account. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  so  state?    A.  I  don't  know  why  I  did  not 

Q.  Now,  if  this  trust  fund  was  mixed  up  with  the  coapon 
account,  as  you  say,  what  obligation  was  upon  you  to  give  |500T 
A.  That  1500— 

Q.  Toward  making  it  up?  A.  That  ^500  was  part  of  flit 
general  moneys  deposited  to  the  coupon  account. 

Q.  Where  did  it  come  from?    A.  From  the  coupon  account 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  more  out  of  the  coupon  account?  A* 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  right  had  you  to  take  ?500  out  of  the  coap<m 
account?    A.  Because  it  was  trust  fund  money. 

Q.  What  right  had  you  to  deposit  it  in  the  coupon  account? 
A.  The  comptroller  had  a  right  to  deposit  all  the  moneys 
together. 

Q.  I  understand  well  that  the  comptroller  can  put  moneys 
!w9i{oh  were  derived  from  diyers  sources  in  the  same  account 
in  the  bank?  A.  Those  were  the  only  moneys  he  had;  was  the 
coupon  and  trust  account. 

Q.  But  the  comptroller  was  bound  to  keep  an  account  of  tl» 
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feient  Boarces  of  the  funds  placed  at  his  disposal;  how  he 
^pt  them  was  his  business,  but  how  he  returned  them  was  the 
^ple's  business?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  books  showed  what  the 
nount  of  the  trust  fund  was;  it  was  |4,100, 1  believe. 
Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  writing  which  you  put  on 
lis  paper  was  taken  from  the  books  or  not;  when  you  say 
aat  the  coupon  account  was  f 82,209.60,  was  that  a  faithful 
ccount  of  the  amount  of  money  in  this  fund?  A.  That  was  the 
mount  of  money  in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  city  at  that 
ime. 

Q.  To  the  credit  of  the  city  at  that  time?  A.  Which  included 
he  1500. 

Q.  Then  with  the  coupon  account  to  the  credit  of  the  city  in 
he  bank  at  that  time  waB  182,209.60  —  A.  And  the  |500  in 
ddition.  i 

Q.  And  the  1500  in  addition;  that  would  be  182,709.60  alto- 
(ether;  then  what  becomes  of  the  difference  of  the  balance  of 
ibont  13,000?    A.  It  is  all  in  that  account  there. 

Q.  But  if  that  was  all  the  money  that  was  in  the  bank  belong- 
Ag  to  the  city  at  that  time,  there  yet  remained  f3,600  anae- 
counted  for,  according  to  your  own  figures?  A.  I  made 
mch  figures.  ! 

Q.  Here  are  the  figures  before  you?    A.  How  do  yoo 
^ut  f3,60O. 

Q.  Three  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  added  to 
that  1500  making  |4,190?    A.  Now,  as  I  told  you,  all  mmej-^ 

Q.  I  ask  you,  commissioner,  this  question.  A.  Bead  tke  qoea* 
Son  please. 

Q.  (Question  read  by  stenographer.)  But  if  that  was  all  th€J 
Money  that  was  in  the  bank  belonging  to  the  city  at  tkat  time, 
iere  yet  remained  |3,600  unaccounted  for,  accorffiBip  to  your 
)wn  figures?    A.  There  was  no  such  figures. 

Q.  Then  do  the  figures  that  you  put  upon  thia  eervffeate  He? 
^  The  figures  on  that  certificate  showed  the  whale  amount 
>' money;  that  the  interest  was  in  the  bank  at  thoit  tiaMr,  cover- 
H  the  coupon  and  trust  account. 

Q.  Well,  but  we  have  gone  over  that  ground  qaite  frequ^^rlj. 
^^  you  say  that  all  the  money  that  was  in  Hat  task  brfonjriiLr 
0  the  city  of  Buffalo,  at  that  time,  was  the  warn  #f  |W^i&.«l 
ogether  with  1500  which  you  paid  to  transfer  taUai  «  acco 
*  the  trust  fund ;  that  would  make  all  the  aiofj  ia  the 
L.  503 


Q.  Why  did  you  mention  $500  on  account  of  trust  fund  in  a 
separate  item  ?  A.  That  $500  and  all  the  rest  of  it  was  in  one 
bank  in  one  account 

Q.  If  it  was  in  one  account  why  did  you  select  it  out?  A.  So 
that  he  would  open  a  separate  account. 

Q.  Why  didnt  you  s'^y  f  1,000;  it  woud  have  beeu  a  separate 
account?    A.  I  do  not  know;  I  turned  over  to  him  all  I  had. 

Q.  But  if  you  turned  over  to  him  all  you  had,  what  became  if 
the  balance  of  $4,190?  A.  All  the  money  that  belonged  to  tbat 
trust  fund  as  I  told  you  repeatedly,  in  my  judgment,  at  tiiat 
time,  was  mixed  up  with  the  coupon  account. 

Q.  How  did  you  determine  the  sum  of  $500  to  deposit  on  tbat 
account?    A.  I  might  have  made  it  a  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Why  did  you  select  the  sum  of  f500?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  had  no  more  money  to  pay?  A.  AD 
that  money  was  taken  out  of  the  one  bank. 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  had  not  any  more  money  to  pay  on 
account  of  that  trust  fund?  A.  That  was  not  my  money;  tiiat 
money  I  was  taking  out  of  the  bank  I  had  the  accounts  in,  and 
it  was  no  part  of  my  personal  money. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  out  the  $4,190?  A.  Because  it  waa  in 
the  coupon  account. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  so  state?    A.  I  don't  know  why  I  did  not 

Q.  Now,  if  this  trust  fund  was  mixed  up  with  the  coupon 
account,  as  you  say,  what  obligation  was  upon  you  to  give  |5MT 
A.  That  $500— 

Q.  Toward  making  it  up?  A.  That  $500  was  part  of  tte 
general  moneys  deposited  to  the  coupon  account. 

Q.  Where  did  it  come  from?    A.  From  the  coupon  account 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  more  out  of  the  coupon  account?  A* 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  right  had  you  to  take  $500  out  of  the  coupon 
account?    A.  Because  it  was  trust  fund  money. 

Q.  What  right  had  you  to  deposit  it  in  the  coupon  account? 
A.  The  comptroller  had  a  right  to  deposit  all  the  moneys 
together. 

Q.  I  understand  well  that  the  comptroller  can  put  moneys 
:wihfoh  were  derived  from  divers  sources  in  the  same  account 
in  the  bank?  A.  Those  were  the  only  moneys  he  had;  was  the 
coupon  and  trust  account. 

Q.  But  the  comptroller  was  bound  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
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Q.  This  other  fund  of  f4,190.24  you  didn't  turn  over  to  him? 
A.  I  did,  too;  it  is  included  in  that  account 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  f4,190.24  was  included  in 
the  f82,209.60^  coupon  account?  A.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  sup- 
pobed  the  money — ^the  trust  fund  and  the  coupon  account  was 
mixed  up  and  so  I  stated. 

Q.  There  is  no  statement  of  that —    A.  No,  it  is  not  in  there. 

Q.  Well  now,  any  public  officer  in  dealing  with  public  funds — 
do  you  think  it  was  a  proper  thing  for  you  to  suppose  anything? 
A.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  But  you  were  the  officer  charged  with  the  safe-keeping 
and  responsibility  of  this  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  here,  Mr.  Sheehan,  that  when  you  left 
the  office  and  you  gave  to  your  successor  a  writen  statement  of 
the  moneys  you  turned  over  to  him  and  the  moneys  you  did  not 
turn  over  to  him,  did  you  suppose  that  one  fund  was  mixed  up 
with  another?  A.  I  gave  him  no  statement  of  moneys  that  was 
not  turned  over  to  him; 

Q.  You  say  "trust  fund;"  that  was  not  turned  over?  A.  I  say 
in  addition,  the  balance  was  mixed  up  with  the  coupon  account 

Q.  When  did  you  give  him  fSOO  on  the  account  of  thef4,190? 
A.  The  object  was  to  open  a  separate  account  of  the  kind,  and 
any  additional  money  that  would  come  to  that  particular  bank 
account  he  might  open,  and  after  a  time  it  would  work  out, 
when  coupons  came  in  to  be  paid,  and  you  will  then  see 
whether  the  additional  money  was  in  there  or  not 

Q.  You  wanted  him  to  start  a  separate  bank  account  with  a 
deport  of  f500;  did  you  owe  him  as  your  successor  as  comp- 
troller of  the  city  of  Buffalo  that  f500?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  him?    A.  I  paid  over  all  1  had. 

Q.  Did  yon  owe  the  city  of  Buffalo  f500?  A.  Why  no;  T  paid 
over  to  him  what  I  had  and  all  I  supposed  I  had  on  hand  that 
belonged  to  the  city. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  your  successor  f  500,  if  you  did  not  owe 
it  to  the  city?  A.  Mr.  Goff,  there  was  the  whole  amount  of 
money  in  the  bank;  now,  I  said  to  him.  you  want  to  set  aside 
that  sum  for  the  purpose  of  paying  any  claims  that  may  come  in 
against  the  trust  fund,  and  the  balance  you  will  find  is  mixed 
up  in  the  coupon  account. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  him  the  f500  in  a  separate  item?  A.  I 
gave  him  all  that  was  there. 


Q.  Why  did  you  mention  (500  on  account  of  trust  fund  in  a 
separate  item  ?  A.  That  $500  and  all  the  rest  of  it  was  in  one 
bank  in  one  account 

Q.  If  it  was  in  one  account  why  did  you  select  it  out?  A.  80 
that  he  would  open  a  separate  account. 

Q.  Why  didnt  you  s'^y  f  1,000;  it  woud  have  beeu  a  separate 
account?    A.  I  do  not  know;  I  turned  over  to  him  all  I  had. 

Q.  But  if  you  turned  over  to  him  all  you  had,  what  became  tf 
the  balance  of  f  4.190?  A.  All  the  money  that  belonged  to  tbat 
trust  fund  as  I  told  you  repeatedly,  in  my  judgment,  at  tiiat 
time,  was  mixed  up  with  the  coupon  account. 

Q.  How  did  you  determine  the  sum  of  {500  to  deposit  on  tbat 
account?    A.  I  might  have  made  it  a  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Why  did  you  select  the  sum  of  f500?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  had  no  more  money  to  pay?  A.  All 
that  money  was  taken  out  of  the  one  bank. 

Q.  W*as  it  because  you  had  not  any  more  money  to  pay  on 
account  of  that  trust  fund?  A.  That  was  not  my  money;  tliat 
money  I  was  taking  out  of  the  bank  I  had  the  accounts  in,  and 
it  was  no  part  of  my  personal  money. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  out  the  f  4,190?  A.  Because  it  waa  in 
the  coupon  account. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  so  state?    A.  I  don't  know  why  I  did  not 

Q.  Now,  if  this  trust  fund  was  mixed  up  with  the  coupon 
account,  as  you  say,  what  obligation  was  upon  you  to  give  |5MT 
A.  That  ?500— 

Q.  Toward  making  it  up?  A.  That  {500  was  part  of  tiie 
general  moneys  deposited  to  the  coupon  account. 

Q.  Where  did  it  come  from?    A.  From  the  coupon  account 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  more  out  of  the  coupon  account?  A* 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  right  had  you  to  take  {500  out  of  the  coupon 
account?    A.  Because  it  was  trust  fund  money. 

Q.  What  right  had  you  to  deposit  it  in  the  coupon  account? 
A.  The  comptroller  had  a  right  to  deposit  all  the  moneys 
together. 

Q.  I  understand  well  that  the  comptroller  can  put  moneys 
:wMoh  were  derived  from  divers  sources  in  the  same  account 
in  the  bank?  A.  Those  were  the  only  moneys  he  had;  was  the 
coupon  and  trust  account 

Q.  But  the  comptroller  was  bound  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
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different  sourcee  of  the  funds  placed  at  his  disposal;  how  he 
kept  them  was  his  business,  but  how  he  returned  them  was  thei 
people's  business?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  books  showed  what  the 
amount  of  the  trust  fund  was;  it  was  14,100, 1  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  writing  which  you  put  on 
this  paper  was  taken  from  the  books  or  not;  when  you  say 
that  the  coupon  account  was  $82,209.60,  was  that  a  faithful 
account  of  the  amount  of  money  in  this  fund?  A.  That  was  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  city  at  that 
time. 

Q.  To  the  credit  of  the  city  at  that  time?  A.  Which  included 
the  ^00. 

Q.  Then  with  the  coupon  account  to  the  credit  of  the  city  in 
the  bank  at  that  time  was  $82,209.60  —  A.  And  the  |500  in 
addition.  i 

Q.  And  the  $500  in  addition;  that  would  be  $82,709.60  alto- 
gether; then  what  becomes  of  the  difference  of  the  balance  of 
about  $3,000?    A.  It  is  all  in  that  account  there. 

Q.  But  if  that  was  all  the  money  that  was  in  the  bank  belong- 
ing to  the  city  at  that  time,  there  yet  remained  $3,600  unac- 
counted for,  according  to  your  own  figures?  A.  I  made  no 
such  figures.  ! 

Q.  Here  are  the  figures  before  you?  A.  How  do  you  make 
out  $3,600. 

Q.  Three  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  added  tol 
that  $500  making  $4,190?    A.  Now,  as  I  told  you,  all  money— » 

Q.  I  ask  you,  commissioner,  this  question.  A.  Bead  the  ques- 
tion please. 

Q.  (Question  read  by  stenographer.)  But  if  that  was  all  th0 
money  that  was  in  the  bank  belonging  to  the  city  at  that  time, 
there  yet  remained  $3,600  unaccounted  for,  according  to  your 
own  figures?    A.  There  was  no  such  figures. 

Q.  Then  do  the  figures  that  you  put  upon  this  certificate  lie? 
A.  The  figures  on  that  certificate  showed  the  whole  amount 
of  money ;  that  the  interest  was  in  the  bank  at  that  time,  cover- 
ing the  coupon  and  trust  account. 

Q.  Well,  but  we  have  gone  over  that  ground  quite  frequently, 
and  you  say  that  all  the  money  that  was  in  the  bank  belonging 
to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  at  that  time,  was  the  sum  of  $82,209.60, 
together  with  $500  which  you  paid  to  transfer  to  him  on  account 
of  the  trust  fund;  that  would  make  all  the  money  in  the  treasury 
L.  503 
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at  that  time,  |82,709.60 ;  now,  I  ask^d  you  —  A.  And  I  had  no 
reason  to  know,  at  that  time,  it  did  not  cover  all  the  amoont 
of  the  coupon  and  trust  account. 

Q.  If  you  had  no  reason  to  know  it  did  not  cover  all  the 
amount,  why  did  you  charge  yourself  with-  the  sum  of  |4,190? 
A.  That  was  the  proper  amount  of  the  trust  fund,  as  the  books 
show. 

Q.  The  books  show  that  due  the  trust  fund?  A.  Due  tite 
trust  fund. 

Q.  And  the  books  show  the  coupon  account  amounted  to 
(82,209?  A.  That  showed  the  whole  afnount  of  money  in  that 
bank. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  books  containing  that  coupon 
account  were  separate  from  the  books  containing  the  tnut 
account?    A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  The  books  containing  the  coupon  account  were  separate 
accounts  from  the  books  containing  the  trust  account?  A  Ce^ 
tainly;  they  kept  a  trust  fund  account  in  a  different  book. 

Q.  Very  well,  different  accounts;  the  books  containing  the 
coupon  accounts  showed  that  that  amount  was  (82,209.60?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  those  figures  from  the  books?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  books  containing  the  account  of  the  trust  fund 
show  that  (4,190.24  was  in  that  fund?  A  That  is  the  amoimt 
of  the  fund,  yes. 

Q.  According  to  the  two  books,  therefwe,  we  have  it  that  the 
whole  account  of  moneys  that  should  have  been  in  the  bank  at 
that  time,  can  be  found  by  the  condition  of  the  coupon  account 
and  the  trust  fund  account,  which  makes,  in  round  figures, 
186,300  and  odd ;  there  were  only  (86,300 ;  now  there  was  onlj 
in  the  bank  (82,209.60  of  the  coupon  account,  and  (500  of  tbe 
trust  account;  does  it  now  follow,  Mr  Sheehan,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  (500  and  (4,190  had  been  used  and  appropriated 
by  you?    A.  That  is  (3,600,  you  mean. 

Q.  Yes;  (3,600?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  (3,600?  A.  I  suppose  it  was  used  in 
paying  coupons. 

Q.  Paying  coupons?  A.  Yes,  sir;  paying  Interest;  the  mot^^J 
was  all  in  one  account 

Q.  That  was  in  the  bank  in  one  account;  it  was  in  one  bank^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  There  were  different  accounts?  A.  No,  not  different 
accounts;  I  kept  a  different  account,  yes;  but  all  the  money 
was  together  under  one  heading. 

Q.  But  they  were  different  book-keeping  accounts?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  These  different  book-keeping  accounts  show  —  that  one 
nccount  —  the  coupon  —  was.  182,209.60;  and  the  other  account, 
the  trust  fund,  was  f4,190.24?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  so,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  turn  over  that  amount  to  your  successor?  A. 
I  turned  over  to  him  all  the  money  I  had. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  have;  did  you  turn  over  all 
the  money  to  your  successor,  called  for  by  these  respective 
accounts,  known  as  the  coupon  and  trust  fund  account?  A.  I 
turned  over  to  him  all  the  money  I  had  in  the  bank  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  might  have  stolen  f  10,000,  commissioner?  A.  No 
doubt  of  it,  and  turned  over  the  balance  of  it. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  you  turn  over  to  your  succes- 
sor, the  whole  of  the  coupon  account,  as  appearing  on  the  books 
of  that  account,  and  the  whole  of  the  trust  fund  account,  as 
appearing  on  the  books  of  that  account?  A.  I  turned  over  the 
whole  amount,  such  as  that  paper  shows. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  over  to  him  each  of  those  accounts?  A.  I 
turned  over  to  him  everything  you  see  on  that  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  over  to  him  each  of  those  accounts?  A.  And 
in  that  coupon  account,  where  a  lot  of  old  coupons  that  were 
since  paid,  that  I  ought  to  get  credit  for;  I  turned  over  all  of 
that  as  set  forth  in  that  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  over  to  him  each  of  those  accounts?  A.  I 
turned  over  every  dollar  I  had  on  hand  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  over  to  your  successor  each  of  those  accounts? 
A.  That  paper  shows  what  I  turned  over. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  over  to  your  successor  each  of  those  accounts? 
A.  That  paper  shows  what  I  turned  over 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  he  turn  over  the  accounts  as  disclosed  by  the  paper? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 
Q.  That  is  shown  by  our  preceding  answers;  I  ask  yor    did 
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you  turn  over  to  your  successors  the  amount  of  eaoh  <xt  Ihe 
accounts  as  testified  to  by  you?  A.  I  have  turned  oyer  the 
amount  that  is  set  out  in  that  paper. 
Q.  The  amount  is  |86,399.84;  the  two  accounts?  A-  Tea 
Q.  The  coupon,  {82,209.60,  and  the  trust  fund,  14,190.24,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  186,399.84;  did  you  turn  over  to  your  succeiBor 
the  amount  of  {86,399.84?  A.  I  turned  over  to  him  what  is  on 
that  paper; 

Q.  Did  you  turn  over  to  him  that  amount?  A.  That  is  tiie 
amount  by  computation.. 

By  Benator  O'Connor: 

a 

Q.  Is  that  the  amount  on  the  paper;  that  Is  what  the  witven 
wants  to  testify;  did  he  turn  over  the  amount  mentlcmed  intke    . 
paper?    A.  This  is  the  same  as  the  duplicate. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  the  same;  did  you  hand  over  to  your  iracceflMr 
that  account?  A.  Just  as  I  said;  I  handed  over  to  him  tte 
amount  stated  on  that  paper. 

Q.  And  the  amount  set  out  Mr.  Bheehan,  Is  {86,399;  tint 
amount  is  included  in  the  trust  fund;  the  amount  set  out 
{86,399.84,  did  you  hand  to  your  successor  in  office  that  amoontt 
A.  Now,  if  that  fund  was  mixed  up  in  the  coupon  accooot; 
would  not  that  account  for  it? 

Q.  You  are  arguing  that?  A.  I  turned  over,  Mr.  Goff,  the 
amount  set  out  on  that  paper. 

Q.  If  your  coupon  account  is  correct,  you  did  turn  over  ti«t 
amount?  A.  The  amount  set  out  on  that  paper;  that  paper 
purports  to  be  a  receipt  for  a  certain  amount  to  be  passed  to 
the  credit  of  the  coupon  account,  and  a  certain  amount  of  ^ 
trust  fund  account' 

Q.  It  appears  by  the  figures  here  that  {86,399.84 —  A.  Three 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars  is  what  you  are  figurine;  I 
suppose  that  amount  was  mixed  up  in  the  coupcm  account 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  You  did  turn  over  {3,600  of  the  trust  fund?    A.  I  tnTieA 
over  everything  on  that  paper;  I  did  not  turn  over  any*: 
than  specified  on  that  paper. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  That  is  scarcely  the  question — the  aeeoant  specified  on 
paper?    A.  Here  is  the  paper;  look  at  it 

By  Senator  Pound  :  j 

Q.  The  question  is  did  he  turn  over  to  his  successor  all  the 
money  his  books  called  upon  him  to  turn  over?  A.  That  was 
the  amount  I  turned  over  (indicating  item  on  the  paper.) 

Q.  The  book  showed  the  trust  fund  account  to  be  {4,190.24? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  all; 

Q.  And  that  account  you  paid  there  of  {500 —  A.  The  balance 
was  in  this  account 

Q.  As  shown  by  that  paper?  A.  Yes;  this  whole  amount 
was  in  one  account  i 

By  Senator  O'Connor  :  « 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  the  {82,209  included  this  {4,190?  A., 
No,  this  sum  (indicating).  { 

Q.  Which  sum?  A.  This  sum  of  {500,  and  that  account  just 
as  it  is  set  out  included  the  whole  amount  of  money  I  had  on' 
hand  and  turned  over,  and  in  this  account,  I  presume,  was  the 
balance  of  this  {3,600.  \ 

By  Senator  Pound  :  '  / 

Q.  This  was  made  up  from  the  books  of  your  office?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  I 

Q.  And  your  coupon  account  showed  {82,209,  which  amount 
you  turned  over?    A.  Which  amount  I  turned  over. 

Q.  That  is  according  to  your  books,  as  your  books  showed 
the  trust  account  to  be  {4,190.24?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  which  amount  you  turned  over  {500?  A.  Yes,  and 
the  balance  was  mixed  up  in  here;  this  is  all  the  coupon  account 

By  Senator  O'Connor  : 

Q.  Do  you  claim  the  balance  of  the  trust  fund  was  mixed  up 
in  there?    A.  Mixed  up  in  the  coupon  account 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 
Q.  Why  didn't  you  mention  it;    mixed  up  in  the  coupon 
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account;  why  didn't  you  mention  it?  A.  I  don't  know  why  I 
did  not  > 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  matter  of  fact  you  had  used  it;  isn't  that  why 
you  did  not  mention  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  might  as  well  meet  that  question  fairly  and  squarly; 
didn't  you  use  that  money  for  your  own  purposes,  and  were  you 
not  a  defaulter  to  that  extent?    A.  I  was  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say,  that  from  your  explanation  here, 
you  can  stand  before  any  honest  intelligent  man  of  this  State, 
and  expect  him  to  believe  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  equally  positive  in  your  statement,  that  that 
(3,690  had  not  been  misused  and  misappropriated  by  you  as  a 
public  official  of  the  city  of  Buffalo?  A.  I  am  equally  posi- 
tive that  all  the  money  set  out  on  that  paper  was  paid  over  by 
me  to  my  successor,  and  in  the  amount  I  paid  over,  I  suppose 
was  the  balance  of  the  trust  fund,  and  when  I  found  out  after  a 
proper  examination  that  there  was  any  more  money  to  be 
charged  to  me  it  was  made  good. 

By  Senator  O'Connor  :  ^ 

Q.  Was  that  a  subsequent  examination?  A.  Yes,  sir;  by  an 
expert  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

Q.  And  it  developed  a  larger  amount?  A.  It  developed 
f4,900,  I  think. 

Q.  A  greater  amount  than  you  thought  you  was  indebted? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  accountant  —  Baxter,  or  some 
such  name?    A.  Brooks. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  that  shortage  occur  during  your  term?  A.  Four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  dollars  was  chargeable  to  me,  or  during  my 
two  terms  of  office. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  that  the  deficiency  occurred?  A.  Well, 
such  a  thing  as  happened,  that  coupons  have  been  paid  moire 
than  once,  when  coupons  came  in;  they  are  small  coupons  and 
pasted  in  great  big  books;  I  know  of  one  case  where  a  batch 
of  paid  coupons  were  paid  the  second  time,  and  in  other  cases 
coupons  have  never  been  presented,  and  I  think  there  are 
coupons  now  that  have  never  been  presented. 
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Q.  You  mean  to  saj  that  you  have  never  had  the  benefit  or 
never  really  appropriated  any  of  this  shortage?  A.  I  had  no 
part  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  handle  the  funds  as  comptroller?  A.  I  handed 
the  funds. 

Q.  Did  you  use  any  of  the  public  funds  for  private  purposes? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  use  the  funds  for?    A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Were  thoy  stolen?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  your  signature  at  the  bottom  of  that  paper;  you  can 
state  your  signature?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  "Buffalo,  November  9,  1S83."  That  is  nearly  two  years 
after;  the  certificate  or  duplicate  was  dated  January  3,  1882? 
A.  This  is  the  following  fall 

Q.  That  is  nearly  two  years?    A.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Q.  November  9,  1883?    A.  Yea 

Q.  "  Received  of  John  C.  Sheehan,  the  sum  of  f5,900  to  be 
applied  in  payment  of  any  deficiency  that  may  be  found  in  his 
accounts  on  a  private  examination.  Bigned,  T.  J.  Mahoney. 
Sylvester  F.  Egan,  as  witness;"  Mr.  Egan  was  on  your  bond, 
wasn't  he?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  this  writing:  "The  above 
receipt  is  a  true  copy  of  the  receipt  given  by  me.  J.  0.  Shee- 
han; "  now,  we  find  that  the  sum  increases  as  time  goes  on,  and 
that  in  November,  1883,  the  sum  has  increased  to  |5,900  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  any  deficiency;  to  the  deficit?  A.  To 
anything  that  ought  to  be  charged  to  my  term  of  office. 

Q.  To  anything  you  had  yourself,  when  comptroller?  A.  To 
anything  that  might  be  chargeable  to  my  term  of  office. 

Q.  Anything  you  had  been  misusing  or  misappropriating,  you 
had  to  be  charged  with?  A.  Anything  I  ought  to  be  charged 
with. 

Q.  And  you  ought  to  be  charged  with  any  money  you  used  that 
did  not  belong  to  you?  A.  I  placed  that  money  in  Mr.  Egan's 
hands  to  be  applied  to  any  amount  — 

Q.  To  any  deficit?  A.  To  any  amount  charged  up  to  my 
account. 

Q.  The  whole  deficit  is  here,  sir?  A.  And  may  be  proper;  it 
was  to  make  good  any  shortage  that  might  be  chargeable  to 
my  term  of  office. 

Q.  It  was  to  make  good  a  defalcation  by  you,  as  a  public 
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official^  of  publio  moneys?    A.  It  was  to  make  good  anything 
that  ought  to  be  charged  to  my  term  of  office. 

Q.  If  you  had  stolen  the  whole  amount,  it  should  be  charged 
to  your  account  of  office?  A.  If  the  examination  discovered 
I  was  chargeable  with  it 

Q.  I  find  lower  on,  December  8, 1883  —  is  that  your  signature 
(showing  witness  paper);  just  look  at  the  signature?  A  T€8, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  signature?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  read :  ''  December  8,  1883.  T.  J.  Mahoney,  Esq.,  Ckunp- 
troller.  Dear  sir:  You  are  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
use  and  pay  out  the  money  paid  to  you  by  me  for  the  purpose 
of  making  good  the  shortage  which  was  in  my  Sjccount,  at  the 
time  I  turned  over  the  comptroller's  office  to  yon.  John  01 
Sheehan."  Now,  of  course,  that  was  true?  A.  The  enuninj- 
tion  showed  that  there  was  money  to  be  charged  to  my  term 
of  office,  and  that  was  a  direction  to  Mr.  Mahomey  to  use  this 
money  that  was  laying  there,  to  apply  it,  if  it  was  found  to  be 
the  case. 

Q.  Will  you  please  step  aside  a  little  while?   A.  Yes^  sir. 

T.  J.  Mahoney,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State^ 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Your  name,  Mr.  Mahoney?    A.  Timothy  J.  Mahoney. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?    A.  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Buffalo,  New  York?  A. 
Nearly  49  years.' 

Q.  Have  you  ever  occupied  —  A.  Nearly  50  years  I  should  «?• 

Q.  Have  you  ever  occupied  a  public  position?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  city  of  Buffalo?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  position?    A.  Well,  I  occupied  a  number. 

Q.  Just  let  us  hear  them,  if  you  please?  A.  Assessor,  comp- 
troller— ^I  am  now  a  city  official,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
school  examiners  of  the  school  board. 

Q.  You  were  elected  in  the  fall  of  1881?    A.  November,  188L 

Q.  You  were  elected  for  the  first  time  comptroller  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  term  of  the  comptroller?  A.  It  was  twi 
years  then: 

Q.  Whom  did  yon  succeed  in  that  office?  A.  John  C.  Sheehtn. 

Q.  Now  I  hand  you  papers  designated  as  duplicateSi  and  m^* 
you  if  you  recognize  those  papers,  those  papers  h* 
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shown  to  Mr.  Sheehan  and  by  him  identified,  in  his  handwrit- 
ing?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  those  papers;  what  did  yon  nnderstandl)y  them 
at  that  time?  A.  Well,  these  papers  were  sentby  thegentieman 

to  meJ 

Q.  Along  with  those  papers  I  hand  yon  a  slip  commencing 
"Tim;"were  those  papers  accompanied  by  the  slip  which  £  have 
read?    A.  Yes,  sir.' 

Q.  Were  yon  the  gentleman  addressed  as  "Tim?"  A.  I 
suppose  that  I  was;  I  took  it  for  granted. 

Q.  Your  whole  name  being  Timothy?  A.  Yes;  they  were 
haLded  to  me,  and  of  course  the  gentieman  who  delivered  them 
knew  who  "Tim"  referred  toJ 

Q.  Who    was    the    gentieman    who  delivered  them?     A.  A 
Mr.  William  P.  Sheehan.' 
Q.  The  present  Lieutenant-Governor  ofthis  State?  A.  Yes  sir. 
Q.  What  were  those  paper  for?  A.  Well,  this  was,  I  suppose, 
in  turning  over  the  oflSceJ 

Q.  Did  you  take  that  statement  from  Mr.  Sheehan  as  a  state- 
ment of  moneys  which  he  was  turning  over  to  you  as  his 
successor?  A.  Accompanying  these  were  checks  for  those 
amounts. 
Q.  Accompanying  checks  for  the  amounts?  A.  Yes. 
Q.  Now,  give  mo  one  of  the  duplicates,  please,  T  wish  you  to 
hold  one;  the  account  called  the  coupon  account  foots  up  |82,- 
200.(50;  did  you  receive  checks  covering  that  amount?  A.  I  did, 
including  the  |oOO. 

Q.  And  you  received  in  addition  —  that  is  In  addition  to  that 
amount — -you  received  J500?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  check  for  |oOO;  well,  here  is  a  trust  fund  account  of 
f4,100?  A.  Well,  I  received  no  part  of  that;  the  ?500  I  sup- 
posed was  to  apply. 

Q.  Was  to  apply  to  tliat?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bat  as  a  separate  fund,  yon  received  no  part  of  that?  A. 
No;  those  two  items  were  the  total  I  received  —  {82,000. 

Q.  Eighty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine  dollars  and 
sixty  cents  and  the  ?500;  were  you  to  sign  these  duplicates? 
A.  Well,  I  suppose  that  was  the  intention  of  the  note  sent. 

Q.  Let  me  look  at  that,  please;  "Tim.  I  inclose  herewith 
duplicate  receipts  for  me  to  sign.    You  can  hand  one  of  them 
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inclosed  in  an  envelope  to  Will;"  that  meant  Mr.  William  Bhee- 
han?    A.  Yes,^  sir;  I  suppose  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  "For  me;"  well,  now,  why  did  you  not  send  that?  A. 
Well,  I  said  to  the  gentleman  delivering  that,  I  said,  after  open- 
ing the  envelope,  it  was  sealed  —  after  opening  the  ^vdope 
and  reading  the  note,  I  told  Mr.  Sheehan  —  William — that  I 
wanted  to  see  John ;  I  did  not  tell  him  that  I  refused  to  rign,  or 
say  anything  about  these  receipts  to  him;  but  I  told  William  I 
wanted  to  see  John,  and  asked  him  to  have  John  call  and  see  m& 

Q.  Did  John  call  to  see  you?  A.  Well,  he  did,  after  perhapi 
a  week  or  so;  I  do  not  recollect  the  number  of  days  intervening. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  moneys  from  John  Sheehan,  as  ccmtp* 
troller  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  other  than  the  checks  and  amounti 
which  you  described?  A.  I  did;  I  received  (5,900. 

Q.  The  amount  at  the  time;  I  am  speaking  of  that  time?  A. 
No  sir. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two;  well  In  about  a  week 
after  you  say  John  Sheehan  called  upon  you;  did  you  hare  a 
conversation  with  him?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  'What  was  that  conversation?  A.  It  was  in  regard  to  the 
receipts  that  I  did  not  sign  and  the  money  that  was  not  turned 
over  in  these  accounts. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  Well,  he  said  the  money  would  be 
forthcoming. 

Q.  Did  he  say  when?    A.  He  set  no  time. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon.  A.  He  set  no  time,  but  said  it  wwiM 
soon  be  made  good. 

Q.  Did  you  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  Of  making  that 
money  good  as  soon  as  possible  not  only  for  his  own  sake  but 
for  yourself?    A.  I  did.  I 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  to  him  that  you  would  be  held  respond- 
ble  for  that  money  unless  the  matter  was  quickly  settled?  A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  say?  A.  Well,  he  said  he  would  try  and 
bring  it  about,  and  use  all  means  to  do  so. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  him  about  that  trust  fund 
being  mixed  up  in  the  coupon  account?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  his  first  visit,  Mr.  Mahoney,  did  you  say  anything 
in  public,  or  did  yon  disclose  the  condition  of  affairs  at  that 
time?    A.  Not  for  nearly  two  years  did  L 
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Q.  And  why  did  you  refrain  from  disclosing  the  condition  of 
affairs?    A.  Well,  on  the  gentleman's  account,  of  coarse. 

Q.  On  his  account?    A.  Yes.  ) 

Q.  Did  he,  on  any  occasion  appeal  to  you  not  to  disclose  the 
condition  of  affairs?  A.  Well,  we  felt  that  way,  and  we  talked 
that  way,  of  course.  ! 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  nearly  two  years  elapsed  before  you  dis- 
closed the  condition  of  affairs?    A.  Well,  it  was  not  made  good. 

Q.  Mr.  Sheehan  had  not  fulfilled  his  promise  to  you?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Had  you  to  make  any  accounts  or  to  file  any  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  finances  in  the  office  when  you  took  the  office? 
A.  This  was  a  private  account  kept  by  the  comptroller. 

Q.  A  private  account?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  separate  and  apart  from  the  city  moneys?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  called  a  trust  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  taxes, 
or  for  taxes?  A.  Part  of  it  was  a  coupon  account;  the  other 
wa«  the  trust  fund;  it  is  got  together,  that  is,  paid  in  by  taxes; 
amounts  paid  in  by  taxes  where  an  individual  buys  script  from 
the  city  and  the  owner  can  come  into  the  comptroller's  office 
and  pay  the  amount  of  the  security  with  the  interest  by  adding 
an  additional  |15. 

Q.  And  this  fund,  called  the  trust  fund,  accumulated  from 
these  moneys?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  I  ask  you,  at  the  time,  if  you  made  any  —  if  you  had  to  file 
any  financial  statement?    A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Of  the  situation  of  the  finances  of  the  office?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  not  being  compelled  to  file  a  financial  statement, 
you  were  enabled  to  keep  this  thing  secret  from  the  public? 
A.  I  did  not  get  the  question. 

Q.  Not  being  compelled  by  law  to  file  a  financial  statement, 
you  were  enabled  to  keep  this  thing  from  the  public?  A.  It  was 
known  to  no  person,  except  Mr.  John  C.  Sheehan  and  myself. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  on  his  account, 
and  at  his  request,  that  you  refrained  from  saying  anything 
about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  give  him  the  opportunity  to  make  good  the  deficiency? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  request  him  during  this  period  of  time,  covering 
about  the  two  years  referred  to,  to  make  good  his  promises? 
A.  A  number  of  times;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  what  did  he  say  to  you  on  these  occasions?  A.  Well, 
kept  putting  it  ofF,  and  making  promises. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  say  to  you  on  any  of  these  occasions  that  he 
would  not  pay  it,  inasmuchi  as  that  so  much  time  had  elapsed 
that  you  would  be  held  responsible  as  well  as  he?  A.  No;  I 
don't  think  that  was  said ;  I  never  heard  it  said. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  between  you  and  Mr.  Sheehan 
touching  a  threat  of  somebody  to  go  lo  Slate  prison?  A.  Woll, 
I  dfiu't  know  that  any  such  a  threat  was  made  up  to  the  time  — 

Q.  Wasn't  there  some  time  when  your  patience  was  about  ex- 
hausted; wasn't  there  some  talk  about  someone  going  to  State 
prison  unless  this  thing  was  quickly  cleared  up?  A.  Not  that 
I  know  of;  not  up  to  the  time  that  it  was  exposed,  if  you  call 
it  an  exposure;  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Well,  you  suffered  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  worriment 
on  this  account,  did  you  not?    A.  I  did  so. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  fact,  you  were  driven  into  illness  by  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  doctors  had  to  be  called  in  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  physical  condition  was  run  down  so;  now,  during 
this  period  of  time,  do  you  remember  one  occasion  where  you 
asked  Mr.  Sheehan  if  he  would  not  make  good  that  money 
because  you  had  allowed  it  to  run  so  long  on  his  account  that 
you  were  afraid  that  you  would  be  held  responsible;  and  did 
not  Mr.  Sheehan  reply  to  you  that  you  would  have  to  make 
it  good  in  order  to  save  yourself,  as  well  as  to  save  him;  or 
words  to  that  effect?    A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  know  that —  A.  I  might  have  said  that  I  would 
be  implicated;  but  I  did  not  know  of  a  threat  being  made 
then  at  that  time. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  know  you  are  an  unwilling  witness,  and  we 
had  to  send  to  Buffalo  with  a  subpoena  to  bring  you  here 
in  charge  of  a  deputy  sergeant-at-arms  of  this  committee;  buU 
I  know  you  well  enough  to  feel  confident  that  while  you  are  an 
unwilling  witness,  and  not  wishing  to  volunteer  anything,  that 
you  will,  of  course,  tell  the  truth,  even  in  reference  to  this 
matter;  now,  I  ask  you  again  if  Mr.  Sheehan  did  not  on  one 
occasion  tell  you  that  he  would  not  make  good  this  money ;  that 
if  you  wanted  to  make  it  good,  you  would  have  to  do  it  for 
your  self-protection;  or  words  to  that  effect?  A.  No;  I  could  not 
say  that  that  was  said  at  any  time  up  to  the  time  that  it  came 
out;  after  that  it  might  have  been  said. 


Q.  Tea;  after  it;  now  give  us  as  nearly  as  you  can  where  it 
ym  said,  after  it  came  out?  A.  \yell,  something  of  that  was 
Mid. 

.  By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  to  come  out? 

By  Mr.  Gofl: 

Q.  I  was  coming  to  that;  never  mind.  Senator,  I  would  rather 
hare  it  now;  let  the  question  go;  Senator  Pound  has  asked  of 
ToOy  how  did  it  come  out?  A.  Well,  as  the  counsel  has  asked 
of  me,  I  answer  the  question,  that  at  this  time  I  was  taken  sick; 
tnd  I  hsSi  been  renominated  for  comptroller,  and  this  matter 
was  worrying  me  and  was  troubling  me,  and  was  on  my  mind, 
and  I  worried,  and  so  on,  that  I  could  not  stand ;  I  went  to  the 
ehairman  of  the  county  committee  and  to  him  said,  that  I  would 
ba^e  to  decline,  and  I  did  so;  and  he,  of  course,  wanted  to  know 
why;  and  I  told  him  the  reason  why,  and  it  came  out;  I  did  not 
pnbliah  it,  but  the  gentleman,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  with- 
dnwal,  had  to  give  it  to  the  press,  or  words  to  that  effect  at 
ttetime. 

Q.  And  this  thing  weighed  so  heavily  upon  your  mind  that 
vUle  a  candidate  for  a  renomination  for  that  position,  and 
irtu'le  before  the  people  as  a  candidate,  you  had  not  the  heart 
«r  conscience  to  meet  the  people  while  this  thing  weighed  upon 
jour  mind?  A.  Well,  it  weighed  upon  my  mind;  I  don't  know 
aojthing  about  meeting  the  people;  I  tried  to  meet  the  people. 

Q.  It  so  weighed  upon  your  mind  that  you  did  not  feel  justi- 
fied for  standing  for  the  renomination?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
why  I  declined. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  first  time  it  came  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1883?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  the  election  of  1883,  that  you  have  testified  that 
Br,  Sheehan  made  many  promises  to  you  to  make  good  this 
deficit,  he  had  not  made  |1  good  to  you  as  his  successor?  A. 
No,  dr.  ' 

Q.  And  after  it  came  out,  will  you  tell  us  how  it  was  that 
nioneys  were  placed  in  your  hands  to  meet  the  deficit  that  had 
<Hxcnrred  to  yourself  before?  A.  It  was  brought  to  me  by 
Mr.  Egan,  one  of  the  bondsmen. 
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Q.  Sylvester  P.  Eagan ;  what  occurred  that  hrougiit  the  mat- 
ter to  a  crisis  so  that  Mr.  Egan  brought  the  money  to  you?  A. 
Oil,  of  course  I  could  not  tell  that 

Q.  But  were  there  any  other  prosecution  or  demand  for  pro- 
secution on  the  part  of  any  person  or  persons?  A.  Mr.  Bhedian 
took  it  upon  himself  at  that  time  to  get  the  money  together; 
I  presume  that  was  the  reason;  I  don't  know  of  any  other. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  demand  for  a  prosecution  on  Mr.  Sheehan 
for  that  defalcation?    A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  no. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conyersation  about  it  to  your  knowledge! 
A.  All  that  I  heard  was  that  the  bondsmen  got  tc^ether. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  at  that  time  Mr.  Sheehan  did  not  sa; 
to  you  that  you  would  have  to  make  good  the  money  yourself; 
if  not,  that  you  would  go  to  State  prison?  A.  That  might  have 
been  said;  yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  you  said  on  one  occasslon  when 
Mr.  Sheehan  said  that  to  you,  that  you  said  to  him,  unless  thia 
money  be  put  in  my  hands  both  of  us  go  to  State  prison  to- 
morrow morning;  do  you  remember  a  day  when  you  said  that 
A.  No;  I  do  not 

Q.  What?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  afternoon  when  you  said  to  Mr.  Shee- 
han, after  him  saying  this  thing  to  you,  that  you  would  have  to 
go  to  State  prison  if  you  did  not  make  it  good,  that  unless  the 
money  was  placed  in  your  hands  that  you  would  see  each  of  you 
would  go  to  State's  prison;  or  words  to  that  effect,  or  ajaything 
in  substance?  A.  I  don't  remember  anything  of  that  kind;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  very  low  in  health  at  the  time,  were  you  not? 
A.  I  was,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  give  up  all  business?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  on  account  that  this  laid  upon  your  mind?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  conversation  may  have  occurred,  and  now  you  may 
have  forgotten  it?    A.  Yes;  it  may  have  occurred;  yes  sir. 

Q.  Your  mind  was  in  a  very  unsettled  condition  at  that  time! 
A.  It  was. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Egan  brought  you  the  money  he  delivered  yon 
the  note  which  I  now  read,  didn't  he?  "Buffalo,  November  9, 
188.^.  Received  of  John  C.  Sheehan  the  sum  of  |5,900,  to  be  ap- 
plied in  payment  of  any  deficiency  that  may  be  found  in  his  ae- 
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Egan,  witness.    The  above  receipt  is  a  true  copy  of  the  receipt 

gfyen  by  me,  J.  C.  Sheehan."    That  was  given  to  you  by  Mr. 

Sgan  at  the  time?  A.  They  were  together;  Mr.  Sheehan  was 
in  company  with  Mr.  Egan. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  you  got  a  farther  writing, 
this  writing  being  dated  November  9;  how  did  it  come  to  pass 
that  a  month  later,  December  8, 1883,  a  month  less  one  day,  you 
received  this  letter  from  Mr.  Sheehan,  "T.  J.  Mahoney,  Esq., 
Comptroller.  Dear  Sir. —  You  are  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  use  and  pay  out  the  money  paid  to  you  by  me  for  the 
purpose  of  making  good  the  shortage  which  was  in  my  accounts 
at  the  time  I  turned  over  the  comptroller's  office  to  you.  J.  C. 
fflieehan."  Will  you  explain  to  us  how  it  was  that  a  month 
elapsed  from  the  time  you  received  the  sum  of  |5,900  for  that 
porpose  and  the  reception  of  the  note  which  I  have  just  read? 
A.  Well,  that  (5,900  was  deposited  specially  to  a  special  account 
that  I  let  remain  and  did  not  deposit  in  the  general  account,  and 
Mr.  Sheehan  wanted  it  done  and  would  like  to  have  had  it  done. 

Q.  Wanted  what  done?  A.  The  |5,900  deposited  in  the  general 
funds. 

Q.  He  wanted  to  have  the  money  deposited  in  the  general 
fund?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  occasion  of  his  trusting  to  you  the  note  of 
Decanber  8?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  insist  that  you  should  have  such  an  authority 
from  him?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  draw  that  (5,900  from  the  general  fund?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  whv  this  last  note  was  sent  to  you?  A.  Yes, 
At. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  book  showing  the  deposit  of  that  special 
amount  (witness  produces  book);  this  account  reads,  "  The  Third 
l^ational  Bank  in  account  with  T.  J.  Mahoney,  comptroller, 
special,  November  12,  |5,900."  That  is  the  pass-book  you  re- 
ceived when  you  made  that  special  account  for  special  deposit? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  question  ever  come  out  between  you  and  the  com- 
missioner as  to  how  this  deficiency  occurred?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  I  omitted  a  question;  Mr.  Moss  suggested  T  had 
loniething  in  my  mind;  did  you  use  more  than  (5,900  in  making 
Rood  the  deficit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  WaB  the  deficit  |5,900,  instead  of  f4,100  and  some  odd?  A. 
Between  f  5,900  —  yes ;  along  there. 

Q.  Did  the  |5,900  cover  the  whole  of  the  deficit?  A.  Well, 
according  to  the  report  of  Mayor  Brooks,  Mayor  Brooks  found  a 
little  more  than  that;  but  Mr.  Sheehan  explained  that  away  by 
claiming  that  a  resolution  of  the  common  council  had  oancded 
coupons  as  other  matters  that  would  offset  more  than  that  or 
that  much. 

Q.  That  is  the  difference  between  f 5,900  and  the  amount  tliat 
the  mayor's  examination  showed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  How  is  the  amount  f 5,900  got  at?  A.  Well,  that  was  the 
amount  —  in  the  first  place  that  82  something  should  have  been 
184,599.53. 

Q.  That  is,  to  include  the  trust  fund?    A.  No. 

Q.  It  should  have  been  more?  A.  The  amount  paid  me  was 
on  account  of  the  coupon  account 

Q.  That  is  the  f 82,000  item?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  should  have  been  more?  A.  Yes,  sir;  those  two  items 
together  made  |5,900   and   something. 

Q.  So  there  was  a  shortage  in  the  coupon  account  as  well  as 
In  the  trust  fund?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  shortage  in  both  accounts?    A.  Yes. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Goff? 
Mr.    Goff. —  Yes,   sir. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Mr  Commissioner,  is  there  any  question 
you  want  to  suggest  to  ask  this  witness;  I  will  ask  it  if  you 
wish  it 

Commissioner  Sheehan. —  No,  sir. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  is  all,  witness.  •  ' 

Commissioner  Sheehan. —  Gentlemen,  if  I  was  given  the  right 
to  cross-examine  the  witness. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  No;  I  would  put  any  quesHon,  certainly. 

Mr.  Sheehan. —  I  won't  ask  any  question. 

John  C.  Sheehan  resumes  the  stand  and  further  examined 
by  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. —  As  long  as  Mr.  Mahoney  has  expressed  himself 
so,  if  Mr.  Sheehan,  the  witness,  or,  I  \v111  say  here,  his  counsel^ 
wishes  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Mahoney,  I  will  consent 

The  Witness  Sheehan.—  We  will  waive  it 
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Q.  I  have  just  one  queBtion  to  ask,  Mr.  Sheehan;  will  you 
produce  your  bank-books?  A.  I  gave  you  my  reasons  this 
morning. 

Q.  Will  yon,  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mahoney,  and 
the  evidence  written  by  your  own  hand,  will  you  now  to  this 
committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  produce 
youp  bank-book?  A.  Whenever  you  put  witnesses  on  the  stand 
to  swear  I  ever  received  money  wrongfully  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  this  morning,  I  will  produce  my  bank-book. 

Q.  Will  you,  in  the  face  of  this  conslusive  proof  that  you 
have  been  guilty  of  grand  larceny,  that  you  were  a  grand 
larceny  thief  when  you  were  appointed  a  police  commissioner, 
will  you  produce  your  bank-books?    A.  I  know  you  are  lying. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  think  it  is  improper  to  characterize 
testimony,  because  that  will  be  our  duty  when  we  get  through. 

Mr.  GoflP. —  I  have  a  right  when  the  conclusive  proof  is  so 
dear.' ' 

Senator   O'Connor. —  I  do   not  think    so. 

Mr.  GoflP. —  And  I  am  dealing  with  a  recalcitrant  wimesH. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  do  not  think  these  questions  ought  to 
be  raised,  because  it  is  a  question  we  have  to  pass  on  when  the 
evidence  is  in.* 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  in  the  face  of  a  witness'  contempt,  of  a 
contemptuous  witness  and  in  dealing  with  a  contemptuous 
witness,  we  should  not  search  around  for  the  mildest  language 
to  express  our  ideas  in  the  case. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  will  you  produce  your  bank-books? 
A.  My  bank-books  are  here  in  court,  and  when  you  have  put 
witnesses  on  the  stand  to  say  I  have  received  a  dollar  wrong- 
fully, I  will  produce  them. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  You  do  not  change  the  position  you  took  this  morning? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  I  am  willing  to  produce  them  when  they 
lay  any  foundation  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Goff. —  One  word,  before  any  further  questions.  Section 
508  of  the  Penal  Code,  says,  "  A  person,  who,  with  the  intent 
to  deprive  or  defraud  a  true  owner  of  his  property,  or  of  the 
We  and  benefit  thereof,  or  to  appropriate  the  same  to  the  use 
<rf  the  taker,  or  of  any  other  person,  or  having  in  his  possession, 
curtody  or  control  as  a  bailee,  servant,  attorney,  agent,  clerk, 

L.  505 
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trustee  or  officer  of  any  person,  association  or  corporation,  or  as 
a  public  officer,  or  as  a  person  authorized  by  agreement,  or  by 
competent  authority  to  hold  or  take  such  possession,  custody 
or  control,  any  money,  property,  evidence  of  debt  or  contract, 
article  of  value  of  any  nature,  or  thing  in  action,  or  possession, 
appropriates  the  same  to  his  own  use,  or  that  of  any  other  pe^ 
son  other  than  the  true  owner  or  person  entitled  to  the  benefit 
thereof;  steals  such  property,  and  is  guilty  of  larceny."  That  is 
the  language  of  the  Code  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  not 
mine. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  am  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  GolF. —  Then  when  I  used  the  language  that  you  criticised 
me  for  before,  I  used  the  language  of  the  statute  of  the  State. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  point  is  that  this  committee  when 
we  get  through  have  to  pass  upon  this  evidence.  I  think  such 
language  only  leads  to  discussion. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  half-past  5  o'clock,  and  we  have 
had  a  long  day. 

The  Chairman. —  We  will  adjourn  to  half-past  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  GoflP. —  Will  you  want  all  witnesses? 

The  Chairman. —  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  here  to-day  will 
be  here  promptly  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  10  a.  m. 


Proceedings  of  the  fifty-sixth  session  of  the  committee,  Thurs- 
day, November  1,  1894,  10:30  a.  m. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  George  W.  Robertson, 
Jacob  A.  Cantor,  Edmund  O'Connor,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound  and 
Daniel  Bradley. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  have  this  book  that  is  called  a  private 
assignment-book  marked  in  evidence  so  that  it  will  become  a 
part  of  the  record,  and  we  may  use  it  when  necessary.  This  book 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sheehan  yesterday,  and  I  want  to  have  it 
marked  now. 

The  book  is  marked  Exhibit  I,  November  1,  1894,  L.  H.  W 

Mr.  GofF. —  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  many  matten 
pressing  upon  me  in  relation  to  witnesses  whose  presence  befon 
the  committee  I  can  not  be  always  sure  of,  inasmuch  as  Com 
missioner  Sheehan's  examination  occupied  considerable  time 
and  we  are  pressed  for  time,  I  will  excuse  for  the  present  Com 
missioner  Sheehan  from  further  attendance  to-day.  I  will  ex 
cuse  the  commissioner  from  further  attendance. 


*i. 


Lientenant-Ooyernor  Sheehan. —  Is  it  for  to-day,  or  is  it  — 

Mr,  Qoflf. —  I  will  commnnicate  with  him.  Let  the  commis- 
doner  understand  that  he  is  excused  until  he  receives  a  commu- 
nication from  me. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  will  not  be  called  to  the  stand  again 
in  the  immediate  future.  I  understand  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
wants  to  go  home. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Sheehan. —  I  want  to  go  home,  unless  he 
is  going  to  be  called. 

Mr.  Gofir. —  Yes;  you  can  go  home;  he  won't  be  called  to-day 
or  to-morrow. 

J.  W.  Boyle  recalled  and  further  examined  as  witness  by  Mr. 
Gofif. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  men  you  have  recom- 
mended for  appointment  by  the  police  board;  that  is,  how  many 
men  you  have  recommended  to  the  police  commissioners  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  police  force?  A.  I  don't  think  —  I  don't  think 
that  I  have  —  I  don't  think  that  I  have  indorsed  the  recommen- 
dation of  over  two. 

Q.  Two?    A.  Two  or  three;  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Boyle,  is  that  part  of  the  responsibilities  of  a 
leader  of  a  district;  why  then  recommendations  made  by  you  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  before  I  forget  it;  then  you 
disagree  with  Judge  Roesch,  who  testified  on  the  stand  here  that 
one  of  his  duties  as  district  leader  was  to  get  appointments  for 
citizens  of  the  district?  A.  My  duty  is  to  get  appointments  for 
all  citizens  I  can  get  appointments  for. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  after  you  were  selected  as 
leader  of  your  district  that  these  applications  were  made  to  you 
tor  recommendation  to  the  police  force  for  appointment?  A.  I 
have  recommended  more  prior  to  being  chairman  of  the  district 
than  I  have  since. 

Q.  Well,  in  recommending  men  for  appointment  to  the  police 
force,  have  you  selected  any  particular  commissioner  to  whom 
yon  recommended  men  for  appointment?    A.  No, 

Q.  What?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  clear  about  that?    A.  Yes,  sir;  clear  about  that 
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Q.  Have  you  thought  anything  further  about  that  little  circu- 
lar we  spoke  of  yesterday?  A.  Will  you  allow  me  to  see  that 
circular  again,  Mr.  Goff,  please? 

Q.  It  is  so  small  that  I  can  carry  it  in  my  pocket  (Shows  wit- 
ness circular.)  A  I  just  wanted  to  see  whether  this  paste  here 
was  fresh  or  not;  if  the  paste  they  stuck  on  this  here  —  was 
pasted  or  pinned. 

Q.  It  is  pasted.  A.  Yes;  it  is  pasted;  that  is  all  I  wanted  to 
see,  whether  that  was  pasted  or  pinned  in. 

Q.  What  bearing  would  that  have  upon  the  matter  —  whether 
it  was  pasted  or  pinned?  A.  Well,  I  would  see  whether  the 
person  has  misled  you  by  tacking  it  on  and  sending  it  to  you  and 
deceiving  you  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Of  course,  if  there  was  that  intention  to  mislead  me,  the 
misleading  could  have  been  done  by  pasting  as  well  as  by  pin- 
ning.   A.  Yes;  but  I  wanted  to  see  the  method  adopted. 

Q.  Now,  having  seen  the  method  adopted  in  this  matter,  has 
it  cleared  your  recollection  in  the  matter  to  your  knowledge? 
A.  Nothing  at  all ;  I  have  inquired  from  our  secretary,  and  he 
knows  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Who  is  the  secretary?    A.  Mr.  Sherman  Parker. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  old  paste?    A.  Yes;  it  is  pretty  old  paste. 

Q.  He  is  in  the  sheriff's  office?  A.  He  is  in  the  sheriff's 
office;  yes,  sir.  (Addressing  the  chair.)  It  is  one  of  those  tricks 
that  deceive  him,  you  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  select  Commissioner  Shoehan  as  a  special 
commissioner  to  whom  to  make  recomniondations?  A.  No, 
sir  ;1  did  not. 

Q.  For  appointment?    A.  T  did  not,  sir.    • 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  find  that  in  tliis  appointment  book  presented 
by  Mr.  Sheehan,  which  gives  the  names  of  the  applicants,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  recommend  them  to  him,  on 
whose  responsibility  he  appoints  them;  I  find  in  this  private 
appointment  book,  as  it  is  called,  and  put  in  evidence  by  Mr* 
Sheelian — let  me  see,  you  were  selected  leader  in  1892,  weren't 
you,  or  1893?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  about 
March,   1893. 

Q.  But,  of  course,  you  were  active  in  politics  before  that; 
you  have  been  active  in  politics  in  New  York  for  many  years? 
A.  Yes;  but  not  in  Tammany  Hall  organization,  no. 

Q.  I  find  that  on  December  19,  1892,  you  recommended  John 
H.  Allen,  77  Horatio  street,  for  appointment,  who  passed  and 
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was  appointed  by  Commissioner  Sheehan  and  credited  to  yoa; 
that  is  one?  A.  Yes;  weil,  I  will  answer  that;  Mr.  MacLean 
I  asked  to  appoint  him,  and  he  was  a  little  full,  and  he  would 
haTe  appointed  him  only  he  was  a  little  full. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all  right;  you  fell  back  on  Mr.  Sheehan?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  McKeon?  A.  He  is  the  alderman  of  onr 
district 

Q.  I  find  on  January  26,  1893,  that  Jeremiah  Sullivan  applied 
for  appointment  and  is  credited  by  Commissioner  Sheehan  to 
jou,  and  Mr.  McKeon;  do  you  remember  that  name?  A.  I  do; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  those  the  two  men  you  say  you  applied  for?  A. 
Those  are  the  two  men  I  recommended;  I  appeared  in  person 
and  recommended  those  two  men. 

Q.  Yes,  they  were  appointed;  well,  I  find  on  June  6,  1893, 
that  James  F.  Connors,  451  West  Sixteenth  street,  applied 
through  you,  and  you  were  credited  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  application;  that  is  three,  Mr.  Bojie?  A.  Yes;  I  guess 
you  will  find  flye;  and  there  is  one  over  in  Sixteenth  street 
besides  that;  I  had  obtained  two  in  Sixteenth  street  and  there 
is  one  other. 

Q.  On  June  7,  1893,  you  recommended  Charles  S.  Pollock, 
240  West  Sixteenth  street,   that  is  four?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see  if  we  can  find  that  fifth  one;  I  find  on 
October  17,  1893,  that  Edward  J.  Burke,  130  Charles  street, 
was  credited  to  you  as  an  applicant;  that  makes  the  fifth;  now, 
do  von  think  that  reaches  the  limit?  A.  I  don't  remember;  I 
think  there  are  two  in  Sixteenth  street. 

Q.  I  find  in  addition  to  the  limit  you  have  placed  that  on 
October  13th,  John  L.  Ross,  of  25  Charles  street,  applied,  and 
Was  credited  to  you;  that  is  six?  A.  Well,  I  won't  deny  any 
of  those;  I  do  not  remember  that  now.  though;  I  might  have 
had  a  dozen  if  they  had  asked  me  to. 

Q.  That  is  six;  well,  I  find  on  November  28,  1803,  Edmund 
R  Ottie,  of  43  James  street,  was  also  credited  to  you;  that 
Diakes  seven;  do  you  think  we  have  reached  the  limit  yet?  A. 
lean  not  say,  sir;  you  are  the  best  judge  of  that;  you  have 
tte  book  before  you,  and  I  have  not;  I  can  not  say;  it  would 
afford  me  great  pleasure  if  I  could  have  50,  if  they  would 
appoint  them;  they  came  to  me  and  I  had  to  do  it. 
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By  Chairman  Ijexow: 

Q.  Were  you  the  only  place  they  had  to  go  to  in  that  dii^ 
trict?  A.  I  don't  know  that;  I  am  a  citizen  in  that  district; 
I  don't  know  about  that 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  find  on  December  19th,  the  application  of  Matthews 
Silk,  176  Perry  street;  that  is  also  in  your  district  and  wai 
credited  to  you;  that  makes  eight?    A.  Was  he  appointed? 

Q.  No,  sir;  his  appointment  is  yet  pending?  A.  Well,  1 
keep  posted  in  those  appointments. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  look  on  a  little  further;  I  find  on  Decembei 
22,  189:^»,  Florence  O'Brien,  1816  Greenwich  street,  applied 
and  was  credited  to  you;  that  makes  nine;  now,  I  find  that  on 
January  6, 1894,  Thomas  P.  Tansey,  of  308  West  Sixteenth  street 
made  application,  and  he  was  credited  to  you;  that  makes  11 
Mr.  Boyle;  I  find  on  January  9th  of  this  year,  that  John  Mc 
Carthy,  400  West  street,  also  applied,  and  was  credited  to  you! 
A.  Were  those  applications  or  appointments;  were  those  men 
appointed? 

Q.  That  makes  11:  he  is  on  the  high  road  for  appointment; 
he  has  passed  the  doctor's  care  on  the  record;  now  I  find  thai 
on  January  15th,  of  this  year,  Charles  Yager,  of  23  Eighth  aTe- 
nne,  cipplied,  and  credited  to  you;  also  passed  the  doctor,  andoD 
the  high  road;  that  makes  13;  do  you  think  we  have  reached  the 
limit  yet?    A.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know. 

Q.  That  makes  three  in  the  month  of  January;  well,  now  1 
find  that  in  the  next  month  February  23,  1894,  David  S.  Grinnel 
of  95  Perry  street,  applied  and  was  credited  to  you,  and  be 
passed  the  doctors,  and  is  on  the  high  road;  that  makes  14;  1 
find,  on  May  18,  1894,  Michael  Kane,  of  117  Ninth  avenue,  ap 
plied  and  was  credited  to  you,  and  he  passed  the  doctors,  anc 
is  on  the  high  road;  that  makes  15,  does  it  not;  and  in  the  sanw 
month,  May  23,  1894,  Frank  T.  Flannigan,  345  West  Sixteentl 
street — that  is  a  peculiarly  fruitful  field;  he  applied  and  wai 
credited  to  you,  and  passed  the  doctors,  and  was  on  the  higJ 
road;  that  makes  16;  I  find  on  June,  the  next  month,  June  4tb 
James  Early,  290  West  Twelfth  street,  applied  and  was  credited 
to  you,  that  being  the  fourth  time  he  applied,  and  the  foorfl 
set  of  papers;  why,  that  makes  17;  it  seems  that  Mr.  Early  w» 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  too  short;  in  fact,  one  of  the  policemen,  10 
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feyle — we  had  evidence  here  that  a  man  who  was  quarter  of  an 
Ddi  too  short,  and  he  stretched  himself  out  by  some  process, 
Jid  applied,  and  he  was  appointed;  do  you  remember  whether 
here  was  a  similar  occurrence  with  this  man?  A.  I  don't  know; 
'.  kept  no  record  at  all;  I  indorsed  any  respectable  man,  and  in- 
lorsed  his  application. 

Q.  Have  we  reached  the  limit?    A.  I  hope  not. 

Q.  I  find  on  June  8,  the  same  year,  Richard  J.  Kelly,  550  West 
Pwelfth  street;  he  was  credited  to  you,  and  passed  the  doctors, 
ind  is  on  the  high  road;  why,  that  is  18;  the  same  month,  on 
Fune  18, 1  find  that  Louis  Young,  92  Christie  street,  was  credited 
to  yon,  and  he  passed  the  doctor,  and  is  on  the  high  road;  that 
U19?    A.  Ninety-two  what  street? 

Q.  Ninety-tvo  Christie.  A.  Christie;  Christie  or  Chris- 
topher? 

Q.  It  is  Christie  here;  Christopher  is  on  your  side,  and  Christie 
bon  the  other  side;  you  had  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  your  dis- 
trict?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  is  not  a  marker  to  applications  that  are  made  in  other 

departments  from  your  district,  is  it?  A.  I  am  sure  the  applica- 
tions—I  don't  know;  I  would  make  all  the  applications  I  could 
if  I  could  get  places  for  them;  I  would  be  only  too  happy. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  It  is  simply  characteristic  of  the  general  demands  you 
make  upon  the  other  departments  of  the  city  government?  A. 
I  won't  say  that,  sir;  I  do  not  make  any  demand  as  a  political 
party;  but  as  a  private  citizen. 

Q.  Is  your  indorsement  as  representative  of  the  dominant 
party  of  this  city  equivalent  to  an  emphatic  demand  for  a  place? 
A.  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 

By  Mr.  GofP: 

Q.  I  find  on  July  7,  1894,  there  was  William  B.  Dunlap,  628 
Hudson  street,  and  re-passed  the  doctor,  and  is  on  the  high  road, 
and  credited  to  you?  A.  It  shows  a  good  class  of  citizens  in 
our  assembly. 

Q.  That  makes  an  even  20;  now,  this  book  closes  on  July  2d; 
that  is  the  last  date  on  this  book ;  it  has  not  been  written  up 
atace  July  2d  of  this  year;  can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  how  many 
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you  haye  indorsed  for  appointment  since  that  date?  A.  I  could 
not;  I  kept  no  record  any  more  than  if  a  man  asked  for  an  in- 
dorsement I  give  it 

Q.  Evidently  you  did  not,  when  you  stated  about  two?  A^ 
I  thought  you  had  reference  to  appointment;  I  did  not  think 
about  recommendations  of  applications. 

Q.  I  find  among  the  names  to  whom  appointments  or  applicar 
tions  are  credited  in  this  private  appointment  book^  the  first 
name  on  the  list  is  John  C.  Sheehan;  he  is  a  district  leader  of 
Tammany  Hall?    A.  Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  The  Thirteenth  district?    A.  Yes;  the  Thirteenth  district 

Q.  I  find  that  for  the  same  period  of  time  that  I  have  gone 
over  touching  your  recommendations  for  appointment,  I  find 
that  Mr.  John  C.  Sheehan  has  exceeded  you  by  one,  that  is, 
he  having  21  as  a  district  leader,  recommending  to  himself  for 
appointment  as  police  commissioner  21  men  in  that  time. 

Senator  Cantor. — How  many  appointments  out  of  the  21T 

Mr.  Goff. — I  have  not  tabulated  this  just  yet 

Senator  Cantor. —  Those  are  recommendations. 

Mr.  Goff. — Of  course,  there  are  some  that  can  be  made  yet, 
some  appointments  that  can  be  made  yet  I  find  the  next  name 
here  James  P.  Keating.  He  is  a  leader  of  Tammany  HallT 
A.  Yes,    sir. 

Q.  What  district?  A.  I  think  the  Fourteenth;  I  am  not  posi- 
tive of  that 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  James  H.  Sluthworth;  is  he  a  leader? 

A.  No;  he  is  not 

Q.  He  is  an  alderman  A.  No;  Sluthworth  is  a  member  of 
Assembly. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Patrick  J.  Ryder,  alderman  of  the  Fifth 
district;  is  he  a  leader?    A.  No. 

Q.  He  is  not  a  leader  of  that  district?  A.  No;  he  is  an 
alderman. 

Q.  I  find  a  number  of  appointments  credited  to  him;  I  find 
the  name  of  Charles  Welde,  is  he  a  leader  of  a  district?  A. 
Yes;  the  Twenty-seventh. 

Q.  I  find  17  credited  to  Judge  Welde;  I  find  the  name  of 

B.  F.  McMahon;  that  is  Judge  McMahon,  isn't  it?  A.  Lee 
F.  McMahon.  ( 

Q  He  is  a  leader  of  the  district?  A.  There  is  a  Judge  Mc- 
Mahon; I  don't  know  his  name  though. 
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Q.  Seventeen  credited  to  him;  I  find  George  W.  Piunkitt;  la 
k  a  leader  of  the  district?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.And  we  find  15  credited  to  Mr.  Piunkitt;  I  find  the 
lame  of  Daniel  M.  Donnigan;  is  he  a  leader  of  a  district?  A. 
He  is  not 

Q.  Doesn't  he  hold  some  titular  dignity  or  oflSce?  A.  I  don't 
how;  I  don't  what  business  he  is  in. 

Q,  What  is  that?    A.  I  don't  know. 

By   Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  He  is  treasurer  of  Tammany  Hall,  is  he  not?  A.  Treas- 
urer; why  noy  he  is  not  treasurer. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  No,  he  is  not  treasurer — Wininsky,  or  something  like  that, 
aome  unpronounceable  name;  are  you  familiar  enough  in  Tam- 
many Hall  to  pronounce  the  Indian  names?  A.  No,  not  long 
enough  for  that. 

Q.  It  takes  some  time  to  know  the  ropes?  A.  My  experience 
baa  shown  me  what  the  ropes  are. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Alderman  Roach  here ;  is  he  the  leader  of 
•  district?    A.  I   don't  know   him. 

Q.  What?    A.  Oh,  Roach;  no,  he  is  not,  of  the  Fourth  district 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Edward  T.  Fitzpatrick;  is  he  a  leader  of 
a  district?    A.  Yes,  of  the  Fourth. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Harry  C.  Hart;  is  he  a  leader  of  a 
district?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  used  to  be  an  alderman?  A.  He  used  to  be  an 
Alderman. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Moses  Dinkelspiel  here;  is  he  a  leader 
o(  a  district?    A.  No. 

Senator  Pound. — He  is  a  member  of  the  Assembly. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Alderman  Joseph  Martin;  is  he  a 
leader  of  a  district?    A.  He  is  a  chairman  of  the  district. 

Q.  I  also  find  the  name  of  George  F.  Roesch,  Judge  Roesch; 
U  he  a  leader  of  a  district?    A.  No;  he  waa 

Q.  He  was?    A.  Yes;  he  is  an  ex. 

Q.  Nine  are  recorded  to  Mr.  Roesch's  account;  I  find  the 
luune  of  J.  W.  Hinckley,  Poughkeepsie,  230  Main  street;  is  he 
L.  606 
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a  leader  of  a  district  in  New  York?    A.  Not  in  New  Yoik; 
there  is  no  such  name  appears  on  the  rolL 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Alderman  Patrick  Boyden;  is  he  a 
leader  of  the  district?    A.  No,  sir;  he  is  an  alderman. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Bernard  F.  Martin;  is  he  a  leader  of  a 
district?    A.  He  is,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Meyer  J.  Stern;  is  he  a  leader  of  a 
district?    A.  I  don't  know,   sir. 

Senator  Cantor — He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly.     That  is  Meyer  Stern,  the  lawyer. 

(2.  I  find  the  name  of  the  Columbia  Chowder  club  that  we 
referred  to  yesterday;  is  that  individual  the  leader  of  a  dis- 
ti-ict?    A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Edward  C.  Shea;  is  that  gentleman 
tlie  leader  of  a  district?    A.  No;  he  is  not 

Q.  He  is  a  commissioner  of  charities  and  correctioiu!;  I 
find  the  name  of  Alderman  Jacob  C.  Wandt,  Pourteeift 
Assembly  district;  is  he  a  leader  of  the  district?  A.  No,  sir; 
he  is  not. 

Q.  He  is  an  alderman,  a  member  of  the  board  of  alderma; 
I  find  the  name  of  Hon.  Grant  P.  Taylor,  Chatham 
street,  New  York,  Orange  county,  N.  J.;  is  he  a  leader  of  a 
district?    A.  No,  sir;  he  is  not 

Chairman  Lexow. — He  was  Assemblyman  for  the  First  Orange 
district 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Georj?e  J.  Krauss;  is  he  a  leader  of  a 
district?    A.   No. 

(}.  Ts  he  an  alderman?    A.  No. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  leader  of  the  Music  Hall  in  the  upper 
Broadway?  A.  There  is  a  man  of  the  name  of  Krauss;  I 
don't  know  his  initials;  he  is  a  keeper  of  a  music  hall. 

Q.  I  find  a  number  of  appointments  and  applications  credited 
to  him;  I  find  the  name  of  Joseph  Blumenthal;  is  he  a  leader 
of  a  district?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  hold  office?  A.  Commissioner  of  taxes,  ex-mem- 
ber of  Assembly. 

Q.  T  find  the  name  of  Patrick  Maloney,  Owego,  Tioga  county. 
N.  Y.;  is  Mr.  Maloney  tiie  leader  of  a  district  here?  A  He 
is  not,   sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Mr.  Maloney?  A.  No,  rir; 
nothing. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  John  B.  Magoldrick  on  quite  a  numte 
o^  auplicattons;  is  he  a  leader  in  a  district?    A.  He  is  not 
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Q.  What  position  does  he  hold?  A.  He  is  attached  to  one  of 
the  courts  here,  the  city  court. 

Q.  Clerk  of  the  city  court,  and  secretary  of  Tammany  Hall? 
A.  I  don't  know  that  he  is  secretai*y. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  William  Dalton  here  credited  with  a 
namber  of  applications  and  appointments;  is  he  the  leader  of 
a  district?    A.  He  is. 

Q.  And  an  excise  commissioner;  I  find  the  name  of  Jacob  Sea- 
bold;  is  he  a  leader  of  a  district?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  district?    A.  The  Thirtieth,  I  think.  . 

Q.  Twenty-ninth?  A.  Twenty-ninth  or  Thirtieth;  I  do  not 
know  which.' 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  I^e  Philips;  is  he  a  leader  of  a  dis- 
trictV    A.  He  is  uot. 

Q.  What  position  does  Mr.  Phillips  occupy?  A.  Well,  there 
is  a  party  of  that  name  in  the  civil  service. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Philip  Benjamin  here;  is  he  a  leader 
of  a  district?    A.  No,  he  is  not. 

Q.  He  was  an  alderman?  A.  Yes,  sir;  alderman  of  the  Eighth 
dirtriet 

Q.  By  the  way,  I  find  that  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lee  Phillips'  ap- 
plication, that  is  somewhat  interesting,  that  Michael  Gallagher, 
258  West  One  Hundred  and  Third  street;  he  was  first  discovered 
to  have  varicose  veins;  he  was  rejected;  he  seems  to  have  passed 
over  the  varicose  veins  and  was  appointed  on  January  3,  1894, 
^ith  a  civil  service  percentage  of  91  63-100;  that  is  not  for  you, 
Mr.  Boyle;  of  course,  I  am  merely  reading  it  from  the  record; 
of  course,  you  do  not  know  anything  about  that;  John  Reilly, 
Tenth  Assembly  district;  is  he  a  leader?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  the  name  of  Charles  Parks  here;  is  he  a  leader 
of  a  district?    A.  He  is  not. 

Q.  He  is  alderman?    A.  Alderman  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  From  the  same  Assembly  district  Mr.  Sheehan  is  the 
leader?    A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Thirteenth. 

Q.  And  there  are  13  appointments  credited  to  him?  A.  He 
b  an  active  man. 

Q.  I  find  the   name  of  Charles  P.   McClellan  here,   40  Wall 

street;  is  he  a  district  leader?    A.  He  is  not;  president  of  the 

Itoard  of  aldermen. 

Q.  Charles  P.  McClellan?    A.  No;  Charles  P.  is  Senator. 

().  I  find  the  name  of  William  J.  McEenney;  is  he  a  district 

Ittder;  he  used  to  be  in  the  county  clerk's  office?    A.  There  is 
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in  m J  memor J — ^I  do  not  know  his  initials — ^he  is  a  leader  ot  i 
district  on  the  east  side,  the  Fifth. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Featherstone  here;  is  he  a  district 
leader?    A.  He  is,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  credited  with  a  number;  I  find  the  name  of  Lawrence 
Delmour  here;  is  he  a  district  leader?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Several  are  credited  to  him;  1  find  the  name  of  Patrick 
Divver  here;  is  he  a  district  leader?  A.  He  is;  or  was;  he  is  not 
at  the  present  time;  he  is  under  the  head  of  ex. 

Q.  I  tind  the  name  of  Kobert  S.  Peterson  here;  is  he  a  district 
leader?    A.  Peterson;  no. 

Q.  Do '  you  recognize  the  gentleman  as  complaint  clerk  at 
police  headquarters?  A.  No;  I  know  a  party  of  the  name;  but 
1  don't  know  his  initials. 

Q.  You,  of  course,  do  not  know;  I  find  the  name  of  Timothy 
J.  Campbell  here;  is  he  a  district  leader?    A.  No. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  John  J.  Ryan  here. 

Chairman  Lexow. — He  was  alderman  here. 

Q.  Department  of  public  works,  John  J.  Byan;  is  he  a 
district  leader?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is. 

Q.  What  district  is  Mr.  Ryan  a  leader  of?  A.  I  thmk  the 
Twenty-fifth  or  Twenty-sixth. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Timothy  D.  Sullivan;  is  he  a  district 
leader?    A.  He  is,  sir;  and  a  Senator  as  well. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  William  H.  Burke;  is  he  a  district 
leader?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  police  judge?    A.  And  a  police  judge. 

Q.  A  good  many  are  credited  to  Mr.  Burke;  I  find  the  name 
of  John  T.  Oakley;  is  he  a  district  leader?    A.  No;  he  is  not 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  He  is  an  alderman,  is  he  not?  A.  There  is  an  alderman; 
but  I  don't  know  his  initials. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Augustus  T.  Docharty  here;  is  he  a  dis- 
trict leader?    A.  He  is  not  sir. 

Q.  And  does  he  hold  a  public  position  in  this  city  so  far  as 
you  know?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  WTiat  position,  if  you  know?  A.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
dock  department. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  John  B.  Shea;  is  he  a  district  leader? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What    district.    Thirtieth?    A.  Either    Twenty-ninth  or 

Thirtieth. 
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Q.  I  find  the  name  of  F.  P.  Hummell;  is  he  a  district  leader? 
A.  He  is  not 

Q.  Assemblj',  isn't  he?    A«  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Assembly  district;  that  is,  it 
is  credited  to  him?    A.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Q.  And  James  C.  McShane,  credited  to  him;  the  Assembly- 
man of  the  Thirteenth  Assembly  district,  is  he?  A.  No;  South- 
worth  is  Assemblyman  there. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Judge  Thomas  F.  Grady;  is  he  a  district 
leader?    A.  He  is  not 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Joseph  B.  Newberger;  is  he  a  district 
leader?    A.  He  is  not 

Q.  He  is  a  judge  in  one  of  the  courts;  I  find  the  name  of  John 
F.  Carroll;  is  he  a  district  leader?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  district?    A.  The  Sixteenth. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  Twelfth?    A.  No;  the  Sixteenth. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Alderman  William  Pate;  is  he  a  district 
leader?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  An  alderman;  I  find  the  name  of  Peter  1.  Dooling,  Seven- 
teenth Assembly  district;  is  he  a  district  leader?  A.  He  is;  yes, 
sir; 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Captain  Devery  here;  is  he  a  district 
leader?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  occupy  in  New  York — police  captain? 
A.  Police  captain. 

Q.  And  the  person  whom  he  recommends  is  his  brother, 
Stephen  P.  Devery,  and  he  has  passed  and,  of  course,  is  on  the 
high  road;  I  find  the  name  of  E.  Ellery  Anderson  here;  is  he 
a  district  leader?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  His  candidate  passed,  and  is  on  the  high  road;  I  find 
the  name  of  William  Sulzer  here,  credited  with  several  applica- 
tions; is  be  a  district  leader?    A.  He  is  not,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  tlie  ex-Speaker,  I  suppose?  A.  The  ex-Speaker  of 
Assembly. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Frank  Tweed  here;  is  Frank  Tweed  a 
district  leader?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  —  I  ask  you  now,  Mr.  Boyle,  as  a 
gentleman  very  well  acquainted  with  New  York  and  its  life,  if 
you  remember  that  particular  leading  papers  here  devoting  a 
page  or  two  to  Mr.  Tweed's  fraudulent  procuration  of  licenses; 
do  you  remember  that?  A.  I  remember  reading  such  an  article, 
but  I  do  not  know  the  party.  , 
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Q.  You  remember  the  Pequod  club?    A.  I  do  not  remember 
the  party. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  Louis  Munzinger;  is  he  a  leader  o(  a 
district?    A.  He  is  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  With  regard  to  this  application,  I  simply  read  tor 
the  record,  not  as  a  question  for  Mr.  Boyle.  In  regard  to  thia 
application,  credited  to  Louis  Munzinger,  of  Timothy  J.  Donohne, 
Jr.,  347  West  Twenty-seventh  street,  who  was  recommended  by 
a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Grant  B.  Taylor,  as  well  as  Mr.  Munrin- 
ger,  but  Mr.  Taylor  seems  to  have  withdrawn  his  recommendar 
tion  for  some  reason.  But  notwithstanding  Mr.  Taylor's  with- 
drawal, Mr.  Donohue  passed  and  is  on  the  high  road  to  appoint- 
ment. 

Q.  I  find  here  the  name  of  Patrick  Sarsfield  Cassidy,  city 
editor  of  the  Mercury;  is  he  a  district  leader?    A.  No. 

Q.  He  is  credited  with  an  appointment;  I  find  the  name  here 
of  Sergeant  John  J.  Hanley;  is  he  a  disti'ict  leader?  A.  He  is 
not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Hanley  recommends  his  brother,  Richard  L.  Hanley— 
I  wish  to  correct  that — it  is  not  Hanley;  I  mistook  the  n*8  and 
r's;  it  is  Harlev — John  J. 

Chairman  Lexow. — That  is  ex-Congressman. 

Mr.  Goff. — 'So,  that  is  Hardy;  no,  that  is  another  individual. 
Q.   I   find   appointments   credited   to   Aldc?rriian   Frank  G. 
l^inf,^  Seventeenth  Assemblv  district?    A.  Ho  is  not  a  leader. 

Q.  Is  he  a  district  leader?    A.  No;  he  is  n«»t. 

(2.  J  find  Mr.  Lee  Phillip's  name  auaiu  here  recommending 
James  Books;  Hooks  seems  to  have  ca««jht  on;  J  find  the 
name*  of  Alderman  William  H.  Murj)hy;  i;^  h.?  a  district  leader? 
A.  He  is  not,  sir. 

Q.  T  find  the  name  of  John  ^laitln  here;  is  he  a  district 
Iradoi ;  do  you  know?    A.  He  is  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  1  find  the  name  of  Andrew  J.  White  here;  is  he  a  dia- 
trict    leader?     A.   He   is   not. 

().   He  is  dock   commissioner?    A.   Yes. 

(J.  I  find  the  name  of  John  B.  Saxton;  is  he  a  leader?  A. 
'^'v^,   811. 

ii.  I  find  the  name  of  Louis  Drypoucher;  is  he  a  district 
leader?    A.  He  is  not. 

Q.   Wliat  is  he?    A.  An   ex-Assoniblyman. 

Q.  Alderman  Peter  Geeks  of  the  Twenty-third  ward;  ia  be 
a  d!BU*ict  leader?    A.  He  is  not.  sir. 
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Q.  lie  is  an  alderman;  I  find  liere  the  name  of  Henrj  Brady, 

captain    oi    the   Twentieth   election   district;   could   you,    Mr. 

I?o\U»,  accomplished  bs  you  are  in   the  ways  of  city  politics, 

coijid  you   tell  us  what  that  iniMns?    A.  The  captain  of   the 

elc/«i«»u   (iibtiict. 

Q.  That  is  Henry  Brady,  as  capU'.'j  of  tJi<»  Twentieth  i*Ieo- 
tiun  '.IkMrlct?  A.  Each  and  evci  \  Assein'jiy  district  has  a  num- 
ber of  i,i{*ction  districts,  and  tiioy  are  conunaiuleJ  by  a  captain. 
Q.  Thi  captain  of  an  eleccion  district  is  recognized  by  his 
of^jijil  title?  A.  He  is  reco^^ni/^od  by  the  chairman  of  the 
organization. 

Q.  He  is  recognized  evidently  by  a  police  commissioner, 
because  this  is  the  police  commissioners'  book?  A.  That  I 
do  not  know;  I  do  not  know  what  title  he  has  there. 

Q.  John  P.  Windolph;  is  he  a  leader  of  a  district?  A.  He 
is  not. 

Q.  Does  he  occupy  any  official  position?  A.  No;  not  so  far 
as  I  know;  he  is  an  alderman. 

Q.  I  find  the  name  of  James  B.  Lyon  from  Albany;  is  he  a 
district  leader  in  this   city?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  does  he  occupy  any  official  position?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Jacob  A.  Michnacht;  is  he  a  district  leader?    A.  He  is 
not. 
Q.  What  is  he;  an  Assemblyman?    A.  No;  I  don't  know. 
Q.  He  is  a  candidate  now.  and  was  in  the  Assembly  last  year, 
am  I  right?    A.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Chairman    Lexow. — What   is   the  first   name? 
]Mr.    Goff. — Jacob    A. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes;  he  waa  an  Assemblyman. 
Q.  James  Owens;  he  is  an  alderman,  is  he  not?    A.  Owens? 
Q.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fourth  street?    A.  I  do  not  know;  there  is  an  alderman  named 
Owens. 

Q.  He  isn't  a  leader,  is  he?  A.  No;  he  is  not  a  leader. 
Mr.  GofT. — Of  course,  these  matters  that  we  have  read  are 
only  samples  of  the  many  times  they  are  referred  to  in  this  book, 
and  they  cover  the  great  majority — overwhelming  majority — 
of  applications  and  appointments  that  are  credited.  Knowing 
Mr.  Boyle  as  I  do,  I  made  free  with  his  information  this  morning 
that  T  could  get  it  on  record  as  to  his  knowledge  on  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  these  respective   gentlemen,   whose  names 
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I  called  out    Mr.  Boyle,  I  aia  very  much  obliged  to  you.  la 
Mr.  Tekulsky  here?    (Yes.)    Is  Mr.  Smith  here?    (Yea) 

Morris  Tekulsky,  recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  examined  by  Mr.  Goff,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Mr.  Tekulsky,  you,  up  to  a  recent  date,  were  president  of 
the  Central  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  in  this  city;  were  you 
not?    A.  Up  to  a  little  over  two  years  ago. 

Q.  And  since  that  time  you  have  been,  I  believe,  president  of 
the  State  Central  Association?  A.  The  State  Association;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Tekulsky,  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  you  any  questions 
now  concerning  the  relations  of  the  liquor  dealers  to  the  police, 
because  I  am  too  busy  to  take  up  that  matter;  but  this  one  ques- 
tion I  want  to  ask  you,  or  at  least  upon  one  subject,  and  only 
upon  one  subject;  how  many  men  do  you  have  appointed  grand 
jurors  of  this  county?  A.  1  do  not  believe  that  I  had  any;  I,  at 
one  time,  was  associated  on  the  committee  with  wholesale 
liquor  dealers,  and  there  we  talked  the  matter  over;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  one  or  two  names  were  sent  in :  who  they  are  I  do  not 
remember;  whether  they  were  sent  in  and  appointed  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Sent  in  by  who?  A.  Well,  it  came  from  the  Wholesale 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association. 

Q.  They  were  sent  in  by  the  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  who  are  the  officers  of  that  association?  A.  I  am 
not  positive  whether  Mr.  Ross  or  Mr.  Kersey  was  president  at 
the  time;  Mr.  Smith  was  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  Smith  had  that 
matter  in  hand;  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Mr. what?    A.  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.  Had  what?  A.  Sent  in  those  two  or  three  names;  I  am  not 
positive  who  they  are. 

Q.  To  whom  did  Mr.  Smith  send  the  names?  A.  He  can 
answer  better  than  I,  because  it  is  so  long  a  time  ago  that  I  do 
not  exactly  remember. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Tekulsky,  and  the  sug- 
gestions or  selection  of  names  for  appointment  on  the  grand  jury 
of  this  county  w\as  a  very  important  proceeding;  now,  I  want 
you  to  tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  matter;  and  what  part 
yon  played  in  it,  in  your  individual  capacity?  A.  I  don't  believe 
that  I  played  much  of  any  part  in  it;  any  more  than  discussing 
the  matter;  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  good,  honorable 
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business  men;  men  who  were  not  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  the  business;  who  could  judge  a  cajae  far  better  than  those 
who  were  in  the  business;  that  they  ought  to  try  and  get  some 
names  and  send  them  in  to  the  proper  authorities;  I  do  not  re- 
member whether  they  were  sent  in  to  the  sheriff  or  to  whom. 

Q.  Some  names;  what  nameS;  and  for  what  purpose?  A.  To 
get  a  proper  tribunal. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon?  A.  To  get  a  proper  tribunal  to  hear 
the  cases — a  proper  grand  jury. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  up  to  that  time,  there  had  not  been 
a  proper  tribunal  or  grand  jury  in  this  county?  A.  I  always  be- 
lieved that  there  were  men  selected  for  the  grand  jury,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  so  now,  that  are  prejudiced;  who  do  not  consider 
the  cases  as  they  are  brought  before  them,  but  they  allow  their 
prejudices  to  run  away  with  them;  I  think  now,  that  it 
is  far  better  to  have  honest,  upright  men  as  grand  jurors,  who 
have  no  aflfiliations  in  any  way  with  politics,  or  anything  of  that 
kind;  it  is  better  for  the  community  and  better  for  the  people 
at  large. 

Q.  We  all  agree  with  you  in  that,  Mr.  Tekulsky;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  dissenting  voice  to  that  in  New  York?  A.  And  I,  as  a 
citizen,  would  ask  you  or  any  other  man  to  send  in  names;  good, 
proper,  honest  men. 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes.  It  is  very  praiseworthy/  indeed.  We  all 
agree  to   that  J 

By    Chairman   Lexow : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  thereby  to  impugn  the  good  faith  and 
honesty  and  integrity  of  those  who  select  the  grand  jury?  A. 
No;  I  do  not  ! 

Q.  Why  did  you  suppose  then  that  they  needed  any  assistance 
from  you?    A.  Just  as  much  as  they  do  from  any  other  citizen. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  \ 

Q.  Did  they  ask  assistance  from  any  other  citizen?  A.  I  do 
not  know.  i 

Q.  To  your  knowledge?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  they  needed  it  as  much  from  you  as  any 
other  citizen?  A.  I  should  think  it  was  the  duty  of  every  citi- 
zen to  be  interested  in  the  selection  of  the  grand  jury. 

Senator  Q'Connor. — Who  selects  the  grand  juries  in  this  city? 

Mr.  Goff. — The  chief  judges  in  the  several  courts,  together 
with  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions. 
L.  607 
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Chairman  Lexow. — ^And  the  county  clerk? 
Mr.  Goff. — ^And  the  county  clerk. 
Senator  O'Connor. — They  make  up  the  grand  jury? 
Mr.  Goff. — They  are  the  boards  yes;  they  select  the  grand  joi] 
list  from  the  gentlemen  last  called — ^jurors  from  the  dty  (^ 
New  York.    The  grand  jury  list  is  not  selected  by  lot    The  lis 
is  made  up  by  this  board  for  the  selection  of  the  grand  juroi 
once  a  year,  the  jury  year — the  legal  year — commencing  on  th 
1st  of  October  each  year,  and  the  list  of  grand  jurors  is  reviae 
added  to  or  taken  from,  according  as  these  gentlemen  who  ai 
charged  by  law  with  that  duty    think  proper  to  do  sa    Bi 
the  selection  of  the  list  is  absolutely  within  their  discretion,  an 
subject  to  their  disposition. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Tekulsky,  when  did  you  first  interest  yourse 
in  the  selection  of  grand  juries  for  this  city  and  county;  wha 
year?  A.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  year;  I  am  jm 
as  much  interested  now  as  I  ever  was. 

Q.  Did  you  not  at  one  time,  or  during  one  year,  when  you  sa; 
that  you  were  in  consultation  with  a  committee  of  the  Whole 
sale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association;  didn't  you  particularly  interest 
yourself  then  as  to  the  selection  of  the  men  that  you  thought 
would  make  i)roper  and  competent  grand  jurors?  A  Well, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  was  any  more  interested;  but  that  we 
spoke  of  the  matter  in  our  association. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Tekulsky,  that  you  wanted  to  get  mai 
engaged  in  the  liquor  trade  upon  that  grand  jury?  A.  I  never 
advocated  it,  and  am  not  in  favor  of  it  now. 

Q  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  send  in  the  names  of  men,  of 
some  persons,  who  wei*e  engaged  in  the  wine  or  liquor  trade  in 
the  wholesale  department  of  it;  will  you  swear  it  now?  A  I 
will  positively  swear  I  never  sent  in  any  names  that  I  knew 
was   in   the   liquor  business. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  in  the  names  of  any  man  or  men  to  any 
person  for  appointment  on  the  grand  jury?  A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I  ever  did. 

Q.  W^ill  you  sw^ear  you  did  or  did  not?  A.  I  won't  swear  to 
that. 

Q.  If  you  did  send  in  names  for  appointment  on  the  grand 
jury  how  was  it  that  you  interested  yourself;  what  particular 
interest  had  you,  Morris  Tekulsky,  to  send  in  names  for  appoint- 
ment or  selection  as  grand  jurors  in  this  county?  A.  I  do  not 
claim  now  that  I  did  send  in  any  names. 
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Q.  Bat  you  are  in  donbt  about  it^  A.  I  am,  but  I  remember 
ipeaking  of  the  matter;  I  remember  there  was  something  in  it, 
but  ^hat  it  is  just  now  I  am  unable  to  say  positively. 

Q.  How  did  the  matter  come  up  if  you  remember?  A.  That 
I  do  not  remember,  how  it  came  up. 

.  Q.  Can't  you  tell  us  how  that  very  interestin^:  question  cou- 
earning  the  selection  of  grand  jurors  or  the  selection  of 
uues  to  the  ?i*and  jurors  of  this  county  came  up  for  discus- 
lion  or  conversation?    A.  I  could  not  at  this  present  time. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  such  trifling  iiuponance,  during  your 
tasy  life,  that  yoij  cnn  not  recollect  it?  A.  There  is  a  great 
many  things  that  occur  to  me  that  at  times  I  forget  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  write  to  any  one  for  names?  A.  I  may 
have;  I  can  not  say  I  did  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  did?  A.  I  do  not  know  positively; 
ua 

Q.  What?    A.  Positively,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Murphy,  let  me  have  that  letter;  is  that  your  signa- 
ture, Mr.  Tekulsky?  (Showing  witness  letter.)  A.  That  is; 
jw,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  signature?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

(Letter  referred  to  marked  Exhibit  2  for  identification, 
Xovember  1,  1894,  L.  W.  H.) 

Q.  Kow,  I  have  shown  you  the  signature  to  thi^J  letter?  A. 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  its  contents?    A.  ]   do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  to  whom  it  was  written?    A|  I  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  then,  I  will  deal  frankly  with  you,  and  will  read 
the  letter?    A.  All  right. 

Q.  Printed  heading,  "Morris  Tekulsky,  Sample  room,  113 
Park  Kow,  and  5  New  Chambers  street.  Imported  wines, 
liquors  and  segars.  New  York,  June  20,  1891.  J.  P.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Kemble  building,  city.  T)ear  Sir:  Yours,  with  names 
^'d»  duly  received  3'esterday.  You  have  done  so  well  wi(h 
those  two,  I  take  the  libertv  to  ask  von  to  trv  and  send  me  four 
^^  Jive  more  names  if  vou  can-  You  have  time  until  about  the 
DiicUle  of  July  to  do  it  in.  Ilo])in?:  you  will  favor  me  with  the 
«ame,  I  am,  very  truly  yours,  Morris  Tekulsky."  Now,  after 
Jading  that  letter,  Mr.  Tekulsky,  does  it  refresh  your  memory 
^ujthing  about  this  ftrpt  portion,  "Yours  with  names,  was  duly 
deceived/  yesterday.  You  have  done  well  with  those  two." 
What  names  were  received?    A.  T  conld  not  tell  you. 
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Q.  Can't  you  tell  anything  about  that?    A«  I  do  not— 

Q.  Now,  as  I  stated  before,  that  that  matter  did—  A-  We 
did  discuss  the  matter. 

Q.  Please  answer  my  question?  A.  I  can  not  remember  the 
names. 

Q.  Your  memory  has  suddenly  became  a  blank?  A.  Ko,  or; 
it  has  not  suddenly  become  a  blank. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  this  letter?  A.  Well, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  I  wrote  that  letter. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that;  do  you  remember  aBything 
on  the  subject-matter  of  which  this  letter  treats?  A  I  do;  I 
remember  that  this  is  a  matter  that  we  spoke  of,  and  probably 
Mr.  Smith  sent  me  a  couple  of  names,  and  I  thanked  him  for  it; 
that  is  about  what  that  letter  means. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  names  he  sent  you?  A  Biat 
I  can  not  say;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  names  he  sent  you?    A.  1  do  not 

Q.  What  did  you  write  to  him  for  more  names  for?  A- 1 
■could  not  say  now. 

Q.  Your  memory  has  again  become  a  blank?  A.  It  has  on 
tbiJt  subject 

Q.  And  you  will  it  to  be  a  blank  on  that  subject?  A  So; 
if  you  can  refresh  my  memory,  I  will  help  you. 

Q.  I  am  industriously  trying  to  do  it;  so  far  we  have  fairly 
succeeded;  now  you  state  those  two;  "You  have  done  so  weD 
with  those  tw^o;"  what  two?  A.  I  suppose  they  were  two  good 
men. 

Q.  Then  you  have  some  recollection  about  that,  inasmncbas 
you  are  now  able  to  determine  they  were  good  men?  A.  I  don*t 
say  so;  I  said  I  supposed  they  were  good  men;  that  is  the  reaww 
I  wrote  the  letter. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  written  the  letter  if  they  were  not 
good  men?    A.  No;  I  do  not  suppose  I  would. 

Q.  This  letter  referring  to  these  two  good  men,  and  that  he 
did  so  well  with  those  tw^o;  can't  you  tell  us  what  you  did  with 
those  two  men?  A.  I  can  not;  I  do  not  remember  what  I  did 
with  them. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Good  in  what  respect?  A.  Character  and  availability!  ^ 
'4:hink  they  were  business  men. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  were  they  available?  A.  Well,  from  the  time  that  I 
receiyed  it,  I  suppose  I  looked  into  the  matter  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  men  they  were;  whether  they  were  business  men. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  With  what  object  in  view?  A.  Well,  the  object  in  view 
was,  I  suppose,  at  the  time,  to  try  and  get  some  of  the  proper 
authorities,  whoever  they  were;  I  do  not  know  now  who  the 
really  proper  authorities  is  to  appoint  the  grand  jury;  to  see 
that  the  grand  jurors  would  be  men  who  were  not  prejudiced 
against  our  trade  in  general. 

Q.  To  see  the  grand  jurors  were  not  prejudiced  against  your 
trade;  well,  Mr.  Tekulsky,  you  must  have  had  some  one  in  view, 
through  whose  influence  you  could  induct  these  names  into  the 
new  grand  jury  that  was  about  to  be  impaneled  that  year;  you 
must  have  had  some  one  in  view?  A.  I  do  not  remember  just 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Oh,  yes,  you  do;  you  say  you  inquired  into  their  character? 
A.  I  say,  I  suppose  I  must  have;  > 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  it?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  forgotten  everything  about  it?  A.  I  certainly 
have  a  faint  recollection  of  something  of  that  kind;  but  the  real 
particulai'S  about  it  I  do  not  remember. 

Q..  Don't  you  remember  the  name  of  one  man  that  was  sent 
you?    A.  No;  I  do  not  remember  it  at  all. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  the  interference  by  an  individual,  in  the  way  of  ap- 
pointment of  grand  juries  in  this  county,  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance? A.  I  believe  it  is  customary,  as  I  understand,  that 
there  are  thousands  of  gentlemen  in  this  town  send  in  their 
names. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Who  gave  you  to  understand  that?  A.  I  have  heard  it 
generally  spoken  of. 

Q.  Tell  me  one  man  that  you  ever  heard  speak  that  way,  that 
It  was  customary  for  thousands  of  citizens  to  send  names  in 
for  appointment  to  the  grand  jury;  tell  me  the  name  of  one 
num?    A,  I  can  not  name  one  in  particular. 
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Q.  The  matter  of  fact  is,  what  you  said  at  that  time  is  not 
true;  isn't  that  so?  A.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  that  it  is  not 
true. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  know  it  was  not  true,  why  did  you  swear  to 
it?    A.  Well,  I  have  always  understood. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  for  your  reasons — not  what  you  unde^ 
stood ;  if  you  did  not  know  it  was  true,  why  did  you  swear  it 
here?    A.  That  I  do  not  know  it  was  true? 

Q.  If  you  did  not  know  it  was  true? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Mr.  Goff  is  asking  for  your  reasons  in  swearing  to  it?  A. 
I  do  not  propose  to  swear  to  anything  unless  it  is  so. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  \ 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  swear  to  anything  you  do  not  fed 
disposed  to;  I  am  asking  you  a  fair  question;  will  you  answer 
my  question,  please?    A.  Repeat  that 

Q.  (Read  by  the  stenographer.)  If  you  did  not  know  it  was 
true,  why  did  you  swear  to  it  here?  A.  I  did  not  intend  to 
swear  to  it  if  I  did  not  know  it  was  true. 

Q.  You  have  been  swearing  to  things  you  did  not  intend  to 
swear  to?    A.  I  may  have  said  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Will  you  please  reflect  a  little  before  you  swear  so  reck- 
lessly; now  I  ask  you  again,  did  you  not  send  the  name  of  a 
man  called  Marshall?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Wait  a  while  until  I  get  my  question ;  did  you  not  sead  lo 
some  person  or  persons,  the  name  of  a  Mr.  Marshall  for  appoint* 
ment  upon  the  grand  jury  as  a  grand  juror?    A.  I  do  not  know 
as  I  did. 
Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?    A.  I  will  not 
Q.  Then  we  understand  you,  Mr.  Tekulsky,  that  you  are  not 
prepared  to  swear  as  to  whether  or  no  you  did  send  names  to 
some  persons  for  appointment  on  the  grand  jury?    A.  That  i* 
right  » 

Q.  That  is  right,  and  you  may  have  done  so?    A.  I  may  have^ 
Q.  And  isn't  it  likely  you  did  so?    A.  It  may  have  been. 
Q.  It  is  probable  now,  isn't  it?    A.  It  may  be  so;  I  do  no* 
remember.  i 

Q.  It  may  be  so,  from  the  language  of  this  letter,  Mr-^ 
Tekulsky?  A.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  me  belief^ 
It  is  80. 

Q.  It  is  so  intelligently  expressed,  "You  have  done  so  w^ 
wtth  those  two,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  try 
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OB  four  more;*'  the  names  of  the  two  men  you  received  from 
Mr.  Smith  to  whom  you  directed  this  letter— you  sent  those 
names  to  some  person  as  competent  and  qualified  men  to  be 
named  for  the  grand  jury,  did  you  not?  A.  I  suppose  I  did; 
I  suppose  I  may  have;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  us  to  whom  you  sent  these  names?    A.  I 
can  not 
Q.  Well,  was  it  to  some  person  in  oflQce?    A.  I  could  not  say. 
Q.  Was  it  to  a  person  not  holding  office?    A.  That  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  To   whom    would  you   likely   send   those  names  to,   for 
appointment  on  the  grand  jury?    A.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  I 
OTppose  that  the  chances  are  I  would  send  them  to  the  district 
attorney's  office. 
Q.  To  the  district  attorney's  office?    A.  I  should  judge  so. 
Q.  When  you  say  to  the  district  attorney's  office,  do  you  mean 
to  the  office  as  separate  from  the  individual — from  the  distiict 
attorney?    A.  I  would  send  it  right  into  the  district  attorney's 
oice,  I  suppose. 
Q.  The  district  attorney's  office  is  quite  a  large  institution, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  assistants  there,  and  deputies,  and 
deiks;  what  I  want  to  know  is,  this  business  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  district  attorney's  office — the  sending  of  names 
for  appointment  on  the  grand  jury — that  was  not  the  district 
attorney's  business?    A.  If  it  is  not,  that  is  the  first  information 
I  have  got;  I  understood  it  was. 

By    Chairman   Lexow : 

Q.  You  understood  it  was  district  attorney's  business?  A.  I 
understand  it  now. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Your  present  recollection  is,  you  sent  the  names  into  the 
district  attorney's  office?  A.  I  think  I  may  have,  and  I  may 
hart  never  done  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Before  that  letter  was  read  you  to-day  you  substantially 
Jidmitted  on  the  record  here  that  you  had  sent  names  in  for 
appointment  on  the  grand  jury?  A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  I 
^d  that  I  had;  T  think,  if  you  read  over  the  evidence,  I  do  not 
ttitn^  I  said  positively  I  had  sent  In  names. 
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Q.  Well,  you  did  not  say  positively  that  you  had;  your  best 
recollection  is  you  did?    A.  I  may  have. 

ii.  Don't  you  know  that  the  district  attorney  of  this  coirntj 
tiies  the  very  cases  in  reference  to  which  the  grand  juries 
hand  in  indictments;  you  know  that,  don't  you?    A.  Yes,  si?, 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  proper,  as  the  representative  of  an  orgaui- 
zatiou,  the  members  of  which  were  brought  before  the  grand 
jury  on  the  charges,  that  you  should  apply  to  the  district 
attorney,  the  officer  who  would  try  those  charges,  co  secure 
a  friend  in  court?  A.  I  would  say  this,  that  up  to  the  present 
time,  I  have  always  understood  that  the  district  attorney  wa§ 
the  proper  person  who  selects  the  grand  Jury. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Then  at  the  time  you  sent  these  names  to  the  district 
attorney  you  were  under  the  impression —    A.  I  do  not— 

Q.  Listen  to  my  question;  you  were  under  the  impression  that 
you  were  sending  them  to  the  man  who  had  the  power  of 
appointment  to  the  grand  jury?  A.  I  will  not  acknowledge 
I  sent  them  to  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  it;  do  not  repeat  my  question,  please; 
answer  it  and  do  not  repeat  it;  will  you  deny  it  under  oath 
there  as  you  are  to-day?    A.  I  will  deny  under  oath  that  it  i»- 

Q.  Answer  my  question;  will  you  deny  under  oath  that  yofl 
did  not  send  names  to  the  district  attorney  of  this  county  tffi 
appointment  on  the  grand  jury?    A.  I  will  not 

Q.  And  .it  the  time  you  sent  those  names  to  the  district 
jiltorney  you  then  was  under  the  believe,  Mr.  Tekulsky,  that 
the  district  attorney  was  the  appointing  power  of  the  grand 
jury  in  this  county?    A-  Will  you  allow  me  one  moment 

Q.  Certainly,  I  will  allow  you?  A.  When  I  said  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  it  was  an  error;  1  did  not  mean  to  say  the  difr 
tri<-t  attorney;  I  meant  to  say  the  sheriff;  that  is  the  party  I 
always  understood. 

Q.  That  is  it;  then  you  correct  all  your  testimony  so  f ar  a0 
the  district  attorney  is  concerned?  A.  So  far  as  the  district 
attorney   is  concerned;   I   mean  the  sheriff. 

Q.  Then  was  it  to  the  sheriff  you  sent  those  names?  A  U 
I  sent  any;  I  did, 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  that?  A.  If  I  sent  any  names,  I  must 
have  sent  them  there. 
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Q.  Who  was  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  June,  1891?  A.  I 
do  not  remember  now;  I  can  go  back — 

Q.  It  was  Mr.  Gorman,  wasn't  it?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Sheriff  Gorman?    A.  I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Have  the  questions  of  the  chairman,  relating?  to  the  duties 
of  the  district  attorney  prosecuting  indictments  found  by  the 
grand  jury,  enabled  you  to  refresh  and  correct  your  memory? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hasn't  the  fact  that  that  question  put  to  you  shown  to 
you  the  impropriety  of  your  action  in  sending  names  to  the 
district  attorney  for  appointment  on  the  grand  jury,  to  an 
oiBcor  whose  duty  it  was  to  find  indictments  before  the  grand 
jury — hasn't  the  chairman's  question  shown  you  the  impro- 
priety of  your  proceeding?  A.  Well,  no;  I  don't  know  as  it 
has:  it  mijjht 

Q.  Has  it  not  become  apparent  to  you  from  Mr.  Lexow's 
quet^tion  that  if  that  i^ere  the  case  that  you  did  send  names 
to  the  district  attorney  of  this  county,  and  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  prosecute  indictments  found  by  that  very  grand  jury;  didn't 
that  immediately  impress  you  with  the  impropriety  of  that 
jipoceeding  on  your  part,  if  you  did  do  so?  A.  Well,  it  did  not 
striLe  mo  that  wav  at  all. 

Q.  WHien  you  reflected  a  little  upon  it,  didn't  that  strike  you? 
A.  No;  I  did  not  reflect;  but  it  was  because  of  using  the  district 
attorney's  office — because  I  am  more  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
office  than  I  am  the  sheriff's  oflBce. 

Q.  But  before  that  I  had  asked  you  several  times  to  what 
person  or  official  you  sent  these  names;  you  were  unable  to  name 
any  official,  and  finally  you  named  the  district  attorney?  A.  I 
said  probably  there  was  where  I  sent  it. 

Q.  I  understand  the  qualifications  of  your  answer;  now  we 
have  got  it  down  that  you  sent  them  to  the  sheriff?  A.  I  may 
have;  I  do  not  say  I  did;  I  say  I  may  have. 

Q.  You  will  not;  when  I  asked  you  a  little  while  ago  if  you 
would  deny —    A.  No;  I  can  not  deny  it. 

Q.  No,  you  can  not  deny  it;  that  is  fair;  that  is  square;  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  you  did,  everything  being  brought  to  your  recol- 
lection, isn't  it  a  fact  that  vou  did  send  it  to  him?     A.  I  can  not 
«ay  honestly  that  I  did. 
L.  508 
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Q.  Let  me  read  further  from  this  letter,  "  I  take  the  liberty 
to  ask  you  to  try  and  send  me  four  or  five  more  names,  if  yon 
can;  you  have  time  until  about^the  middle  of  July  to  do  itinf 
what  did  you  mean  by  this  letter — being  dated  June  20, 1891— 
what  did  you  mean  by  sa^inp:,  "  You  have  time  until  the  middle 
of  July  to  do  it  in;"  that  is,  to  send  four  or  five  more  names? 
A.  I  could  not  say.    • 

Q.  You  must  have  had  some  meaning?    A.  I  suppose  I  did. 

Q.  You  had  some  intention  when  you  wrote  those  words?  A. 
I  suppose  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  that  the  words  have  been  brought  to  your  recoliefr 
tion,  and  the  whole  proceedings  have  been  brought  to  yonr 
memory  here,  can  you  tell  us  now  what  your  meaning  was  in 
reference  to  "  vou  have  time  until  about  the  middle  of  July  to 
do  it  in?"    A.  No:  1  could  not  recall  it;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  must  have  had  some  purjiose  when  you  fixed  the  limit 
to  the  middle  of  July?    A.  I  suppose  I  did  have  a  reason  for  it 

Q.  You  did  have  a  purpose;  can't  you  tell  us  what  that  purpose 
was?    A.  I  can  nor. 

Q.  Let  us  see?  A.  It  was  a  matter  that  was  discussed  prob- 
ably by  10  or  in  people;  I  do  not  remember  the  whole  circnm- 
stances  of  the  case  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  discussed  by  10  or  15  people?   A.  It  must  have  been. 

Q.  Who  were  those  people?  A.  I  believe  that  if  you  ask  Mr. 
Smith  he  will  give  you  the  names  of  the  committee  better  than 
I  can:  because  1  do  not  remember  just  exactly  who  was  on  that 
committee. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  assist  your  memory  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
before  we  ask  Mr.  Smith;  you  say  10  or  15  people:  can't  you  give 
us  the  name  of  one?    A.  Oh,  yes.  ' 

Q.  Or  two?  A.  Oh,  yes;  I  can  give  you  the  name  of  more 
than  that;  I  believe  Mr.  Kohler,  Mr.  Kersey,  Mr.  Padgin,  Mr. 
Smith,  myself;  that  is  all  the  names  I  can  think  of  at  present. 

Q.  Those  names  were  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  com- 
posed the  executive  committee?  A.  No;  it  was  not  there;  If  y^^ 
will  permit  me,  I  will  explain  what  that  committee  was;  that 
committee  was  a  conference  committee  of  the  .wholef»ale  liqnw 
dealers  and  retail  liquor  dealers,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  th^ 
two  organizations,  and  trying  to  relieve  the  trade  from  opprw- 
fiion;  and  get  up  a  new  excise  measure,  and  different  things  that 
occurs. 
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Q.  In  connection  with  the  trade?  A.  In  connection  with  the 
trade;  it  was  a  committee,  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  five 
of  the  wholesale  liqnor  dealers,  and  live  of  the  retail  dealers. 

Q.  When  you  say,  "  Relieve  the  trade  from  oppression,"  do  you 
mean  to  include  in  that  oppression,  the  acts  of  grand  jurors 
of  this  county,  up  to  that  time?    A.  Everything  in  general. 

Q.  That  was  included?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Yes,  that  was  included,  and  the  object  was,  Mr.  Tekulsky, 
the  real  object  was  to  get  in  as  many  gentlemen  on  that  grand 
jury  as  you  could  possibly  get — when  I  say  you,  I  mean  it  in  the 
collective  sense — in  order  that  the  persons  that  you  could  induct 
into  the  grand  jury  room  would  prevent  the  oppression  being 
practiced  on  the  trade;  wasn't  that  the  object?  A.  I  suppose 
that  may  have  bc^en   that. 

Senator  0'(!^onnor. — How  does  he  qualify  that  the  grand  jury 
was  oppressing  them  by  simply  indicting  for  the  violation  of  law? 

Mr.  Goff. — I  do  not  know.    You  may  ask  that  question. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  grand  jury  was  oppressing  because  they 
indicted  men  for  violating  the  law?  A.  There  are  those  dis- 
tinctions between  gtand  juries  and  grand  jurors;  one  grand 
jury  will  indict  every  rase  right  along;  another  grand  jury 'would 
not  indict  anybody;  that  is  the  distinction  between — 

Q.  What  do  you  call  oppression  of  the  grand  jury;  we  want 
to  get  rid  of  that;  you  mean  by  that  when  they  found  indict- 
ments of  any  one  in  the  liquor  traffic  who  had  violated  the  law? 
A.  Well,  we  didn't  violate  the  law. 

Q.  Were   indicted?    A.  Were   indicted. 

By    Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  What  did  you  suppose  would  be  the  result  if  every  associa- 
tion or  combination  of  citizens  or  individuals,  who  assumed  or 
supposed  indictments  would  be  found  against  them  by  the  grand 
jury,  interfered  with  the  process  of  the  law  and  attempted  to 
secure  representations  on  that  grand  jury  in  this  county?  A.  I 
think  if  they  could  get  honest,  upright  men,  I  would  not  care 
whether  I  knew  them  or  not;  if  their  reputation  was  honest 
and  upright,  I  think  no  association  nor  the  city  would  have 
Buffered;  I  find  that  there  are  men — 
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By  Mr.  Goff:  t 

Q.  Just  excuse  me  please;  the  question  is  answered;  Mr. 
Tekulsky,  you  said,  "  I  was  more  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
district  attorney's  oflSce  than  the  sheriff's  office; "  can  you  please 
let  us  understand  what  you  mean  by  using  the  district  attorney's 
office?  A.  Yes;  I  have  had  occasion  to  try  and  get  you  to  do 
things  for  me. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  When  you  were  in  the  district  attorney's  office; 
I  had  occasion  to  go  there  to  ask  that  cases  on  the  calendar  be 
put  off,  adjourned,  for  the  purpose  at  the  time  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  1892,  that  a  person  who  was  charged  with 
a  violation  of  the  excise  law  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not;  it 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  New  York  county  not  to  take  out 
licenses  in  the  proper  names  and  that  a  deal — 

Q.  Pardon  me;  I  did  not  catch  that  answer,  "Not  to  take  out 
licenses  in  their  proper  names?"  A.  Licenses  in  their  own 
proper   names. 

Q.  That  is  persons  who  had  been  convicted  of  violations  of 
law?  A.  Not  persons  who  had  been  convicted,  even  when  they 
were  charged;  I  believe  the  board  of  excise  eight  or  10  years 
ago,  ruled  that  any  person  charged  with  a  violation  of  the  excise 
law  could  not  get  a  renewal  of  his  license;  but  they  could  go 
and  perjure  themselves  and  get  a  license  in  somebody  else's 
name,  and  that  was  what  I  tried  to  prevent 

i3y   Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  You  found  it  was  customary  to  pigeon-hole  indiotmcMits 
found  against  those  interested  in  the  liquor  traffic,  didn't  you? 
A.  No;  not  particulaly.  ' 

Dy  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  fact  that  from  5,000  to  6,000  indictments  have 
been  pigeon-holed  in  this  city,  and  held  over  the  heads  of  the 
liquor  dealers  as  a  club  to  compel  them  to  vote  one  way  or  the 
other  way?  A.  That  is  absolutely  not  true,  because  if  that  was 
the  case,  we  could  block  the  district  attorney's  office  so  that  they 
could  not  do  any  other  business. 

Q.  Who  do  you  mean  by  we?  A.  The  dealers  who  had  indict- 
ments against  them;  they  could  never  be  able  try  5,000 
or    6,000    cases,    and   you  never  could    get   a    jury  that  would 
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convict  five  or  six  thousand,  and  the  conbequenee  would  be 
the  couit  would  be  blocked. 

Hy  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q,  The  reason  you  deny  the  proposition  put  in  my  question 
i«  because  of  the  number  of  indictments;  not  The  fact,  but  the 
number?    A.  It  is  the  number. 

Q.  Then  if  I  put  the  question  and  limit  the  number  to,  say 
2,000  or  3,000  indictments,  would  that  be  true?  A.  The  same 
thiD;r;  Ihey  could  not  try  them! 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  are  to-day  in  the  district  attorney's 
€fire  in  this  county  all  the  way  from  3,000  to  5,000  indict- 
luettts  for  violation  of  the  excise  law?  A.  I  do  not  belie\e 
there  is. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it?  A.  I  am  pretty  sure 
there  is  not  thnt  many. 

Q.  You  were  under  examination  before  in  these  proceedings? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  remember  certain  questions  being  put  to  you  in 
reference  to  interviews  between  you  and  Mr.  Martin,  do  you 
fiot?   A.  Not  exactly. 
Q.  And  Mr.  Croker?    A.  I  do  not  remember  that. 
Q.  By  Mr.  Sutherland?    A.  If  you  read  the  questions — 
Q.  It  has  been  stated,  and  I  want  to  have  your  thought  on 
the  subject,  that  after  you  left  the  witness  stand,  after  your 
examination  by  Mr.  Sutherland,  you  claimed  that  Mr.  Suther- 
land had  not  put  the  questions  to  you  in  proper  shape;  that  i^ 
they  had  been  put  in  proper  shape,  diflfevent  answers  would 
be  secured,  and  that  the  committee  had  been  put  to  sleep  by  you; 
iii  you  make  anv  such  statement  as  that?    A.  Now,  in  all 
fairness  to  myself  — 

Q.  Yes;  I  want  to  get  you  right?  A.  If  you  will  give  me  the 
DQinntes  there,  you  will  see  those  remarks  I  said  in  the  witness 
chair. 

Q.  1  am  speaking  now  in  reference  to  the  last  question  I  p\it 
to  you;  as  to  whether  or  not  upon  leaving  the  stand  you  stated 
that  you  had  put  the  committee  to  sleep?  A.  No;  I  never  did; 
I  do  not  intend  to  put  them  to  sleep;  they  do  not  look  like 
people  that  could  go  to  sleep;  the  forepart  of  your  question 
1  stated  in  the  chair 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  You  have  no  mental  reservation  on  that  point?   A.  S(k 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  stated  that  fact,  didn't  you;  you  stated  if  the  questioa 
had  been  properly  or  differently  put  that  another  answer  woald 
be  given?    A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken — ^I  would  rather  have  the 
minutes  read — but  as  long  as  you  do  not  seem  to  make  anj 
move  to  have  the  minutes  read,  I  believe  I  stated  to  Mr.  Sutk^ 
land  that,  ''You  are  trying  to  ask  me  a  question  and  you  do  not 
know  how  to  ask  it;"  and  he  wanted  me  to  tell  him  how  to  a*    j 
it;  and  I  told  him  I  was  not  here  for  that  purpose;  and  I  was  here    j 
to  answer  questions  honestly  and  truthfully;  and  I  was  not  in-    | 
quisitive,  or  something  to  that  effect;  I  believe  you  were  here; 
and  he  was  trying  to  get  around  some  kind  of  question,  aiid  I 
answered  him  honestly. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  simply  am  treating  this  one  matter  of  inquiry  here,  sa 
that  we  may  hav^  the  pleasure  of  having  you  on  the  stand  at  a 
later  date  in  reference  to  matters  generally;  we  have  no  time  to 
go  into  those  matters  now,  and  I  would  like  to  close  with  you 
as  soon  as  possible  upon  this  question ;  and  I  will  return  to  tie 
inquiry;  what  information  had  you,  or  knowledge,  at  the  time 
you  wrote  this  letter,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  until  the  middle  d 
July  to  send  you  four  or  five  additional  names  to  be  put  on  the 
grand  jury?    A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you,  really. 

Q.  You  must  have  had  some?  A.  I  suppose  it  must  have 
been. 

Q.  Let  us  see;  you  had  a  conversation  with  some  people  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  law  covering  your  selection  of  fto 
grand  jury?    A.  I  might,  and  might  not. 

Q.  Well,  but  unless  you  did — unless  you  had  such  a  conversa- 
tion, it  is  not  probable  that  you  yourself  went  to  the  statute 
books  to  find  out  the  laws  governing  the  selection  of  a  grand 
jury?    A.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Well,  then  it  is  probable  that  you  had  some  conversation! 
with  some  person  qualified  to  tell  you  the  fact  and  the  maaner 
of  the  selection  of  the  grand  jurors?  A.  That  I  do  not  rem^* 
ber  a  thing  about 
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Q.  Is  it  reasonable  to  think  'or  a  moment  that  you  could  have 
had  that  knowledge  without  being  informed  of  it  by  some  per- 
son? A.  No;  I  think  those  things  came  to  me  more  through 
leing  a  member  of  the  committee ;  from  Mr.  Smith ;  I  was  vice- 
president,  at  that  time,  of  the  Central. 

Q.  I  understand;  what  I  want  to  get  at  here  is  a  matter  of 
knowledge  that  is  technical  in  its  character,  and  persons  who 
ire  not  lawyers,  who  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  proced- 
ure, are  not  supposed  to  know  how  the  grand  jury  is  selected; 
now,  you  say  you  were  not  likely  to  go  to  the  statute  books  to 
ucertain;  therefore,  you  must  have  had  a  conversation,  or  re- 
ceived information  from  some  person  who  was  competent  to  give 
it  to  you?    A.  I  may  have;  I  can  not  say  I  did  not. 

Q.  Is  it  likely  you  did?    A.  I  may  have;  yes,  it  is  likely. 

Q.  Was  it  not  an  understood  thing  by  yourself  and  other  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  you  in  the  trade,  to  try  and  get  as  many 
men  as  possible  upon  the  grand  jury  that  would  look  upon  trade 
queBtions  going  before  the  grand  jury — excise  questions — in  a 
more  lenient  way  than  they  had  been  treated  before?  A.  It 
woQld  not  surprise  me  a  bit  if  that  was  so. 

Q.  It  is  likely  it  was  so?    A.  It  is  likely  it  would  be  so. 

Q.  Since  you  have  already  stated  that  it  was  generally  under- 
•tood  that  the  grand  jurors  up  to  that  time  had  been  oppressing 
you,  now,  isn't  it  probable  that  you  gentlemen  set  to  work  to  de- 
Tige  means  to  prevent  that  oppression  from  continuing? 
A.  I  do  not  doubt  it;  I  do  no  doubt  it  a  bit 

Q.  Well,  one  of  those  means  was  to  introduce,  as  members  of 
the  grand  jury,  men  engaged  in  that  trade,  in  the  wholesale  de- 
partment of  it  jmrticularly?    A.  No;  I  do  not  believe  it  was. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  that  material,  as  long  as  they  intro- 
duced somebody  who  was  favorable  to  the  trade? 

Mr.  Goflf. —  I  was  coming  to  that  question  now.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  gentlemen  were  named.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  not 
as  affecting  the  character  or  reputation  of  the  gentlemen  named 
at  alL    I  simply  state  the  fact  that  they  were  named. 

The  Chairman. —  I  think  we  can  all  see  a  hole  in  a  wall  when 
it  appears. 

The  Witness. —  Was  this  gentleman  you  named  —  "  Mar- 
■Jiall "  —  a  wholesale  liquor  dealer. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  No,  sir;  I  will  be  very  frank  in  telling  you  there  was  no 
such  name  as  Marshall;  that  was  a  coinage  of  my  own,  just  to 
test  your  memory?    A.  No. 

Q.  For  sufficient  reasons  to  myself  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
real  names  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  were  sent  to  you;  but 
what  we  are  interested  in  just  now,  Mr.  Tekulsky,  is  to  find  out 
the  channel  through  which  you  inducted  those  names  into  the 
grand  jury?  A.  I  could  not  really  tell  you;  I  do  not  know  as  they 
ever  went  to  the  grand  jury;  I  do  not  know  as  they  were  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  Goff^ — We  will  say  they  were,  Mr.  Tekulsky. 

c 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  letter  seems  to  indicate  that  at  least  two  were  em- 
ployed as  grand  jurors?  A.  "I  have  received  them;"  that  was 
what  the  letter  said;  I  don't  know  whether  I  ever  gave  them  to 
them.  !    I  1  J 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  When  you  say  here,  "  You  have  time  until  about  the  middle 
of  July,"  were  you  not  then  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  judges 
and  officials  whose  duty  it  was  to  select  the  grand  jury  for  the 
jury  year  commencing  October  1,  1891,  held  their  meetings  for 
that  purpose  in  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  early  part  of  Au- 
gust? A.  No — I  may  have;  I  don't  know;  I  do  not  know  it 
now  to  be  so. 

Q.  You  are  fixing  the  middle  of  the  month  of  July  as  the  limit 
of  time  the  names  had  to  be  sent  to  you;  that  would  indicate 
that  you  at  that  time  was  in  possession  of  the  knowledge?  A- 
I  may  have  had  some  knowledge;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  is  very  probable  you  had?    A.  Probably  so. 

Q.  Certainly;  you  would  not  have  written  that  without  having 
some  point  and  purpose  in  writing?    A.  I  suppose  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  will  do,  unless  the  committee  wishes  to  ask 
any  questions. 

The  Chairman. —  No  questions.    That  is  all,  Mr.  Tekulsky. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Mr.  Goff,  Postmaster  Dayton  is  here. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Dayton  personally,  if  you  will 
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excuse  me  a  moment,  until  I  examine  Mr.  Smith.    He  wants  to 
get  awaj. 

John  P.  Smith,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  the  editor  of  the  Wine 
and  Spirit  Gazette: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Smith,  I  tried  to  get  this  letter  from  you  quite 
a  while  ago,  and  I  failed?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  you  did. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  surrender  it  to  me  until  you  had  to 
under  a  subpoena  duces  tecum?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  the  reception  of  this  letter  from  Mr.  Tekul- 
sky?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  having  had  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Tekulskv?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Before  the  reception  of  this  letter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  that  conversation  was?  A.  In  the 
early  part  of  1891,  Mr.  Tekulsky  came  to  me  saying  that  the 
trade  had  not  received  proper  consideration  from  the  grand 
jury,  and  suggesting  to  me  to  give  him  some  names,  not  liquor 
dealers,  but  of  real  estate  dealers,  for  instance,  who  had  stores 
in  which  liquor  was  sold,  to  be  placed  on  the  grand  jury  list;  I 
then  asked  him,  "How  can  you  you  accomplish  this;"  and  he 
said,  "  Never  you  mind,  you  just  hand  in  these  names.^' 

Q.  Was  that  riction  tlie  result  of  any  conference  held  between 
the  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  and  the  Retail 
Liquor   Dealers'   Association?     A.   No,   sir. 

Q.  It  was  purely  a  personal  transaction  between  you  and  Mr. 
Telzulsky?     A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Tekulsky  said  here  that  the  subject  was  talked  of 
her^\e«^n  the  committee  of  the  retail  and  the  wholesale  liquor 
dealers'  associations,  and  he  gave  some  names  which  I  now 
forget;  do  you  know  of  any  such  conferc^nce?  A.  Well,  there 
was  a  conference  committee  appointed,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  subject  was  discussed  in  that  roufeience;  but  I  want  to  say 
that  at  that  time  I  was  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association,  and  he  may  have  spoken  to  me  in  that 
capacity. 

L.  509 
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Q.  You  being  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Liquor 
Association,  if  such  a  subject  had  been  formally  dm 
conversation  had  between  the  conferers,  would  you  ha 
of  it?    A.  I  would. 

Q.  And  do  you  say  now  that  such  a  subject  was 
cussed?    A.  Not  to  ray  knowledge. 

By  Chaiiman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  your  position  was  such  y 
have  known  of  it  if  it  had  been  discussed?  A.  I 
every  meeting  of  the  conference  committee. 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  you  can  say  it  was  not  discu 
I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  And  the  only  recollection  you  have  upon  the  subj 
conversation  Mr.  Tekulsky  had  with  you?    A.  Yes, 

By   Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  in  response  to  that  conversation,  did  you 
Tekulsky  any  names?    A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Goff. — For  certain  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
now  to  ask  for  those  names. 

Chairman  Lexow. — You  just  want  to  establish  th( 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  want  to  establish  the  system. 

By   Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  You  sent  him  how  many  names?  A.  I  sent  hi 
think,  first. 

Q.  This  letter  says,  "Yours  with  names  was  duly 
yesterday.     You   have  done  so  well  with   those   two   I 
liberty  to  ask  you  to  try  and  send  me  four  or  five  n 
you  send  any  more?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  attach  any  importance  to  this  clause  of  1 
"  You  have  time  until  about  the  middle  of  July  to  d 
A.  In  what  wav? 

Q.  As  to  the  limit  of  time  that  you  had  to  send  the 
so  that  they  could  be  appointed  on  the  grand  jun 
coming  year?  A.  I  acted  on  the  supposition  that  tha 
limit  of  time  that  the  names  could  be  sent  in  and  ac 

Q.  And  acted  upon  that;  you  assumed  that  Mr.  Tekul 
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^hat  he  was  writing  about  at  the  time?  A.  I  suppose  so; 
jes,  sir.  '  [ 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tekulsky  say  anything  to  you  at  that  conversation, 
€r  at  any  other  conversation,  relative  to  so  called  oppression 
ly  previous  grand  juries?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  say  in  that  regard?  A.  He  said  that 
lonner  grand  juries  had  not  properly  considered  questions  of 
trade  that  might  come  up  in  the  grand  jury  room. 

Q.  And  did  he  say  in  substance  that  the  object  in  gettiujjj  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  he  asked  you  for  was  to  try  and  liave  a 
more  favorable  consideration  given  to  these  questions  in  the 
grand  jury  room?    A.  He  did. 

Bv   Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  More  lenient  action  by  the  grand  jury  on  violations  of  the 
excise  law;  that  is  what  it  comes  down  to,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words  if  a  man  in  the  liquor  trade  is  charged 
^th  commission  of  crime  with  reference  to  excise  violation, 
flrnt  the  grand  jury  should  be  so  fixed  that  they  would  regard 
that  more  favorably  than  an  ordinary  grand  jury  would?  A. 
He  did  not  use  the  word  "fix." 

Q.  I  understand  that;  is  that  the  idea;  is  that  the  idea  of  it? 
A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. — You  have  not  asked  whether  those  men  were 
appointed  on  the  grand  jury,  ^h\  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  have  not  asked  this  witness  that. 

Q  Well,  have  you  any  knowledge  about  that,  Mr.  Smith? 
^.  Yes;  I  know  two  received  summonses  on  the  jrrand  jury. 

Q.  They  received  summons  as  grand  jurors?  A.  Yes,  sir;  two 
personal  friends  of  mine. 

By   Chairman    Lexow: 

Q  Do  you  know  as  to  whether  or  not  they  actually  served  as 
jTand  jurors?     A.  That  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  By  your  recommend  they  were  subpoenaed?  A.  They 
Hve  subpoenaed  as  grand  jurors. 

Senator  O'Connor. — In  other  words  the  ai)pointiuLr  power 
elected  these  names  suggested. 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes,  and  put  on  the  list,  and  at  each  U^rm  of  the 
oort  there  are  about  fifty  drawn  from  that  general  list — 50 
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names,    and    from    that  50  names,  the  presiding  judge  of  the 
court  selects  23  who  act  as  grand  jurors  for  this  county. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Did  I  understand  you  before,  who  makes 
up  the  grand  jury  panels,  the  various  chief  judges  of  the  dty! 

Mr.  Goff. — The  chief  judges  of  the  courts  and  all  the  judges 
of  the  criminal  courts. 

Chairman  Lexow. — And  the  county  clerk? 

Mr.  Goff. — And  the  county  clerk;  and  I  think  the  commis- 
sioner of  jurors.  At  one  time  the  commissioner  of  jurors  wag 
not  by  statute,  but  I  think  now  he  is  one  of  the  number;  they 
constitute  the  board,  and  the  law  contemplates  that  they  should 
all  be  present  at  the  time  the  list  of  grand  jurors  for  the  next 
year  is  made  up.  As  I  said  before  that  list  is  made  up  hy  the 
selection  of  names,  or  the  suggestion  of  names  by  any  of  the 
officials  present; 

Senator  O'Connor. — So,  as  matter  of  fact,  grand  jurors  sug- 
gested in  the  way  this  correspondence  show  they  were,  must 
have  been  taken  by  some  of  these  chief  justices;  they  must  have 
accepted  the  suggestion  of  outsiders  in  stating  the  man  they 
named. 

Mr.  Goff.—  I  did  not  catcli  tliat. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  say  that  it  results  from  the  exposition 
here  tliat  tliese  chief  judges  must  have  accepted  the  suggestions 
of  outsiders,  and  put  the  names  on. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  and  further  than  that,  it  has  developed  in  a 
certain  judicial  investigation  in  this  city  touching  the  fees  of 
the  grand  jury,  that  the  board  has  been  in  the  habit  of  adjourn- 
ing, or  at  least  appointing  a  sub-committee — three  of  their  board 
— to  which  committee  they  send  the  names  they  want  put  on 
the  list  of  grand  jurors. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  number? 

Mr.  Goff. —  A  number  for  the  selection  of  grand  jury.  They 
generally  depute  or  delegate  the  work  of  the  whole  board  to  a 
sub-committee  of  three,  and  thev  send  the  names  thev  wanton 
the  list  of  grand  jurors  to  these  three. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  this  is  the  method  whereby  those 
that  are  charged,  or  about  to  be  charged,  with  crime  pack  the 
grand  jury  in  tlioir  own  interest. 

Mr.  Goff,— That  is  about  the  size  of  it.    Then  it  is  proper  to 
say  that  the  sub-committee  has  been  almost  invariably  CQHOr 
posed    of    tlie    coniniissioner    of   jurors,    county    clerk,   and  • 
judge — I  do  not  wish  to  name. 
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Senator  O'Connor. —  How  many  criminal  courts  have  you  in 
{his  city? 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  have  only  one  criminal  court  of  a  superioi* 
jurisdiction,  that  is  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  and  the 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  which  is  presided  over  by  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court 

Senator  O'Connor. —  This  principal  criminal  court  is  presided 
over  by  a  recorder. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Who  is  known  as  the  presiding  or  senior  judge  of 
tbe  court. 

Ciiabman  Lexow. —  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Goff,  these 
names  are  merely  produced  before  the  judges  by  the  clerk,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Goff. —  They  are  supposed  to  be. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  By  the  clerk,  so  that  the  judges  them- 
selves may  not  necessarily  know  that  the  suggestion  is  made 
either  by  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  or  by  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  the  communitv. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  would  result  in  the  clerk  himself 
making  the  appointments. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Moss  here  —  I  do  not  speak 
of  this  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  rely  on  his  statement  as 
my  own — that  in  the  investigation  as  to  the  compensation  of  a 
certain  grand  jury  in  1893,  that  protests  wore  sent  to  all  the 
chief  judges  against  the  presence  of  certain  men  drawn  upon 
the  grand  jury,  and  all  of  the  judges  replied,  which  reply  you 
have,  which  replies  are  in  existence  now,  tliat  the  protest  had 
been  sent  to  the  judge  who  was  chairman  of  the  sub-committee, 
80  that  it  finally  limited  itself  down  to  one  man,  and  that  jndgt. 
who  was  the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  was  a  judge  ot  a 
criminal  court. 

Senator  O^Connor. —  Did  they  take  any  stops  to  punish  the 
men  that  protested  against  the  grand  jurors? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Well,  yes  sir.  Yes,  there  wore  steps  taken,  and 
the  very  grand  jury  that  was  impanolod,  with  those  very  persons, 
the  very  men  against  whom  the  ])rotost  had  been  entered,  came 
within  an  ace  of  indicting  the  protestors. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Came  within  an  ace;  that  is  as  good  as 
a  mile. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Well,  sir,  it  is  no  harm  to  say  that  they  were  very 
neap  being  Indicted  as  near  as  they  could  possibly  go. 
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Senator  Pound. —  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  individaals  seek  to  get 
on  the  grand  jury,  and  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  be 
appointed  on  the  grand  jury,  and  that  organization  and  the 
people  undertake  to  got  other  individuals  appointed  on  the 
grand  jury;  and  in  that  way  interfere,  if  you  might  call  it  bo, 
in  the  making  up  of  the  grand  jury  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
these  gentlemen  who  protested  against  certain  men  being 
placed  thereon. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think,  Senator  Pound,  that  is  sabstantially  true. 
Protests  against  individual  grand  jurors  have  been  very  few 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  because  we  are  all  too  busy  here  to 
look  after  such  things. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  can  not  see,  how^ever,  the  criminality 
of  a  protest  against  a  bad  and  corrupt  system.  If  a  man  has 
not  got  the  right  of  protest,  I  do  not  know  what  is  left  him. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  They  did  not  protest  against  the  system, 
but  certain  individuals  that  had  been  named. 

Senator  Pound. —  The  point  is,  while  they  seek  to  get  indi- 
viduals on  the  grand  jury,  that  is  not  considered  a  matter  of 
consideration  as  long  as  a  protest  is  made  against  certain  men 
being  on  it.  The  point  was  made  that  that  was  an  offentt 
and  crime,  and  they  should  be  indicted. 

IMr.  GoiT. —  However,  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  bring  tliis  matter  before  your  attention,  and  having 
due  I'cgard  for  the  names  and  reputation  of  the  gentlemen  who 
may  not  be  responsible  that  their  names  had  been  sent  in  this 
way,  kept  from  being  published  here  in  the  proceedings. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Thev  mav  not  know  it  at  all. 

Mr.  GoiT. —  That  is  w  hat  I  say  —  for  fear  it  might  be  an  injus- 
tice on  them.  The  question  is,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  here 
in  the  city  of  New  York  a  system  of  selecting  grand  jurors 
that  is  antiquated,  cumbersome  and  prolific  of  abuses  and 
dangers  that  have  1  eon  testifu^d  to  here  on  the  witness  stand 
to-day.  I  think  it  is  a  question  for  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
that  this  so-called  palladium  of  our  liberties  should  be  in  the 
condition  that  it  is  and  has  been  shown. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  want  to  take  a  recess  now? 

Mr.  GoflP.—  That  w  ill  do,  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith,  now  that  I 
have  that  letter  I  will  keep  it  to  have  it  put  on  the  records  in 
its  proper  way.  It  is  in  charge  of  the  committee  and  I  will 
return  it  to  you  as  soon  as  we  get  through  with  it.  Now,  will 
you  warn  all  witnesses  to  be  here  at  half-past  2  o'clock. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  this  morn- 
ing or  under  subpoena  here  to-day  will  attend  here  again  at 
half-past  2   o'clock. 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Grant. —  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  adjourn,  by 
direction  of  Commissioner  Sheehan,  and  in  justice  to  a  gentle- 
man whoBe  name  was  mentioned  here  yesterday,  I  desire  the 
privilege  of  placing  on  the  records  of  this  committee,  a  sworn 
affidavit  or  statement  in  regard  to  a  matter  that  was  brought 
out  yesterday ;  and  in  making  this  suggestion  I  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  as  far  as  Mr.  GolT  is  concerned  —  and  knowing  from 
mj  personal  experience  that  Mr.  Goff  is  incapable  of  wrongfully 
accusing  or  having  an  imputation  of  wrong  hang  over  the  head 
of  any  individual  —  having  that  in  mind  I  make  this  motion 
for  this  privilege;  and  I  feel  Mr.  GotT  as  counsel  for  this  com- 
mittee, will  not  oppose. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Has   Mr.   GofT  seen  the   affidavit? 

Mr.  Grant. —  No;  I  will  tell  Mr.  GolT.  It  is  simply  on  the 
question  of  the  suggestion  that  was  made  yesterday  in  connec- 
tion with  Sergeant  Townsend's  appointment,  and  a  question  of 
|6,0OO  having  been  intimated  or  suggested  as  having  been  paid, 
)r  some  such  amount.  < 

Chainnan  Lexow. —  There  is  no  evidence  on  that  subject  that 
"'Onld  imply  a  conclusion  at  all  of  this  committee  on  that  ques- 
tion; that  was  hearsay  entirely. 

Mr.  Grant. —  The  point  was  made  or  the  suggestion  was  made, 
md  Commissioner  Sheehan  was  examined  on  that  point,  and  I 
lave  simply  here  the  sworn  testimony;  and  the  chainnan  will 
liso  remember  that  the  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Sheehan  if  he 
lid  not  know  that  about  the  time  of  the  sergeant's  appointment 
le  had  been  paid  ?(»,0()0  from  some  insurance. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  There  is  no  evidence  before  this  com- 
mittee showing  evidence  of  that  fact  as  a  fact. 

Senator  Cantor. —  The  record  will  be  sufficient  after  the  state- 
Qent  of  the  chairman. 

Chairman  I^exow. —  You  do  not  claim  there  was  any  direct 
vidence  implicating  the  sergeant  or  Mr.  Sheehan  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  GoflF. —  So  far  as  the  record  goes  I  do  not  wish  to  commit 
lyself  what  I  claim. 
Chairman  Leyow. —  But  so  far  as  the  record  goes. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  So  far  as  the  record  goes;  but  I  take  this  position; 
nd  I  take  the  same  objection  to  Mr.  Grant  filing  an  affidavit  as 
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I  did  to  Mr.  Gerry  filing  an  affidavit;  I  object  to  any  matter 
being  placed  on  the  record  here  unless  a  witness  goes  on  the 
stand. 

.  Chairman  Lexow. —  I  understand  that  there  is  no  proof  that 
sustains  that  fact. 

Mr.  Grant. —  Sergeant  Townsend  felt  a  little  delicate  about 
that  fact;  and  T  wanted  to  have  the  r(»cord  sti*aight  in  regard 
to  the  matter. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  stand  adjourned  until  half-past  2 
o'clock. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

November  1,  1894. 
Present,  Senator  and  counsel  as  before. 

The  Chairman. —  I  understand  that  Postmaster  Dayton  i8 
here,  Mr.  Goff;  and  would  like  to  get  away  as  soon  as  he  can. 

Mr.  Goff. —  All  right,  sir;  is  Mr.  Dennett  in  court;  Mr.  Dennett 
please  take  the  witness-stand? 

Arthur  F.  Dennett,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
and  examined  bv  Mr.  Goff,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  You  have  been  endeavoring  to  serve  a  subpoena  to-day? 
A.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  whom  have  you  end(^avored  to  serve  a  subpoena?  A. 
I  have  been  trying  to  serve  a  lady  up  on  Lexington  avenue. 

Q.  What  is  her  name;  have  you  got  her  subpoena  with  you? 
A.  I  left  it  over  to  the  office;  it  is  a  French  madame. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  that  place?  A.  Lexington 
avenue  and  Thirtieth  street. 

Q.  lias  it  any  particular  name?    A.  Hotel  Tortoni. 

Q.  Tortoni;  Madame  Chaude?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  name. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  serve  her?  A.  I  was  not;  thev  claimed 
she  was  not  in  town. 

Q.  Is  the  clerk  of  that  place  here;  is  the  clerk  of  the  Tortoni 
here;  did  you  bring  him  here?  A.  I  served  him,  and  he  promiesd 
to  come  down  immediately. 

Q.  You  were  informed  she  was  not  in  New  York?  A.  I  was 
so  informed. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Joseph  Lambertz  here?  (Witness  responto 
"  here.*0 


Joseph  Lambertz,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  AMiere  are  you  employed?  A.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one 
Lexington  avenue. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place,  or  description  of  the  place, 
yoa  are  employed  in?    A.  Maison  Tortoni. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  there?  A.  A  little 
over  five  years;  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  In  whose  name  is  the  license  for  that  place?  A.  A.  L. 
Loais. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  Is  A.  L.  Louis  in  court?  (No  answer.)  A.  L.  Louis. 
I  wish  to  note  the  failure  of  A.  L.  Louis  to  appear. 

The  Chairman. —  The  stenographer  will  mark  on  the  record 
August  L.  Louis  was  called  at  12  minutes  after  3  p.  m.  and 
failed  to  respond. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Louis'  business?    A.  He  is  a  butcher. 

Q.  Where  is  his  place  of  business?  A.  In  Ninth  avenue;  I 
don't  remember  the  number. 

Q.  Well,  Madame  Chande  is  the  proprietress  of  that  place, 
isn't  she?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  license  for  the  place  is  in  the  name  of  this  Louis, 
the  butcher?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  has  the  license  for  that  place  been 
in  his  name?  A.  May  be  for  four  years;  I  guess  four  years;  I 
don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.  Well,  now,  as  matter  of  fact,  be  has  nothing  to  do  at  all 
with  the  business  there?    A.  Who? 

Q.  Mr.  Louis?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Madame  Chande  is  the  proprietress  and  pays  you  your 
salary?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Receives  the  money?  A.  I  am  there,  the  bookkeeper,  you 
know. 

Q.  You  are  the  bookkeo|H»r?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  of  course,  you  know  the  money  taken  in  to  the  place 
i«  paid 'to  Madam  Chande?  A.  I  have  the  bank  account  in  my 
name. 

Q.  The  bank  account  in  your  name?    A.  The  bank  account. 

Q.  But,  as  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Lambertz,  Madame  Chaude . 
L.  510 
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is  the  proprietress  in  that  place?  A.  Yes,  certainly;  I  said 
that  already. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  has  paid  the  fee  for  the  license  there 
every  year  since  you  have  been  there?    A.  I  paid  myself. 

Q.  Out  of  the  funds  in  your  keeping  as  the  bookkeeper  of  that 
place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Louis  has  not  paid  for  it?    A.  No;  I  did  myself. 

Mr.  Gpff. —  That  will  do.    Do  not  leave  the  court-room. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all  right,  sir.     Stay  here. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Mr.  George  Mitchell  here? 

George  P.  Mitchell,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Goff  : 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  nonarrival  of  necessary  witnesses  on  the 
matter  that  I  questioned  the  last  witness  upon,  compels  me  to 
divert  for  a  while  to  another  subject  until  their  arriyal. 

Q.  Mr.  Mitchell,  what  is  your  business?    A.  Liquor  business. 

(}.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  liquor  business?  A.  Five 
or  six  years. 

Q,  ^^llere  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  Broadway. 

Q.  Is  it  wholesale  or  retail?    A.  AVholesale. 

Q.  Before  you  were  in  the  liquor  business,  what  was  your 
business?    A.  I  was  manager  up  in  Theiss',  in  Fourteenth  street 

Q.  How  long  were  you  manager  there?  A.  Three  or  four 
vears. 

(}.  Were  you  ever  employed  by  the  Holleywood  whisky, 
people  to  sell  their  whisky?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period?  A.  I  should  think  about  four 
years. 

Q.  In  wliat  capacity?    A.  As  an  agent. 

Q.  As  agent;  were  you  confined  to  any  particular  territory? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  S'(01  all  over?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  the  principal  place  of  sale  you  found  w^as  in  Xew 
York  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  particular  class  of  trade  that  you  sold 
Holleywood  whisky  to?    A.  No,  sir;   sold  everybody. 

Q.  To  evprybody  you  could?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  directed  by  your  employers  to  apply  to  any 
particular  class  in  the  trade?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  your  employers?    A.  Mr.  Theiss. 

Q.  What  position  does  he  occupy  in  the  business?  A.  He  is 
the  president  of  the  company,  I  believe. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  told  to  solicit  trade,  or  to  represent  any 
person  whose  custom  you  sought,  that  any  police  official  in  this 
city  was  interested  in  the  sale  of  Holleywood  whisky?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  heard  of  it?  A.  I  heard  of  it;  I 
seen  it  in  the  papers,  but  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  saw  it  in  the  papers  at  the  time  you  were  soliciting 
sales?  A.  I  saw  it  in  the  papers;  but  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  of  compensation?  A.  A  salary;  I  was 
under  a  salary. 

Q.  You  were  under  a  salary?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  ever  said  to  you  by  any  person  to 
represent  to  parties  in  the  trade  that  if  they  bought  Holley- 
wood whisky  they  would  be  in  any  way  protected  from  pros- 
ecution for  violation  of  the  excise  laws?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
knew  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  ever  hear  anything  of  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  the  original  cost  per 
gallon  of  the  spirits  which  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Hollevwood  whisk v  cost?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  per  gallon  that  you  charged?  A. 
Well,  we  used  to  have  different  prices;  from  $2  up  to  $0  or  |7 
a  gallon. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  a  list  of  names  given  to  you  by  any  per- 
son to  approach  to  solicit  trade  from?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  direct  your  attention  to  particular  avenues 
or  streets  in  which  to  solicit  trade?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  particular  localities  of  this  city?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  vou  ever  told  anv  one  that  vou  did?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  said  anything  to  any  one  about  your  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  your  trade  was  largely  increased  because 
it  was  understood  certain  police  officials  were  interested  in 
it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  so  to  any  one?    A.  No,  sir. 
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il.  Are  you  sure?  A.  I  don^t  remember  it;  that  I  ever  said  so; 
DO  I  as  I  remember  it,  I  ever  said  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  would  remember  if  you  had  said  so; 
did  you  say  so?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that  positively?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  ever  speak  to  you  while  you  were  selling;  did 
anyone  talk  to  you  on  the  subject  of  a  police  official  being  inter- 
ested in  the  sale  of  Holleywood  whisky?  A.  The  paper  said  so; 
but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Please  understand  my  question ;  I  am  asking  you  if  you 
wiHe  ever  spoken  to  by  any  person  on  the  subject  of  certain 
police  officials  being  interested  in  the  whisky  that  yon  were 
a  salesman  for?     A.  No,  sir. 

(}.  You  swear  to  that  positively?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  were  never  spoken  to?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  spoken 
td. 

(J.  Pay  attention  to  my  question?    A.  Yes,  I  was  spoken  to. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  spoke  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  anything  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  when  you  were 
spoken  to?  A.  I  don't  remember;  I  may  have  said  that  —they 
may  have  asked  if  certain  ollicials  — 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  what  yon  said?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  little  while  ago  you  did  not  remember  if  anyone  spoke 
to  yon,  and  now  you  remember  they  did?  A.  They  might  have 
spoken,  but  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it 

Q.  You    confine   yourself   to    my    question;   when   you  were 

s])oken  to  on  the  subject  of  certain  police  oflBcials  being  inter 

tested  in  the  sale  of  Tlollevwood  whiskv,  didn't  vou  sav  that 

\ou  knew  th(*v  woic,  and  it  was  on  that  account  that  vou  were 
•  •  • 

rMiabled  to  make  such  good  sales  in  certain  classes  of  saloons? 
A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  ^Vill  you  swear  you  didn't  say  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(\  Or  in  substance  or  anything  like  it?    A.  Yes. 

O.  Yon  swear  to  that  positively:  at  no  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Yon  swear  yon  never  stated  to  any  person  —  I  want  yoo 
to  be  rnrefnl  —  to  any  person  that  you  knew  of  your  own 
knowledge  that  cerlnin  police  onicinls  of  this  city  were  inter- 
ested in  the  sale  of  the  Holleywood  whisky  that  you  were  ft 
salesman  for;  now  think  of  it  before  you  answer  it?  A.  N^ 
sir;  I  don't  know  of  any. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  never  said  to  any  person  that 
you  knew  that  certain  police  officials  of  this  city  were  interested 
in  the  sale  of  the  Holleywood  whisky;  now  reflect  on  my  ques- 
tion?   A.  I  do  not,  sir;  I  never  said  so. 

•   Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  said  to  any  person  those  words, 
or  anything  in  substance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  clearly  put  yourself  on  record  that  you  never  did? 
A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  In  any  manner,  shape  or  form?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  that  you  never  mentioned  certain  police  officials  or  their 
names  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  Holleywood  whisky  to 
any  person?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  my  question,  don't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  be  coming  here  after,  and  saying  you  did  not  under- 
stand; you  understand  my  question  thoroughly?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  understanding  is,  and  you  mean  to  swear  that 
you  never  mentioned  the  fact  that  certain  police  officials  were 
interested  in  the  sale  of  that  whisky?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  all. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Mr.  Winters  here,  Guion  M.  Winters;  is  Julius 
Webber  here;  is  Officer  Corey  here;  (the  officer  responds  "yes.*') 
IS  Mr.  Huntoon  here;  now,  officer,  will  you  step  outside  a 
moment  into  the  corridor  please?  Mr.  Huntoon  take  the  wit- 
ness-stand. 

Moses  Huntoon,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
bein;]:  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Superintendent. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  which  you  are  superintendent?  A. 
Of  the  National  Ice  Company. 

Q.  The  National  Ice  Company?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  hope  that  the  ice  has  not  chilled  your  voice?  A.  Not  very 
much,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  tea  business?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  Foot  of  Horatio 
street. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business?  A.  Ever  since 
1  worked  at  it. 
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Q.  llow  long  have  you  been  in  the  ice  business?  A.  Since 
1860. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  Ofiicer  Corey;  that  officer  that  stood 
up  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  in  your  employ?  A.  He  was  in  our  employ, 
my  brother  and  myself  together,  a  business  separate  from  where 
I  am  working. 

Q.  Was  that  the  ice  business  too?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVell,  I  want  to  relieve  you  as  quickly  as  possible  and  let 
you  away;  I  suppose  you  are  anxious  to  go  to  your  business?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  officer  applied  for  appoint- 
ment on  the  police  force?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  about  the 
time. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  if  Officer  Corey  used  any  money  to  get 
on  the  police  force?     A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it?     A.  Hear  of  it. 

Q.  At  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  him  at  that  time. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Heard  of  hira  using  money?  A.  Well,  used  money  at  that 
time,  but  what  he  used  it  for  I  could  not  sav. 

\\y  Mr.  CfOlf : 

Q.  That  is  what  1  want;  of  course,  I  kuow  you  will  tell  us  the 
whole  thin<r;  tell  it  to  us  in  your  own  way?  A.  Mr.  Corey  came 
10  me  and  said  he  wanted  to  borrow  $300  for  a  few  days;  I  gave 
him  my  <.'heck  for  $300. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  between  you  by  Corey  that  he 
was  an  applicant  for  appointment  on  the  police  force?  A.  No, 
f^ir;  there  was  not  to  me. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  But  you  knew  he  was  an  applicant?  A.  I  knew  be  wa* 
appointed  (ni  tlw*  police. 

Q.  Yon  say  not  you,  to  whom  did  he  make  that  statement?  A. 
I  don't  know  whetluT  h(»  did  to  any  one;  my  brother  was  away 
at  the  time;  he  probably  would  have  gone  to  him  if  he  was 
home;  he  carries  on  a  business  separate  from  mine. 
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By  Mr.  Qoff:  I 

ii  Do  you  remember  that  Corey  was  appointed  on  the  force 
shortly  after  you  gave  him  the  cheek?    A.  Ves,  sir. 

C2.  Was  the  check  returned  to  you  with  his  indorsement  on 
it?    A.  Yes,  sir;  the  check  was  returned. 

Q.  And  through  the  bank?  A.  Yes,  sir — no,  the  check  was 
returned  to  me;  de  did  not  draw  tthe  money. 

(2*  He  did  not  draw  the  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  he  returned  the  check  to  you?  A. 
He  left  the  check  in  my  brother's  office  and  they  told  me  he  did 
not  use  the  money,  and  he  returned  it  to  me. 

Q.  Was  the  check  made  payable  to  his  order?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  Mr.  Corey's?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  if  there  was  something  said  at  the  time, 
that  he  wanted  the  cash  money  and  not  the  check;  that  he  was 
afraid  to  use  the  check?  A.  There  was  not  anything  said  to  me; 
he  said  he  wanted  to  get  the  J300  and  I  wrote  him  a  check  and 
left  it  there  at  the  office. 

(2.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it?    A.  That  is  all  I  know. 

(2.  You  have  told  me  all  you  know  about  it?  A.  That  is  all 
I   know. 

Mr.  Goff. — Now,  that  will  do.  Will  you  please  take  a  chair? 
Call  in  that  Officer  Corey. 

Harvey  D.  Corey,  called  .as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  bv  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Now,  Officer  Corey,  what  did  von  do  with  the  S300  vou 
:jot  from  Mr.  Huntoon?     A.  I  let  my  father  have  it. 
Q.  What?    A.  I  let  my  father  have  it. 
Q.  You  let  your  father  have  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  your  father  living?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  what  is  his  business?    A.  He  is  a  farmer. 
Q.  Where^is  his  farm?     A.  In  New  Hampshire. 
Q.  How  did  vou  send  it  to  him?    A.  I  sent  bv  mv  sister. 
Q.  l*y  your  sister?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  ^^^lat  is  your  sister's  name?    A.  Emma. 
Q.  Emma  Corey?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  is  Emma  Corey?    A.  She  is  in  New  Hampshire. 
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Q.  Just  give  us  the  particular  address,  the  Tillage?  A.  Lifl> 
bon,  New  Hampshii*e. 

Q.  What  is  your  father's  name?    A.  William. 

Q.  What  county?    A.  Grafton  county. 

Q.  Lisbon,  Grafton  county,  New  Hampshire?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Emma  is  there  now?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  she  a  single  lady?    A.  No;  she  is  married  now. 

Q.  What  is  her  marriage  name?    A.  Dexter. 

Q.  Was  she  married  at  the  time  you  gave  her  the  f300?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  She  was?    A.  Y'es. 

Q.  Does  she  live  with  her  father?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wliero  does  your  father  live?  A.  My  father  lives  in 
Lyman,  New  Hampshire. 

Q.  What  county?    A.  Grafton  county. 

Q.  What  is  your  father's  full  name?    A.  William. 

Q.  William  Corey,  Lyman,  Grafton  county,  New  Hampshire; 
was  your  sister  Emma  in  New  York  when  you  received  the  $300 
from  Mr.  Huntoon?    A.  No;  she  was  not  here  then. 

Q.  How  shortly  after  did  she  arrive?  A.  Well,  I  was  up  there, 
and  she  came  back  with  me;  and  she  took  it  home. 

Q.  Wore  you  up  tliere  at  the  time  you  got  the  ^300  from  Mr. 
Hunloon?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  up  there  when  I  got  it;IwaB 
in  New  York    when  T  j^ot  the  money. 

Hv  Cliairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  money  before  you  went  up  there?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  got  the  note  before  I  went  up  there. 

Q.  And  then  you  .took  it  up  there?    A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  And  brought  it  back  with  you?    A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  gave  it  to  lier?  A.  No;  I  did  not  give  that  to  her;  I 
gave  that  back  to  Mr.  Huntoon. 

i;v  Mr.  GotT: 

Q.  Let  us  get  this  thing  clear,  oiTicer;  of  course,' we  all  know 

you  are  trying  to  tell  the  truth?     A.  That  is  what  I  am  here^^^- 

Q.  Now.  in  your  elTorts  to  tell  the  truth,  oflicer,  tell  us  the 

whol(*  storv  about  this  SoOO  in  vour  own  wav,  because  we  have 

*  *  ^   A 

ffot  the  utmost  contidc^nce  in  vou;  tell  it  in  vour  own  way. 

Well.— 

Q.  Just  from  tln^  commencement  to  the  end  to  save  time. 
I  don't  know  the  time;  I  don't  know  the  dates. 
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Q.  I  mean  to  say  the  time  of  the  committee;  give  us  as  nearly 
3  possible,  as  you  can  recollect,  the  dates  and  all  the  circum* 
:ance9  connected  with  it?    A.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  dates, 

Q.  Tell  us  the  story?  A.  My  father  wanted  the  money  and  at 
lie  time  I  could  not  get  money  out  of  the  bank  at  that  certain 
ime,  and  so  I  — 

Q.  Give  your  hand  a  rest?  A.  So  I  borrowed  it  from  Mr. 
luntoon;  I  got  a  check  and  I  had  it  indorsed  and  I  went  home 
tvith  it 

Q.  Went  home  with  the  check?  A.  Ye^,  and  went  home  with 
the  check,  but  they  did  not  care  about  cashing  it  up  there,  so 
I  brought  it  back,  and  at  that  time  a  notice  came  from  the  bank 
md  I  sent  the  money  home,  and  sent  the  check  back  to  Mr. 
Huntoon. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  was  that?  A.  Oh,  that  is  —  it  was 
last  fall. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three?  A.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three. 

Q.  Officer,  you  make  me  nervous  with  your  hands?  A.  I 
will  take  them  off  then. 

Q.  No.  don't  take  them  off,  officer,  but  I  wish  you  would  recog- 
nize that  you  are  here  as  a  witness  under  oath,  and  I  wish  you 
to  be  as  much  at  ease  as  you  possibly  can,  for  your  own  sake; 
now,  this  was  last  fall?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  in  the  vear  1893?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  the  police  force?  A.  I  was 
appointed  the  25th  of  last  October,  that  is  a  year  ago  this  —  I 

was  on  a  year  the  25th  of  last  October. 

Q.  Eighteen    hundred    ami    ninety-three?     A.  Eighteen    hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  I  was  appointed. 
Q.  Who  recommended  you  for  appointment?     A.  Who  recom- 

meuded  me? 
Q.  Yes?    A.  Coroner    Messemer. 
Q.  No  other  gentleman  besides  Coroner  Messemer?     A.  No, 

sip. 

Q.  Don't  vou  have  to  have  five  citizens  or  three  citizens  on 
yoiir  papers?     A.  Yts,  sir;  I  had  five  sign  them. 

Q-  Had  five  sign  your  ])apers?     A.  I  had  John  Wilson. 

Q.  Wilson?  A.  Woolson,  and  I  had  Morris  Solomon  and 
<>eorg:e  Schaeffer  and  Fred  Larkin. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  any  person  to  secure  your  appointment  except 
L.  511 
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Coroner  Messemer?    A.  No,  I  had  only  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
commissioner. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  only  had  a  letter  from  him  to  the  commit 
sioner. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Coroner  Messemer  before  that?    A.  Oh,  yea 

Q.  Was  he  the  first  man  you  went  to  for  the  purpose  of  get-  ' 
ting  an  appointment  on  the  police  force?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  one  that  you  spoke  to  to  use  influence  for 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  What  commissioner  did  he  write  to  recommending  you? 
A.  Commissioner  MacLean. 

Q.  Commissioner  MacLean?    A.  Yes,   sir;  MacLean. 

Q.  Well,  was  that  before  you  went  up  to  Nei?  Hampshire? 
A.  That  he  recommended  me;  that  I  put  my  application  in? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Yes;  that  was  before  I  went 

H.  And  from  the  tinie  you  put  in  your  application  how  long 
was  it  until  you  received  the  appointment?  A.  A  little  over  a 
year. 

Q.  Well,  we  presume  you  passed  a  good  civil  service  exami- 
nation, did  you  not?    A.  Well,  yes;  I  must  have. 

Q.  Your  voice  has  got  away  down  and  remember  when  you 
are  at  roll  call  you  have  to  answer  out*pretty  loudly;  how  fre- 
quently were  you  on  the  eligible  list?  A.  I  was  never  on  tbe 
eligible  list  oi)!v  niiri'. 

Q.  Once?    A.   Vu.^. 

i}.  Were  you  not  a  little  anxious  being  so  long  waiting  from 
the  time  of  your  application  until  your  appointment?  A.  Oli, 
no;  I  was  working  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  wei'e  you  working  at?  A.  Working  at  the  ice 
business. 

C>.  Then  you  made  yoiir  application  in  1892;  sometime  lu 
1892?    A.  YesJ 

Q.  Now  tell  us  when  you  went  to  New  Hampshire  in  1893  ai 
near  as  you  can  recollect?    A.  Since  September,  I  think. 

Q.  September,  1893,  you  went  to  New  Hampshire;  now  from 
the  time  you  first  made  your  application  and  passed  the  civil 
service  examination,  when  next  did  you  hear  anything  at  all 
about  your  appointment?     A.  Well,  I — 

Q.  Raise  your  voice,  please?  A.  What  do  you  mean,  before 
I  jxot  on  the  elij?ible  list. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  the  first  of  the  year;  Ithtok 
About  a  year  before  I  was  on  the  eligible  list. 

Q.  It  was  a  year  before  you  got  on  the  eligible  list;  and  Iw^  1 
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did  you  hear  you  got  on  the  eligible  list?  A.  I  had  a  paper  sent 
to  me,  a  percentage. 

Q.  After  the  papers  were  sent  to  you,  what  did  you  do?  A. 
I  kept  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody?  A.  Oh,  I  might  have  told  some 
one.| 

Q.  What?  A.  I  might  haye  told  some  one,  some  of  my  friends. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Coroner  Messemer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anyone  belonging  to  him,  or  representing  him?  A. 
No,   sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  went  to  New  Hampshire  in  September, 
had  you  received  notice  you  were  on  the  eligible  list?  A.  No — 
yes,  I  think  I  had. 

Q.  And  when  you  went  to  New  Hampshire  you  got  this  check? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  Mr.  Huntoon?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  get  a  check  for  f300  from  Mr.  Hun- 
toon?   A.  How  did  I  get  it? 

Q.  That  is  my  question?  A.  Well,  I  wanted  to  let  my  father 
have  it 

Q,  Why  did  you  want  the  sum  of  |300?  A.  That  is  what  he 
needed;  that  is  the  amount  he  needed. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  he  needed  that  sum?  A.  He  wrote 
to  me. 

Q.  Where  is  the  letter?  A.  I  don^t  know  where  the  letter 
is  now. 

Q.  Will  yon  swear  yoa  received  a  letter  from  your  father? 
A.  Yei«.   sir. 

Q.  Whore  he  said  —  you  are  perfectly  willing,  but  waft  until 
I  finish  my  question;  will  you  now  swear  you  received  a  letter 
from  your  father,  in  which  he  said  he  needed  f.300?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  see  that  letter  except  yourself?  A.  I  don't 
think  they  did. 

Q.  Did  your  father  write  that  letter?  A.  My  father  or  my 
mother:  1  don't  know  which  wrote  it:  it  might  have  bf*en  my 
mother  wrote  it. 

Q.  Tan  your  father  write?  A.  Yes.  sir;  he  oan  write;  hut 
njy  mother  jrenerally  writes  the  letters. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  in  your  mother's  handwHt 
ing?    A.  I  think  it  was  my  mother's  handwritinjr. 
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Q.  Did  the  letter  say  what  he  wanted  the  money  for?  A. 
To  pay  toward  his  farm. 

Q.  To  pay  toward  his  farm?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  owe  on  his  farm?  A.  Well,  I  let  him  have 
1500  altogether. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  let  him  have;  what  did  he 
owe  on  his  farm?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  he  owed  any  more 
then  the  ?300  or  not. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  knew?  A.  I  don't  knoi^ 
wliat  he  owed;  I  do  not  know  how  much  he  wanted  to  pay  on 
his  farm. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  wanted  to  pay  it  toward  his  farm? 
A.  That  is  what  he  wrote  me;  that  he  needed  it  to  pay  toward 
his   farm. 

Q.  Those  words  were  used  in  the  letter  to  you?    A.  Yes,  lir 

Q.  You  swear  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  IMdn't  you  say  that  about  that  lime  that  you  wanted  |SOfl 
for  your  appointment  on  the  police  force?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  anybody?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  that  you  never  used  words  substantially  the 
same  as  those?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv    Mr.    (loll: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  that  you  i)aid  money  to  get  on 
the  police  force?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  any  person,  in  any  place,  or  at  any  time 
that  you  had  to  pay  any  sum  of  money  to  get  on  the  police 
force?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  appreciate  that  question,  don't  you?     A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  You  want  to  go  on  record;  don't  come  here  to-morrow  or 
the  next  dav  and  sav  vou  want  to  correct  it;  vou  understand  it 
don't  yon?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  yonr  fntlier  stopping  now?  A.  He  is  stopplD? 
in  New   Hampshire. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  he  was  in  New  York?    A.  My  father? 
My  father  has  never  been  in  New  York  —  not  for  the  last 
teen  vears. 
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Q.  I^t  us  see,  officer;  after  you  got  your  fnthorV  \\^\[p\\  you 
went  and  asked  Mr.  Uuutoou  for  tt,  for  JUOO?    A,  Ynn,  n\\\ 

Q.  That  you  wanted  fl^OO;  and  ho  gavo  yo\i  a  rhook?  A» 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  check  was  made  payahlo  to  yo\ir  orilorT  Ai 
Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  sent  your  father  nionny  h<»fori»  \\w  Hnu*  yon 
were  in  New  York?    A.  I  had  wnit  hlni  <fl!0(). 

Q.  How,  in  what  shape?    A.  I  Hont  thai  In  a  rnglNlnrnfl  lt»Hpi*. 

Q.  In  a  registered  letter?    A,  Voh,  ulr. 

Q.  What  was  it;  in  money?  A.  VfH,  wlr;  It  wnn  Iwo  on©^ 
hundred  dollar  bills  I  sent  him. 

Q.  When  you  got  this  check  from  Mr.  Hun  loon  It  w««  fo  yniif 
order?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  get  it  cached?    A.  I  K'lf  If  Uu1ffrm»ft 

Q.  \\Tiy  didn't  you  get  it  canhed?  A.  I  iUftnuhi  I  woMld  ^^t 
it  cashed  after  I  got  home. 

Q.  WTiy  didn't  you  get  it  cached,  now  fiitnwf'r  uiy  fiu^niUflt^ 
«r?  A.  l^canj*e  I  thought  I  would  waif  utifH  t  f(fff  uj^  fti^^*, 
and  sret  it  tTHsihtrf]  in  New  HamjHihir^, 

Q,  Xow  voTi  are  at  your  hafidn;  will  /otj  fff^^n^  ^fz/p;  /M4 
7*>^  <eii4»>r-^  that  ^:heek?    A.  Xo^  nir^ 

*>,  Will  jorr  5»wreiir  to  that:  that!  y^m  ;nf  yfrnr  n^ttf^  Mt  fh^ 
•:?  =k  ''.^  K'.A'  -r.f-'  k?  A,  S'K  Mif ;  J  did  n^^  ^^nt  Ufj  n^tft^  ffU  flit^ 
r^a  'X  •:'  i . 

•';,   r   i:ii   .i.'iinj:  :";»:.    <ir.   !f  r'*'*"»    *T'*-^f   ;-/i  '^VJ  n^^  ;>n*    .•v>t« 

■\-   '\      -J, I    ^-\->:,/     •',11    .^/.-l     \'\r-^        V       r    *-.M  «i    -lA*-    srrr.^?*!*    f    4*'^ 

T!     \*-'\'    .~';ti;'-;'^'>:  J* '     '    ?•-»:.'     *  ^'i     t  '•  ">      »'''.'    ,*^M     fM    i^*-    ••^H*';i'*n 

:■.  i»  *t"y      .T,i!      '.if'   *      •  .1'      •.;'-*      :  in'»    I  •         *■/•.'•,<  n.T»     f     ''»r«»i«/'it      f 

"f.ir^lff      !<:.      it>t     V-     V»»'|      .^    ri'*'*     T      .. '>'•:;      «,     liifi    ifTi/f    J*'»^    tl'n^    'VM*^    '>^ 

\  ^*'iT-   tiff    ••^'!   n«*^  ri'*-*    f    »''*''*•'    '>    »*'♦»  ^*^  ^ 
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New  Hampshire?    A.  Because  I  could  not  get  the  money  out  of 
the  bank  then.  . 

Q.  Did  jou  try?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?    A.  Forty-second  street  and  Eight  avenae. 

Q.  A  savings  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  money  in  the  savings  bank  at  that  time?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  get  the  money  out  of  the  savings  bank 
when  you  asked  Mr.  Huntoon  for  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  get  the  money  out  of  the  bank  on  Mr. 
Hun  toon's  check?  A.  I  thought  I  would  get  it  in  the  countrj; 
and  then  I  had  a  little  trouble  in  getting  it  up  there. 

Q.  What  bank  is  there  up  at  Lisbon?  A.  There  is  a  savings 
bank  there.  » 

Q.  At  Lyman,  that  is  where  your  father  lives?  A.  There  is 
no  bank  in  Lyman. 

Q.  What  is  the  nearest  town  there?    A.  Lisbon. 

Q.  What  is  the  bank  there?  A.  It  is  a  savings  bank;  I  don't 
know  the  name  of  it. 

Q.  If  there  was  no-t  a  bank  of  deposit  in  Lisbon  how  was  it 
you  thought  he  could  get  the  money  in  Lisbon?  A.  There  is 
a  bank  in  Lisbon. 

Q.  A  savings  bank  is  not  a  bank  of  deposit;  you  know  the 
difference,  do  you?     (No  answer.) 

Q.  Now  officer,  you  are  lying  here;  is  not  that  the  truth?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  you  are  impressing  this  committee  and  this 
audience  with  the  fact  that  yon  are  telling  the  truth  about  this 
?300;  you  think  you  are  impressing  them  that  you  are  telling 
the  truth?    A.  I  am  telling  the  truth. 

Q.  You  have  talked  this  matter  over  with  oflScers  in  the 
station-house?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  word?     A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  as  true  as  all  else  you  have  testified?  A.  I  have 
not  spoken  of  it  to  anybody. 

Q.  When  yon  took  the  check  up  to  your  father  at  Lyman  did 
yon  jro  to  the  bank  and  try  to  get  the  cash  there?  A.  I  did 
not  go:   no. 

Q.  Did  any  one  go,  to  your  knowledge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  was  it  you  did  not  try  to  get  the  check  cashedl 
A.  Because  I  fixed  it  up  there,  so  he  waited  until  I  got  btA 
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Q.  Why  didn't  you  get  the  cash  money  up  there,  instead  of 
waiting  until  you  got  back;  what;  do  you  understand  my  ques- 
tion?   A.  Yes;  I  understand  you. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  answer  it?  A.  Why  didn't  I  get  the  money 
up  there? 

Q.  There  is  no  use  of  your  repeating  my  questions;  I  want 
answers,  and  not  repetitions  of  my  questions. 

<  Witness  hesitates  some  time.) 

Q.  Are  you  dumb?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  don't  you  answer?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  why 
I  did  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  why  you  did  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  is  th^  best  answer  you  can  give  me?  A.  I  know 
why,  but  — 

Q.  What?    A.  But  I  can  not  explain. 

Senator  Bradley. —  We  will  0ve  you  a  chance  to  explain  it 
in  your  own  way.    Explain  it  in  your  own  simple  way. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Yes;  in  your  own  simple  w^ay,  as  Senator  Bradley  says;  in 
your  own  simple  way.  A.  Because  I  thought  he  was  in  a  hurry 
for  it  when  I  went;  and  when  I  got  up  there  he  was  not  in  so 
much  of  a  hurry  as  he  thought  he  was,  and  I  thought  he  could 
wait  until  I  got  back  and  sent  my  money. 

Q.  That  is  the  best  explanation  you  can  give  us  in  your  own 
simple  way?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  have  made  up  your  mind,  oflBcer,  here,  to  swear 
your  way  through  this  thing,  haven't  you?  A.  I  have  made  up 
mv  mind  to  swear  the  truth. 

ft. 

Q.  When  you  came  back  to  New  York  did  you  think  that 
because  vour  father  could  wait  for  the  monev  that  it  would  be 
more  easy  for  you  to  carry  that  check  back  to  New  York  and  get 
the  cash  money  and  send  it  to  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  it 
would 

Q.  And  you  did  so?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  cash  the  check?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  with  the  check?  A.  I  gave  it  back  to 
Mr.  Huntoon. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  brought  it  back?  A.  Then  I 
got  my  money  out  of  the  bank  and  did  not  need  that. 
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Q.  How  many  days  lapsed  from  the  time  you  got  the  check 
from  Mr.  Huntoon  until  you  returned  it  to  him?  A.  Oh,ItUiik 
It  was  about  a  month. 

Q.  Mr.  Huntoon  is  in  court  here?  A.  I  caji  not  say  exactlj 
the  number  of  days. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  Mr.  Huntoon  that  you  was  going  to  nie 
that  money  in  reference  to  a  police  appointment?    ANo,  ib 

Q.  Do  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  I  did  not  ask  him  forfte 
monev  for  that. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  that  to  him?  A.  Yee,dr, 
I  did  not  ask  him  for  the  money.  ,  j 

Q  If  he  has  sworn  you  did  ask  him,  did  he  sw^ear  to  what  wai 
true?    A.  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  He  swears  to  a  falsehood?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Didn't  vou  sav  to  Mr.  Huntoon  or  to  his  brother  rattfli 
the  brother  of  the  man  here:  didn't  you  say  when  you  broa^ 
that  check  back  that  you  could  not  use  it  because  it  was  a  check; 
that  you  wanted  the  cash  money?    A.  No,  I  did  not  give  it  back  | 

Q.  I  am  not  askiuj::  you  to  whom  you  gave  the  check  back;  I 
to  Mr.  Huntoon;  T  gave  it  back  to  the  bookkeeper, 
ask  didn't  vou  sav  when  von  jiiave  the  check  back  that  vou  cotH 
not  use  thnt  check,  aii'l  no  ch«  ek  v.ouM  be  taken,  and  von  wanted 
to  tr'*t  tin*  rnsh  meney?  A.  No.  sir;  I  did  not.  and  you  aski^dnc 
If  I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Huntoon  I  wanted  the  money;  T  gfivc  it  bnet 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that;  don't  dodge  or  squirm  about  it; 
read  that  question  to  him,  Mr.  Stenographer. 

Q.  (Question  repeated):  I  am  not  asking  you  to  whom  tou 
gave  it  back;  I  ask  didn't  you  say  when  you  gave  the  check  back 
that  you  could  not  use  that  check,  and  no  check  would  betaken, 
and  you  wanted  to  jret  the  cash  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  caused  your  wife  to  cry  when  you  received  the  sub- 
poena to  attend  this  committee?     A.  To  cry;  she  did  not  cry. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anyone  that  she  did  cry?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  she  afraid  for  your  position  on  the  police  force 
because  you  were  subpo(uiaed  here?  A.  She  did  not  say  dife 
was.  » 

Q.  She  cried  jind  fretted  about  it,  didn't  she?  A.  No,  she  did 
not  cry  about  it:  she  never  cried  about  it.  j 

Q.  You  were  summoned  here  quite  a  while  ago?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  you  knew  what  you  were  summoned  for?  A  No, 
sir:  T  did  not  know  until  to-dav. 

i 


<3.  How  did  you  find  out  to-day?    A.  A  fellow  here  told  me, 
Q.  What?    A.  Dunnan  told  me. 

Q.  When  you  gave  back  the  check  did  you  get  the  monej 
llien  from  Mr.  Huntoon?    A.  I  got  it  from  the  bank. 

Q.  This  bank  at  Eighth  avenue?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Had  you  a  bank  account  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  a  bank-book  at  that  time?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  that  bank-book  now?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q,  When  did  you  close  the  account?    A.  I  closed  the  account 
last  winter;  I  think  it  was  in  March. 

Q.  Last  winter?    A.  In  March,  I  think. 
*    ^  That  is,  the  winter  of  1893;  tell  us  the  month,  please?    A. 
I  think — end  of  1894;  I  think  it  was  in  March  or  April. 

Q.  March  or  April,  1894,  this  year,  you  closed  the  account 
;.*lid  drew  all  the  money  you  had  in  that  bank  out  of  it?    A.Yes, 

Q.  When  did  you  open  the  account  in  the  savings  bank?    A. 
-1  tbink  it  is  about  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Four  years  ago?     A.  About  five  now,  I  think. 
Q.  Four  or  five  years  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  open  an  account  in  your  own  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  your  savings  bank-book? 
^JL  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  money  had  you  in  the  bank  when  you  drew  this 
'  laW)?  A.    I  drew  f350;  I  think  I  had  about  ?200  left,  I  should 
■ar;  I  don't  know  just  how  much. 

Q.  Then  your  money  rose  from  ?300  to  ?350,  so  that  when  you 
letunied  the  check  to  Mr.  Huntoon — A.  No;  I  took  the  |50  to 
we  mvself; 
Q.  What?    A.  I  used  the  ?50  myself. 

Q.  What  did  you  use  the  other  ?300  for?     A.  To  send  it  to 
my  father. 
Q.  Send  by  whom?    A.  My  sister. 
Q.  Where  was  your  sister?    A.  She  was  out  here. 
Q.  Did  she  come  out  with  you  to  Now  York  to  get  the  |300 
to  take  it  there?    A.  She  came  with  me;  she  did  not  come  for 
tte  purx>ose  of  that. 
Q  How  long  did  she  remain  here?    A.  About  two  weeks. 
L     Q.  About  two  weeks;  how  long  had  you  arrived  in  New  York 
I   whoi  you  drew  the  f350  from  the  savings  bank?    A.  I  must  have 
r  1^  about  a  week. 
■  U  B12 
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Q.  About  a  week?    A.  I  shauld  Bay  about  a  week. 

Q.  And  you  gave  her  the  f300  in  any  one's  presence?  A.  So, 
sir. 

Q.  What?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  wife's  presence?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  was  the  last  deposit  you  made  in  that  savings 
bank  before  you  drew  that  $1550?    A.  I  could  nut  tell  you. 

A.  A  month?    A.  Over  a  month. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Stenographer,  make  me  an  abstract  of  this 
officer's  testimony  immediately,  and  I  will  excuse  you  for  the 
present;  you  may  consider  yourself  under  subpoena  to  be  called 
for  when  we  need  you;  I  am  a  little  disappointed  by  the  non-  ' 
arrival  of  an  important  witness;  a  matter  I  wished  to  dispose 
of  to-day;  however,  we  do  not  want  to  lose  time;  Mrs.  Hermanii 

Matilda  Hermann,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goll': 

Mr.  Goff. — Bernard  Frune  or  Freund.  (The  witness  resiwads 
"  here  ");  come  here  please;  I  wish  you  would  sweai*  Mr.  Fi*euui 

(Bernard  Freund  of  30  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  was  called  as  a 
witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  was  duly  sw^orn,  and  cau- 
tioned by  Mr.  Goff  to  remember  that  he  was  under  oath.) 

Q.  Well,  Mrs.  Hermann,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you?  A.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mrs.  Hermann,  if  you  knew  my  anxiety  for  the 
last  few  weeks  you  would  not  say  that;  well,  now"  that  we  have 
met,  Mrs.  Hermann,  I  hoi>e  we  will  have  a  pleasant  and  agree- 
able time  with  each  otlier;  and  I  think  we  would  get  through  — 
it  seems  to  me  there  in  an  unusual  spirit  of  levity  in  the  court- 
room this  afternoon. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  was  going  to  rebuke  it,  but  you  pro- 
duced it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  did  it  unconsciously. 

Q.  Well  now,  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Hermann,  that  we  will  part 
better  friends,  I  know  we  will?    A .  T  hope  so. 

Q.  How  do  vou  feel,  anvwav?    A.  Well,  verv  nervous. 

Q.  Yerv  nervous;  I  mean  in  vour  health;  you  have  been  sab- 
jected  to  some  unpleasantness  for  the  last  three  or  four  days, 
and  I  hope  it  has  not  affected  you  injuriously;  you  feel  all  right 
now,  do  you?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now,  that  you  are  back  on  your  native  heath  again  in 
New  York  1  trust  you  will  not  Have  occasion  to  leave  New 
York  again?     A.  All  right,  sir. 

Q.  And  we  are  pieat^ea  to  iuivt*  von  hore;  and  Mrs.  Hermann, 
thore  is  no  place  like  New  York,  is  there?    A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  After  all  Montreal  is  not  half  as  attractive  as  New  York, 
is  it?     A.  Well  — 

Q.  Nor  Chicago;  you  prefer  New  York,  don't  you,  to  Chicago? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  Mrs.  Hermann,  you  have  come  here  of  your  own  free 
will,  have  vou  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  Mrs.  Hermann,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Mitchell  treated  you 
pretty  nicely  in  Hudson  county;  did  he  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  SlierilT  Tophey  treated  j'ou  pretty  well?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  started  from  there  did  you  start  from  there  of 
your  own  free  will  and  accord  to  come  over  here  to  New  York 
to  tliis  investigating  committee?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  testify  before  this  investigating  committee?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  I'sn't  that  so;  to  answer  such  (luestions  as  put  to  yon?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Now  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  but  proper  to  have  it 
upon  record  liere  that  inasmucli  as  I  have  been  informed,  and 
informed  of  course  by  onr  legal  representatives  as  well  as  by 
our  messengers,  that  certain  threats  were  made  this  afternoon 
to  indict  onr  re]>resentative,  and  our  legal  representative  for  a 
cons]>ii'acy  to  induce  Mrs.  Hermann  to  leave  New  Jersey,  or  to 
kidnap  her  from  New  Jersey,  we  have  it  here  now  as  a  matter 
of  record,  Mrs.  Hermann  under  oath  has  stated  that  she  has 
come  of  her  own  free  will  and  accord  to  court  here  to  testify 
before  tliis  committee,  and  that  she  is  here  of  her  own  free  will 
to  testify  before  this  committee;  and  the  matter  having  been' 
spread  upon  tlie  record  now,  I  take  pleasure  in  inviting  any 
person  or  persons  interested  in  endeavoring  to  indict  anyone 
representing  this  committee  for  a  conspiracy  to  either  induce 
or  coerce,  or  kidnap  this  witness  from  Jersey,  that  here  is  a 
sworn  record  of  this  witness  herself;  and  hence  it  is  our 
pleasant  greeting. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  New  York,  ^Irs.  Hermann?  A.  The 
10th  of  September. 

Q.  This  vear,  1804?    A.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  y<m 
would  give  to  this  witness  the  notification  that  you  have  giten 
to  other  witnesses  who  have  come  here  to  testify,  touching  the 
immunity  and  protection  which  the  law  gives  to  witnesaw 
testifying  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman. —  Any  testimony,  Mrs.  Hermann  that  yonm; 
give  on  the  stand  here  can  not  only  not  be  used  against  yon  in 
any  proceeding;  but  the  admissions  or  confessions  of  bribery 
that  you  may  make  on  the  stand  will  be  an  absolute  bar,  an 
absolute  impediment  to  any  prosecution  against  you  in  the 
future,  or  to  any  indictment.  You  can  not  be  punished,  in  oth» 
words,  for  any  sin  that  you  may  have  committed  in  that  way. 
The  only  thing  that  you  want  to  guard  against  is  against  not 
perjuring  yourself.  If  you  say  something  on  the  stand  here 
which  is  false,  tell  a  wilful  story,  then  you  are  amenable  to 
punishment  under  the  laws  of  our  State;  so  tell  a  complete 
story  truthfully  from  beginning  to  end,  and  nobody  can  harm 
you  or  hurt  you.  The  committee  will  pee  that  you  are  properly 
protected  if  any  attempts  are  made  to  harm  you. 

Q.  Mrs.  Hermann,  you  are  a  little  tired  and  nervous,  you  say, 
this  evening;  and  I  think  after  a  night's  rest  you  will  fed 
better?    A.  Yes,  sir.  » 

Q.  Yon  would  rather  have  that  would  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  night's  rest?    A.  Yes. 

^Nfr.  GofT. —  Now  yon  will  tnko  your  night's  rest  to-nijrbt;  and 
the  sergeant-at-arms  will  see  that  you  are  properly  cared  for 
and  attended  to,  if  you  will  please  take  a  chair  over  there. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Let  the  sergeant-at-arms  procure  lady- 
attendance.  ' 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  beting  attended  to,  and  will  receive  your 
signature  as  soon  as  the  memorandum  is  drawn  up.  Mr.  Bis- 
hop.   Mr.  Tomlinson  take  the  stand. 

Edjrap  ^L  Tomlinson,  called  to  the  stand,  and  stating  that  he 
has  oonsciontioiis  scruples  against  swearing  on  the  'bible,  he  ta 
dulv  affirmed  and  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  l^een  chief  inspector  of  the  excise  board  of 
this  citv?    A.  T  have. 
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Q.  For  how  many  years?  A.  Nearly  three  yeai-s;  I  can  not 
ay  the  exact  time. 

Q.  How  long  ago?  A  I  think  I  was  made  chief  inspector  in 
lie  latter  part  of  1886;  and  I  do  not  remember  the  date;  and 
iras  there  until  1889,  until  June,  1889. 

Q.  Now,  I  hand  you  a  book  that  has  been  left  here  by  the 
chief  clerk  or  secretary  of  the  excise  department  of  this  city, 
Mr.  Bishop,  he  is  not  here  but  he  has  been  here  to-day;  and  I 
Bflk  you  if  you  recognize  this  (handing  book  to  witness)?  A.  I 
do. 

Q.  What  is  that  book?  A.  That  is  a  record  of  the  licenses 
that  had  been  granted,  giving  the  location  and  the  name  of  the 
party  licensed,  and  the  licensed  number. 

Q.  Take  that  memorandum  (handing  memorandum  to  witness) 
to  the  page  that  I  point  to  you,  number  05,  will  you  turn  to  the 
entry  on  No.  161  Lexington  avenue  and  read  the  entry  relating 
to  161  Lexington  avenue?  A.  "Louise  Chaude,  license  3525, 
flas«  3,  expires,  October  21,  1S87." 

Q.  Now,  what  does  that  imply?  A.  That  implios  that  a 
Hconso  was  irranted  to  her  for  one  year  and  that  it  expired  as 
pep  this  record. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  law  and  rule  of  the  excise  board  at  that 
time:  at  the  expiration  of  that  license  did  it  have  to  be  renewed? 
A.  Another  application  was  made  '^ithor  by  the  same  party  or 
some  one  else  of  wliom  the  board  might  approve. 

Q.  Is  there  anvthiiiii:  so  far  as  vou  know  of  in  the  records? 
A.  Yes;  there  is  a  memorandum  I  see  here  in  pencil,  "  Rejected, 
October  20,  1887.  New  application  made;"  that  is,  an  applica- 
tion made,  a  red  ink  memorandum. 

Q.  And  that  shows  that  the  application  for  a  license  was 
rejected?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  that  memorandum  shows  that  that  applica- 
tion for  a  license  was  denied?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  before  you  there  that  will  show  that  the 
fipplication  for  license  for  that  place  was  made  by  any  other 
person?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  record  made  here  of  a  license  — 
it  is  an  application  made  by  August  L.  Louis. 

Q.  August  L.  Louis:  when  was  the  application  made  by 
August  L.  Louis?  A.  Well,  the  date  of  the  application  does 
^^  appear  on  this  record ;  but  the  date  of  its  expiration  appears, 
80  I  presume,  that    the  application   was  made   shortly  before 
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December  24,  1888,  because  there  would  be  some  time  elapse 
between  the  time  the  application  was  made  and  its  being 
api)roved  by  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Well,  now  I  hand  you — just  keep  that  book,  please,  aoyoQ 
will  have  it  to  refer  to — I  hand  you  a  paper  endorsed  **PrO' 
test"  and  ask  you  to  describe  that  paper  and  its  reference  to 
the  application  of  Madame  Chaude?  A.  This  application  was 
made,  according  to  this  paper,  on  September  9,  1886.  ] 

Q.  By  Madame  Chaude?  A.  I  don't  see  any — ^yes,  Lonise  \ 
Chaude,  IGl  Lexington  avenue.- 

Q.  Well?  A.  There  is  a  memorandum  here  says  "new  party,**  ' 
and  "date  of  license  April  2,  1887 ;"  there  seems  to  be  no  memo- 
randum on  the  outside  of  this  paper,  excepting  that  of  a  [wlice 
report  with  the  initials  "C.  H.  W.;"  that  is  Charles  H.  Whit 
man,  who  was  president  of  the  board  at  the  time;  I  do  not  see 
any  mark  of  rejection  on  this  paper. 

Q.  What  does  that  endorsement  "protest"  mean?  A.  It 
means  that  a  protest  had  been  made  against  the  granting  of  a 
license  to  Mrs.  Chaude. 

Q.  Well,  I  hand  you  a  paper  here,  "application  for  license," 
for  the  same  premises  by  Joseph  Lambertz;  just  describ?  that 
application,  and  all  papers  in  that  bundle?  A.  This  is  an 
application  made  by  a  new  party,  after  the  rejection  of  the 
application  of  Mrs.  Chaude,  by  Joseph  Lambertz. 

Q.  Joseph  Lambertz?  A.  Lambertz;  this  was  rejected,  and 
the  memorandum  made  by  Commissioner  Von  Glahn;  "rejected 
October  2G,  1887;"  the  first  report — I  seethe  reports  are  made 
by  different  inspectors;  the  first  report  was  made  by  John* 
Tourney,  wlio  I  tliiiik  v/.js  r-  -^f.M^M]  ::i^'p,*'-t<):'  in  that  district, 
the  Twenty-first  police  precinct. 

().  What  is  that  report?  A.  And  this  is  one  made  by  Stcjihin 
O'Brien. 

Q.  What  is  that;  read  it  please;  look  inside  and  see  if  that 
re])ort  is  there  made  by  Stephen  O'Brien,  excise  inspector?  A. 
Memorandum  by  Inspector  O'Brien  stating  that  he  finds  that  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Louise  Chaude  was  arrested  and 
held  for  trial  on  clmr<i:e  of  keeping  a  disorderly-house. 

Q.  Does  it  name  the  date  when  Madame  Chaude  was  arrested 
for  keeping  a  disorderly-house?  A.  I  see  no  memorandum  ^^ 
any  arrests  here;  it  does  not  give  any  date;  on  September  2^i 
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Q.  Let  us  see,  officer;  after  you  got  your  father's  letter,  you 
went  and  asked  Mr.  Hun  toon  for  it,  for  $300?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  wanted  $300;  and  he  gave  you  a  check?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  check  was  made  payable  to  your  order?  A. 
Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  sent  your  father  money  before  the  time  you 
were  in  New  York?    A.  I  had  sent  him  ?200. 

Q.  How,  in  what  shape?    A.  I  sent  that  in  a  registered  letter. 

Q.  In  a  registered  letter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it;  in  money?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  two  one- 
hundred  dollar  bills  I  sent  him. 

Q.  When  you  got  this  check  from  Mr.  Huntoon  it  was  to  your 
order?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  get  it  cashed?    A.  I  got  it  indorsed. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  get  it  cashed?  A.  I  thought  I  would  get 
it  cashed  after  I  got  home. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  get  it  cashed,  now  answer  my  question, 
«ir?  A.  Because  I  thought  I  would  wait  until  I  got  up  there, 
and  get  it  cashed  in  New  Hampshire. 

Q.  Now  you  are  at  your  hands;  will  you  please  stop;  did 
you  endorse  that  check?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  that;  that  you  put  your  name  on  the 
back  of  that  check?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  put  my  name  on  the 
back  of  it. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that  positively;  now  think;  T  do  not  want 
more  ])erjury  against  you  than  is  necessary?  A.  T  had  it 
indorsed  at  the  bank,  I  know. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you,  sir,  if  yon  swear  you  did  not  put  your 
name  on  the  back  of  that  check;  that  is  my  q^uestion?  A.  I 
do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Will  von  swear  vou  did  not?  A.  T  could  not  swear  T  did 
not;  no,  sir;   but  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  won't  swear,  but  you  put  your  name  on  the  back  of 
that  check:  since  vou  knew  vour  father  could  not  use  the  check 
in  New  Hampsbire,  T  ask  you  aixain  wliy  you  did  not  obtain 
thi"  money  upon  it  here  in  New  York,  where  Mr.  Huntoon  was 
laiown.  and  where  you  are  known?  A.  r>ecause  T  thought  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  give  it  back  to  him  and  get  mine  out  of 
the  bank,  as  the  time  was  expired. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  give  it  back  to  him  before  you  went  to 
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New  Hampshire?  A.  Because  I  could  not  get  the  money  out  of 
the  bank  then.  . 

Q.  Did  you  try?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?    A.  Forty-second  street  and  Eight  avenue. 

Q.  A  savings  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  money  in  the  savings  bank  at  that  time?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  get  the  money  out  of  the  savings  bank 
when  you  asked  Mr.  Huntoon  for  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  get  the  money  out  of  the  bank  on  Mr. 
Huntoon's  check?  A.  I  thought  I  would  get  it  in  the  country; 
and  then  I  had  a  little  trouble  in  getting  it  up  there. 

Q.  What  bank  is  there  up  at  Lisbon?    A.  There  is  a  savings 

bank  there.  ' 

«  > 

Q.  At  Lyman,  that  is  where  your  father  lives?  A.  There  is 
no  bank  in  Lyman. 

Q.  What  is  the  nearest  town  there?    A.  Lisbon. 

Q.  What  is  the  bank  there?  A.  It  is  a  savings  bank;  I  don't 
know  the  name  of  it. 

Q.  If  there  was  not  a  bank  of  deposit  in  Lisbon  how  was  it 
you  thought  he  could  get  the  money  in  Lisbon?  A.  There  is 
a  bank  in  Lisbon. 

Q.  A  savings  bank  is  not  a  bank  of  deposit;  you  know  the 
difference,  do  you?     (No  answer.) 

Q.  Now  officer,  you  are  lying  here;  is  not  that  the  truth?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  thinlv  you  are  impressing  this  committee  and  this 
audience  with  the  fact  that  yuii  are  telling  the  truth  about  this 
?300;  you  think  you  are  impressing  them  that  you  are  telling 
the  truth?    A.  I  am  telling  the  truth. 

Q.  Yon  have  talked  this  matter  over  with  officers  in  the 
station-house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  word?    A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  as  true  as  all  else  you  have  testified?  A.  I  have 
not  spoken  of  it  to  anybody. 

Q.  When  you  took  the  check  up  to  your  father  at  Lyman  did 
yon  jro  to  the  bank  and  try  to  get  the  cash  there?  A.  I  did 
not  go:   no. 

Q.  Did  any  one  go,  to  your  knowledge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  was  it  you  did  not  try  to  get  the  check  cashed? 
A.  Because  I  fixed  it  up  there,  so  he  waited  until  I  got  back. 
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Q.  Why  didn't  you  get  the  cash  money  up  there,  instead  of 
waiting  until  you  got  back;  what;  do  you  understand  my  ques- 
tion?   A.  Yes;  I  understand  you. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  answer  it?  A.  Why  didn't  I  get  the  money 
up  there? 

Q.  There  is  no  use  of  your  repeating  my  questions;  I  want 
answers,  and  not  repetitions  of  my  questions. 

(Witness  hesitates  some  time.) 

Q.  Are  you  dumb?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  don't  you  answer?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  why 
I  did  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  w^hy  you  did  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  is  th^  best  answer  you  can  give  me?  A.  I  know 
why,  but  — 

Q.  What?    A.  But  I  can  not  explain. 

Senator  Bradley. —  We  will  give  you  a  chance  to  explain  it 
in  your  own  way.    Explain  it  in  your  own  simple  way. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Yes;  in  your  own  simple  way,  as  Senator  Bradley  says;  in 
your  own  simple  way.  A.  Because  I  thought  he  was  in  a  hurry 
for  it  when  I  went;  and  when  I  got  up  there  he  was  not  in  so 
much  of  a  hurry  as  he  thought  he  was,  and  I  thought  he  could 
wait  until  I  got  back  and  sent  my  money. 

Q.  That  is  the  best  explanation  you  can  give  us  in  your  own 
simple  way?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  have  made  up  your  mind,  officer,  here,  to  swear 
your  way  through  this  thing,  haven't  you?  A.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  swear  the  truth. 

Q.  When  vou  came  back  to  New  York  did  vou  think  that 
because  your  father  could  wait  for  the  money  that  it  would  be 
more  easy  for  you  to  carry  that  check  back  to  New  York  and  get 
the  cash  money  and  send  it  to  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  it 
would 

Q.  And  you  did  so?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  jou  cash  the  check?    A.  No,  sir. 
"  Q.  What?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  check?  A.  I  gave  it  back  to 
Mr.  Huntoon. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  brought  it  back?  A.  Then  I 
got  my  money  out  of  the  bank  and  did  not  need  that. 
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Q,  How  many  days  lapsed  from  the  time  you  got  the  check 
from  Mr.  Huntoon  until  you  returned  it  to  him?  A.  Oh,  I  think 
It  was  about  a  month. 

Q.  Mr.  Huntoon  is  in  court  here?  A.  I  can  not  say  exactly 
the  number  of  days. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  Mr.  Huntoon  that  you  was  going  to  use 
that  money  in  reference  to  a  police  appointment?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  I  did  not  ask  bim  for  the 
money  for  that. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  vou  did  not  say  that  to  him?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  did  not  ask  him  for  the  money.  ^ 

Q  If  he  has  sworn  you  did  ask  him,  did  he  swear  to  what  was 
true?    A.  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  He  swears  to  a  falsehood?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  Mr.  Huntoon  or  to  his  brother  rather, 
the  brother  of  the  man  here;  didn't  you  say  when  you  brought 
that  check  back  that  you  could  not  use  it  because  it  was  a  check; 
that  you  wanted  the  cash  money?    A.  No,  I  did  not  give  it  back 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  yon  to  whom  you  gave  the  check  back;  J 
to  Mr.  Huntoon;  I  gave  it  back  to  the  bookkeeper, 
ask  didn't  you  say  when  you  gave  the  check  back  that  you  could 
not  use  fhi\t  rheck,  aud  no  ch«'ek  v»oiild  be  taken,  and  yon  wanted 
to  g«'t  the  ensh  nionev?  A.  No.  sir;  I  did  nol.  and  von  asked  me 
if  I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Hnntoon  T  wanted  the  money;  I  gave  it  back. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that;  don't  dodge  or  squirm  about  it; 
read  that  question  to  him,  Mr.  Stenographer. 

Q.  (Question  repeated);  I  am  not  asking  you  to  whom  yon 
gave  it  back;  I  ask  didn't  yon  say  when  you  gave  the  check  back 
that  yon  could  not  use  that  check,  and  no  check  would  be  taken, 
and  you  wanted  to  get  the  cash  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  caused  vour  wife  to  crv  when  vou  received  the  sub- 
poena  to  attend  this  committee?    A.  To  cry;  she  did  not  cry. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anyone  that  she  did  cry?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  she  afraid  for  your  position  on  the  police  force 
because  yon  were  snbjjoenaed  here?  A.  She  did  not  say  she 
was.  f 

Q.  She  cried  and  fretted  abont  it,  didn't  she?  A.  No,  she  did 
not  cry  abont  it:  she  never  cried  about  it. 

Q.  Yon  were  summoned  here  quite  a  while  ago?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  what  yon  were  summoned  for?  A.  No, 
sir;  T  did  not  know  until  to-day. 
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Q.  How  did  you  find  out  to-day?    A.  A  fellow  here  told  me, 

Q.  What?    A.  Dunnan  told  me. 

Q.  When  you  gave  back  the  check  did  you  get  the  monej 
then  from  Mr.  Huntoon?    A.  I  got  it  from  the  bank. 

Q.  This  bank  at  Eighth  avenue?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  a  bank  account  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  a  bank-book  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  that  bank-book  now?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  close  the  account?  A.  I  closed  the  account 
last  winter;  I  think  it  was  in  March. 

Q.  Last  winter?    A.  In  March,  I  think. 
•     Q.  That  is,  the  winter  of  1893;  tell  us  the  month,  please?    A. 
I  think — end  of  1894;  I  think  it  was  in  March  or  April. 

Q.  March  or  April,  1894,  this  year,  you  closed  the  account 
and  drew  all  the  money  you  bad  in  that  bank  out  of  it?  A.Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  did  j^ou  open  the  account  in  the  savings  bank?  A. 
I  think  it  is  about  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Four  years  ago?     A.  About  five  now,  I  think. 

Q.  Four  or  five  years  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  open  an  account  in  your  own  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  your  savings  bank-book? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  money  had  you  in  the  bank  when  you  drew  this 
f^OO?  A.  I  drew  $3.50:  I  think  I  had  about  ?200  left,  I  should 
say;  I  don't  know  just  how  much. 

Q.  Then  your  money  rose  from  $300  to  ?350,  so  that  when  yon 
returned  the  check  to  Mr.  Huntoon — A.  Xo;  T  took  the  |50  to 
use  mvself.' 

Q.  What?    A.  I  used  the  ?50  myself. 

Q.  What  did  you  use  the  other  S300  for?  A.  To  sond  it  to 
my  father. 

Q.  Send  bv  whom?    A.  Mv  sister. 

Q.  Where  was  your  sister?    A.  She  was  out  here. 

Q.  Did  she  come  out  with  you  to  Now  York  to  get  the  f300 
to  take  it  tliere?  A.  She  came  with  mo;  slie  did  not  come  for 
the  purpose  of  that. 

Q    How  lonjr  did  she  remain  h^^re?     A.  About  two  weeks. 

Q.  About  two  weeks:  how  lonp:  had  you  arrivpd  in  New  York 
when  you  drew  the  ?350  from  the  savings  bank?  A.  I  must  have 
been  about  a  week. 
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Q.  About  a  week?    A.  I  should  say  about  a  week. 

Q.  And  you  gave  her  the  f300  in  any  one's  presence?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  wife's  presence?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  was  the  last  deposit  you  made  in  that  savings 
bank  before  you  drew  that  J350?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

A.  A  month?    A.  Over  a  month. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Stenographer,  make  me  an  abstract  of  this 
oflScer's  testimony  immediately,  and  I  will  excuse  you  for  the 
present;  you  may  consider  yourself  under  subpoena  to  be  called 
for  when  we  need  you;  I  am  a  little  disappointed  by  the  non- 
arrival  of  an  important  witness;  a  matter  I  wished  to  dispose 
of  to-day;  however,  we  do  not  want  to  lose  time;  Mrs.  Hermann. 

Matilda  Hermann,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Stiite, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Gotf: 

Mr.  Goff. — Bernard  Frune  or  Freund.  (The  witness  responds 
"  here  '')>  come  here  please;  I  wish  you  would  sweai*  Mr.  Freund. 

(Bernard  Freund  of  36  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  was  called  as  a 
witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  was  duly  sworn,  and  cau- 
tioned by  Mr.  Goff  to  remember  that  he  was  under  oath.) 

Q.  Well,  Mrs.  Hermann,  I  am  glad  to  meet  jou?  A.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mrs.  Hermann,  if  you  knew  my  anxiety  for  the 
last  few  weeks  you  would  not  say  that;  well,  now  that  we  have 
met,  Mrs.  Hermann,  I  hope  we  will  have  a  pleasant  and  agi(^e- 
able  time  with  each  other;  and  I  think  we  would  get  through  — 
it  seems  to  me  there  in  an  unusual  spirit  of  levity  in  the  court- 
room this  afternoon. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  was  going  to  rebuke  it,  but  you  i)ro- 
duced  it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  did  it  unconsciously. 

Q.  Well  now,  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Heimann,  that  we  will  part 
better  friends,  I  know  we  will?    A.   I  hope  so. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel,  anywaj'?     A.  Well,  very  nervous. 

Q.  Very  nervous;  I  mean  in  your  health;  you  have  been  sub- 
jected to  some  unpleasantness  for  the  last  three  or  four  days, 
and  I  hope  it  has  not  affected  yoii  injuriously;  you  feel  all  right 
now,  do  you?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now,  that  you  are  back  on  your  native  heath  again  in 
New  York  1  trust  you  will  not  Have  occasion  to  leave  New 
York  again?     A.  All  right,  sir. 

Q.  And  we  are  pleased  lo  iiuve  vou  here;  and  Mrs.  Hermann, 
there  is  no  place  like  New  York,  is  there?    A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  After  all  Montreal  is  not  half  as  attractive  as  New  York, 
is  it?     A.  Well  — 

Q.  Nor  Chicago;  you  prefer  New  York,  don't  you,  to  Chicago? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  Mrs.  Hermann,  you  have  come  here  of  your  own  free 
will,  have  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  Mrs.  Hermann,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Mitchell  treated  you 
pretty  nicely  in  Hudson  county;  did  he  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Sheriff  Tophey  treated  you  pretty  well?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  When  you  started  from  there  did  you  start  from  there  of 
your  own  free  will  and  accord  to  come  over  liere  to  New  York 
to  this  investigating  committee?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  testify  before  this  investigating  committee?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Fsn't  that  so;  to  answer  su<h  (luestions  as  put  to  yon?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Now  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  but  proper  to  have  it 
upon  record  here  that  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  informed,  and 
informed  of  course  by  our  legal  representatives  as  well  as  by 
our  messengers,  that  certain  threats  were  made  this  afternoon 
to  indict  our  representative,  and  our  legal  representative  for  a 
conspiracy  to  induce  ^frs.  Hermann  to  leave  New  Jersey,  or  to 
kidnap  her  from  New  Jersey,  we  have  it  here  now  as  a  matter 
of  record,  Mrs.  Hermann  under  oath  has  stated  tliat  she  has 
come  of  lier  own  free  will  and  accord  to  court  here  to  testify 
before  this  committee,  and  that  she  is  here  of  her  own  free  will 
to  testify  before  this  committee;  and  the  matter  having  been 
spread  upon  tlie  record  now,  I  take  pleasure  in  inviting  any 
person  or  {persons  interested  in  endeavoring  to  indict  anyone 
representing  this  committee  for  a  conspiracy  to  either  induce 
or  coerce,  or  kidnap  this  witness  from  Jersey,  that  here  is  a 
sworn  record  of  this  witness  herself;  find  hence  it  is  our 
pleasant  greeting. 

Q.  Wlieu  did  you  leave  New  York,  Mrs.  Hermann?  A.  The 
10th  of  September. 

Q.  This  year,  1894?    A.  Yes. 
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Mr.  GofiP. —  I  wish  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
would  give  to  this  witness  the  notification  that  you  have  given 
to  other  witnesses  who  have  come  here  to  testify,  touching  the 
immunity  and  protection  which  the  law  gives  to  witnesses 
testifying  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman. —  Any  testimony,  Mrs.  Hermann  that  you  may 
give  on  the  stand  here  can  not  only  not  be  used  against  you  in 
any  proceeding;  but  the  admissions  or  confessions  of  bribery 
that  vou  mav  make  on  the  stand  will  be  an  absolute  bar,  an 
absolute  impediment  to  any  prosecution  against  you  in  the 
future,  or  to  any  indictment.  You  can  not  be  punished,  in  other 
words,  for  any  sin  that  you  may  have  committed  in  that  way. 
The  only  thing  that  you  want  to  guard  against  is  against  not 
perjuring  yourself.  If  you  say  something  on  the  stand  here 
which  is  false,  tell  a  wilful  story,  then  you  are  amenable  to 
punishment  under  the  laws  of  our  State;  so  tell  a  complete 
story  truthfully  from  beginning  to  end,  and  nobody  can  harral 
you  or  hurt  you.  The  committee  will  see  that  you  are  properly 
protected  if  any  attempts  are  made  to  harm  you. 

Q.  Mrs.  Hermann,  you  are  a  little  tired  and  nervous,  you  say, 
this  evening;  and  I  think  after  a  night's  rest  you  will  feel 
better?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Yon  would  rather  have  that  would  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  night's  rest?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  GofT.— Xow  yon  will  take  your  nijrht's  rest  to-night;  and 
the  sergeant-at-arms  will  see  that  you  are  properly  cared  for 
and  attended  to,  if  you  will  ])lease  take  a  chair  over  there. 

Senator   O'Connor. —  Let   the  sergeant-at-arms  procure   lady. 

attendance.  I 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  being  attended  to,  and  will  receive  your 
signature  as  soon  as  the  memorandum  is  drawn  up.  Mr.  Bis- 
hop.   Mr.  Tomlinson  take  the  stand. 

Edfirar  M.  Tomlinson,  called  to  the  stand,  and  stating  that  he 
has  conscientious  scruples  against  swearing  on  the  'bible,  he  is 
duly  afHrmed  and  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heen  chief  inspector  of  the  excise  board  of 
this  citv?    A.  I  have. 
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Q.  For  how  many  years?  A.  Nearly  three  yeara;  I  can  not 
say  the  exact  time. 

Q.  How  long  ago?  A  I  think  I  was  made  chief  inspector  in 
the  latter  part  of  1886;  and  T  do  not  remember  the  date;  and 
was  there  until  1889,  until  June,  1889. 

Q.  Now,  I  hand  you  a  book  that  has  been  left  here  by  the 
chief  clerk  or  secretary  of  the  excise  department  of  this  city, 
Mr.  Bishop,  he  is  not  here  but  he  has  been  here  to-day;  and  I 
ask  you  if  you  recognize  this  (handing  book  to  witness)?  A.  1 
do. 

Q.  What  is  that  book?  A.  That  is  a  record  of  the  licenses 
that  had  been  granted,  giving  the  location  and  the  name  of  the 
party  licensed,  and  the  licensed  number. 

Q.  Take  that  memorandum  (handing  memorandum  to  witness) 
in  the  page  that  I  point  to  you,  number  G5,  will  you  turn  to  the 
entry  on  No.  161  Lexington  avenue  and  read  the  entry  relating 
to  161  Lexington  avenue?  A.  "  Louise  Chaude,  license  3525, 
class  3,  expires,  October  21,  1887.*' 

Q.  Now,  what  does  that  imply?  A.  That  implies  that  a 
license  was  granted  to  her  for  one  year  and  that  it  expired  as 
per  this  record. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  law  and  rule  of  the  excise  board  at  that 
time;  at  the  expiration  of  that  license  did  it  have  to  be  renewed? 
A.  Another  application  was  made  <^ither  by  the  same  party  or 
some  one  else  of  whom  the  board  might  approve. 

Q.  Is  there  anvthiiii]^  so  far  as  von  know  of  in  the  records? 
A.  Yes;  there  is  a  memorandum  I  see  here  in  pencil,  "  Rejectf*d, 
October  20,  18S7.  New  application  made;-'  that  is,  an  applica- 
tion made,  a  red  ink  memorandum. 

Q.  And  that  shows  that  the  application  for  a  license  was 
rejected?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  that  memorandum  shows  tliat  that  applica- 
tion for  a  license  was  denied?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  before  you  there  that  will  show  that  the 
application  for  license  for  that  place  was  made  by  any  other 
person?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  n^cord  made  here  of  a  license  — 
it  is  an  application  made  by  Anj;nst  L.  Louis. 

Q.  August    L.    Louis:    whc^n    was    tlut    apj)lication    made    by 

August  L.   Louis?     A.  Well,  the  date  of  the  application  does 

not  appear  on  this  record;  but  the  date  of  its  expiration  appears, 

BO  I  presume,   tliat    the  api)lication   was  made   shortly  before 
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December  24,  1888,  because  there  would  be  some  time  elapse 
between  the  time  the  application  was  made  and  its  being 
approved  by  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Well,  now  I  hand  you — just  keep  that  book,  please,  so  you 
will  have  it  to  refer  to — I  hand  you  a  paper  endorsed  "Pro- 
test" and  ask  you  to  describe  that  paper  and  its  reference  to 
the  application  of  Madame  Chaude?  A.  This  application  was 
made,  according  to  this  paper,  on  September  9,  1886. 

Q.  By  Madame  Chaude?  A.  I  don't  see  any — ^yes,  Louise 
Chaude,  161  Lexington  avenue.- 

Q.  Well?  A.  There  is  a  memorandum  here  says  "new  party," 
and  "date  of  license  April  2,  1887;"  there  seems  to  be  no  memo- 
randum on  the  outside  of  this  paper,  excepting  that  of  a  police 
report  with  the  initials  "C.  H.  W.;"  that  is  Charles  H.  Whit- 
man,  who  was  president  of  the  board  at  the  time;  I  do  not  see 
any  mark  of  rejection  on  this  paper. 

Q.  What  does  that  endorsement  "protest"  mean?  A.  It 
means  that  a  protest  had  been  made  against  the  granting  of  a 
license  to  Mrs.  Chaude. 

Q.  Well,  I  hand  you  a  paper  here,  "application  for  licensL*," 
for  the  same  premises  by  Joseph  Lambertz;  just  describe  that 
application,  and  all  papers  in  that  bundle?  A.  This  is  an 
application  made  by  a  new  party,  after  the  rejection  of  the 
application  of  Mrs.  Chaude,  by  Joseph  Lambertz. 

Q.  Joseph  Lambertz?  A.  Lambertz;  this  was  rejected,  and 
the  memorandum  made  by  Commissioner  Von  Glahn;  *'i  ejected 
October  26,  1887;"  the  first  report — I  seethe  reports  are  made 
by  different  inspectors;  the  first  report  was  made  by  John 
Tourney,  who  I  think  ^v^s  ;i' ^''r.ncfl  iii^'i)i--l()r  in  th:it  district, 
the  Twenty-first  police  precinct 

Q.  What  is  that  report?  A.  And  this  is  one  made  by  St(»phen 
O'Brien. 

Q.  What  is  that;  read  it  please;  look  inside  and  see  if  that 
report  is  there  made  by  Stephen  O'Brien,  excise  inspector?  A. 
Memorandum  by  Inspector  O'Brien  stating  that  he  finds  that  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lonise  Chaude  was  arrested  and 
held  for  trial  on  charge  of  keeping  a  disorderly-house. 

Q.  Does  it  name  the  date  when  Madame  Chaude  was  arrested 
for  keeping  a  disorderly-house?  A.  I  see  no  memorandum  of 
any  arrests  here;  it  does  not  give  any  date;  on  September  20, 
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1887,  he  says,  "  1  reported  on  an  application  for  license  made  by 
Joseph  Lambertz." 

Q.  I  hand  you  this  paper  coming  from  the  papers  of  the 
excise  board;  do  you  recognize  it?  A.  I  recognize  it  by  the 
stamp  that  is  on  it 

Mr.  Goff  read  the  following  paper: 

Police  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York: 

Office  of  Inspector  1st  Dist,  300  Mulberry  street. 

New  York,  Sept  21,  1887. 

William  Murray,  Superintendent: 

Sir. —  On  communication  hereunto  annexed,  in  which  com- 
plaint is  made  against  the  "  Cafe  Tortoni,"  No.  161  Lexington 
avenue,  cor.  Thirtieth  street,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report : 

On  Saturday  evening,  17th  inst,  I  directed  Patrolmen  Eugene 
D.  Collins  and  Louis  McCord  to  visit  the  "  Cafe  Tortoni,"  in 
company  with  a  female,  and  ascertain  if  the  place  was  used  for 
immoral  purposes.  Collins  first  entered  the  place  with  a  woman 
of  doubtful  character  and  was  shown  to  a  room  in  which  there 
was  a  small  table  on  which  there  was  a  castor  and  some  dishes; 
there  was  also  a  bed  in  the  room  on  which  the  woman  threw 
herself,  and  remained  on  the  bed  while  the  waiter  was  in  the 
room  receiving  an  order  from  Collins  for  refreshments;  Collins 
remained  but  a  short  time  and  returned  to  the  street  with  the 
woman,  when  she  was  taken  bv  Officer  McCord  into  the  same 
rafe,  where  they  in  turn  were  shown  to  a  room  and  the  same 
routine  was  gone  through  with. 

On  the  10th  inst,  accompanied  by  Officer  Collins,  I  went  to 
the  Third  District  Court  and  presented  the  case  to  Judge  Duffy, 
charging  the  proprietress  of  the  "  Cafe  Tortoni,"  Louisa  Chandi 
with  keeping  a  house  of  assignation  at  said  cafe,  No.  101  Lex- 
ington avenue,  and  with  letting  and  permitting  the  same  to  be 
used  for  immoral  purposes. 

The  warrant  was  executed  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  inst, 
by  Sergeant-  John  J.  Harley,  who  arrested  Mrs.  Louisa  Chandi 
and  conveyed  her  to  the  Twenty-first  precinct  station-house, 
where  she  was  detained.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  inst  she 
was  arraigned  before  Justice  Duffy,  at  Third  District  Court, 
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and  was  by  him  held  in  the  sum  of  |500  for  examination  at 
2  p.  m.,  Thursday,  29th  inst 

Respectfully, 

ALEXANDER  S.  WILLIAMS, 
Inspector  First  District 

(Copy  of  report.) 
P. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Let  me  see  that  tirst  paper,  please,  the  first  official 
paper.    This  report  of  Inspector  Williams  I  have  read  is  dated 
September  21,  1887.    I  want  to  keep  the  dates  correct    Thi« 
report  was  forwarded  to  the  board  of  excise  and  indorsed  as 
follows:    **  Keport  of  Alex.  IS.  Williams,  inspector  1st  district, 
relative  to  the  arrest  of  Louisa  Chaude,  of  Cafe  Tortoni,  No. 
1()1  Lexington  avenue.     Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  board. 
William  Murray,  Supt.''     I  find  on  the  application  of  Louisa 
Chaude  for  a  license  for  that  place  the  following:    "Prom  the 
board  of  excise,  dated  September  15th,  1886.    To  William  M^l^ 
ray,  superintendent  of  police.     Sir. —  Please  report  as  to  the 
reputation  and  character  of  the  following  named  person  and 
place;  whether  the  place  is  a  resort  for  prostitues,  gamblers  or 
thieves;  if  any  part  of  the  building  is  occupied  or  used  for 
immoral  purposes;  and  whether  you  know  of  any  reason  why 
a  license,  class  3,  should  not  be  jijrantod  to  the  person  named. 
By  Older  of  tlie  board,  David     S.     White,     secretarv.    Louisa 
Chande,  IGl  Lexington  avenue.     Forwarded  to  Captain  Ryan, 
21,  for  report,  Henry  O.  Steers,  acting  superintendent."    Report 
of  Captain  Ryan:     "The  reputation  and  character  of  Jjouisa 
Chaude,  101  Lexington  avenue,  is  good.    The  place,  161  I^xing» 
ton  avenue,  is  not  a  resort  for  prostitutes,  thieves,  gamblers,  or 
other  bad  cliaracters.     Respectfully,  Thomas  M.  Ryan,  captain 
21st    precinct" 

Senator  I*ound. —  What  date  was  that. 

Mr.  Goff.— September  15,  1880. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  is  tlie  date  of  the  last  report — tie 
report  of  Inspector  Williams? 

Mr.  GofF.— September  21st,  ISJ^T.  You  remember,  Senators, 
that  to-dav  Mr.  Lambert  —  I  think  he  is  in  court  vet  —  test!- 
fied  that  he  was  simply  the  bookkeeper  of  the  place,  and  that 
Madame  Chaude  was  the  proprietress  of  it,  and  he  had  no  inter 
est.  nor  had  Louis,  in  whose  name  the  license  has  rested  for  th 
last  four  or  five  years,  any  interest  in  the  place.     On  Octobei 
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1,  1887,  there  was  received  by  the  board  of  excise  the  following 
paper,  obtained  from  the  office  and  records  of  the  board  of 
excise:  "To  the  honorable  board  of  excise,  New  York  city. 
Gentlemen. —  We  the  undersigned  bookkeepers  and  property 
owners,  who  reside  at  and  near  the  corner  ot  Lexington  avenue 
and  Thirtieth  street  in  the  city  of  New  York,  respectfully  and 
most  earnestly  protest  against  the  granting  of  any  license  to 
the  notorious  place,  known  as  the  Maison  Tortoni,  or  Hotel 
Tortoni,  situated  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Lexington  avenue 
and  Thirtieth  street  in  this  city,  and  owned  by  the  French 
Madame  known  as  '  Madame  Chaude.'  The  ground  of  our  pro- 
test is  that  the  business  there  conducted,  while  ostensibly  that 
of  a  liotel  and  restaurant,  is  in  fact  principally  Tor  the  purpose 
of  assignation  and  acts  of  the  grossest  immorality  and  licen^ 
tiousness  are  practiced  nightly  in  that  house,  which  is  provided 
with  separate  wine  rooms,  each  of  which  is  supplied  with  a  bed, 
and  where  wines  and  liquors  are  served  to  the  men  and  women 
frequenting  the  place.  This  place  has  been  allowed  to  flourish 
in  our  midst  in  defiance  of  law,  morality  and  common  decency, 
should  in  no  way  receive  the  countenance  of  your  honorable 
board  in  so  far  as  the  granting  of  a  hotel  or  liquor  license  is 
concerned."  A  number  of  citizens  appear  here,  with  their 
names  and  addresses  given.  The  first  signer  upon  this  is  Mr. 
Morris  Philips,  editor  of  the  Home  Journal;  and  accompanying 
that  is  a  letter  signed  by  ex-Judge  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  now 
deceased,  and  at  that  time  assistant  district  attorney,  introduc- 
ing Mr.  Philips  to  the  excise  board  in  reference  to  this  protest. 
Mr.  Bedford  says,  "  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that 
whatever  statements  he  may  make  you  can  rely  upon  them 
entirely.  Knowing  that  you  will  extend  to  him  a  just  and  pro- 
per hearing,  I  am,  very  respectfully  yours.  Gunning  S.  Bedford." 
Here  is  an  opinion  delivered  by  the  commissioner  of  excise,  dated 
October  26,  1887:  "In  the  Matter  of  the  application  of 
Jos«»ph  Lamberts  for  license  at  161  Lexington  avenue.  A  license 
for  these  premises  was  issued  to  Louise  Chaude  on  October  21, 
1880.  At  that  time  there  was  a  protest  before  the  board  against 
granting  the  license.  The  protestants,  however,  failed  to  appear 
with  the  exception  of  two  persons  who  refused  to  testify,  and 
there  being  no  proof  to  sustain  the  protest  the  license  was 
issued.  The  license  expired  od  October  21, 1887. 
On  September  16, 1S87,  Joseph  Lamberts  applied  for  a  license, 
L.  513 
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and  a  protest  was  made  against  granting  his  application.  A 
healing  was  granted,  at  which  10  of  the  protestants  appeared. 
The  opinion  is  quite  extensive.  It  goes  on  to  say  in  one  part 
''The  board  having  received  information  from  the  board  of 
police  that  the  proprietress  of  this  place  had  been  arrested  and 
held  on  the  charge  of  keeping  a  disorderly-honsei  the  polioe 
ofiQcers  who  obtained  the  evidence  npon  which  the  arrest  wai 
based  were  summoned  and  testified."  And  goes  on  to  state  flv 
testimony  of  the  police  officers,  refers  to  the  testimony  of  the 
applicant  ''  Bat  if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  fle 
board,  the  additional  fact  that  the  proprietress  is  now  held  ia 
bonds  for  trial  upon  the  charge  of  l^eeping  a  disorderly-hooie^ 
is  conclusive.  A  license  can  not  be  granted.  Charles  H.  Wood- 
man, William  S.  Andrews,  John  Von  Olahn,  commissionen  o( 
excise."  In  this  opinion  is  recited  the  protest  made  by  tlK 
citizens ;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kipp,  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  police 
to  the  board  of  excise  calling  attention  of  the  board  of  exdie 
to  the  protest  against  granting  a  license  for  this  Hotel  Tortoid, 
dated,  September  24, 1887,  and  in  this  letter  is  inclosed  the  caid 
of  Edmund  E.  Price,  attorney  and  counsellor-at-law,  90  Centre 
street,  Clipper  building.  New  York.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tiist 
Major  Kipp  inclosed  this  card.  I  only  find  it  among  the  papeci 
and  that  matter  will  come  out  later.  Now,  yon  will  bear  ia 
mind  that  October  26, 1887,  is  the  date  of  the  opinicm  of  the  board 
rejecting  the  application  for  license  made  by  Lamberts.  Among 
the  papers  I  find  a  bill  of  sale,  dated,  Noyember  16,  1887,  from 
Louise  Chaude  to  August  L.  Louis;  and  this  bill  of  sale  redtei 
that  Louise  Chaude  sells  the  stock,  furniture,  fixtures,  Qtenriliy 
silyer  and  plated  ware  contained  in  the  hotel  known  as  tte 
Maison  Tortoni,  stiuate  on  the  northeasterly  comer  of  Tfairtieft 
street  and  Lexington  avenue  in  the  city  of  New  York,  togetiier 
with  the  lease  of  said  premises,  No.  161  and  163  Lexington  are* 
nue  and  the  good- will  of  the  hotel  and  restraurant  busineai 
there  conducted.  Signed  by  Louise  Chaude  and  acknowledged 
by  her  before  a  notary  public.  On  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber^ 1887,  August  Louis  makes  application  to  tke 
board  of  excise  for  a  license  for  the  Hotel  Toptodf 
and  he  swears  that  on  the  loth  day  of  November,  1887,  Madame 
Chaude  sold  to  him  the  Hotel  Tortoni  as  recited  in  this  bill  of 
sale,  and  Mr.  Louis  swears  as  follows  in  addition:  ''B* 
deponent  further  says  that  the   said  Louise  Chaude  haf  bO  J 
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interest  whatever  in  the  Baid  premises  or  business  or  the  pro- 
fits  thereof,  and  deponent  intends  to  carry  on  the  said  basiness 
solely  for  his  own  benefit  Sworn  to  before  a  notary  publio, 
signed  by  August  L.  Louia  You  remember,  Senator,  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Lambertz  to-day  touching  Mr.  Louis.  Here  is  the 
report  of  the  excise  inspector  referring  to  the  Hotel  Tortoni  — 
special  report  —  accompanied  by  a  diagram  of  the  business. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  did  you  know  this  Madame  Ghaude? 
A.  I  did.  • 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  her  touching  the 
application  for  license  which  I  have  referred  to  from  the  record? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  those  conversations  if  you  please?  A.  A  mutual 
friend  whose  name  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  because  he 
is  not  in  this  matter  at  all,  but  a  gentleman  who  was  a  medical 
student  and  had  been  for  quite  a  long  time  taking  meals  at  that 
place,  and  he  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  could  not  help 
Madam  Ghaude  in  regard  to  getting  a  license. 

Q.  Just  a  little  later?  A.  To  assist  her  in  getting  a  liceoae 
for  her  place;  I  said  that  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
that;  it  was  entirely  outside  of  my  province  as  chief  inspector, 
or  as  an  officer  of  the  board;  he  asked  me  if  I  would  use  m^ 
influence,  whatever  it  was,  and  assist  him;  I  said  I  would  da 
whatever  I  could,  but  of  course,  the  commissioners  would  not 
grant  the  license  on  any  disorderly-house,  or  any  adverse 
reports,  without  having  a  full  hearing  in  regard  to  those  places, 
and  it  would  be  determined  by  them  if  it  was  a  proper  place, 
and  that  the  party  was  a  proper  one  to  be  licensed;  in  my  con- 
versation with  her,  I  think  I  stated  that,  although  it  is  long  ago 
I  have  forgotten  almost  what  really  did  occur —  but  I  knowJ 
this  gentleman  asked  me  if  I  would  go  up  there  and  take  din- 
ner with  him,  and  I  did  that  afternoon ;  and  this  conversatiori 
about  it  was  a  sort  of  general  conversation  in  regard  to  her 
place. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  towards  obtaining  a  license  for  her? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  for  her. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  toward  obtaining  a  license  for  that 
place,  the  Tortoni  Hotel?    A.  Some  time  after,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  did  you  have  a  conversation  with 
your  wife  in  reference  to  obtaining  or  doing  what  you  could  to 
obtain  a  license  for  this  place?    A.  I  did  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
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Chande;  I  do  not  know  why  or  what  occasioned  It,  but  M» 
Chaude  came  to  my  honse  one  evening  when  I  was  at  home. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  To  see  what,  if  anything— to  see  if  I  could  dc 
an^'thing  for  her;  I  do  not  remember  how  long  it  was  after;  1 
can  not  recollect  the  datea 

Q.  Wonld  an  examination  of  the  papers  aid  your  memoryl 
Well,  it  would  be  some  time  previous  to  the  application  of  Mr 
Louis.; 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  anything  said  at  this  time  about  theappU 
cation  of  Mr.  Louis  by  Madame  Cfiaude?  A.  Well,  the  evening 
that  she  called  at  my  house,  while  she  was  there,  there  were 
some  gentlemen  came  to  see  me  and  I  excused  myself;  I  d(m1 
know  what  the  conversation  was  that  transpired  between  mj 
wife  and  her,  except  as  she  related  it  to  me;  and  she,  I  presume^ 
had  a  certain  tale  of  woe  to  tell  in  regard  to  her  house  and 
related  them  to  my  wife,  and  my  wife  had  told  her  that  ihi 
would  ask  me  to  intercede  for  her,  do  anything  I  could,  and  1 
did  not  see  her,  I  think,  only — ^I  returned,  I  think,  before  dN 
went  away,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  general  conversation. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  Madame  Chaude  or  by  yoo, 
to  Madame  Chaude,  about  the  taking  out  of  a  new  applicatioi 
for  that  place  in  another  person's  name?  A.  Well,  yes;  IthinI; 
probably,  I  must  have  told  her  that  she  could  not  get  a  licemi 
on  the  place  on  account  of  the  protest  that  had  been  made,  adi 
that  if  an  application  was  granted,  it  would  have  to  be  made  ii 
a  new  name  and  another  party  entirely. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  the  character  of  thehooie] 
A.  Not  that  I  remember;  the  papers  which  you  have  read  thew 
Mr.  Goflf,  are  papers  that  never  passed  through  my  hands. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  oflBcially  to  do  with  those  papers?  A 
No;  they  did  not  come  into  my  hands. 

Q.  I  ask  you  in  regard  to  whatever  conversation  pasiri 
between  you  and  Madame  Chaude;  was  there  anything  said  9i 
any  time  between  yourself  and  Madame  Chaude  by  either  d 
you,  as  to  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  taking  out  an  applieai! 
in  a  new  name?  A.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  one,  as  I  understool 
it,  that  a  license  could  be  obtained  for  the  premisea  \ 

Q.  Did  Madame  Chaude  say  anything  about  whom  she  wddi 
select  as  applying  for  a  license  in  a  new  name?  A.  Well,  Bl| 
that  I  remember. 
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Q.  How  many  times  did  you  see  Madame  Chaude?  A.  Well^ 
I  thinky  only  the  two  times  that  I  speak  of. 

Q.  Only  tlie  two  time  yon  speak  of?  A.  I  do  not  recollect; 
I  may  have  seen  her  once  after;  I  don't  recollect  it 

Mr.  Ooff. — ^Now  step  aside  a  moment^  Mr.  Tomlinson.  Mnk 
Tomlinson,  if  you  please. 

Mra  Jennie  C.  Tomlinson,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly   sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  the  wife  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  last  witness?  A» 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  visit  to  your  house  by  Madame  Choud#*^ 
the  keeper  of  the  Hotel  Tortoni?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  at  that  time?  X.  Forty-seveath 
street 

Q.  East  or  west?    A.  West 

Q.  Did  you  know  Madame  Chaude  before  her  visit  lo  jour 
house?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  met  the  woman  before. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  when  she  visited  your  house?  A.  Well, 
the  conversation  was  general;  I  was  introduced  to  her  by  my 
husband,  and  she  said  —  told  me  why  she  came  to  see  him. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  she  said,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect?  A. 
I  can  not  remember  the  exact  conversation,  but  she  spoke  of 
her  errand,  what  she  came  there  for;  said  she  was  a  keeper  of 
a  hotel  and  she  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  license  for  it, 
and  wanted  to  know  if  my  husband  would  help  her;  I  told  her 
I  didn't  know  as  he  could,  for  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  be  of 
any  assistance  to  her  that  I  knew  of;  she  said  that  she  paid  out 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  inspectors  and  officials  generally,  and 
had  received  nothing  for  it;  she  would  like  to  know  if  she  had 
to  pay  any  money  to  get  a  license;  I  told  her  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  that 

Q.  Well,  proceed  Mrs.  Tomlinson;  she  asked  you  if  it  would 
cost  her  any  money  to  get  a  license;  and  you  told  her  you  did 
not  know  anything  about  it?  A.  I  told  her  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  it 

Q.  What  followed?  A.  She  asked  me  if  I  would  use  my  influ- 
ence with  my  husband  to  get  her  a  license;  she  told  me  the 
story,  and  I  felt  sorry  for  the,  woman,  f*^^  -^^  accepted  my 
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flympathy,  and  I  told  her  I  would  use  my  influence^  so  far  as  it 
oould  go,  with  my  husband,  to  see  what  he  could  do  for  her. 

Q.  When  she  spoke  of  paying  a  great  deal  of  money  to  ine^ot- 
ors  and  other  ofQcials^  did  she  name  any  persons?  A.  No,  sir; 
ahe  did  not 

Q.  Did  she,  on  any  occasion,  name  any  persons?  A.  No,  sir; 
ahe  did  not  specify  anybody  in  particular. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  about  counsel  or  lawyers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  counsel  or  lawyars? 
SA.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  she  had  paid  fees  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  license?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  this  was  the  first  visit  now  you  have  spoken  of? 
'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  visit  you  a  second  time?  A.  I  think  she  visited 
in  all  three  times. 

Q.  Well,  after  her  first  visit,  did  you  do  anything  or  say  any- 
thing  in  relation  to  her  visit  to  your  husband?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
told  him  what  she  told  me  and  asked  him  if  he  could  not  help 
the  women  and  that  she  was  in  trouble,  and  she  deserved  to 
have  her  license,  judging  from  her  story. 

Q.  And  what  did  your  husband  say?  A.  Well,  he  said  he 
did  not  know  as  he  could  do  anything  in  the  matter;  it  was 
out  of  bis  jurisdiction;  he  had  nothing  to  say  about  that,  he 
could  simply  recommend  it  as  a  chief  inspector,  but  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  signing  a  license;  that  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners. 

Q.  Well,  did  Madam  Chaude  call  again  the  second  time?  A. 
She  called  the  second  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  shortly  after,  do  you  remember,  her  first  visit?  A, 
I  can  not  remember  dates;  it  is  so  long  ago. 

Q.  About  the  time  that  elapsed;  was  it  a  week  or  a  month? 
A.  It  might  be  about  two  weeks,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  And  when  she  called  the  second  time,  do  you  remember 
the  conversation  that  you  had  with  her?  A.  I  can  not  remem- 
ber all,  of  course.  » 

Q.  The  substance  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect?  A.  Well 
she  spoke  about  paying  money  again,  the  second  visit;  she 
asked  me  if  she  would  entrust  money  to  me,  if  I  would  see  that 
ahe  will  get  her  license. 

Q.  Yes;    and   what   did   you   say?     A.  I   told   her   if   ahe 
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entrusted  money  to  me  to  get  her  license  she  woald  get  bao]< 
her  money.  ' 

Q.  And  what  did  she  say?    A.  She  said  she  would  pay  the 
money. 

Q.  That  she  would  pay  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  sum  mentioned?    A.  She  said  she  would  pay 
•f 200  for  her  license. 

Q.  Did  she  give  you  any  money?    A.  Not  then. 

Q.  Did  she  visit  you  a  tiiird  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  your  husband  in  the  meantime?    A.  I  told 
him  what  she  was  willing  to  do. 

Q.  And  was  there  any  appointment  made  for  her  to  come  the 
third  time  there?    A.  I  can  not  say  positively  that  there  was. 

Q.  But  she  did  come  the  third  time?    A.  She  did  come  the 
third  time. 

Q.  When  she  came  the  third  time  was  there  anything  said 
about  money?    A.  Yes,  sir;  she  brought  the  money  with  her. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  What  did  she  do  with  it?    A.  She  paid  it  to  me. 

Q.  Was  it  in  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  count  the  money  out  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  she  gave  that  |500  to  you  will  you  state  now 
to  us  what  she  said?  A.  She  said  she  would  hold  me  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  money;  if  she  did  not  get  her  license 
that  I  was  to  agree  to  return  the  money;  I  said  I  would. 

Q.  You  said  you  would?    A.  I  said  I  would. 

Q.  Was  that  about  the  substance  of  what  took  place  on  the 
thhrd  visit?    A.  Yes,  sir;  she  staid  only  a  short  while. 

Q.  Well,  after  that  did  you  do  anything  in  the  matter?  A. 
your  husband  about  it?  A,  Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  the  whole 
story  and  paid  him  the  money;  and  told  him  I  was  personally 
responsible  for  it 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  night?  A.  Yes,  sir;  when  he  came  home 
that  evening.; 

Q.  Did  you  give  your  husband  the  |500?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  what  did  your  husband  say?  A.  He  said  he  would 
look  after  the  matter. 

Q.  Well,  after  that  did  you  do  anything  in  the  matter?  A. 
Yes,  sir^ 

Q.  What  did  you  do  further  in  the  matter?  A.  I  told  her 
that  I  was  responsible  for  the  mon  «ed  to  see  the 
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matter  through;  if  she  did  not  get  her  license  the  would  get 
baok  her  money. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  do,  Mrs.  Tomlinson?    A.  I  wentdowi 
the  next  day  to  the  excise  board  with  my  husband. 
Q.  With  your  husband?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  carried  the  money?    A.  He  did. 
Q.  You  saw  him  take  the  money  and  put  it  in  hifl  podket  u 
you  gave  it  to  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Five  hundred  dollars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  can  you  swear  he  had  the  money  with  him  when  he 
went  into  the  board  of  excise?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  the  board  of  excise  was  then  at  the  comer  of  Bond 
street  and  the  Bowery,  I  think?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  just  where  you  went  into  the  board  of 
excise?  A.  Well,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  board  occupiei 
a  part  of  one  building;  the  commissioners'  office  was  in  tte 
extension,  the  adjoining  building — ^the  private  offices;  thneireR 
a  number  of  rooms  on  that  floor;  I  can  not  quite  remember  the 
location;  but  the  room  I  was  in  was  at  the  end  of  long  hiU 
where  the  clerk  of  the  board  was;  I  think  where  they  held  fte 
board  meetings;  the  commissioners'  office  was  just  adjoining 
that  where  Commissioners  Whiteman  and  Von  Olahn  then 
.wereJ 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  commissioners'  room?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
was  not  admitted  to  the  commissioners'  room;  I  waited  in  the 
room  adjoining. 

Q.  Did  you  see  your  husband  go  into  the  csommissioners'  roomt 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  left  me  there  and  went  in. 

Q.  What  did  vour  husband  say  when  he  left  you  there?   A 
Told  me  to  wait  and  he  would  attend  to  the  matter,  and  wall 
until  he  came  out. 
Q.  Did  you  wait?    A.  I  waited. 

Q.  When  he  came  out  do  you  remember  what  he  said  to  yon! 
A.  He  said  he  fixed  the  matters. 

Q.  That  he  had  fixed  the  matters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ask  him  any  particulars?    A.  I  don't  think  I  did; 
If  T  did  I  can  not  remember  now  just  exactly  the  conversatiM* 
Q.  Well,  you,  regarding  yourself  as  responsible  for  this  |BMi 
did  you  not  famil arize  yourself  with  questioning  your  hasbanA 
as  to  what  he  had  done?    A.  I  trusted  him  inplicitly. 
Q.  And  you  were  satisfied  with  w^hat  he  said?    A.  Yes,  ifr 
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Q.  And  I  presume  yoa  then  left  and  went  home?  A.  I  went 
home;  a  few  days  after  that  he  told  me  that  Mrs.  Ghaude  had  her 
license.  ^ 

Q.  That  satisfied  yon?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ,. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  commissioners  there  when  yonr 
hasbend  went  into  the  commissioners'  oiBce?  A.  I  saw  Com- 
missioner Andrews. 

Q.  Did  yoa  see  anyone  else?  A.  I  coald  not  see  from  where 
I  saty  because  Mr.  Whitman's  desk  was  against  the  wall;  Mr. 
Andrews'  desk  was  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

Q.  But  you  saw  Commissioner  Andrews?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  your  husband  talk  to  Commissioner  Andrews? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  come  right  to  commissioner's  desk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  engaged  in  conversation  with  him?  A. 
Only  for  a  short  time,  for  the  door  was  closed. 

Q.  And  that  shut  out  your  view?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Qoflf. —  Now,  Mrs.  Tomlinson,  will  you  please  step  down. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Is  there  any  diflBculty  between  her  hus- 
band and  her  at  present. 

By  Mr.  Goff 

Q.  The  Senator  wants  to  know  if  there  is  any  difficulty  between 
yourself  and  your  husbapd?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  i^ever  was?    A.  No,  sir;  never  was.    . 

Edgar  M.  Tomlinson,  recalled  and  further  examined  by  Mr. 
Goflf: 

Q.  In  your  conversation  with  Mrs.  Chaude  did  she  mention 
the  name  of  any  attorney  to  whom  she  had  paid  money  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  excise  license?    A.  She  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  attorney?    A.  Price. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  me  read  this  card?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  gentleman?  A.  Well,  what  are  the  in- 
itials? 

Q.  Edmund  Price;  Edmund  E.  Price?  A.  That  is  the  gen- 
tleman; I  have  known  him  for  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  You  know  him;  what  did  Mrs.  Chaude  say  in  relation  to 
him?    A.  She  said  that  she  had  paid  him  |500  to  appear  as  an 
attorney  for  her  before  the  excise  board. 
L.  614 
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Q.  You  were  going  on  to  say  somethiDg?  A.  I  remember  that 
r  saw  Mr.  Price  at  the  excise  board. 

Q.  You  told  her  you  saw  him?  A.  No;  I  did  act  tell  her  w; 
but  I  say  I  did  see  him  there. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  as  to  who  recommended  her  to  Mr. 
Price,  or  suggested  to  her  that  she  employ  him?  A.  Yes;  she 
said  the  captain  of  the  precinct. 

Q.  The  captain  of  the  precinct?  A.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  Cap- 
taiu  Ryan;  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  That  appears  from  the  record,  that  Captain  Byan  waa  a 
captiiiu  of  tlu*  ino<hicr,  and  nuule  a  favorable  report  of  the 
houso:  was  there  anv  further  talk  with  her  as  to  what  it  had 
cost  her  in  ti'ying  to  obtain  a  license?  A.  No;  except  in  a  gen- 
eral way;  Mrs.  Chaude  seemed  to  be  a  woman  that  felt  that 
she  ought  to  pay' for  any  privileges  that  she  had,  or  anytbiag 
that  she  had.  • 

Q.  She  recognized  that  rested  upon  her?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  had  to  pay  her  way?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  your  wife,  has  testified  here  ftat 
when  you  went  home  one  evening  she  told  you  that  Mrs.  Ghaade 
had  offered  to  give  her  fSOO  to  obtain  a  license  for  her;  do  yoa 
remember  your  wife  telling  you  anything  of  that?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  your  wife  said?  A.  Substantially  what  die 
has  related  to  you. 

Q.  Now,  your  wife  has  testified  that  on  an  occasion 'after 
Madame  Chaude  had  told  her  she  would  pay  for  it  she  called 
to  your  house  and  gave  her  |500;  and  that  when  you  went  home 
your  wife  gave  you  the  |500,  and  told  you  that  Madame  Chaude 
had  given  it  to  her  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  a  license,  or 
getting  a  license;  is  that  true?  A.  If  I  can  recall  correctly, 
perhaps  my  wife  may  not  have  quite  remembered  what  she  taU 
to  me;  I  think  that,  because  it  was  that  that  occasioned  the 
action  that  I  took  afterwards,  that  Mrs.  Chaude  had  told  htf 
that  she  was  willing  to  pay  |500,  that  must  have  been  on  tte 
second  visit;  that  must  have  been  on  the  second  visit. 

Q.  That  is  what  Mrs.  Tomlinson  testified  to?  A.  And  I  satd, 
yery  well,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  In  the  matter;  and  I  did  do 
what  I  could. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  saw  Commissioner  Andrews;  1 
asked  him  if  there  was  any  reason  why  a  license  conld  not  be 
granted  to  the  Hotel  TortonI;  I  also  remarked  at  the  same  time 
that  she  was  willing  to  pay  |600  to  secnre  that  license. 
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Q.  What  did  Andrews  say?  A.  Mr.  Andrews  said,  if  a  license 
was  granted  on  that  place  it  would  have  to  be  by  a  new  party, 
and  all  the  old  relations  would  have  to  be  destroyed;  that,  with 
tike  exception  of  the  location  and  the  building,  all  its  character 
as  a  business  place  was  to  be  changed,  otherwise  a  license  could 
not  be  granted  on  it^ 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  testify  it  from  that  conversation  or  from 
any  conversation  that  you  had  with  Mr.  Andrews  upon  this 
aabject,  that  he  understood,  and  knew  that  a  license  had  been 
refused  for  that  place  because  of  its  being  a  disorderly-house? 
A.  No;  I  knew  nothing  about  the  reports  that  were  made;  I 
only  knew  of  it  in  a  sort  of  general  way,  that  these  reports  had 
eome  in,  and  that  people  wcM'e  prejudiced  against  the  place. 

Q.  You  misapprehend  my  question;  what  I  asked  was  this; 
from  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Andrews  at  any  time  was 
ftere  anything  said  by  him  or  by  you  to  indicate  his  knowledge 
that  the  license  had  already  been  refused  for  that  place 
beeanse  it  was  a  disorderly-house?  A.  Oh,  yes;  that  was  gen- 
erally understood;  that  information  I  had  to  have  in  my  usual 
kooks;  they  were  constantly  under  my  supervision. 

Q.  When  you  said  to  Commissioner  Andrews  that  Mrs. 
Chaade  was  willing  to  pay,  did  you  tell  him  the  amount  that 
lUdame  Ghande  had  named  sh?  -^m*  willing  to  pay?  A.  Yes, 
it) 

Q.  What  was  the  amount?    A.  This  |500. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  as  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  that 
iffer,  If  anything?  A.  Nothing  more  than  only  what  I  have 
itated  as  to  what  would  have  to  be  done  before  a  license  could 
le  granted  for  the  premises. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  subsequent  to  that  conversation  with  Mr. 
Indrews  that  you  knew  of  the  second  visit,  or  third  visit  rather, 
oyoar  wife  by  Madame  Chaude?  A.  Yes;  that  was  the  time 
lat  Mrs.  Chaude  called  to  my  house  and  left  the  money;  I 
lerer  saw  Mrs.  Chaude  after  the  first  visit. 

Q.  After  you  went  home,  after  the  visit  that  Madame  Chaude 
«id  to  your  house  and  left  money,  did  you  have  a  conversation 
rith  your  wife;  or  did  she  tell  .you  that  Madame  Chaude  had 
leen  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  she  told  me  she  had  been  there. 
Q.  What  did  she  tell  you,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect?  A!. 
Nothing  more  than  she  had  been  there  and  had  left  the  money, 
iod  would  hold  her  responsible  for  it 
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Q.  Left  her  the  |500?    A.  Left  her  the  f500. 
Q.  What  did  yon  tell  your  wife  then?    A.  I  told  her  I woiiM 
see  what  I  could  do  about  it 

Q.  Was  there  any  understanding  between  yourself  and  you 
wife  about  the  visit  to  the  excise  board?    A.  After  the  monej 
was  paid? 
Q.  I  am  speaking  of  that  occasion  now?    A.  Oh,  yes. 
Q.  When  your  wife  had  told  you  that  Madame  Ghaude  hid 
left  the  1500  with  her  did  you  arrange  with  your  wife  to  go  to 
ithe  excise  board?    A.  Yes;  she  felt  nervous,  I  think,  over  it; 
and  she  wanted,  as  she  had  entered  i|ato  an  obligation  shie  rather 
Insisted  upon  going  with  me,  which  she  did,   to  the  board  at 
•excise.' 

Q.  Did  you  accompany  your  wife  to  the  excise  board  m  the 
morning?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  the  time  exactly. 

Q.  Some  time  in  the  forenoon?     A.  Yes;  probably  in  the 
middle  of  the  day;  I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  Did  your  wife  go  to  the  room  occupied  by  the  board  d 
excise  commissioners?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  your  wife  stay,  or  where  did  she  go?  A  She 
stayed  in  the  outer  room,  that  is,  there  was  an  addition  made 
to  the  excise  board  of  the  adjoining  building,  and  a  door  cut 
through  there,  and  she  was  standing  by  that  door;  the  door  wai 
open;  I  think  she  may  be  mistaken  about  the  door  being 
closed,  because  it  was  very  rarely  that  that  door  was  closed; 
but  it  was  a  very  thick  wall,  a  double  wall,  and  you  could  only 
just  see  him  standing  in  the  outer  room;  the  location  of  that 
room  was,  facing  that  door  was  the  desk  of  Commissioner  Von 
Glahn,  and  on  the  Bowery  was  Commissioner  Andrews*  deok, 
which  he  occupied  with  his  back  to  the  windows  and  next  to 
the  wall,  back  against  the  other  part  of  the  excise  board  wai 
Commissioner  Whitman's  desk;  it  was  impossible  to  see  thoie 
two  desks  standing  in  the  original  room  of  the  excise  board. 

Q.  You  could  only  see  the  one  desk?    A.  She  could  only  we 
one  desk. 

Q.  Which  desk  was  that?     A.  Commissioner  Von  Glahm; 
but  she —  • 

Q.  What  commissioner  or  commissioners  were  in  the  rooo 
when  you  went  in?    A.  Only  Mr.  Andrews. 

Q.  Only  Mr.  Andrews?    A.  I  think  we  were  standing  taWW 
together  when  my  wife  saw  me. 
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Q.  Yoa  and  Mr.  Andrews  were  standing?  A.  Yes^  sir. 
Q.  He  was  standing  at  his  desk?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not 
remember  exactly  whether  he  came  from  the  private  oiBce  of 
the  commissioners,  but  that  addition  was  divided  into  twQ 
rooms;  there  is  an  outer  room,  and  then  a  private  room;  he  may 
have  come  from  that  room,  and  I  was  walking  with  him  and 
went  directly  to  the  desk.  > 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Andrews?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  told  him  I  had  |500  for  Mrs.  Ghaude's  license. 

Q.  Oive  us  the  words  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  them?  A. 
I  think  that  is  about  all;  I  took  the  money  out  of  my  pocket 
and  paid  it  to  him. 

Q.  And  paid  it  to  Commissioner  Andrews?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  gave  the  identical  |500  your  wife  gave  you,  that  she 
said  had  been  left  by  Mrs.  Chaude;  you  gave  that  to  Gommisr 
sioner  Andrews?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  is  street  commissioner  of  this  cil7? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Commissioner  Andrews  very  well?    A.  I  have 
known  him  for  30  years. 
Q.  And  you  have  no  doubt  whatever?    A.  No. 
Q.  You  were  chief  inspector  of  that  department?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  he  do  with  the  |500  when  you  gave  them  to 
him?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  He  took  them?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  left  it  with  him. 
Q.  What  did  he  say?    A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  that  any- 
thing was  said  particularly;  I  left  him  directly,  and  came  out 
and  told  my  wife  that  she  could  go  home,  that  the  money  ha4 
been  paid. 

Q.  Was  that  knowledge  conveyed  to  Madame  Chaude,  to  your 
knowledge,  the  fact  that  the  money  had  been  paid?  A.  Not 
that  I  know  of;  no,  sir;  I  never  saw  her  after  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  the  application?  A. 
Well,  I  don't  remember;  I  can  not  quite  recall  how  the  applica- 
tion was  made;  or  how  she  came  to  select  the  party  who  made 
the  application. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  anything  that  her  butcher  would 
be  a  good  man  to  select?  A.  She  had  understood  previously 
that  a  new  party  would  have  to  make  the  application,  and  ofl 
course,  I  did  not  know  who  she  would  select;  I  knew  nothing 
about  it 
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^.  Do  you  remember  when  she  was  informed  that  a  new 
party  would  have  to  make  the  application^  do  you  remember 
she  selected  her  butcher  as  she  called  him?  A.  I  have  an  indii- 
tinct  recollection  now  that  she  spoke  of  his  —  of  her  batchy. 

Q.  Of  her  butcher?  A^.  Yes;  that  is  my  —  but  I  do  not  quite 
recall  that;  I  presume  there  were  many  things  that  she  laid 
that  passed  out  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  I  have  here  in  the  record  of  the  excise  department, 
^*  Application  for  license,  class  2,  6353,  dated,  November  16, 1887, 
name,  August  L.  Louis,  place,  Maison  Tortoni,  161  Lexington 
avenue.  Twenty-first  precinct  Old  license  expired,  Octobtt  21, 
1887.  License  issued  November  24, 1887,  bond  approved  Decem- 
ber 22, 1887.  License  granted  by  J.  V.  G."  For  whom  do  Hum 
initials  stand?  A.  Commissioner  Von  OlaJun  —  John  Ton 
Olahn. 

Q.  And  '*  W.  S.  A."  for  whom  do  those  initials  stand?  A. 
William  S.  Andrews. 

Q.  I  find  on  the  back  of  this  application  —  I  have  read  tiie 
application,  before.  Senators  — ''  The  applicant  in  this  case  ii 
a  respectable  merchant  carrying  on  a  large  meat  business  at  S66 
Third  avenue,  who  wishes  to  conduct  this  place  as  boarding- 
house  and  restaurant.  He  is  personally  vouched  for  by  Jadge 
Andrew  J.  White.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  place  should  not 
be  licensed  to  a  respectable  person  for  a  respectable  businea, 
the  former  licensee  having  no  connection  with  the  place,  ai 
appears  by  the  affidivit  attached.  W.  S.  A."  Do  those  initlali 
stand  for  William  S.  Andrews?    A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Andrews'  handwriting?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  write  very  frequently?    A.  Yes,  lir. 

Q.  I  hand  you  the  indorsement  which  I  have  just  read  upon  the 
application,  and  ask  you  to  say  whether  that  is  Mr.  Andrein^ 
handwriting?    A.  I  should  recognize  it  as  such. 

Q.  How  soon  after  Mr.  Andrews  received  the  f500,  which  yon 
have  sworn  you  have  paid  him,  was  the  license  granted?  A- 
Well,  I  think  there  was  quite  a  little  lapse  of  time;  because  my 
wife  felt  a  little  anxious  about  it  on  that  account;  and  I  spoke 
to  Mr.  Andrews  and  asked  him  if  he  could  not  hurry  the  matter 
up,  and  approve  of  the  bond;  and  he  said  that  he  would  att^d 
to  it  right  away;  and  two  or  three  d^ys  after  that  the  licenie 
was  granted. 
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By  Mr.  Bradley: 


Q.  Now,  yoa  gave  this  |600  into  the  hands  of  Commissioner 
jkdrews  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoa  get  any  of  that  |500  as  your  part  at  all?  A.  No, 
Ir. 

Q.  Never  received  a  dollar?    A.  Not  a  dollar. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  were  these  |500  which  you  received 
Siroagh  your  wife  from  Madame  Ghaude,  and  which  you  paid 
to  Commissioner  Androws,  any  part  or  portion  of  the  regular 
loense  fees?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  » 

Q.  Witness,  during  all  this  time  were  you  the  chief  inspector 
Eor  that  district?    A.  I  was  for  the  city. 

Q.  You  understood  that  that  9500  was  paid  to  the  Commis- 
teer  as  a  bribe  for  giving  this  license?  A.  I  could  only  under- 
tand  it  that  way. 

Q.  You  became  the  carrier  of  that  money,  and  a  go-between, 
)etween  the  person  bribing  and  the  officer  you  claimed  you 
Hfibed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Qi  When  did  your  connection  with  the  excise  board  cease? 
L  In  June  —  the  first  of  June,  1889;  I  being  an  anti-Tammnny 
nan,  I  was  — 

Q.  What  led  to  your  discharge?  A.  My  services  were  no 
onger  required  in  that  way. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  notice  to  that  effect;  the  board?  A. 
Qiere  was  a  new  board  then  came  in . 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Andrews  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the  board? 
L  No;  entirely  a  new  board;  .there  was  Commissioner  Meakim, 
nd  Commissioner  Koch  and  Commissioner  Fitzpatrick;  that  was 

new  board  appointed  by  Mayor  Grant  after  his  election. 

Q.  Bo  your  discharge  was  entirely  for  political  reasons?  A. 
presume  so. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  It  was  the  expiration  of  one  board,  Mr.  Senator  — 
le  expiration  of  the  commissioners  that  were  originally 
ppointed,  and  the  new  commissioners  came  in  their  stead,  and 
f  coarse  the  personnel  of  the  staff  was  changed. 

The  Witness. —  Mr.  Groker  told  me  If  I  had  been  a  Tammany 
Ull  man  I  could  have  retained  that  position . 
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By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Have  jou  been  connected  with  the  exciBe  board  sinoe! 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  the  first  case  in  which  you  have  been  the  mediam  o( 
procuring  a  license  from  the  commissioners?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  time  that  it  ever  occurred?    A.  The  only  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  taking  your  wife  to  the  office 
^ith  you,  to  see  the  money  was  paid?  A.  Only  as  indicated  by 
herself;  it  would  not  have  made  any  difference. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  saw  you  pay  the  money  to  Commis- 
sioner Andrews?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  this  the  only  case  you  know  anything  about  penoo* 
ally?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  the  only  occasion  that  you  know  anything  at)oirt! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  SenatcH*  Bradley: 
Q.  That  is  personally?    A.  Yes,  personally. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Witness,  what  motive  induced  you  to  come  and  tell  tU» 
story  about  Commissioner  Andrews,  the  public  good;  what  we 
want  to  get  at  is  the  truth  of  the  matter;  have  you  any  feeling 
against  Commissioner  Andrews?  A.  Yes;  and  I  say  it  very 
frankly. 

Q.  You  have  a  feeling  of  enmity  toward  him?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  like  to  get  even  with  him  in  some  wayt 
!A'.  I  don't  think  I  could  get  even  witii  him. 
^  Q.  Your  feeling  is  quite  intense?    A.  Well,  it  is. 

Q.  Is  your  feeling  against  him  so  intense  that  you  woqM 
swear  falsely  against  him  for  the  purpose  of  getting  even?  A« 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  feeling  against  him  influenced  yoar  testimoDy 
on  the  stand  here  to-day  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  it?  A  No; 
I  would  say  nothing  but  what  was  absolutely  true. 

Q.  Your  feeling*  simply  indpced  you  to  speak?    A.  Yes,  fif* 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  consideration  of  money,  or  thinf 
of  value,  or  have  you  been  promised  any  consideration,  moD^ 
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Mr  thing  of  yalae,  or  do  joa  expect  or  hope  for  any  consideration 
»r  thingy  or  money  of  value  for  your  testimony  hereto-day?  A. 
[  have  received  nothing,  and  do  not  exi>ect  to  receive  anything. 

Q.  Ton  are  a  gentleman  that  is  conducting  your  own  businesB? 
A.  YeBy  sir;  I  am  engaged  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Omipany,  and  have  been  with  them,  off  and  on,  for  30  years. 

Q.  You  used  to  be  an  old  war  telegrapher,  didn't  you?  A. 
Tea,  sir. 

Q.  A  telegrapher  connected  with  the  army  during  the  war? 
A I  was  connected  with  telegraph  interests  all  through  the  war. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  all,  Mr.  Tomlinson.  Now  Senators,  it  is 
i  quarter  to  six  o'clock.    I  have  been  — ^ 

The  Chairman. —  Your  are  entitled  to  an  adjournment  You 
seed  not  make  any  apologies  for  an  adjournment 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  have  been  talking  with  Mrs.  Hermann,  and  she 
has  expressed  to  me  her  desire  to  abide  by  the  behests  of  this 
committee.  The  only  thing  that  she  had  an  objection  to  was 
that  Friday  she  looks  upon  as  an  unlucky  day,  but  I  have  over- 
come that  objection  by  telling  her  she  has  commenced  her  te^- 
tbnony  to-day,  and  I  think  Madame  Hermann  will  be  in  better 
and  more  pleasant  condition  after  a  night's  rest  I  think  we 
woold  be  justified  in  adjourning.  Before  adjourning,  Mr.  Sen- 
ator, I  think  the  circumstances  warrant  a  publfe  announcement 
from  this  committee,  through  you;  and  I  make  this  request 
ttat  you  announce  publicly  that  this  witness  now  is  on  the  stand 
before  this  committee,  that  she  is  in  charge  of  the  sergeant-at- 
ams  of  this  committee,  and  that  any  person  that  will  attempt 
to  interfere  with  her  in  any  way,  since  she  has  expressed  her 
complete  willingness  to  come  before  this  committee  to  answer 
BQch  questions  as  may  be  put  to  her,  that  any  such  person  that 
will  attempt  to  approach  her,  or  cause  her  to  be  approached, 
irill  commit  a  crime. 

The  Chairman —That  is  right 

Mr.  Goff. — Punishable  by  at  least  three  years  in  the  State 
prigon  of  this  State  as  specified  by  law,  and  that  this  committee 
^  case  any  such  matter  occurs,  or  any  person  attempts  to  inter- 
fere with  her,  whether  lawyer  or  civilian,  this  committee  will 
W  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  punish  that  person. 

The  Chairman. —  As  far  as  the  deputy  sergeants-at-arms, 
deputized  to  take  charge  of  her,  they  ought  not  to  permit  anj- 
^y  to  see  her,  or  talk  with  her  on  any  account,  and  if  any 
II  515 
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person  attempts  to  do  it  we  will  see  the  foil  criminal  law  of  flie 
8taite  is  meted  out  to  them. 

Mr.  Goflf. — ^And  one  other  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  yon 
to  emphasize,  that  she  being  a  witness  she  is  not  entitled  to 
counsel; 

The  Chairman. — Not  now;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^And  counsel  can  not  claim  a  right  to  see  her  or 
commnicate  with  her. 

The  Chairman. — ^Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Goflf. — That  I  want  to  be  especially  emphasized 

The  Chairman. — No  one  should  see  her.  Mr.  Gtoff,  Mr. 
Andrews  is  here.  Do  you  wish  to  give  him  an  opjMirtanity  to 
be  heard  to-night? 

Mr.  Goflf. — ^If  Mr.  Andrews  wants  to  take  this  stand  he  will 
have  to  come  at  a  time  that  will  be  convenient  within  a  reason- 
adle  time  to  this  committee.  I  tried  to  get  this  testimony  h 
earlier  in  the  day;  and  in  justice  to  Mr.  Andrews  I  sob* 
poenaed  him  here  so  that  this  would  not  take  place  in  Ui 
absence;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  feel  like  going  into  an 
examination  of  Mr.  Andrews  to-night  Will  you  cantion  iD 
witnesses  to  attend  here,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman. — All  witnesses  subpoenaed  to  attend  here 
to-day  will  be  sure  and  be  here  to-morrow  morning  promptly 
at  half-past  10,  to  which  time  the  committee  stands  adjourned. 


Proceedings  of  the  fifty-seventh  session,  Friday,  November  % 
1894,  at  10  a.  m. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  (George  W.  Robertfoo, 
Daniel  Bradley,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound  and  Edmund  O'Connor. 
John  W.  Goflf,  Esq.,  and  Frank  Moss,  Esq.,  as  oonnsel  for  fte 

committee.  , 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  see  in  this  morning's  paper  a  statonent 
by  a  Mr.  Cassidy,  to  the  effect  that  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee handed  a  confidential  communication  to  Judge  Jorobr 
mon,  which  was  subsequently  made  the  basis  for  a  indictment 
against  the  sender  of  the  letter.  The  letter  was  not  §»* 
to  me  in  a  confidential  or  private  manner,  but  publicly,  and  trai 
not  handed  to  Judge  Jorolamon  by  me  nutil  after  fhe  ktteri  of 
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a  copy  of  it,  and  appeared  printed  in  extenso  in  the  Daily  News. 
That  publication  wa4^  shown  to  me  before  I  handed  the  letter 
to  Judge  Jorolamon,  and  after  I  had  found  that  Mr.  Gaasidy 
had  himself  given  full  publication  to  the  matter,  I  handed  the 
libelous  letter  to  the  judge,  and  the  letter,  shows  itself  that  it 
was  of  a  public  character,  calling  upon  this  committee  to  inyesti- 
gate  with  reference  to  the  charges  made  in  the  body  of  the  letter, 
and  it  is  just  as  well  that  those  who  propose  to  use  this  com- 
mittee us  a  vehicle  for  the  expectoration  of  their  malice  should 
know  that  they  can  not  accomplish  any  such  results. 

Mr.  William  S.  Andrews. —  I  ask  the  privilege  of  putting  upon 
the  record  of  this  committee  my  sworn  denial  of  the  charges 
contained  in  the  testimony  taken  here  against  me  yesterday. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  committee   have  selected   counsel. 
Every  lawyer  knows  very  well  that  client  can  not  interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  counsel. 
Mr  Andrews. —  Then  I  address  myself  to  the  counsel,  sir. 
Senator  O'Connor. —  Let  me  state  the  position  of  the  commit- 
tea    This  committee  does  not  know  from  one  day  to  the  other, 
largely,  the  evidence  to  put  in  here.    Their  counsel  devote  their 
time  in  preparing  the  case.    Of  course,  we  can  not  interfere  with 
their  plans,  without  their  consent    We  feel  that  it  is  our  daty 
to  the  counsel  of  this  committee  that  as  long  as  they  remain 
counsel  they  should  prepare  and  try  the  case  in  their  own  way. 
Mr.  Andrews. —  I  have  made  my  request. 
Senator  O'Connor. —  Certainly;  just  what  you  would  ask  for 
every  other  witness  or  every  other  person  charged  would  be 
entitled  to  —  the  same  consideration.    It  would  only  involve 
constantly  breaking  into  the  plan  of  the  counsel  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  very  much  disorganize  the  work.    If  Mr.  Goff  says 
it  will  not  interfere,  that  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  Andrews. —  (To  Mr.  Goflf.)    By  direction  of  the  committee, 
I  address  myself  to  you,  sir.  i 

Senator  Bradley. —  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Andrews,  that  you 
speak  to  Mr.  Goff  privately. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  can  not  work  more  than  twenty-four  hours  out 
of  twenty-four,  Mr.  Chairman.  May  I  say  here  that  even  from; 
the  physical  standpoint,  I  am  not  in  condition  to  appear  before 
this  committee  to-day,  but  I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I  can.  We 
have  got  to  use  witnesses  as  they  come  up.  I  can  not  break  in. 
WTien  Mr.  Andrews  takes  the  stand,  he  must  recognize  that  he. 
will  take  it  subject  to  cross-examination,  not  only  in  relation  to 
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this  particular  matter,  but  in  relation  to  snch  lines  as  I  ms 
think  proper  to  follow. 

Mr.  Andrews. —  I  desire  to  do  that,  at  any  time  that  you  ai 
ready  for  me.  I  only  ask  now  the  privilege  of  denying  ti 
charge  made  against  me,  under  oath. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  You  will  have  an  opportunity,  M 
Andrews. 

Mr.  Goff. —  So  that  there  will  be  no  apparent  injustice  don 
to  you,  or  any  man;  I  wish  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  recor 
will  show  that  Mr.  Andrews  has  openly,  in  the  court  room  herE 
denied  the  charge.  I  wish  that  to  appear  upon  the  record  noi 
that  Mr.  Andrews  has  done  so,  but  as  to  Mr.  Andrews'  examina 
tion,  it  may  take  quite  a  period  of  time  that  I  am  not  prepare! 
to  fix  now.  But  your  denial  now  in  your  own  words  is  take 
down,  Mr.  Andrews.  • 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  Mr.  Tekulsky  in  court 
Mr.  Goff.—  (After  calling  for  Mr.  Tekulsky.)     He  does  nrt 
respond. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Did  you  get  a  telegram   from  me  la«l 
night,  Mr.  Goff? 
Mr.  Goff. —  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  telegraphed  you  to  ask  Mr.  Tekulskj 
to  appear  here  this  morning. 
Mr.  Goff. —  I  haven't  received  any  word. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  Would  it  be  possible  to  send  a  messesger 
after  him  and  have  him  appear  after  recess. 
Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Will  you  be  kind  enough!  to  send  one  of 
your  messengers,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  police 
officials  who  have  been  heretofore  subpoenaed,  and  who  aw 
here  to-day  in  compliance  with  notices,  leave  the  court-room 
until  called  upon. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  oflBcers  under  subpoena  to-day  wfl 
leave  this  court-room  until  called  for. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Excepting,  of  course,  those  officers  who  are  ^ 
duty  in  the  committee-room. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  They  are  not  under  subpoena. 
Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  they  would  go  into  an  adjoining  room. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  All  those  under  subpoena  will  go  i^ 
an  adjoining  room,  or  into  the  hall  until  called  for. 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  but  proper,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  before  cc^ 
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aencing  the  examination  of  the  witness,  Mrs.  Hermann,  that 

should  put  on  record  the  fact  that  Judge  Lippincott,  in 
Jew  Jersey,  yesterday  rendered  a  decision  before  the  witness 
eft  the  State,  upholding  in  every  particular  the  position 
occupied  by  our  counsel  before  the  Jersey  courts  on  the  habeas 
corpus  proceedings.  The  question  was  raised  in  Jersey,  for 
the  first  time,  and  Judge  Lippincott  said  that  he  would  estab- 
lish a  precedent  It  will  become  a  valuable  case  in  jurispru- 
dence, not  only  in  Jersey,  but  in  other  States,  on  the  question 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  on  this  question  of  contempt  I  further 
denre  to  state,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  now,  that  it  is  proper  that 
fUs  c(»nmittee,  through  me  or  through  its  chairman,  should 
express  its  recognition  and  its  appreciation  of  the  kindness 
ihown  to  our  counsel  and  to  the  committee  by  the  officials  in 
Jersey  City.  I  say  that,  because  there  was  a  misapprehension 
at  the  commencement  that  the  officials  in  Jersey  City  were  part 
and  parcel  of  what  was  considered  a  conspiracy. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  didn't  take  very  long  to  correct  that 
miflapprehension. 

Mr.GofF. —  It  didn't  take  very  long,  sir,  and  we  wish  to  place 
It  on  the  record  now. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  believe  we  have  already,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goflf. — But  we  wish  to  mention  expressly,  to  the  mayor 
)f  the  city.  Mayor  Wanser,  the  chief  of  the  police,  Mr.  Murphy, 
ind  the  sheriff  of  Hudson  County,  Mr.  Toffey,  who  has  been 
J^ery,  very  kind  and  anxious,  in  fact,  to  serve  this  committee 
In  every  possible  way;  and  also  the  chief  warden  of  the  prison, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  and  also  Chief  Justice  Potts,  of  the  Police  Court 
in  Jersey  City.  Each  and  every  one  of  these  officials  we  have 
to  say  nothing  but  commendation  of,  and  express  our 
appreciation  of  their  kindness  to  our  men  and  to  our  counsel. 

Chairman  Lexow. — The  committee  is  satisfied  to  have  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Goff,  being  as  broad  as  it  is,  and  covering  the 
whole  ground,  considered  the  statement  of  the  committee. 

Matilda  Hermann,  examination  resumed  by  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Mrs.  Hermann,  how  long  have  you  been  in  New  York? 
A.  I  came  the  17th  of  August,  in  1882. 

Q«  How  long  have  you  been  residing  in  New  York?  A.  I 
came  in  1882.i 

0*  Did  you  come  from  Prance  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  where  did  you  first  open  a  house^  Mrs.  Hermann? 
A,  In  West  Third  street 

Q.  And  what  was  the  number?  A.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  West  Third  street 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  keep  that  house,  Mrs.  Hermann?    A. 

I  kept  it— I 

Q.  (Interposing.)  About;  just  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect? 
A.  It  is  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  While  yon  kept  139,  Mrs.  Hermann^  did  you  open  another 
house?    A.  Yes,  sir; 

Q.  What  other  house  did  you  open?  A.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-six  West  Third  street 

Q.  That  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street?    A.  Yes,  sis. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  keep  136?    A.  I  had  that  twice. 

Q.  Twice?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  sold  it,  and  I  take  it  back  again, 

Q.  And  did  you  open  another  house,  Mrs.  Hermann?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  house?  A.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  seven  West  Third  street! 

Q.  Did  you  have  those  three  houses  running  together,  Mrs. 
Hermann  at  any  one  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  girls  did  you  have  in  137?    A.  Sometimefr^ 

Q.  (Interposing.)  As  a  general  thing,  you  know?  A. 
Sometimes  10,  sometimes  more. 

Q.  And  how  many  girls  had  you  in  136?    A.  Six  or  seven. 

Q.  And  how  many  had  you  in  139?  A.  I  had  eight  or  nine 
together;  both  houses  was  coming  in  together. 

Q.  So  that,  all  together,  you  had  about  24  or  25  girls  in  thiB 
three  houses?    A.  I  had  133  West  Third  street,  toa 

Mr.  Goflf. —  That  is  the  house  that  Cooney  swore  he  never 
heard  about  —  disorderly-house. 

Q.  You  had  four  houses,  then?    A.  I  had  five. 

Q.  In  the  one  street,  Mrs.  Hermann?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  number  of  the  fifth  house?  A.  One 
hundred  and  eleven  West  Third  street. 

Q.  They  were  all  in  West  Third  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  we  may  know  the  block,  between  what  streetfl^t 
A.  Between  Sixth  and  MacDougal. 

Q.  All  In  that  one  block?    A.  One  was  in  the  next. 

Q.  That  was  111  I  think?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mrs.  Hermann,  you  had  a  niece  that  you  were  fond  of,  did 
you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  niece  came  to  you  from  France,  did  she  not?    A,  Yes, 
At.  < 

Q.  And  she  was  sent  to  you  from  France  by  her  father?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  I  paid  her  way. 

Q.  So  that  you  could  take  care  of  her  here?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mrs.  Hermann,  how  old  was  she  when  she  came  from 
France?    A.  She  was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen. 

Q.  And  when  that  niece  came  here,  so  far  as  you  knew,  she 
was  a  good  girl?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  to  keep  her  a  good  girl?    A.*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  what  the  father  sent  her  to  you  for?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Keep  her  a  good  girl?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eyen  though,  Mrs.  Hermann,  that  you  had  those  houses 
at  that  time;  did  you  keep  her  a  good  girl?  A.  I  had  a  floor 
oatside  for  her;  and  she  never  came  to  me  while  I  had  a  house. 

Q.  What  was  her  Christian  name?    A.  Irma  Armand. 

Q.  You  kept  her  away  altogether  from  your  house?  A.  Yes, 
dr. 

Q.  And  she  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that?  A.  No, 
dr. 

Q.  And  never  went  into  them,  as  far  as  I  am  informed?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  she  didn't  know  what  business 
you  were  engaged  in?    A.  No,  sir;  she  thought  I  was  keeping  a 
respectable  boarding-house. 
Q.  And  you  paid  her  board  and  clothed  her?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  tried  to  keep  her  as  good  and  as  nice  as  you  possibly 

coald?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  So  that,  Mrs.  Hermann,  no  matter  about  the  business  that 
Jon  were  in,  yom  felt  for  this  young  girl?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q*  And  did  your  best  to  keep  her  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Irma's  father  and   mother   quarreled,   did   they   not,   in 
*^iice?  A.  She  came  here,  and  she  left  her  husband  in  France. 

Q'  That  was  Mary,  wasn't  it  —  your  sister's  name?  A.  Mary 
Hermann. 

Q«  We  will  call  her  Mary;  did  Mary  and  Irma  come  together 
nere?    \^  j^q^  gi^.  my  sister  came  nearly  a  year  before. 

Q-  Nearly  a  year  before  Irma  came?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

0*  And  the  father  sent  the  niece  to  you  to  take  care  of?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q«  He  wouldn't  send  her  to  her  mother  because  he  thought 
^*Hild  take  better  care  of  her?    A.  While  I  was  in  France, 
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he  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  take  her  with  me  —  take  her  to 
New  York  —  and  of  course,  I  told  him  I  would  see  ahout  It; 
and  then  I  sent  her  the  money  to  come  to  me. 

Q.  After  you  had  your  niece  here  —  she  is  not  in  court  thb 
morning?    A.  No. 

Q.  I  know  she  is  not;  did  not  her  mother  get  her  away  froB 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  time  I  was  sick. 

Q.  And  you  weren't  able  to  be  present  and  protect  her,  and 
keep  her  from  her  own  mother?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  while  you  were  sick,  this  girPs  mother  took  advan- 
tage of  your  sickness,  and  got  her  away  from  you?  A.  She  had 
her  to  her  place. 

Q.  Took  her  to  her  place;  your  sister  was  then  rondng  a 
house  with  girls  in?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  house  run  by  your  sisttf! 
A.  One  hundred  and  forty-one  West  Third  street 

Q.  I  want  to  get  this  matter  right,  so  that  we  will  do  Justice 
to  you,  Mrs.  Hermann;  you  understand  what  I  say,  do  you  not? 
So  that  while  you  were  sick,  this  girl  that  you  were  protecting 
was  taken  away  from  you  by  her  own  mother,  and  brought  into 
the  house  of  ill-fame  that  she  was  running?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  poor  girl  was  made  use  of  in  that  house,  wasnl 
she?    A.  I  see  my  sister,  and  I  told  her  if  she  don't  keep  tha* 
girl  out  of  there  I  would  make  her  trouble,  and  I  did;  I  went 
to  see  the  captain;   I  saw  her  picture,  the  time  when  it  was 
taken,  near  naked,  and  the  captain  didn't  do  anything;  that  iB 
all  I  had  with  him;  and  I  often  write  letters  to  the  men,  to 
Superintendent  Byrnes,  to  the  captain,  and  never  Ead  fsiatisfae>- 
tion  in  no  ways;  I  seen  the  captain  and  every  one  was  laughing i 
but  mo;  I,  he  told  me  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  her;  she  ha^ 
her  mother,  and  her  mother  was  responsible  for  her. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  Did  you  write  to  the  Gerry  society?    A.  She  was  over  age 

she  was  18  years  of  age. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Who  told  you  that,  that  they  couldn't  do  anything  witl* 
her,  that  she  had  her  own  mother?  A.  The  captain  —  the  cap^ 
tain  of  the  precinct. 

Q.  What  captain  was  that?    A.  Captain  Hauglley. 
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By  Senator  O'Connor : 

Q.  Did  they  tell  where  the  daughter  had  been  taken?  A.  I 
showed  the  picture  and  showed  the  letters  I  had  received,  and 
I  begged  him  to  take  her  away  from  there;  and  he  told  me  she 
kept  a  respectable  house;  I  told  him,"  Captain,  you  come  with 
me,  and  I  show  you  she  don't  keep  a  respectable  house,"  and  he 
told  me  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  then  I 
told  the  captain,  ''Captain,  you  arrest  me  once;  I  was  not  in 
the  place,  and  I  was  a  very  sick  woman; ''  he  said,  ''  I  know  it; 
I  only  do  that  for  spite." 

By  Mr.  Goflf: » 

Q.  He  said  he  couldn't  do  anything?  A.  He  only  did  it  for 
spite;  I  told  him,  "Captain,  you  are  here  to-day;  you  do  not 
know  where  you  will  be  to-morrow;"  and  then  he  got  saucy 
and  insulted  me,  and  I  got  out;  it  was  in  the  station-house. 

Q.  Arid  your  appeal  to  the  captain  at  that  time  was  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  get  this  young  girl?  A.  I  know  that  she 
paid  f  15  protection  every  week  to  him. 

Q.  You  know  your  sister  paid?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  told  him  I 
would  pay  him  the  fl5  protection;  I  told  him,  "Captain,  if  you 
do  not  take  her  out,  I  will  go  and  shoot  her  in  the  place; "  and 
notbinir  was  over  done.  , 

Q.  Then  you  understand  that  yon  knew  that  your  sister  Mary 
was  pacing  to  Captain  Haughey,  fl5  a  week  protection  money? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  to  his  men,  Peterman  and  to  Harrv. 

Q.  It  was  understood,  of  course,  that  that  went  to  the  captain 
in  the  precinct?    A.  I  suppose  so, 

Q.  You  offered  to  pay  the  captain  the  fl5  a  week  yourself, 
if  he  would  only  take  your  niece  out  of  that  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  wouldn't  do  it?  A.  No,  sir;  he  told  me  he  lock  me 
up  and  give  me  five  years;  the  wardman  told  me  he  give  me 
five  years,  for  I  can  not  speak  in  prison  if  I  go  there. 

().  The  wardman  told  you  that  he  would  give  you  five  years? 
A.  In  prison,  if  I  don't  let  my  sister  and  my  niece  alone. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  see  that  Mr.  Tekulskv  is  here.  I  want 
to  ask  him  a  question, 

Maurice  Tekulsky  recalled. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Von  are  still  the  president  of  the  Wine,  Liquor  and  Beer 
Dealers'  Association  of  the  State  New  York?    A.  No,  I  am  not 
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Q.  When  did  yon  cease  being  preBident?  A.  On  the  17th  of 
last  month.  , 

Q.  Yon  were  not  president  then  on  October  30, 18947  A.  No; 
T  was  not 

Q.  Were  you  president  in  March,  1894?    A.  I  was;  yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  an;(i:hing  in  reference  to  a  circnlar,  of  wfaid 
this  is  a  copy  (paper  shown  witness),  which  has  been  issued  bj 
the  Wine,  Liqnor  and  Beer  Dealers'  Associtaion  d  the  Stris 
of  New  York?  A.  I  believe  there  was  a  committee  appotnted 
by  Mr.  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  doing  something;  what  it  b 
I  do  not  know;  I  was  very  busy;  I  was  asked  to  act  upon  the 
committee,  and  I  did  not  know  what  they  done;  I  snppose  thatii 
the  circular. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  original  letter  dated,  March,  1894,  of  wbiek 
this  purports  to  be  a  copy  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  see  it ;  not  exactly  in  tbh 
form,  but  the  words  are  the  same,  issued  by  what  is  known  fl 
the  West  Side  Excise  League. 

Q.  But  did  you  see  the  original  letter,  sir,  of  which  this  ii  a 
printed  copy?    A.  Oh,  no;  I  seen  only  the  printed  circnlar. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  committee?  A.  I  was  a  memba 
of  the  committee;  in  fact,  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee; 
I  was  president. 

Q.  At  that  time?  A.  At  that  time,  when  this  reform  assodi' 
tion  sent  out  that  circular,  to  members  of  Assembly,  inclosed 
with  a  postal  card,  in  return,  to  the  writer,  Mr.  Watson,  I 
believe  it  is,  or  Mr.  Chapman.  * 

Q.  Benjamin  F.  Watson?  A.  Giving  his  views  upon  thehigii 
license  bill  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Lawson;  that  is  what 
this  has  reference  to  —  last  winter. 

Q.  You  say  you  didn't  see,  however,  the  original  letter  or 
the  signatures?  A.  No;  the  original  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Wat- 
son; he  would  be  the  only  man  that  would  have  it 

Q.  Then  the  Beer  and  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  has  simplj 
used  the  printed  circular  —  A.  (Interposing)  Of  the  West  Side 
League.  ' 

Q.  (Continuing) — issued  by  Watson ;  is  that  so?  A.  I  snppow 
that  is  so. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Tekulsky,  it  is  claimed  that  the  signature  of 
Levi  P.  Morton,  purporting  to  be  attached  to  that  circular, 
Is  a  forgery;  do  you  know  anything  about  that?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  association  took  a  printed 
firealar  with  the  supposed  signature  of  Vice-President  Mortos 
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to  it,  and  issned  it  withoot  finding  ant  whether  or  not  it  was  a 
forgery,  or  whether  it  was  genuine?  A.  That  circular  was  sent 
out  broadcast  by  this  society,  which  is  well  known,  and  such 
men  as  Killian  Van  Rensselaer  and  Chapman  and  all  those 
people  belong  to  it;  their  names  were  attached  to  it;  the  circular 
was  much  larger,  and  there  is  probably  no  question  about  it  but 
what  it  was  a  fact;  they  took  it  for  granted,  because  these  men 
\iere  up  there  in  Albany  and  distributed  the  circulars  them- 
selves: 

Q.  Now,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Tekulsky,  that  this  letter  was 
addressed,  was  it  not,  to  the  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  as  vice-presi- 
dent, and  was  not  signed  by  him;  (paper  shown  witness);  look 
at  it;  and  that  it  has  been  so  printed  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  letter  was  signed  by  him;  isn't  that  the  fact?  A.  I 
couldn't  say.  ! 

Q.  Just  look  at  the  letter  and  state  whether  or  not  that  is 
a  tact?  A.  This  circular  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  copy  which 
was  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature;  Watson's  name 
and  Morton's  name  ad  president  and~  vice-president,  and  Fulton's 
name  as  secretary;  now  the  signature,  naturally,  on  thU  circu- 
lar would  not  be  the  vice-president's  signature;  would  be  done 
by  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Fulton  of  the  society. 

Q.  So  you  see  that  that  is  not  the  signature,  or  the  or1c:lnal 
would  not  be  the  signature  of  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Morton? 
A.  No;  I  do  not;  but  I  think  the  society  would  send  it  out. 

Q.  But  you  see  that  it  has  been  so  printed  as  to  give  the 
ijmpression  that  it  was  signed  by  him?  A.  The  fact  is  that  it 
was  never  denied;  and  by  a  society  of  those  largely  in  control 
of  the  west  side;  especially  tbo  Twenty -third  assembly  district, 
and  all  men  property  owners,  etc.,  that  sent  out  that  circular; 
and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  a  party  to  that. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  as  matter  of  fact  that  Mr.  Morton  was  In 
Europe  when  that  circular  was  signed  and  circulated,  and  that 
he  has  been  in  Europe  for  nearly  a  year,  and  only  returned  very 
recently?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  society  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  print  their  officers  names,  just  as  they  did  here. 

Q.  So  Mr.  Morton  had  nothing  to  do  with  it?  A.  Only  as  a 
member  of  that  club.; 

Q.  Even  then  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it?  A.  As  far  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  no. 
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Q.  Had  no  knowledge  that  it  was  sent  out?  A.  I  do  not 
know 

By  Chairman  Lexowrf 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  the  wine,  beer  and  liqnor  dealeni  carry  oo 
their  campaigns  in  this  city,  by  issuing  circnlars  of  tbisldescrip- 
tion,  appealing  to  the  voters  in  this  State  to  vote  for  a  parttca- 
lar  party,  and  putting  on  the  record  in  print  a  circular  wUd 
they  know  is  false,  on  the  face  of  it?  A.  I  want  to  say  rigbt 
here  that  we  never  issued  a  circular  which  is  false ;  this  drcnhr 
—  1  do  not  know  whether  this  committee  has  issued  it  or  not; 
that  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  it  f 

Q.  You  are  ashamed  of  it  too,  aren't  you?  A.  I  want  to  saj 
right  here  now  that  if  Levi  P.  Morton  or  any  other  man  was 
connected  with  this  society,  and  would  take  the  advantage  that 
they  did  in  reference  to  legislation,  I  claim  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  right  and  proper  to  publish  every  man's  name  that 
belongs  to  that  society,  who  countenances  it  whether  it  is  my 
association  or  any  other;  we  have  to  protect  our  own  intereati 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  association  ought  to  make  use  of 

a  circular  or  of  a  letter  purporting  to  be  signed  by  a  gentleman 

whose  name  was  never  signed  to  it,  and  who  knew  nothing 

at  all  about  it?    A.  His  society  signed  it;  they  were  the  original 

forgers. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  But  because  you  know  a  society  forges  a  circular  of  thil 
kind,  and  because  you  knew  that  in  March  Mr.  Morton  was  in 
England  and  not  here  —    A.  (Interposing),  I  did  not  know  it 

Q.  Everybody  in  the  country  knew  it  —  do  you  think  that 
your  association  has  a  right  to  issue  a  circular  which  they  know 
is  false  and  fraudulent  upon  its  face?  A.  I  do  not  believe  th^ 
knew  it,  if  they  did  they  wouldn't  do  it. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  now  that  Mr.  Morton  did  not  sign  ttr 
and  that  he  wasn't  here?  A.  I  am  very  nearly  satisfied  te 
mumt  here,  according  to  the  statement  now  made,  bot  tfk 
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society  has  brought  it  on^  and  I  claim  that  this  committee 
that  was  appointed  only  took  a  copy  of  the  original  coming 
from  this  society.  I 

Q.  You  know  for  a  year  prior  to  his  receiving  the  nomination 
he  was  constantly  absent  in  Europe^  and  this  circular  purports 
to  bo  issued  in  March?    A.  I  do  not  know  about  that 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  that  we  ought  to  take  this  down 
upon  the  minutes;  it  appears  here  that  this  association  not 
only  interfcrs  with  the  police  department  of  this  city,  but  with 
every  department;  attempts  to  pack  the  grand  jury,  and  issues, 
in  addition  to  that,  fraudulent  circulars,  with  a  view  to  inciting 
voters  in  the  State  against  particular  candidates,  and  it  is  a 
matter,  it  seems  to  me,  of  sufficient  importance  to  go  down  on 
the  record  of  this  committee.  » 

Mr.  Gofif. —  All  right,  sir;  let  the  stenographer  mark  it  in 
evidence.  • 

The  Witness. —  I  would  add  also  that  you  might  put  in  that 
West  Side  league  —  the  Excise  league  —  because  they  were  the 
original  starters  of  that  circular. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  are  just  as  much  opposed  to  illiber- 
ality  upon  questions  of  this  kind,  as  we  are  opposed  to  that 
narrow  and  puritanical  way  of  attacking  candidates  before  the 
people. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  is  a  repetiticm  of  the  Morey  tactics? 

Mr.  GoflP. —  I  may  say  here  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  this 
committee,  not  only  from  their  public  expressions  but  from 
private  conversations  with  them,  that  they  were  in  no  sense, 
at  any  time,  actuated  by  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  liquor 
trade  of  New  York.  The  only  spirit  that  actuated  this  com- 
mittee or  its  counsel,  towards  the  men  engaged  in  that  trade, 
was  to  Iry  and  relieve  them  from  the  oppression  of  police 
blackmail.  Yon  all  know  that,  gentlemen.  It  was  discussed 
early,  so  far  as  my  relation  with  you  as  counsel  goes,  and  that 
this  committee  never  formed  a  thought  or  an  idea  antagonistic 
to  the  men  employed  or  enjcaged  in  that  business  in  New  York, 
but  to  relieve  them,  so  far  as  they  could,  by  recommending 
legislation,  from  the  oppression  of  blackmail,  either  by  the 
police,  political  party,  or  any  one. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  So  long  as  they  themselves  observe 
the  law,  and  when  they  pursue  a  legitimate  business  to  free 
them  from  the  attacks  of  political  pirates. 
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The  Witness. —  I  will  try  and  get  you  a  copy  of  that  original 
letter. 

Ohairman  Lexow. —  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  yoa,  pertonally, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  • 

The  Witness. —  It  is  a  long  type-written  article  which  im 
eent  out  to  everybody,  and  I  suppose  they  got  hold  of  it  and 
used  it,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it;  first  I  haye  aeen 
of  it. 

The  paper  referred  in  the  preceding  examination  is  marked 
Exhibit  A  of  this  date,  and  is  as  follows: 

EXHIBIT  A. 

November  2,  1894 

THE  WINE,  LIQUOR  AND  BEER  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATIOH 

Ol'  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK. 

State  Officers  for  1894-1895. 

Daniel  Holland,  New  York,  president 

John  O'Hara,  Binghamton,  first  vice-president. 

Thos.  J.  Lally,  Yonkers,  second  vice-president 

John  Morrissey,  Syracuse,  recording  secretary. 

Julius  Qottschalk,  Brooklyn,  financial  secretary. 

August  Baetzhold,  Buffalo,  treasurer. 

Martin  W.  Golden,  Rpndout,  sergeant-at-arms. 

Past  Presidents. 

P.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Troy,  New  York. 
R.  T.  Keams,  New  York. 
Oeo.  C.  Campbell,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 
Robert  W.  Oliver,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Morris  Tekulsky,  New  York. 

Executive  Committee  for  lS9dt. 

A.  A.  Noonan,  New  York. 
Louis  Striever?  New  York.  ' 
Frank  G.  Rinn,  New  York. 
Christopher  Boylan,  New  York. 
Henry  Hirsch,  New  York. 
Cornelius  Roche,  New  York. 
M.  A.  Nolan,  Albany.  ^ 
Oea  H.  Mead,  Troy. 
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Jolm  Olaaser,  Buflala 
Laurence  Murray,  Elmira. 
John  F.  MoUoy,  Utica. 
William  0.  Wehle,  Bocheeter. 
P.  H.  Butler,  Brooklyn. 
,  Gl  O.  Haeciloop,  Brooklyn. 
J.  A.  Beaver,  Niagara  Falls. 
P.  H.  Nolan,  organiser  weEstem  district 
P.  H.  Mallon,  organizer  eastern  district 

New  York,  October  30,  1894. 

Hy  Dear  Sir. —  Inclosed  will  be  found  a  concise  and  truthful 
ibitment  of  Senator  Saxton's  record  upon  the  liquor  question, 
11  obtained  from  the  Aasembly  journals  of  1887,  1888  and  1889. 

To  show  how  inimical  Morton  is  to  the  liquor  in- 
terestB  of  the  State,  the  following  circular  letter  i» 
eopied  to  prove  the  attitude  of  Morton  upon  the  ex^ 
die  question.  The  circular  letter  was  issued  by  the 
Legislative  Excise  Reform  Association,  under  date  of  March, 
1894,  and  Morton  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  association. 
This  Excise  Reform  Association  is  well  known  throughout  the 
State  to  every  liquor  dealer  on  account  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee it  sends  to  Albany  every  year  to  antagonize  the  interests 
of  the  trade  in  favor  of  a  high  license.  The  following  is  a  copy 
€f  the  letter  above  referred  to,  which  is  self-explanatory: 

EXCISE  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

New  York,  March,  1894. 

Dear  Sir. — ^What  is  now  needed  is  a  demonstration  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves  which  shall  convince  our  Senators  and  Assembly- 
men that  high  license  is  demanded  by  the  independent  men  of 
boOi  parties.  Will  you  kindly  write  to  your  Senator  and  Assem- 
blyman at  once  upon  the  subject,  and  procure  as  many  other 
P^^ns  as  i)0ssible  to  write  to  them,  urging  the  passage  of  the 
Mil  now  before  the  Legislature.  Whatever  their  politics  or 
jours  may  be  they  are  your  representatives  and  are  bound  to 
fcspect  your  views.  Personal  letters  are  best,  but  failing 
tteie,  please  have  inclosed  petition  filled  and  returned  to  our 
■^cretary  as  speedily  as  possible.  • 

Hearing  ui>on  the  bills  will  be  had  at  Albany.  In  case  you 
^  not  be  present  or  be  represented  thare.  wa  •i»o11  be  happy 
te  present  on  your  behalf  any  memotf  '  veMK 
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lutions  which  you  and  the  citizens  of  your  vicinity  may  dedte 
to  present 

1  inclose  a  postal  card,  a  blank  form  of  petition  and  abstniit 
of  the  bill.  Will  you  kindly  fill  out  and  return  the  postal  ia 
order  that  we  may  be  informed  as  to  which  members  of  the 
Legislature  have  been  written  to. 

Respectfully  yours,  ' 

B.  F.  WATSON, 

Presidoit 

,  Hon.  LEVI  P.  MORTON, 

Vice-President 

T.  A.  Fulton,  Secretary,  83  Walker  Street,  New  York,  N.  T.: 

In  view  of  such  a  letter,  it  is  impossible  that  any  dealer  in 
the  trade  can,  for  a  moment,  support  Mr  .Morton,  whose  verj 
connection  with  the  above  association  shows  he  is  unalterably 
in  favor  of  a  high  license  law  and  if  elected  Governor  wooU 
undoubtedly  sign  a  high  license  bill,  if  passed  by  a  Bepublicu 
Legislature.  This  is  self-evident  from  the  contents  of  the  abofB 
circular  letter,  which  he  signs  as  vice-president,  and  shows  he 
is  fully  in  accord  with  Senator  Saxton's  well-known  record 
upon  the  excise  question.  : 

Morton  and  Saxton  are  conclusively  of  one  mind  upon  thli 
matter,  and  both  would  be  in  favor  of  a  high  license  law,  sock 
as  Saxton  has  repeatedly  voted  for  in  the  Assembly. 

We  urge  every  dealer  to  take  in  consideration  the  physical 
disability  of  Hon.  Levi  P.  Moirtoo.  He  is  a  man  so  well 
advanced  in  years  that  a  probability  exists  that  Senator  Saxtca 
may  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  to  step  from  the  chair  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  into  that  of  the  Governor  of  this  State, 
and  a  more  persistent  enemy  to  our  interests  could  not  be  found 
in  the  Empire  State  than  Senator  Saxton. 

Saxton,  on  May  26,  1887,  in  the  Assembly,  voted  for  the  bill 
Imposing  a  State  tax  of  f400  upon  the  40,000  liquor  dealeri 
of  the  State  in  addition  to  their  regular  licenses.  He  alio 
voted  for  the  Crosby  High  License  Bill,  and  the  "  Vedder  "  bill 
to  tax  the  sale  of  beverages  in  certain  cases,  and  every  liqnor 
bill  that  discriminated  against  the  interests  of  those  in  our 
trade.  The  objects  of  our  association  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows:  ,' 

First  The  protection  of  its  members  against  at  the  attaiflli 
of  the  enemies  of  the  trade,  i 
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Second.  To  protect  ourselves  against  the  enactment  of  unjust 
ud  fanatical  laws,  and  to  procure  the  repeal  of  such  laws  now  on 
Qie  statute  books  of  this  State,  and  to  secure  such  legislation 
to  which  we,  as  good  citizens  and  honest  merchants,  are  entitled. 

Third.  To  protect  the  members  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  by  taking  such  steps  as  will  prevent  an  increase  in  the 
■omb^  or  cost  of  licenses,  and  to  discourage  the  credit  system 
wUch  has  been  an  injury  to  the  trade  in  the  past 

Fourth.  To  procure  the  greatest  personal  liberty  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  land  for  those  engaged  in  the  trade,  and 
ttQB  secure  that  recognition  in  the  commercial  world  to  which 
fbe  liquor  traffic  is  rightly  entitled,  and  to  demand  our  rights 
M  American  citizens. 

This  society  belongs  to  no  political  party  and  never  will. 

But  we  oppose  all  arbitrary  and  harsh  legislation  of  a  sumpt- 
wuj  character  that  has  been  passed  by  several  Republican 
legislatures,  and  which  has  been  vetoed  by  Governor  Hill.  We 
IMent  the  nomination  of  Morton  and  Saxton,  for  Saxton's  legis- 
jjirtiTe  record,  and  the  connection  of  Morton  with  the  Excise 
■liefonn  Association  is  undisputed  evidence  that  these  men  are 
iMr  enemies,  and  should  be  repudiated  by  us.  For  this  reason 
'^  attached  statement  of  Saxton's  attitude  should  be  thought- 
;  folly  read  by  every  dealer: 

May  26,  1887,  Saxton  voted  for  the  bill,  on  final  passage, 
known  as  an  "  Act  to  tax  beverages  in  certain  cases." 

Governor  Hill  said  in  his  veto  message:  "In  brief,  the  bill 
taxes  two-thirds  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  about  one-third. 
It  is  partial,  eiude  and  unprecedented  in  its  provisions.  The 
people  do  not  want  any  such  measure.  It  was  conceived  in  po- 
litical expediency,  born  of  political  hypocrisy,  and  has  had  its 
growth  in  rank  injustice  and  in  the  utter  violation  of  every  cor- 
iPect  principle  of  taxation." 

The  measure  was  purely  a  discriminating  liquor  tax  bill.  It 
Imposed  a  tax  of  |400,  in  addition  to  enormous  license  fees, 
'ipon  places  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  in  other 
dties  of  the  State  was  placed  at  f  200. 

In  1888,  Governor  Hill  vetoed  a  bill,  "  To  regulate  the  sale  of 
Intoxicants  in  this  State,"  which  Saxton  voted  for,  Governor  Hill 
*&t^g  in  his  veto : 

"It  imposes  an  unjust  burden  upon  the  ale  and  beer  business, 
wid  renders  it  possible  that  a  greater  sum  may  be  demanded 
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for  Buch  a  license  than  for  a  liquor  license.  It  provideB  tbat 
from  f300  to  $1,000  may  be  required  for  a  liquor  license,  while 
for  an  ale  and  beer  license  alone  the  sum  of  $400  may  be  insisted 
upon  as  the  maximum  sum.  It  is  submitted  that  such  a  peculiar 
and  unusual  provision  is  not  demanded  by  public  sentiment,  and 
ought  not  to  be  approved." 

April  3, 1889,  Saxton  voted  for  that  flagrantly  unjust  measure 
known  as  the  "  Crosby  High  License  Bill,"  which  aroused  the 
righteous  indignation  of  every  liquor  dealer  in  the  State.  Crosby, 
who  introduced  it,  is  a  Republican  and  was  generally  believed  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Excise  Reform  Association,  of  which  Mr. 
Morton  is  now  vice-president.  Governor  Hill  vetoed  the  bill 
when  it  reached  his  hands,  and  his  ringing  denunciation  of  that 
bill  is  still  familiar  with  every  leader  in  the  trade  in  this  State. 

Saxton,  on  May  14,  1889,  voted  for  the  "  Vedder  "  liquor  tax 
bill.  But  Senator  Hill  vetoed  this  bill,  like  all  others  that  were 
unjust  and  discnminated  against  our  interests. 

The  above  brief  recital  Qf  Saxton  and  Morton's  records,  and 
how  Governor  Hill  befreinded  our  interests  for  the  seven  yean 
he  was  Governor,  should  be  apparent  to  every  dealer,  large  and 
small,  and  what  action  we  should  take  individually  and  collect- 
ively in  tliis  fairs  campaign  can  readily  be  realized  by  every 
reader  of  this  document.  We  have  proved  that  Morton  and  Sax- 
ton are  our  enemies.  Senator  Hill  has  proved  by  his  official  acts 
that  he  is  opposed  to  unfair  legislation  directed  against  our  in- 
terests, and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  state  he  should  be  heartily 
supported  by  our  trade?.  To  those  not  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion their  interests  are  as  mucli  at  stake  as  our  own,  and  in  this 
fight  we  appeal  to  the  unorganized  liquor  dealers  to  combine 
with  us  in  our  struggle  against  our  enemies. 
(Signed) 

Daniel  Holland,  John  O'Hara,  Thos.  J.  Lallv,  John  Morrissev, 
Julius  Gottschalk,  August  Baetzhold,  Martin  W.  Golden,  W  J. 
Fitzgerald,  B.  T.  Kearns,  Geo.  C.  Campbell,  Robert  W.  Oliver, 
Morris  Tekulsky,  A.  A.  Noonan,  Louis  Striever,  Frank  G.  Rinn, 
Christopher  Boylan,  Henry  Hirsh,  Cornelius  Roche,  M.  A.  Nolan, 
M.  J.  Nolan,  Geo.  H.  Mead,  John  Glasser,  Laurence  Murray,  .John 
F.  Molloy,  William  C.  Wehle,  P.  H.  Butler,  C.  G.  Heaslot)]>,  J.  A. 
Beaver. 

P.  H.  Nolan,  organizer  western  district;  P.  M.  Mallon.  organ- 
izer eastern  district. 
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THE  EXCISE  QUESTION  AS  EXPLAINED  BY  DAVID  B. 
HILL,  AT  MUSIC  HALL,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  FRIDAY,  OCTO- 
BER 19,  1894. 

'^  There  are  some  qaestions,  which  by  reason  of  the  Republi- 
can platform  and  by  reason  of  the  letter  of  acceptance  of  the 
nominal  candidate  for  Governor,  are  brought  up  in  this  cam- 
paign.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  existing  excise 
]aw8  placed   upon   the   statute   book  by  a  Democratic  execu- 
tife  and  a  Democratic  Legislature.    I  am  here  to  say,  while  our 
excise  laws  are  not  absolute  perfect,  yet  they   are   reason- 
able, they  are  just,  they  are  equitable,  they  are  not  illiberal, 
liiey  are  not  narrow,  they  are  not  productive  of  bad  results,  as 
a  vhole.    It  took  a  long  number  of  years  and  a  great  struggle 
between  the  radical  elements  of  the  Republican  party  and  a 
Democratic  executive  before  the  former  laws  were  repealed,  and 
a  safe,  conservative  and  reasonable  excise  law  was  placed  upon 
the  statute    book?    Have   you   forgotten    further    what   *Jiey 
iboold  be  changed.    What  do  they  propse  to  take  their  place? 
Do  they  contemplate  the  struggle,  the  high-license  struggle  over 
igain,  when  they  sought  to  place  upon  the  statute  books  a 
itatate  which  provided  that  the  lowest  license  fee  that  should 
be  charged  in  the  State  was  f  1,000,  and  the  highest  should  be 
in  unlimited   sum  —  the   maximum    sum    limited?       Are   the 
people  prepared  to  give  their  approval  to  that  kind  of  legisla- 
tion which,  when  they  had  the  power,  they  sought  to  put  upon 
the  statute   books?    Have   you   forgotten   further   what   they 
tttempted  to  do  then  and  what,  in  spite  of  their  professions, 
they  will  attempt  to  do  now  if  they  get  control?    Have  you  for- 
gotten the  infamous  Vedder  Tax  Bill  which  provided  for  a  tax 
of  1500  in  addition  to  this  upon  every  license  granted,  and  it 
provided  that  the  money  should  be  paid,  not  into  the  local 
treasury  of  the  city  or  town  where  the  license  was  granted,  but 
Aonld  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury?      You  recollect  the 
ifgoments  which  we  presented  to  the  people  at  that  time.    We 
«aid,  the  Democratic  doctrine  is  that  all  license  fees,  whether 
yon  call  them  license  fees,  taxes,  or  whatever  you  call  them, 
Aoold  belong  to  the  locality  where  the  licenses  are  granted. 
(Applause.)    I  know  of  no  good  reason  why  your  excise  moneys, 
tto  matter  what  they  might  be  called,  shall  be  taken  and  divided 
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with  other  counties  of  the  State,  especially  some  in  the  northen 
part  of  the  State  where  no  licenses  whatever  are  granted.  The 
Democratic  theory  is,  local  revennes  for  local  purposes,  and 
no  diversion  of  these  local  taxes  or  local  fees  for  State  parposes. 
I  tell  you,  my  friends,  just  as  soon  as  they  obtain  the  control 
of  this  State  government  they  will  attempt  to  place  these  laws 
again  upon  the  statute  book.  It  is  not  safe  to  trust  them. 
The  letter  of  acceptance  and  the  platform  show  what  is  their 
purpose."  j 

Continuation  of  the  examination  of  Matilda  Hermann: 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Mrs.  Hermann,  we  were  at  the  point  where  you  offered  to 
pay  Captain  Haughey  the  f  15  a  week  which  your  sister  was 
paying  for  her  house;  when  you  said  that  to  Captain  Haughey, 
did  he  deny  that  he  was  receiving  f  15  a  week  from  your  sister? 
A.  He  was  very  mad,  and  I  think  he  will  arrest  me,  and  I  waH 
out  of  the  station-house  right  away. 

Q.  He  was  very  mad  and  you  thought  he  would  arrest  you? 
A.  Yes.  ! 

Q.  Well,  you  told  the  captain  that  if  he  didn't  take  your 
niece  out  of  that  bouse  that  you  would  shoot  her?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  say  to  that?    A.  He  only  laughed  at  me. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  that  you  showed  him  the  young  girPs 
portrait?    A.  Yes,   sir;  he  looked  on  about   10  minutes. 

Q.  He  looked  on  the  portrait  about  10  minutes?  A.  Yes  sir. 
and  he  knew  her  very  well,  and  he  told  me,  "  This  is  her." 

Q.  He  knew  her?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  he  knew  her?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  two 
pictures,  and  he  took  her  out  right  away,  and  he  said,  "  This  i* 
your  niece."  • 

Q.  You  showed  him  two  pictures  —  that  is  one  picture  not  of 
her?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  he  picked  the  niece  out  from  the  other  —  out  of  the 
two  pictures?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything,  Mrs.  Hermann,  about  the  girl  bein? 
employed  in  a  decent  business  and  selling  honest  cigars?  A. 
He  told  me,  "  I  can  not  help  it;  she  sells  decent  cigars,  and  I  can 
do  nothing  by  it" 

Q.  That  she  sold  decent  cigars;  what  was  there;  was  there*  j 
cigar  store  in  that  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  your  niece  was  waiting  on  the  cigar  counter?  A. 
Sometimes,  and  sometimes  not. 

Q.  You  knew  that  cigar  business  was  simply  a  blind?  A. 
Simply  a  fake. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  the  girl  at  this  time,  Mrs.  Hermann ;  did  you 
have  a  chance  to  talk  with  her?  A.  I  was  in  once  to  her  house, 
and  I  see  my  niece  and  three  other  girls,  and  my  sister;  and  I 
beg  her  if  she  will  take  my  niece  out  of  there,  and  she  told  me 
no,  and  she  told  me  she  was  well  protected  from  the  police,  and 
I  can  do  nothing  to  her  nor  to  my  niece,  and  I  told  her,  "  You 
must  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  to  have  your  own  daughter  here," 
and  she  told  me  if  I  don't  go  out  she  will  send  for  the  police 
for  me,  and  then  I  have  her  raided. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Then  you  had  her  raided?    A.  Yes;  had  the  house  raided. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  that,  Mrs.  Hermann,  since  that  raid  was 
made?    A.  I  am  so  excited  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  Take  your  time;  don't  be  excited;  there  is  nothing  here  to 
excite  you  or  frighten  you.  A.  I  think  it  is  about  a  year  last 
August  —  a  year  last  August. 

Q.  Was  that  the  case  that  went  before  Mr.  Justice  Hogan? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  made  the  complaint  in  that  case?  A.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it;  I  have  a  lawyer,  and  be  told  me  he 
would  attend  to  everything. 

Q.  You  employed  a  lawyer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  wanted  the  house  raided  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  niece?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  letter  written  to  the  district 
attorney  that  my  niece  was  in  this  house  and  we  liked  to  have 
her  out;  the  district  attorney  write  a  letter  back  that  he  will  at- 
tend to  it  if  he  had  the  number  of  the  house;  we  sent  the  number 
of  the  house,  and  he  sent  a  letter  to  my  sister;  my  sister  was 
there,  and  he  told  her  to  close  up  the  house;  then  two  or  three 
days  after  she  was  opened  just  the  same,  and  then  the  house 
was  raided,  and  I  was  away  at  the  time. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  if  you  remember,  be- 
fore the  police  justice  in  that  case?  A.  Mr.  Hogan  wanted  to 
save  the  captain,  of  course. 
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Q.  Mr.  Hogan  wanted  to  save  the  captain?'  A.  Yes;  and  he 
wanted  to  put  us  in  for  conspiracy. 

Q.  That  is,  the  police  justice  wanted  to  put  you  in  for  con- 
spiracy? A.  Yes;  but  Judge  Hogan  knew  very  well  if  the 
house  was  arrested  there  was  girls  of  this  kind  there,  for  he 
raided  them  many  times  before. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  Judge  Hogan  wanted  to  punish 
your  lawyer  for  contempt?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wanted  to  put  him  in  prison?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  your  lawyer,  Mr.  Terry,  refused  to  disclose  the 
naiue  of  his  client?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  this  question,  because  Mr,  Terry  is  not  at  pres- 
ent in  the  State  of  New  York;  he  is  a  member  of  the  bar, 
but  is  always  in  the  west  on  legal  business;  do  you  remember 
that  Mr.  Terry  applied  to  the  high  court  here  —  one  of  ihe 
high  courts  here  —  I  think  it  was  the  Supreme  Court  —  for 
a  mandamus;  a  paper  to  prevent  Judge  Hogan  from  sending 
him  to  jail  because  he  would  not  disclose  your  name?  A.  The 
man,  he  do  not  know  me  that  time;  I  never  seen  the  lawyer 
before;  only  I  see  him  after  the  case  was  near  over. 

Q   You  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Terry  directly?  A.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  I^exow. —  A  writ  of  prohibition. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yea;  they  applied  to  Justice  Ingraham  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Q  So  the  matter  turned,  Mrs.  Hermann,  that  it  wasn't  the 
case  of  your  sister's  house  that  was  tried  at  all,  but  it  was  the 
casf  of  the  people  who  made  the  complaint?    A.'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  has  that  case,  so  far  as  you  know,  ever  been  decided? 
A.  I  do  not  think  so;  I  received  a  subpoena,  and  I  was  never 
there. 

Q.  Up  to  last  August  the  judge  hadn't  decided  that  case?  A. 
No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Goff.— You  hear,  Senators,  that  even  up  to  last  August, 
from  the  year  before,  that  the  judge  had  not  decided  the  case; 
that  is  a  year  ago,  and  it  was  not  decided  last  August,  and  as 
matter  of  fact  it  is  not  decided  to-day. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Where  is  this  young  girl  all  the  time. 

The  Witness. —  The  judge  know  very  well  it  was  a  house  of 
that  kind,  for  one  girl,  she  was  already  before  him  10  or  12 
times. 
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Q.  From  that  house?  A.  Yes;  and  he  gave  her  six  months, 
and  she  was  two  months  on  the  island  before,  and  he  sent  i  er 
there  himself. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  the  judge's  knowledge  of  having  sent 
^1b  from  that  house  to  the  island,  he  refused  to  hold  youf 
ibter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Refused  to  convict  her  of  keeping  a  disorderly-house,  and 
[proceeded  to  try  the  people  who  made  the  complaint  against 
ler?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  even  he  put  a  gentleman  friend  of  mine 
n,  when  it  was  me  raided  my  sister  and  nobody  else;  it  was  only 
ne;  he  put  a  gentleman  friend  of  mine  in  the  papers,  that  he 
iras  raiding  the  house;  it  was  not  so;  it  was  only  me. 

Q.  That  is,  he  named  a  gentleman  friend  of  yours?    A.  In  the 


Q.  And  it  was  not  that  gentleman  friend  at  all,  but  it  was 
yon?    A.  It  was  me. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  have  that  gentleman  friend,  when  we  are 
•eady  to  call  upon  him.  The  gentleman  friend  acted  as  an 
ittomey  in  fact  for  this  witness,  and  employed  counsel. 

The  Witness. —  He  only  go  security  for  the  money. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  your  niece?  A.  I  do  not  know;  since 
lam  away  I  think  she  is  away  too;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  She  was  here  in  court  one  day,  and  I  was  speakinjr  to  lier? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  the  name  that  slie  goes  by  now?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  her  being  married?  A.  That  is  the 
first  I  hear. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  your  sister  is?  A.  The  lawyer  told 
Bie  where  she  is,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  truth. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge?  A.  Mr.  Moss 
told  me  he  knows  where  she  is;  I  do  not  know. 

Mp.  GoflP. —  Yes;  she  was  there  too;  they  have  got  out  of  New 
York. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Both  the  girl  and  the  mother. 

Mr.  GoflP.—  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  before  you  went  away,  Mrs.  Hennann.  rhat 
the  niece  had  ox)ened  a  house  on  her  own  account?  A.  T  hear 
«ay  80. 

Q.  About  20  years  of  age  now,  is  she  not?  A.  She  will  be  21 
*e  20th  of  April  next. 

Q*  Mrs.  Hermann,  we  willleave  that  matter  for  the  present; 
we  will  have  to  refer  to  it  in  a  little  while;  do  you  remember  the 
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years  when  you  kept  those  houses  in  West  Third  street!  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  years?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  in 
eighty-six,  1887,  1888,  1889,  1890,  1891  and  1892. 

Q.  From  1886  to  1892,  inclusive?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  captain  in  that  precinct  when  you  first  opened 
house,  Mrs.  Hermann?    A.  Captain  Brogan. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  personally?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  his  wardman  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  wardman's  name?    A.  Reynolds. 

Q.  Did  Reynolds  ever  visit  your  place?    A.  Sometimes  heh 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  Reynolds?  A.  I  pay  f75  first,  aj 
flOO  after;  three  months  after,  it  was  flOO. 

Q.  You  paid  f 75  at  first,  and  three  months  afterward  you  hi 
to  pay  f  100?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What,  a  month?  A.  Yes;  they  were  very  small  houie 
paid  f200  for  the  two  houses. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 
Q.  You  paid  ?200  for  the  two  houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  A  month?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  paid  f  100  apiece  for  each  house?  A 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  had  three  more  houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  is  evident  they  didn't  intend  to  le*^ 
her  anything. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  was  an  income  tax,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  do  not  know  that  the  amount  of  income  was  ^ 
certained  before  the  tax  was  put  on. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  rent  the  first  house  that  you  opened 
A.  I  was  a  dressmaker,  and  I  worked  for  ladies  who  keep 
house. 

Q.  You  were  a  dressmaker,  and  you  worked  for  ladies  wl 
kept  houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  advised  to  open  a  honse  of  tnat  kind?  A.  No; 
I  was  not 

Q.  You  understood  that  there  was  plenty  of  money  to  be 
made?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  rent  the  house;  from  whom  did  you  rent  the 
first  house?  A.  A  lady  for  who  I  worked  —  she  do  not  speak 
well  English,  do  not  speak  English  at  all,  and  she  asked  me  if 
I  will  go  to  the  landlord  with  her  to  hire  a  place,  and  I  was  there, 
and  she  hired  a  place,  127  West  Third  street,  and  then  she  have 
the  place,  and  139  was  empty  too,  and  then  I  take  this  place  six 
days  after. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  you  rented  the  house  from?  A.  Mr. 
Seifke,  307  Twenty-sixth  street. 

Q.  Was  he  the  agent  or  the  owner?    A.  The  owner. 

Q.  Did  he  know  what  kind  of  house  you  were  going  to  have 
there?    A.  I  do  not  know;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  What  rent  did  you  agree  to  pay?  A.  Seventy-five  dollars 
a  month. 

Q.  Was  that  a  good  rent  for  that  kind  of  a  house?  A.  Well, 
of  course  for  that  purpose  it  is  cheap. 

Q.  But  for  a  residence  —  for  a  private  residence,  was  it  worth 
$75  a  month?    A.  Not  f25. 

Q.  What  house  was  that  that  you  rented  from  Mr.  Seifke?  A. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  West  Third  street 

Q.  Now,  the  next  house  that  you  rented;  what  was  the  next 
house  that  yon  rented?     A.  One  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  ront  that  house?    A.  First  oflP,  I  rented 
from  Mr.  Grasse. 
Q.  Where  is  his  place?    A.  Sixty  and  62  Division  street. 
Q.  What  business  is  he  in?    A.  I  cannot  tell  you  in  English; 
millinery  store;  he  sells  any  kind  of  clothing. 
Q.  Furniture  house,  installments?    A.  No;  underwears. 
Q.  Ladies'  underwear?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that?      A.  One  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  a  month.  . 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  fair  rent  for  that  house  for 
private  purposes,  for  residences?    A.  It  is  rented  now  for  $40 

a  month. 
Q.  Rented  now  for  $40?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  you  paid  $110?    A.  Yes. 

L.  518 
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Q.  What  house  did  you  rent  next?  A.  One  hundred  and 
thirtj-Beven  West  Third  street 

Q.  And  from  whom  did  you  rent  137?  A.  The  two  honsee 
is  one;  Mr.  Siefke. 

Q.  That  was  next  door  to  the  first  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  entrance  made  from  one  house  to  the 
other?    A.  Yes. 

Q  Did  Mr.  Siefke  cut  through  the  wall  for  you?  A.  It  was 
cut  already;  it  was  only  one  house;  and  it  was  fixed  for  two. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  137?  A.  I  paid  then  $200  for 
the  both  houses. 

Q.  And  what  would  have  been  a  fair  rent  for  private  purposes 
for  those  houses?    A.  I  think  about  $50  a  month. 

Q.  For  both?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  $200?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  house  did  you  rent  next,  Mrs.  Hermann?  A.  One 
hundred  and  eleven  West  Third  street. 

Q.  And  from  whom  did  you  rent  111?  A.  I  don't  know;  I 
rented  through  an  agent,  only  it  was  rented  for  decent  business. 

Q.  It  was  rented  for  decent  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  Ricard?  A.  No;  the  agent  is  in  Carmine 
street. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that  house?  A.  Forty  dollars  a 
month. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Same  kind  of  house  as  the  other?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  a  distinction  in  your  answer,  that  you  rented 
this  house  for  decent  business?    A.  Cigar  store. 

Q.  You  said  that  to  the  owner  of  the  property,  that  you  were 
renting  it  for  decent  business?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  the  owners  of  the  other  property  that  you 
were  renting  them  for  indecent  business?  A.  No,  sir;  they 
didn't  ask. 

Q  They  knew  it  without  your  making  any  statement,  I  sup- 
pose?   (Not  answered.) 

By  Mr.  QoflP: 

Q.  What  was  the  next  house  that  you  rented?  A.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  West  Third  street 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  rent  that?  A.  rented  that  from 
Joseph  Dulon.  r 
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Q  What  was  he,  an  agent  or  an  owner?  A.  He  was  a  man 
hat  keep  one  of  them  houses  too. 

Kt  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Kept  what,  a  house  himself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  he  own  the  house?  A.  No,  sir;  he  only  let  it  him- 
lelf.  _ 

Q.  He  rented  it  himself,  and  then  rented  it  to  yod?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that  house?  A.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollara  a  month. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  a  fair  rental  for  that  house?  A. 
[  do  not  know ;  I  paid  |250  for  it,  for  the  police  protection  was 
bit 

Q.  That  included  police  protection?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  rent  and  police  protection  was  all  in  one  sum?  A. 
Tea,  Bir. 

Q.  Before  you  rented  the  house  from  Mr.  Dulon  did  he  run 
Bie  house  himself?    A.  No;  he  rented  all  the  time. 

Q.  He  rented  it  out  all  the  time?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  f  250  a  month  was  to  include  police 
protection?  A.  He  told  me  that  he  paid  the  police  protection 
Wmself,  and  ever^irhing  was  safe. 

Q.  And  that  everything  was  safe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  that  house?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  much  he  paid  police  protection?  A. 
Told  me  f50  a  month. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  that  is  frequently  done  in  renting  houses 
'D  that  neighborhood,  that  the  police  protection  is  included  in 
fterent?    A.  I  do  not  think;  I  think  it  is  only  the  one. 

Q.Only  the  one,  so  far  as  you  know?    A.  Yes. 

Q. Now,  the  next  house  that  you  rented;  you  rented  another? 
A.  I  never  kept  it;  I  was  the  owner;  I  bought  the  property. 

Q-  You  owned  the  other  house;  what  was  that  number?  A. 
One  Hundred  and  thirty-eight  West  Third  street. 

Q.  WTien  did  you  buy  138?    A.  I  bought  it  of  Mr.  Friend. 

0-  About  what  year  was  that,  Mrs.  Hermann?  A  It  was  the 
^  of  January,  1891. 
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Q,  How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  house,  Mrs.  Hermann?    A. 
Thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  And  how  much?    A.  No;  $12,500,  I  think. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  pay  down?  A  I  can  not  tell 
the  price. 

Q.  Was  there  a  mortgage  on  the  house?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  mortgage  outside  of  the  f  12,500?  A.  No;  it  wa« 
all  complete,  together. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  how  much  cash  you  paid?  A.  No,  sir; 
five  thousand,  I  think;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  that  a  high  price  for  the  house?    A.  At  that  time,  no; 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  house  now,  Mrs.  Hermann?  A.  No;  I 
sold  it  for  f  13,100. 

Q.  Thirteen  thousand  one  hundred,  you  sold  it  for?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  first  we  touch  upon  the  question  of  your  paying  Rey- 
nolds $200  a  month  for  two  houses,  while  Captain  Bi'ogan  was 
captain  of  that  precinct;  now,  what  two  houses  were  those,  Mrs. 
Hermann,  that  you  paid  Wardman  Reynolds  $200  a  month? 
A.  I  never  paid  $200  to  Mr.  Reynolds. 

Q.  We  understood  you  to  say  that  you  paid  $200  for  two 
houses.     A.  The  rent  of  it. 

Q.  Not  police  protection?    A.  No. 

Q  If  you  do  not  understand  me,  every  word,  just  tell  me  bo; 
if  you  do  not  understand  every  word  I  say.  A.  If  you  speak 
plain,  I  understand  you. 

Q.  If  you  will  try  and  raise  your  voice  just  a  little,  so  that  1 
can  hear  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  before  to  say  that  you  paid  Wardman 
Reynolds  so  much  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  two  houses;  first  you  paid  $75?  A.  That  was  the  land- 
lord, I  paid  it  to. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  how  much  you  paid  Wardman  Reynolds,  in 
addition  to  your  rent,  the  first  time  that  you  paid  him  anything, 
after  you  opened  the  first  house?  A.  I  don't  pay  it  myself;  it  is 
a  lady  friend  of  mine  pays  for  me. 

Q.  Did  Wardman  Reynolds  talk  with  you?  A.  Three  months 
after  I  kept  the  house. 

Q.  And  for  the  first  three  months,  did  you  pay  anything  to  the 
police^    A.  A  lady  friend  of  mine  paid  for  me. 

Q.  Was  she  in  the  house  with  you?  A.  She  had  137  West 
Third  street 


Q.  How  much  did  your  lady  friend  pay  for  you?  A.  To  open 
the  house  1150,  and  f30  a  month. 

Q.  To  open  the  house  $150,  and  $30  a  month?    A.  Tes. 

Q.  Did  you  give  your  lady  friend  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ind  when  jou  opened  tie  bouse  t»  e  police  didn't  inter- 
fere with  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  disturb  you?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  your  lady  friend  the  $30  a  month?  A.  Yes, 
sir; 

Q.  For  the  first  three  months?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  first  three  months  went  by,  did  you  pay  directly 
yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  pay  directly?  A.  I  was  meet  Mr. 
Beynolds  three  or  four  times,  and  he  do  not  want  to  speak  to 
me,  and  after  I  had  the  lady  present  me  to  him,  and  then  he 
come  to  my  house,  and  I  pay  him. 

Q.  This  lady,  who  had  been  paying  for  you,  she  introduced 
JOU,  or  presented  you  to  Mr.  Ileynolds?  A.  Yes;  and  he  don't 
accept  my  money  the  first  three  months. 

Q.  He  didn't  accept  your  money  the  first  three  months?  A. 
Prom  me;  he  accepted  from  the  lady.  » 

Q.  After  he  was  introduced  to  you,  what  did  he  say  to  you 
about  paying  money?    A.  Well,  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  Mrs.  Hermann?  A.  He  told  me  he 
come  to  see  me,  of  course. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  would  come  to  see  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understood  what  that  meant;  is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  he  come  to  see  you?  A.  Come  to  see  me  every 
month. 

Q.  Was  it  about  the  first  of  the  month?  A.  First  of  the 
month. 

Q.  And  how  much  money  did  you  pay  him  when  he  came?  A. 
Thirty  dollars  and  $5  for  him. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  $30  for?    A.  For  the  captain. 

Q.  And  five  for  himself;  is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  opened  the  next  house  —  the  second  house 
-^did  you  pay  more  money  that  $30  a  month?  A.  No;  I  pay 
Um  $100  to  open ;  he  asked  $300,  and  he  let  me  down. 

Q.  He  asked  $300,  and  he  let  you  down  for  $100?  A.  No;  he 
toM  me  I  could  pay  the  $200  afterwards. 

Q.  And  you  gave  him  $100  down?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  $26  a 
no&tL  . 
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Q.  And  f25  a  month  for  the  next  house?    A.  Ye& 

Q,  That  is  when  you  opened  136?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  paid  f25  a  month  for  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  After  you  paid  the  first  f  100,  did  you  pay  the  |200  that  joa 
owed  him?    A.  No;  I  sold  the  place. 

Q.  You  sold  the  place  before  you  paid  the  f200?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  demand  the  |200  from  you?  A.  No;  the  party 
that  bought  the  place  paid. 

Q.  The  party  that  bought  the  place  from  you  had  to  pay  the 
1200?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Was  that  an  understanding?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Wardman  Reynolds  know  about  that  agreement?  L 
I  asked  him  if  I  could  sell  it 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  made  a  statement  this  morning  which 
I  want  to  correct.    I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  Dailj 
News,  to  the  effect  that  the  letter  which  I  said  before  was  in    ' 
that  paper  never  appeared  in  that  paper.    I  think  the  paper   \ 
that  Judge  Jeroloman  handed  me  was  the  Mercury,  and  not  the 
News. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  true. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Was  tliat  the  fact? 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  know  that  Judge  Jeroloman  came  to 
me  and  showed  me  this  article,  and  it  was  upon  that  that  I 
handed  him  the  letter. 

Mr.  (Toff.— And  not  the  Daily  News? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  it  was  not  the  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  but  proper  to  say  here  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  public  letter  appeared 
in  this  print  called  the  Mercury —  I  do  not  know  whether  itii 
daily;  it  used  to  bo  Sunday  Mercury  —  in  this  morning  paper 
called  the  Mercury,  addressed  to  yon,  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mitee. 

Chairman  Lexow.—  It  was  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  I  had  re- 
ceived the  day  before. 

Mr.  Goff.—  You  had  received  a  letter? 

Chairman  Lexow.—  I  had  received  the  letter  the  day  before, 
and  Judge  Jeroloman  came  the  next  day,  which  was  Saturday, 
I  believe,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  and  showed  this  letter  to 
me,  which  I  had  only  received  the  night  before,  printed  in  tt^ 
^feroury,  and  asked  me  whether  T  would  allow  him  to  hav(»  it 
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and  I  said  certainly.  I  wouldn't  if  the  letter  hadn't  already  re- 
ceived  that  official  circulation,  apparently  from  the  writer. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  matter  was  brought  to  my  knowledge  by  what 
we  might  call  an  official  and  professional  request  that  this  com^ 
mittee  should  immediately  inquire  into  that  matter,  and  I  con- 
sidered it  was  not  the  business  of  this  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Ought  to  have  applied  to  a  civil  court 

Mr.  Golf. —  It  was  in  relation  to  a  civil  court,  and  it  was  an 
individual  matter  between  Judge  Jeroloman  and  the  writer  of 
that  letter. 

Q.  You  say  you  asked  Wardman  Reynolds  if  you  could  sell 
this  house,  136,  and  if  the  party  that  bought  it  would  pay  him 
the  $200  that  you  owed  for  the  opening  of  it;  is  that  so?  A.  No; 
I  asked  him  if  this  lady  can  take  the  house;  that  he  accept  her 
in  tlie  precinct,  and  he  told  me  yes,  he  know  her,  and  she  can 
come  there,  and  she  arranged  that  with  him. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  between  you  and  Reynolds  at  that 
time  about  the  |200  that  you  owed  him?  A.  No,  sir;  I  gave  f20 
to  him  that  day. 

Q.  You  gave  him  f20?    A.  Twenty  dollars. 

Q.  Was  that  in  addition  to  the  regular  monthly  sum  that  voii 
paid?    A.  No;  I  gave  that  as  a  present. 

Q.  That  was  in  addition  to  the  regular  monthly  sum  you  paid? 
A.   No. 

Senator  Bradley. —  You  gave  that  besides  the  money? 

The  Witness. —  Yes ;  besides. 

Mr.  Goff. — That  was  a  present  to  him. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  got  137,  how  much  had  you  to  pay  for  open- 
ing 137?  A.  Well,  at  the  time  there  was  a  little  trouble,  and 
the  house  was  only  closed  a  month,  and  then  I  had  to  pay  to 
open  139  ngain  and  137;  T  pay  $600. 

Q.  For  137  and  139;  that  is  you  had  to  close  139;  there  was 
a  little  trouble,  you  say?  A.  There  was  a  little  trouble  in  the 
street,  and,  of  course,  two  months  he  don't  come  for  the  money 
monthly;  then  he  told  me  I  must  pay  to  open  again. 

Q.  That  you  must  pay,  after  being  two  months  closed — that 
▼ou  would  have  to  pay  to  open  again,  the  same  as  if  you  were 
commencing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^Initiation  fee  again. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^New  initiation  fee. 

Q.  You  had  to  pay  for  opening  137  and  139?    A.  Yes,  dr. 
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Q.  How  much  did  yoa  have  to  pay  for  opening  the  twohonietT 
A.  Six  hundred  dollars. 
Q.  That  is  fSOO  a  house?    A.  Yes;  and  ^0  a  mmith. 

By   Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Each?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gotf. — No;  |30  for  each,  as  I  understand  it 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  this  money  in  the  housf,  Mrs.  Hcrmuun? 
A.  Always. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  him  in  bills?    A.  In  bills. 

Q.  Never  gave  him  a  check,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  a  bank  account?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  opened  133,  Mrs.  Hermann,  had  you  to 
pay  for  opening  that  house?  A.  No;  I  paid  $250  a  month,  aoil 
everything  was  complete. 

Q.  That  included  the  ?250  rent  that  you  paid?  A.  Police  pro- 
tection was  in  it 

Q.  In  the  rent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bo  you  didn't  pay  anything  for  opening,  did  you?  A. 
No,   sir. 

Q.  It  had  already  been  opened?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  opened  111,  how  much  had  you  to  pay  for 
opening  111  ?    A.  I  don't  pay  to  open  111. 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  for  111?  A.  No,  sir;  I  only  gave  him  once 
in  a  while  a  present. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  present?  A.  To  some  of  the 
police,  of  course. 

Q.  Had  Wardiiian  Reynolds  left  the  precinct  at  that  time, 
when  you  opened  111?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  he  there  yet?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Captain  Brogan  there  at  that  time?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  no  other  policeman  had  the  right  to  ask  you  for  a 
present  or  opening  money  except  the  wardman,  had  he?  A. 
No;  had  no  right  to  come  away  for  it. 

Q.  But  you  knew,  Mrs.  Hermann,  that  if  you  paid  any  money 
to  any  other  policeman  excepting  the  wardman,  that  that 
wouldn't  count?    A.  Yes;  of  course. 

Q.  You  knew  that  paying  it  to  the  wardman  was  the  same  a» 
paying  it  to  the  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  if  you  gave  presents  to  another  policeman  there,  whj 
you  did  it  as  a  private  matter?  A.  No;  to  every  policeman 
in  the  street,  of  course. 

Q.  Was  the  policeman  that  you  made  these  presents  to,  after 
you  opened  111,  in  uniform,  or  in  citizen's  clothes?  A.  Some 
was  in  uniform  and  some  in  citizen's  clothes. 

Q.  Then  you  gave  presents  to  more  than  one?    A.  Tes. 

Q.  Did  you  give  those  presents  regularly,  Mrs.  Hermann — 
once  a  month?  A.  No;  if  I  see  one;  if  they  say  I  had  nothing 
for  them —  and  of  course  I  give  them  a  present 

Q.  How  much  were  you  in  the  habit  of  giving  them?  A.  I 
can  not  remember. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 
Q.  A  great  deal?    A.  Of  course. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  summer,  Mrs.  Hermann,  that  you 
sent  money  up  to  Saratoga?    A.  I  don't  remember  it 

Q.  Did  you  go. up  to  Saratoga  yourself?    A.  No,  ^ir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  Saratoga?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q   You  say  you  never  was  in  Saratoga?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GoflP. — It  is  a  very  delightful  place;  I  wish  you  would 
visit  it  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  Witness. — I  was  never  there. 

Q.  Did  any  policeman  ever  stand  in  front  of  your  house^  Mrs. 
Hermann?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  much  were  you  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  polio^^ 
men,  to  move  on?    A.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  f2. 

Q.  Each  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  Mrs.  'Hermann,  f2  each  time — f2  two  or 
three  times  a  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  that  a  regularly  understood  operation?  A.  No,  sir; 
only  to  be  ready  when  they  stand  in  front  of  the  door,  and  pay 
them. 

Q.  That  was  a  thing  that  was  expected  to  be  done?    A.  If  you 
don't  give  any  money  the  policemen  stay  before  the  door. 
L.  519  . 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  It  was  different  policemen  that  used  to  stand  in  front  ol 
your  house,  Mrs,  Hermann?    A.  Well,  I  only  knew  one, 

Q.  What  was  his  name?    A.  McEntee. 

Q.  But  there  were  others  to  whom  you  paid,  whose  names  yon 
do  not  remember?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  these  policemen  stood  in  front  of  your  house,  of 
course  gentlemen  would  not  visit  the  house  while  they  stood 
there;  that  was  the  understood  thing  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  have  the  policemen  take  a  little  exercise 
around  the  block,  you  sent  out  a  two-dollar  bill?    A.  Yes,  «r. 

Q.  Did  you  generally  send  it  out  by  your  servant,  or  by  one 
of  your  girls?    A.  No,  he  come  to  the  house  to  have  it 

Q.  He  went  to  the  house?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  mean  he  left  the  front  of  the  one  house  and  came  to 
the  house  that  you  lived  in  and  got  the  %2  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  pay  anything  for  111?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  was  it  that  you  weren't  asked  to  pay  for  111?  A.  I 
suppose  for  I  had  three  or  four  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  You  were  a  good  customer?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  bought  138 ;  when  you  opened  138,  did  yon  hate 
to  pay  for  opening  it?    A.  I  never  kept  it  myself. 

Q.  You  did  not  keep  that  house  yourself?    A.  No,  sir. 
jiQ.  Who  kept   it   for  you,   Mrs.   Hermann?    A.  I  rented  it 

Q.  You  rented  that  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  tenant  of  that  house  had  to  pay  foe 
0])ening?    A.  I  suppose  so;  everybody  paid  for  it 

(i.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  the  tenant  about  payinf* 
A.  I  only  keep  it  three  months,  and  I  sold  it 

Q.  Did  any  of  policemen  in  that  precinct  know  that  you  were 
about  to  buy  the  house,  Mrs.  Hermann?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  talk  with  some  of  them  about  buying  the  hooaet 
A,  I  don't  remember  it 

Q.  There  are  some  policemen's  names  that  you  want  to  keep 
flecret — are  there  not — some  names  you  want  to  keep  secret- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  But,  you  know,  Mrs.  HermanD,  that  we  all  know  their 
Barnes;  we  all  know  their  names;  all  these  gentlemen  here  of 
the  newspapers,  they  all  know  their  names,  and  you  can  not 
lo  them  any  good  by  keeping  their  names  secret,  because  every- 
body knows  their  names;  we  have  seen  them  here  in  court, 
iDd  we  have  heard  them,  so  that  it  won't  do  them  any  good; 
m  understand  that,  Mrs  Herrmann?    A.  Yes,  sii. 

Q.  And  we  might  as  well  have  the  whole  story  now,  that  you 
a?e  come  here,  in  justice  to  yourself;  you  do  not  want  lies  to 
e  told  of  you,  do  you?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Goflf,  I  don't  say  it; 
nybody  don't  hurt  me,  I  don't  go  against  them. 

Q.  But  you  wouldn't  want  people  to  lie  about  you,  would  you? 
L  No,  I  never  say  a  lie  in  my  life. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  wouldn't  want  other  people  to  lie  about  you,  would 
foi?    A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  wouldn't  want  them  to  tell  lies  about  yoxi?    A.  No. 

Q.  The  best  way  to  prevent  people  from  telling  lies  about 
rouis  for  you  to  tell  the  whole  truth;  that  is  the  best  way,  and 
^ho safest  Way;  what  captain  succeeded  Brogan,  IMrs.  FTeriiuuni r 
^  Captain  Ryan. 

Q.  Who  was  his  wardman?    A.  Sullivan. 

Q.  Did  Sullivan  collect  from  you  the  same  as  the  otlier 
''wdmen?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  Sullivan  any  money?  A.  Not  what  I 
tmember. 

Q.  You  ran  your  house  in  that  ward  while  Sullivan  was  there? 
*•  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  protection  money  for  your  house,  all  the  time, 
i^Ps.  Hermann?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  do  not  remember  paying  Sullivan,  you  must 
^avepaid  somebody  else;  what  was  the  other  wardman's  name? 
'^  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Well,  Mrs.  Hermann,  you  paid  protection  money  auvway, 
all  that  time?     • 

Chairman  Lexow.— That  is  a  fact,  isn't  it 

•^-  (Not  answered.) 
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Q.  Yon  paid  protection  money  all  that  time,  the  time  that 
Captain  Byan  was  in  the  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Captain  Ryan?  A.  I  have  nev^i*  seen  him 
personally. 

Q.  Some  man  has  said  here,  Mrs.  Hermann,  that  there  was 
an  undi^'slanding  between  himself  and  yourself  that  when- 
ever he  rang  the  bell  you  should  look  through  the  shutters  at 
him;  is  that  true?    A.  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember,  Mrs.  Hermann,  a  man  coming  and 
ringing  the  bell  almost  every  evening,  and  that  you  used  to  go 
to  the  window  and  look  through  the  shutters  and  shake  your 
head  at  him,  and  then  he  would  go  away;  don't  you  remember 
that?    A.  I  don't  remember  it 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  policeman  there  that  used  to  be  called 
"The  pretty  boy;"  do  you  remember  him — good  looking  fellow? 
A.  Well,  1  never  looked  on  the  people  who  are  good  looking. 

Q.  Now,  Mrs.  Hermann,  you  weren't  troubled  there  by  the 
police  with  regard  to  any  raids,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  while 
Captain  Ryan  was  captain  of  the  precinct,  were  you;  you  weren't 
arrested,  were  you?  A.  Yes;  I  was  arrested  once  by  Captain 
Ryan. 

Q.  By  himself?  A,  I  don't  know;  I  was  hiding  myself,  and 
I  was  not  arrested;  all  the  girls  were  arrested. 

Q.  Were  you  taken  to  the  station-house?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  a  waarant  served  upon  you?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  the  officer  that  served  the  warrant? 
A.  Xo. 

Q.  iJid  you  ever  see  him  before?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  he  in  citizen's  clothes?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you,  Mr. 
Goff;  I  was  hiding  myself,  and  I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.  But  the  paper  was  served  upon  you,  Mrs.  Hermann?  A 
My  sister  was  taken  for  the  madam  that  time. 

Q.  Your  sister  was  taken  for  the  madam?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  t:n  understood  thing  that  your  sister  should  be 
taken  for  the  madam?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  wdu'r  f^n}  that  it  was  understood  betwe  n  yoursr If 
and  one  of  the  oJOBcers  that  you  were  not  to  be  found,  and  that 
your  sister  was  to  be  found;  Is  that  so?  A.  T  don't  remember 
it. 

Q.  Your  sister  was  discharged,  was  she  not?  A.  I  think  she 
was  fined  f  25. 

Q.  And  you  paid  the  fine?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  ever  arrested,  Mrs.  Hermaim?  A.  Yes,  aboat 
10  times,  I  think. 

Q.  We  will  come  to  that  later;  what  captain  succeeded  Cap- 
tain Ryan?    A.  I  don't  know  the  name. 

Q.  Haughey?    A.  No;  I  don't  know  the  name. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  captain  that  succeeded  Captain  Ryan  that 
ybo  complained  to  about  your  niece — ^was  that  the  captain  that 
succeeded   Captain   Ryan?    A.   No,   sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  do  not  want  to  tell  me  his  name;  that  is  it,  isn't 
it;  I  want  to  deal  fairly  with  you,  Mrs.  Hermann,  and  I  sent 
word  to  you  that  I  would,  did  I  not — you  got  that  message 
from  me,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  one  police  captain  that  you  want  to  save  from 
your  testimony,  isn't  that  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  police  captain  treated  you  pretty  well?  A.  Yes, 
dr.  '  ' 

Q.  He  didn't  squeeze  all  the  money  you  had  out  of  you,  did  he? 
A.  J  don't  know. 

Q.  He  didn't  take  all  the  money,  the  same  as  the  other  fellows 
did— he  was  a  little  better,  was  he  not? 

Chairman  Lexow. — Apparently  he  got  all  he  could. 

A.  (Not  answered.)  ( 

Q.  You  say  you  were  arrested  about  10  times;  were  you 
brought  to  the  station-house  every  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  no  only 
Atc  or  six  times. 

Q.  Each  time  that  you  were  brought  to  the  station-house,  did 
you  give  bail?    A.  Twice  not;  every  other  time. 

Q.  You  gave  bail  every  other  time  but  twice ?~  A.  (Not 
auBwered.) 

Q.  Who  went  bail  for  you?    A.  Mr.  Hebrung. 

Q.  Each  time?    A.  Only  two  or  three  times  Blumenthal. 

Q.  This  Blumenthal  you  had  to  pay  something  to  for  going 
bail  for  you,  had  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Five  dollars  each  time. 

Q.  Did  you  give  that  money  to  Blumenthal  himself?  A.  Yes. 
ilr. 

Q.  And  did  you  have  to  pay  any  money  to  anyone  in  fhe 
itation-house?    A.  No. 

Q  Didn't  you  pay  some  money  to  some  one  in  the  station- 
bouse  every  time  that  Blumenthal  went  bail  for  you?  A.  I 
gave  the  money  to  the  sergeant. 
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Q.  How  much  did  you  give  to  the  sergeant?  A.  I  onl;  gaie 
him  (5  every  time;  I  was  called  for  that. 

Q.  You  gave  the  sergeant  |5  every  time?  A.  Mr.  Blomentbai 
gave  it  to  him,  or  Mr.  Hebrung;  I  never  gave  it  myself. 

Q.  Either  Blumenthal  or  Hebrung  gave  it  to  the  sergeantt 
A.  (Not  answered.) 

Q.  Blumenthal  was  known  around  that  station-house  as  a  mas 
to  be  on  hand  all  the  time  to  go  bail  for  people,  was  he  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  women  were  arrested  in  that  precinct, 
Blumenthal  was  generally  sent  for  from  the  station-house  to  go 
bail  for  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  Blumenthal  has  got  out  of  New  York  since  this 
investigation  commenced,  of  course?    A.  (Not  answered.) 

Chairman  Lexow. — Do  you  know  where  they  are  all  settling 
down — founding   a   new   State. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^No,  sir;  I  do  not     It  would  be  interesting. 

Chairman  Lexow. — It  would  be  a  delightful  colony,  some* 
thing  like  Van  Diemen's  land. 

Mr.  Goflf. — Species  of  Eutopia. 

Q.  By  the  way,  is  Mr.  Freund  here — you  know  Mr.  Frennd, 
don't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  respectable  merchant  down  in  Maiden  lane?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  buy  any  jewelry  form  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  buy  from  him?  A.  I  can't  remember;  lots 
of  things. 

Q.  Now,  for  instance,  did  you  buy  a  necklace  from  him? 
-.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  earrings?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  rings?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Finger  rings?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  yourself?    A.  (Not  answered.) 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  buy  a  locket?  A.  I  don't  remember;  Mr.  Freund 
must  remember  more  than  L 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  diamond  ring  that  you  bought  from 
him  that  you  wanted  to  make  a  present  of  to  somebody?  A.  ^ 
•  bought  two  diamond  r^ngs  at  the  same  time. 
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Q.  You  wanted  to  make  a  present  of  one  of  those  diamond 
rings,  did  you  not?    A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Now,  you  wanted  to  make  a  present  of  a  diamond  ring  to 
a  policeman,  did  you  not?  A.  It  is  so  long  ago,  I  don't  remem- 
ber, Mr.  Goff. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  see  the  ring  after  you  made  a  present  of  it, 
Mrs.  Hermann?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Yon  don't  remember  anything  at  all  about  that  ring?  A. 
(Not  answered.) 

Q.  But  you  do  remember  that  you  did  make  a  present  of  it? 
A.  I  have  many  ijresents. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  this  particular  diamond  ring?  A.  1  don't 
remember  anything  about  it,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  remember  about  that  gold  watch,  Mrs.  Hermann; 
you  remember  the  time  that  you  went  to  Tiffanys?  A.  I  was 
there  once,  yes. 

<^.  You  know  the  men  from  Tiffany's  house  have  been  here, 
and  they  have  told  us  all  about  it,  and  we  have  the  record  here 
of  Tiffanys  when  you  went  there  to  get  that  watch,  and  do  you 
remember  when  you  went  there  to  get  the  letters  engraved  on 
the  watch?  A.  I  was  never  there  to  have  letters  engraved, 
Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  remember  about  the  buying  of  the  watch?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  it  was  after  you  bought  the  watch  that 
you  wanted  to  have  the  letters  engraved?  A.  I  was  never  there 
for  this  purpose. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  there  yourself,  but  you  sent  there,  Mrs. 
Hermann?    A.  I  don't  remember  it 

Q.  Now,  Mrs.  Hermann,  you  paid  |400  for  that  watch,  did 
you  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay?    A.  Bought  the  watch  for  |200. 

Q.  So  no  initials  were  engraved — what  were  your  initials — 
the  initials  that  you  gave?    A.  I  don't  have  any  initials. 

Q.  Weren't  there  initials  that  you  first  had  put  on  the  watch, 
and  afterward  had  them  removed — taken  off  the  watch?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that^the  first  initials  engraved  upoa 
the  watch  were  wrong — ^the  first  engraving?  A.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  was  any  engraving  on  the  watch? 
A.  At  the  time  I  bought  the  watch,  it  was  not 
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Q,  Did  you  buy  a  cbain  with  the  watch?  A.  No,  air. 
Q.  Now,  here  is  the  record  of  Mr,  Tiffany,  you  know  (produc- 
ing book),  and,  of  course,  they  hav^e  their  books  all  right,  and 
this  book  has  been  put  in  evidence  here,  and  here  is  the  dates 
and  the  records,  the  number  of  the  watch,  the  time  of  day  and 
every  particular — ^the  number  of  the  works  even — and  here  is 
the  name  given  to  them  to  engrave  upon  the  watch— Joaeph 
Ck)oney?    A.  I  don't  have  that — 

Q.  You  remember  that  name — ^you  remember  that  is  right, 
isn't  it?    A.  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  Isn't  it  right?    A.  I  can't  tell  you,  Mr.  Gofif. 
Q.  You  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Tiffany  would  make  a  wrong 
entry,  do  you?    A.  I  bought  a  watch,  and  I  never  had  the  name 
put  on. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  there  yourself;  I  believe  you  when  you  aay 
you  did  not;  I  believe  you,  but  here  is  Mr.  Tiffany's  book,  and 
he  says  that  that  watch  that  you  bought  was  engraved  "Joseph 
Cooney;"  there  is  the  number  of  the  watch  and  the  number  ol 
the   works?    A.   I   do   not  know. 

Q.  And  your  address  taken  down?  A.  I  tell  you  I  buy  the 
watch  for  $200;  I  give  my  address  133  West  Third. 

Q.  That  is  just  exactly  as  it  is  here;  that  shows  you  are  cor- 
rect, but  how  did  that  watch  get  the  name  "Joseph  Cooney"  on 
it?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  on  when  .you  bought  it?  A.  There  was  no  letters  on 
it  when  I  bought  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  clear  about  that;  if  there  were  no  letter 
on  when  you  bought  it,  Mrs.  Hermann,  how  did  the  name  get 
on  afterward?    A.  I  can  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  you  bought  a  locket  at  the  same 
time — I  have  got  the  record  of  it  here,  Mrs.  Hermann;  yon 
bought  a  locket  for  |G5,  wasn't  it?  A.  This- 1  don't  remember. 
Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  you  returned  the  locket— yon 
did  not  want  the  locket,  and  you  got  credited  with  |65  at  Mr. 
Tiffany's?    A.  I  can't  remember  that. 

Q.  Didn't  you  buy  the  watch  and  the  locket  together?  A. 
No;  I  bought  only  the  watch  together. 

Q.  Then,  didn't  you  go  the  very  next  day  and  buy  the  locket 
for  yourself,  and  you  didn't  like  it  afterward ;  do  you  remcmb*^ 
that?    A.  I  really  do  not  remember. 


Q.  The  entry  is  here?  A.  That  can  be  true;  but  I  do  not  re- 
member.   . 

Q.  Is  it  true,  Mrs.  Hermann,  and  you  got  credit  for  that ;  you 
returned  it  because  you  didn't  like  the  pattern  of  the  locket?  A. 
Oh,  yes;  I  remember  that 

Q.  You  remember  going  back  with  the  locket?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  that  when  you  went  back  with  the 
locket — no,  I  made  a  mistake  in  the  amount;  it  is  |58?  A.  I 
don't  remember  it  exactly. 

Q.  And  you  remember  the  name  you  gave  when  you  bought 
it?    A.  I  gave  Guihenenc. 

Q.  No.  133  West  Third?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know,  Mrs.  Hermann,  that  you  didn't  pay  the  whole 
amount  for  the  watch  and  the  locket  at  the  same  time;  do  you 
remember  that?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  only  paid  about  flOO  for  the  two  articles  when  you 
purchased  them,  on  account?    A.  I  paid  the  watch  altogether. 

Q.  You  paid  for  the  watch  altogether;  but  you  didn't  pay  for 
the  locket?  A.  About  the  locket;  I  don't  remember  much 
about  it. 

Q.  You  only  paid  that  day — the  first  day  you  went  to  Tiff- 
any's— I  just  want  to  refresh  your  memory;  now,  yon  hadn't  the 
whole  of  the  money  with  you,  and  yon  told  them  that  you  would 
go  again  and  pay  the  balance;  do  you  remember  that — you  had 
only  ?148  with  you?     A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  cirfumstancf?     A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  then,  when  you  left  Tiffany's,  don't  yon  remember; 
when  you  came  out  of  Tiffany's,  at  Fifteenth  street  and  Union 
Square,  you  went  down  to  the  comer  of  rniversity  place;  well, 
when  yon  went  down  to  the  comer  of  University  place  there 
was  a  good  looking  copjier  waiting  for  you ;  don't  you  remember 
that?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  won't  give  him  away:  isn't  that  it,  Mrs.  Hermann;  yon 
havf'  made  up  yonr  mind  to  that,  have  yon?    A.  CNot  answered.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  has  told  the  whoU*  story  himself  here? 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Coon<^y  has  been  on  the  stand  and  been  examined  hrrre? 
A-  If  he  don't  sav  the  truth,  it  is  not  mv  fanlL 

Q.  Mr?.  Hermann,  yon  read  over  in  the  newsfiafi^  what  he 
said,  did  you?  A.  No.  Mr.  Goff:  I  wan  in  jail  that  time,  and  I 
do  not  read  the  newspapers. 
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Q.  Didn't  you  read  a  newspaper  in  the  jail?    A.  I  can  not 
read  in  English. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  talking  to  Mr.  Mitchell  about  what 
Cooney  said — don't  you  remember?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  asking  Mr.  Mitchell  if  Cooney  really 
said  that  he  kissed  you  good  bye  at  the  Grand  Central  depot; 
don't  you  remember  that?  A.  He  never  did  kiss  me  good  bye 
in  the  Grand  Central  depot;  that  is  not  so. 

Q.  Just  a  little  outside  of  the  depot?    A.  (Not  answered.) 

Q.  He  has  been  a  good  friend  of  yours,  has  he  not?  A.  I  do 
not  remember;  it  is  a  very  long  time;  I  do  not  see  him. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  so  long  since  you  left  New  York— only  a  few 
weeks,  Mrs.  Hermann?  A.  Mr.  GofP,  there  is  no  use;  I  don't 
tell  you  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  won't  tell  me  anything  about  it?    A.  (Not  answered.) 

Mr.  Goff. — All  right,  Mrs.  Hermann.  I  think  Mrs.  Hermann 
is  entitled  to  a  rest,  and  a  recess.  I  suggest  that  we  take  a 
recess  until  quarter  after  2. 

Chairman  Lexow. — All  witnesses  under  subpoena  for  this 
morning  will  attend  at  quarter  after  2  o'clock. 

Recess  until  2:15. 

t  


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

New  York,  November  2,  1894. 
Present. — Senators     Clarence     Lexow,     Edmund     O'Connor, 
George  W.  Robertson,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound  and  Daniel  Bradley. 
Senator  O'Connor  in  the  chair. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Hermann,  recalled  as  a  witness,  testified  as  M- 
lows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mrs.  Hermann,  do  you  know  any  one  in  this  courtroom? 
A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Just  look  along  here  (indicating);  along  this  way;  do  yoa 
know  any  of  these  good-looking  gentlemen  over  there;  do  yoo 
know  any  one?    A.  I  do  not  see  anybody  I  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  see  anybody  you  know ;  very  well,  now,  do  J^ 
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understand  that  you  are  under  indictment  in  this  State,  and 
that  a  bench  warrant  is  out  for  your  arrest;  you  understand 
that,  do  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  the  offense  with  which  you  are  charged  in 
this  State?    A,  Yes,  sir;  but  I  did  not  commit  nothing  wrong. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  get  your  understanding;  you  are  charged 
with  criminal  contempt  in  going  away  after  a  subpoena  was 
served  upon  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know,  when  I  use  these  words  in  English,  do 
yon  know  what  purging  yourself  of  contempt  means?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  ' 

Q.  That  is  wiping  out  the  contempt;  do  you  know  that;  do 
you  understand  me  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  you  can  wipe  out  the  contempt;  how  you 
caii  purge  yourself  of  the  contempt  of  this  committee;  do  you 
understand  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  you  can  wipe  that  contempt  out?  A. 
.Well,  to  come  and  testify,  I  suppose. 

Q  That  is  it,  by  testifying  to  your  own  truth,  so  it  is  in  your 
hands  to  purge  yourself  of  that  contempt;  you  understand  that, 
don't   you?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Well  now,  are  you  afraid  of  any  one  or  of  anything,  Mrs. 
Hermann,  in  giving  your  tsetimony  here?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  restrained  from  giving  your  testimony, 
thinking  that  a  certain  political  party  would  succeed  at  the 
next  election,  and  that  if  that  party  succeeded,  that  you  would 
be  in  danger  of  being  sent  to  prison?  A.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
this. 

Q.  You  do  not  care  how  the  voting  goes,  do  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  been  a  little  afraid,  haven't  you,  that  if  a 
certain  political  party  should  win  that  you  would  be  very  much 
troubled  and  oppressed?  A.  It  was  said  to  me,  but  I  never  was 
afraid  of  it. 

Q.  It  was  stated,  but  you  are  not  afraid  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right,  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  Mrs.  Hermann;  it 
lies  in  your  hands  now  to  purge  yourself  of  that  contempt;  do 
you  remember,  Mrs.  Hermann,  having  to  employ  lawyers  to 
defend  you  when  you  were  arrested?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  a  roundsman  by  the  name  of  Derrigan,  or 
a  wardman  by  the  name  of  Derrigan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  gave  him  money,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Just  a  little  louder,  if  you  please;  how  much  did  you  g^ye 
Derrigan?    A.  Only  f50. 

Q.  Only  |50;  you  remember  when  you  were  raided  when  Cap- 
tain Haughey  was  there,  and  you  have  testified  that  Haaghcy 
told  you  that  he  raided  you  for  spite?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  on  account  of  the  influence  you  have  told  oi 
about?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  spite?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  a  talk  with  Officer  Zimmennan? 
A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.   After  you    were   arrested?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  talk  you  had  with  Zimmerman? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it?  A.  Well,  before  I  was  raided  or  afterward 
I  was  raided. 

Q.  Before  you  were  raided?  A.  I  did  not  know  before  I  was 
raided. 

Q.  After  you  were  raided?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  Just  a  little  louder?    A.  I  have  talked  with  him. 

Q.  Was  it  him  that  arrested  you  or  raided  you?  A.  It  was 
Jim  Derrigan,  and  Officer  Sloan  and  James  Derrigan. 

Q.    Sloan   and   Derrigan?    A.   Yes. 

Q.  Well,  after  you  were  arrested,  did  any  one  say  anything 
to  you  about  employing  a  lawyer?  A.  I  was  arrested  twice  by 
them. 

Q.   By   these  men?    A.   Yes. 

Q.  Did  either  of  those  officers  say  anything  to  you  alKMit 
employing  a  lawyer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  them?  A.  Every  time  I  was  raided  the  officer 
told  me  I  sho.uld  take  a  lawyer. 

Q.  The  officer  that  arrested  you  told  you  to  take  a  lawyer? 
A.   Yes,    sir. 

Q.  W^hat  lawyer?  A.  Sometimes  I  had  Levy,  Friend  and 
Price. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  had — who  were  the  lawyers  that  the  officers 
recommended  to  you?  A.  Levy,  Friend  and  Price,  McOlellan, 
and  he  is  a  judge  now. 

Q.  Steiner?    A.  Steiner. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  that  you  employed  Stdnerf 
A.  Not  exactly;  I  employed  him  several  times. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  time  when  Officer  ZimmennaB  tow 
you  that  if  you  did  not  take  Steiner  that  he  would  send  yofl  tP 
States  prison?    A.   Yes,   sir. 
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Q.  And  did  you  take  Steiner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  Steiner  a  fee?  A.  I  only  gave  him  |25  that 
time. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  case?  A.  He  told  me  if  I  took  Mr. 
Steiner  he  would  not  swear  against  me,  he  is  not  sure  I  am  the 
madam,  and  he  did  it  and  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  And  the  officer  did  not  swear  against  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  employ  Steiner  a  second  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  were  raided  again?    A.  Before  this  time. 

Q.  Before  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  whose  request  did  you  employ  him  the  first  time?  A. 
Then  I  don't  remember  any  more. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  any  more;  do  you  remember  how 
much  money  you  paid  to  Steiner  the  first  time?  A.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  dollars. 

Q.  That  was  before;  that  was  another  occasion;  were  you 
tried  when  you  paid  him  the  |175?  A.  I  was  discharged  in 
the  Jefiferson  Market 

Q.  You  were  discharged  by  the  justice  at  Jefferson  Market? 
A.  I  can  not  tell  you  his  name. 

Q.  At  Jefferson  Market?    A.  Yea 

Q.  You  were  discharged  that  time?  A.  Yes,  the  officer  swore 
he  did  not  know  me. 

Q.  By  the  officer  swearing  he  did  not  know  you?  A.  If  I  was 
the  madam.  i 

Q.  Now  you  had  been  arrested  for  keeping  a  disorderly-house 
seven  times?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  is  about  right?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  you  ever  convicted?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Who  were  the  justices  you  were  brought  before? 

By  Mr.  Goflf:  , 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  various  justices  you  appeared  before? 
A.  I  appeared  twice  before  Justice  Martin;  I  know  that. 

Q.  Twice  before  Judge  Martin?  A.  And  once  before  Judge 
Hogan,  and  the  rest  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  And  the  rest  you  don't  know;  you  remember  how  many 
times  your  sister  was  arrested  for  keeping  a  disorderly-house? 
A«  Six  or  seven  times. 
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Q.  And  do  you  know  if  she  was  ever  conyicted?   A.  Bhe 
was  convicted  once^  f  25. 

Q.  It  was  the  time  she  was  arrested  you  told  about  bef«, 
when  it  was  understood  and  agreed  that  she  should  be  arreited 
in  your  place?    A.  Yes,  that  is  the  only  time  she  was  conyicted. 

Q.  Now,  these  various  times  that  you  were  arrested  you  had 
lawyers  appear  for  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  the  lawyers  about  you  fWng 
the  detectives?  A.  Every  time  I  took  a  lawyer  he  charged  me 
1175,  or  1200,  or  $300,  or  |400,  and  I  told  him  I  can  not  give 
you  this  much  money,  and  he  told  me  I  must  fix  with  them  for 
von  to  be  free. 

Q.  Fix  with  detectives?  A,  I  don't  know  who  he  meant;  Hm 
before  I  got  before  the  judge,  I  knew  I  would  be  discharged. 

Q.  Every  time  you  knew  you  would  be  discharged  before  yon 
w(»nt  before  the  judge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  you  had  paid  from  fl50  to  f400?    A.  Yes,  to|500. 

Q.  And  you  knew  every  time  you  were  going  to  be  discharged? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  in  the  year  1890,  you  were  raided 
twice  in  three  weeks  in  that  vear;  do  vou  remember  that?  A. 
Yes,  it  was  the  first  time  I  was  raided. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  lawyer  you  employed  in  each  of 
the  two  first  cases  you  were  raided?    A.  Lawyer  Prica 

Q.  Do  you  remember  after  your  discharge,  in  one  of  the  cases, 
Mr.  Price  saying  anything  to  you  about  the  captain  feeling 
sore?  A.  I  was  raided,  and  I  was  discharged  the  day  before 
Christmas  in  mv  two  cases. 

Q.  In  two  cases?  A.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Price  told  me  captain 
way  very  sore  on  me,  and  that  I  could  open  a  house  no  more, 
and  I  said,  Mr.  Price  you  should  go  and  see  the  captain  for  fflc 
and  he  went  and  saw  the  captain  for  me  and  told  me  the 
captain  was  very  sore  on  me  and  he  wanted  f  1,500  to  open  my 
honse^  and  T  told  him  that  was  too  much,  and  then  it  was 
fixed  for  a  |1,000. 

Q.  Well,  about  the  payment?  A.  I  had  f700  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1891. 

Q.  Yes?    A.  And  I  gave  this  money  to  Lawyer  Price. 

Q.  Well  after;  do  you  remember  after  you  paid  the  fTOO  on 
the  5th  of  January,  do  you  remember  three  days  lattf  ^ 
the  8th,  did  you  pay  any  more  money  of  that  |1,0007  A.  I  fiM 
fSOO  that  day,  the  8th  of  January.  ^ 
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Q.  Seven  handred  dollars  and  |300,  that  made  the  fl,000  ymi 
agreed  to  pay  to  open  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  captain  was  in  the  precinct  at  that  time?  A.  Mi*. 
Brogan. 

Q.  Did  you  open  up  your  houses  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  that  the  time  you  paid  f80  a  month  for  the  month 
of  February   following?    A.   Yes,    sir. 

Q.  You  kept  books  of  account,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  became  of  those  books?  A.  My  books  won* 
stolen  away  from  me. 

Q.  When  were  they  stolen?    A.  About  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Were  entries  in  those  books  of  these  several  payniPiilH, 
and  did  you  put  down  in  writing  these  payments  that  you  ttia<l<*? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  took  a  trip  to  Europe,  didn't  you,  that  year? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  gone?  A.  From  the  4th  of  Mttr<;li;  I 
came  back  the  17th  or  18th  of  May. 

Q.  That  was  in  1890?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  who  ran  the  houses  for  you?  A.  Eighteifn  hnndr^-^l 
and  ninety-one  '•  was. 

Q-  Who  ran  the  houses  for  yon  while  you  w(sn»  in  Kurop^r? 

.V.     Mv     v'StCT. 

m 

Q.  And  did  you  tell  her  to  pay  the  money  for  you  cvt'ty  fijontli? 
A.  Y»/3*.  sir. 

Q.  And  she  j^aid  it?    A.  Ycrs,  sir, 

Q.  Wais  thit  the  liiae  that  BalliraD  received  th^  moD^y?  A. 
I  nerc-r  paid  nothin;;  to  Sallivan« 

Q.  Do  vou  know  what  urardman  rec^rwl  tb^  ititm^y  \u  yhnr 
ittaente  from  jour  sister?    A,  It  wan  hroa^t  Iff  Mr  l^rU/'^^ 


Q.  Where  iii  that  ofllee?    A*  Ckj«e  to  tli^  Tf^rafm. 
Q.  Ot-wcite  to  the  Tomhi  in  Center  street?    A.  Y^f  mr 
Q.  X'>w.  t^«!  joa  a  reason  of  f^tiA$;  fmt  U$  Eor^j^T    A.  I 
^iA  a  <  uarre  zaade  afaiikst  m0T^  asd  I  wan  co  a  $ljf¥$  f/ai^i  ff^f/t^ 
R0ttfSfr4er  xkBjtk;  a  tesdb  warraat  was  takim  ^mt  for  m^. 
Q.  A  \^aA  wiimaa  was  ovt  for  j^mi?    A.  T^;  a^d  t);^rtv  / 
Law7*T  Pritt:  a^i  I  fcare  Mr.  I>t7  FrSeirf;  \^  ?^Arji^ 
ft  I  lOiVLu^  iTj^T — Mj,  FntaA — SiVC  t^  j»v  awaj;  aa4  Mf.  Pf',-'*;^ 
ne  £f  I  4M  scaj  ftrtnir  1 1>  ««ar  #f  iMyfiis<MMto";ftry, 

ifep>!f 4r»*  I  fmf^iitml  mtg 
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Q.  And  Mr.  Price  advised  you  to  go,  because  if  >oii  stayed 
you  would  get  a  year's  impri«»nmint7    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Advised  you  to  forfeit  your  bail?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  forfeit  your  bail? 
Senator  Bradley. — Mr.  Gofif,  she  said  the  captain  told  her  sa 

By  Mr.  GofiP: 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  that  the  captain  told  her  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  forfeit  your  bail?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  You  acted  under  Price's  advise?  A.  Before  I  went  awaj 
I  gave  the  money  to  my  gentleman  who  went  my  bail. 

Q.  A  11,000?  A.  Eleven  hundred  dollars,  a  f  1,000  for  bail 
and  flOO  for  expenses  of  judgment;  and  the  bail  was  ne?er 
returned  to  me;  and  it  is  there  yet. 

Q.  And  this  gentleman  that  was  on  your  bail  at  that  time; 
have  you  any  objection  to  give  his  name?  A.  Mr.  GostaTe 
Helrung. 

Q.  That  is  the  gentleman  you  mentioned  before?  A  Yea. 
sir. 

Q.  And  he  owns  real  property  does  he  in  New  York?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  had  three  matters  belonging  to  me  in  New  Yort 

Q.  And  he  was  on  your  bail  for  a  |1,000  on  this  bench  warrant? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  him  the  ?1,000  and  the  flOO  for  ezpensea, 
before  you  went  away?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  though  you  have  returned,  that  money 
has  never  been  returned  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Europe?  A.  It  was  the  4tk 
of  March,  and  I  came  back  the  17th  orlSth  of  May. 

Q.  When  you  returned  then,  you  were  only  about  three  or 
four  months  gone? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  No,  only  about  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Goff. —  No,  she  went  away  in  January, 

The  Witness. —  No,  about  two  months;  I  went  away  the  4th 
of  March.    The  13th  of  February  I  forfeited  my  bail. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if,  while  you  were  away,  were  you  informed 
by  any  one  that  your  case  was  called,  and  that  your  bail  ww 
forfeited?    A.  At  the  same  time  I  was  in  New  York  yet 

Q.  You  were  at  New  York  while  your  bail  was  forfeited?  A. 
I  stayed  in  New  York  from  the  13th  of  February  to  the  4th  of 
March. 
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Q.  And  you  did  not  answer  your  case  when  the  case  was 
called?    A.  No,  sir.    . 

Q.  And  you  were  in  New  York  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  She  says  the  bail  was  forfeited  on  the  13th 
of  February.    . 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  and  because  your  bail  was  forfeited,  there  was  a 
bench  warrant  issued  against  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  Court  of  General  Sessions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Price  advised  you  to  go? 
Yes,  sir.    , 

Q.  When  you  returned  you  were  arrested  on  that  bench  war- 
rant, when  you  returned?  A.  I  returned  Sunday;  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  and  the  next  Monday  after,  it  was  about  eight 
days,  I  was  arrested. 

Q.  About  eight  days  after  you  returned  you  were  arrested  on 
that  bench  warrant?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  three  times  to  see  Louis 
Price,  in  a  carriage  to  Lexington  avenue  or  Madison;  I  do  not 
know  the  number  in  Twenty-eighth  street. 

Q.  At  his  residence?  A.  Yes;  I  was  there  three  times;  and 
every  time  he  asked  me  f  100;  the  first  time  he  asked  me  ?100  for 
the  detective  not  to  arrest  me;  and  the  next  time  he  asked  me 
f  100  to  give  to  two  gentlemen  that  was  put  on  |200  bail ;  for  my 
case,  Recorder  Smyth  put  two  men  on  flOO  bail  to  come  and  to 
testify  against  me. 

Q.  Two  witnesses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  JlOO  bail  to  testify  against  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Lawyer  Price  asked  you  for  that  money  to  give  to 
them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  gave  twice,  and  flOO  to  him ;  and  then  in 
the  morning  Mr.  Price  sent  me  a  man,  and  told  me  I  would  be 
arrested;  I  was  arrested  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  145 
Bleecker  street;  I  was  going  to  see  Mr.  Helrung,  who  is  a  fur- 
nishing dealer,  and  he  arrested  me  before  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  know  you  were  going  to  be  arrested?  A.  On  the 
morning,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know?  A.  The  lawyer  sent  me  a  man  and 
told  me  I  am  going  to  be  arrested  to-day. 

Q.  Who  sent  vou  a  man?    A.  Lawyer  Price. 
Q.  Told  you  you  were  going  to  be  arrested;  were  you  arrested 
then?    A.  I  was  arrested  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  same 
day. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  officer  that  arrested  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir; 

L.  521. 
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Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Armstrong. 

Q.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Armstrong  any  money?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  Central  office  man,  wasn*t  he?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  had  a  bench  warrant  for  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  give  Mr.  Armstrong?  A  Wliwi 
he  arrested  me,  I  offered  him  |1,000  to  let  me  go;  and  he  told  me 
he  can  not  do  it;  and  he  must  see  another  party  before;  then  ta 
took  a  carriage  and  he  drive  me  in  some  places  where  I  saw  i 
man  of  headquarters,  Mr. ;  I  don't  remember  his  name. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  place?  A.  We  met  him  in  tk 
street.    ^  » 

Q.  You  met  the  man  in  the  street?  A.  A  man  from  head- 
quarters; he  was  the  highest  man  in  headquarters. 

Q.  Mr.  McLaughlin?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  highest  man  in  the  Central  office,  was  that  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  just  pay  attention  to  me;  when  Detective  Ana- 
strong  arrested  you,  you  got  into  a  carriage?  A.  The  first  of 
we  were  in  a  saloon,  and  had  a  glass  of  beer. 

Q.  In  Bleecker  street?  A.  In  the  corner  of  Bleecker  street, 
yes,  sir;  and  then  I  offered  him  |1,000  to  let  me  go,  and  he  tM 
me  that  his  partner  would  tell  me  all  about  it;  and  then  we  met 
this  gentleman  in  the  street. 

Q.  He  said  he  would  have  to  see  his  partner?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
then  he  seen  the  man  in  the  street;  I  knew  him  too;  I  knew 
this  gentleman. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  Central  office  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  wasn't  one  of  the  head  men,  was  he?  A.  Well,  he  was 
a  man— I  do  not  know  his  name. 

Q.  WelJ,  I  mean  he  was  not  a  high  officer;  was  not  a  superior 
officer?    A.  Well,  he  was  higher  than  Mr.  Armstrong.  ; 

Q.  Well,  what  sort  of  looking  man;  you  will  think  of  his  name 
in  a  little  while,  won't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tou  know  his  name  and  you  do  not  object  to  telling  it  to 
me?    A.  No. 

Q.  Simply  that  you  forget  it  just  now?  A.  I  do  not  remember 
It  any  more. 

Q.  What  sort  of  looking  man  was  he?  A.  A  man  about  tf 
years  of  age;  stout. 

Q.  Was  he  light  or  dark  complexion?    A.  I  can  not  tell  jon. 

Q.  You  knew  him?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  him. 

Q.  And  knew  him  to  be  a  Central  office  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  in  the  »trt>etY  A.  t  t^ti  m\  \\A\ 
now,  exactly;  I  was  in  a  carriage^  and  wan  vt^ry  i^xt^Uml  i\\\\\  \\\s 
not  remember  wliere  it  was* 

Q.  Where  had  you  seen  him  befbrt^^  io  that  you  ktii^w  \\p  wni 
a  Central  office  man?  A.  I  iee  him  tho  dny  t  wai  \)\\\  \\\\\\pf 
fl,000  in  the  district  attorney*!  oRlcts 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  saw  him?  A.  Yt*ii|  \\^  \\m\v\\ 
me  a  handkerchief  and  came  the  noxt  t\\nM  for  \\\  I  wmn  i«t*,y* 
ing  and  he  went  to  my  house  the  samo  tilKl^t  for  tti 

Q.  Did  you  malce  liim  a  little  pn*N(«nt  for  hmtittiK  ynit  thi* 
handl^erchief?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  lilm?    A.  Twi^wty  (tollitt*N. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  met  him  In  company  with  ArmnirmiH 
you  knew  who  he  was?    A.  Yc?s,  sir. 

Q.  What  conversation  took  placo  l>Hwm«n  ymu'm^\t  mimI  Afiii 
strong,  and  this  man?    A.  Mr,  Armnirftnu  wsm  In  IIm*  riM'ftMK^i 
and  he  spoke  to  him  in  the  stn^iff,  nnd  hit  4*nm^  ntiii  Im<  foli)  iim 
I  must  go  there  and  he  will  taki?  irar^  of  nM^ 

Q.  This  man  did^  or  Armstrrffi((?  A.  No{  Afffinirou^  ^ot4 
me  he  must  arrest  me,  but  be  will  isiim  enf^  fpf  UiM, 

Q,  Ton  went  with  b(m  tbiFfn  wtuff^l  A,  ifn  H^^miA  n^f*iiH$t  m^ 
Eiglrth  street. 

Q,  8e<ioDd  araioe  and  K\0iih  mr^sHi  wfistt  Uf^pk  pm  Io  H^'^m4 
mwemiae  and  Efj^tb  ntn:^'!    A<  f   wjmi  t/#  ^  r*m,t  ttml^l^  ph/^^ 


Q,  Tkatr  was  to  On»  J^^rwm^n^n  h^^m^  wntm^l  U7    A.  y^,  ^f, 
it.  Waat:  tfffik  ym  t//  <>i»*  Ji^^it$s$t$%  pt^^'f    A.  f  ^^^f  f^ 

Q.  Isv  j^^nt  inuvw'  n^j  *ju^7  f/i*vfc  7"*^  #/y  'ff^r»m^0/^  tMfi  ^4^^fM 

Mr.  Ot\if^ — T<wi;  j»awmA^!r.  Il^hwtf/v?*.  i%*#  ^li^  s«4pm^  <*iMJ^^  t¥^ 
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Q.  Well,  it  was  well  known  that  Newman  dealt  in  diaoiderl;* 
houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  well  understood,  wasn't  it?    A.  Yea 

Q.  And  that  is  why  you  went  to  him?  A.  I  can  not  tell  yon 
for  what  I  was  there;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know,  you  went  to  him  to  sell  yoop  home 
for  you,  because  you  heard  that  he  made  a  specialty  of  this  kind 
of  houses?    A.  I  think  it  was  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  long  did  you  remain  in  Newman's?  A.  About 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  i 

Q.  And  did  the  two  officers  remain  with  you  there  all  the 
time?    A.  There  was  only  one  with  me — ^Armstrong. 

Q.  The  other  did  not  accompany  you  in  the  carriage?  A  No^ 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Armstrong  to  take  you  to  Newman's?  A^ 
Mr.  Armstrong  asked  me  if  I  needed  to  go  io  some  place;  and  I 
told  him  yes,  I  would  like  to  go  there. 

Q,  You  would  like  to  go  to  Newman's?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  in  the  evening?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  3  o'clock  when  you  were  arrested?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  talked  about  while  you  were  in  Newman*!? 
A.  I  think  it  was  talking  about  selling  the  house  where  I  was;! 
can't  tell  exactly  what  it  was. 

Q.  Did  any  money  change  hands  in  Newman's  while  you  were 
there?    A.  I  do  not  think  so;  noi 

Q.  Did  you  pay  out  any  money  while  you  were  in  Newman'at 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  money  with  you  at  that  time?  A.  I  can't  re* 
member  about  that;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  did  Armstrong  say  anything  to  you  further  abort 
the  f  1,000  that  you  offered  him  to  let  you  off?  A.  No;  he  tdd 
me  he  would  like  the  money,  but  could  not  accept  it. 

Q.  Did  he  say  why  he  could  not  accept  it?  A.  No;  it  was  tha 
first  time  I  seen  him,  and  I  don't  speak  much  to  him. 

Q.  After  you  left  Newman's  where  did  you  go?  A.  To  n^y 
house,  137  and  139  West  Third  street 

Q.  In  a  carriage?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  carriage  waited  for  you  at  Newman's?  A.  No;  befors 
the  house. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  the  same  carriage  that  took  you  to  Newman% 

and  from  Newman's  over  to  your  house?    A.  Yes.  i 

.J 
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Q.  Well,  did  the  oflScer  stay  with  you  when  you  went  to  your 
house?    A.  Yes,  sir.    . 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  your  house?  A.  I  have  my 
supper,  and  I  change  my  clothes;  and  I  think  it  was  about  half- 
past  8  when  we  went  out  of  the  house. 

Q.  When  you  and  the  officer  went  out  of  the  house?  A.  Yes, 
sir.    '  , 

Q.  The  officer  had  some  refreshments  in  your  house  too?  AL 
I  don't  remember.    , 

Q.  When  you  left  your  house,  where  did  you  go?    A.  To  Mul- 
berry street    . 
Q.  To  headquarters?    A.  To  headquarters. 
Q.  And  when  you  went  to  headquarters,  what  was  done  there? 
A.  I  sent  for  my  lawyer.    , 
Q.  You  sent  for  your  lawyer?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  lawyer?    A.  I  don't  remember  no  more  which  law- 
yer I  had  then. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  which  lawyer  you  sent  for?  A. 
No,  I  don't  remember. 

Q   Did  you  see  your  lawyer  anyway,  whichever  lawyer  It 
was?    A.  I  can  not  remember  that  one. 
Q.  You  can  not  remember?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  spend  all  night  at  headquarters?    A.  Yes,  sip. 
Q.  Were  you  locked  in  a  cell?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  paid  out  some  money  at  headquarters?    A.  No. 
Q.  Didn't  you  pay  out  any  money  there?    A.  No. 
Q.  Were  you  asked  for  any  money?    A.  No. 
Q.  Well,  next  morning  where  were  you  taken  to?    A.  To  my 
house  in  Third  street. 
Q.  In  a  carriage?    A.  No,  sir;  we  walked. 
Q.  Who  walked  with  you,  Armstrong?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  you  go  to  your  house  in  Third  street  next  morn- 
ing for?    A.  To  meet  Mr.  Helrung  there  to  go  bail  for  me. 
Q.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Helrung?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  This  was  the  man  that  had  gone  bail  for  you  before?    A. 
Yos,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Helrung  go  bail  for  you?    A.  Recorder  Smytli 
would  not  accept  him. 
Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  the  court?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  To  General  Sessions,  down  here  to  this  building,  next  to 
this  building  here,  the  brown  stone  building?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  brought  before  the  recorder?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  recorder  refused  to  accept  Helrung  as  bail?  h 
He  refused  to  accept  no  bail  at  all,  because  I  had  forfdte 
the  bail. 

Q.  Because  you  had  broken  the  bail  before?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  Were  you  put  in  prison  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In   the   Tombs?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q   How  long  were  you  kept  in  the  tombs?    A.  Eleven  da| 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  Tombs  you  paid  out  some  mom 
there  for  little  accommodations,  didn't  you?  A.  Well,  a  litO 
yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay?  A.  I  can  not  remember  jurtti 
amount 

Q.  You  were  paying  out  money  all  the  time,  weren't  jw 
A.  Of  course.  • 

Q.  Now,  Mrs.  Hermann,  was  it  not  known  all  aronnd  tl 
courts —  police  courts  and  prisons  —  weren't  you  called  fl 
French  madam,  out  of  whom  any  amount  of  money  couM  I 
got;  did  you  hear  that?    A.  No. 

Q.  Weren't  you  looked  upon  as  a  gold  mine?  A.  WeHj 
don't  know  it.  ^ 

Q.  Well,  upon  that  point  could  you  give  us  an  idea  of 
much  money  you  paid  out  to  the  police  and  everything 
nected  with  your  business  for  the  four  or  five  years  yon 
in  that  business?  A.  I  can  not;  I  was  only  in  businen 
seven  years,  and  made  lots  of  money,  and  now  I  dotft 
none;   so — 

Q.  Well,  but  didn't  you  at  one  time  before  your  books 
stolen  from  you,  didn't  you  tell  a  certain  party,  whose 
will  not  mention  now — I  simply  call  the  circumstance  to 
recollection  —  didn't  you   say  that  you   had  paid  out  to 
police  and  lawyers  about  the  courts  over  f25,000?    A. 
than  that  I  did. 

Q,  More  than  that;  in  fact,  it  was  more  than  |30,OOOT  A.] 
know  I  make  lots  of  money. 

Q.  Didn't  you  mention  the  figures  $30,00a?    A.  Well,  I 
making  every  month  for  myself,  about  from  |1,000  to 
every  month. 

Q.  You  were  clearing  ?l,000  to  fl,500  above  expenses? 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  money  has  been  paid   out  to  the  police? 
Yes,  sir;  and  the  lawyers. 
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Q.  And  everything  connected  with  paying  for  protection  to 
your  business  and  you  are  poor  to-day?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to-day 
I  haven't  got  a  dollar  to  my  name. 

Mr.  OoflF. — ^You  haven't  got  flOO  to  your  name?  I  will  not 
ask  the  question  sng.c:ested  me  to  this  witness,  Mr,  Chairman — 
I  simply  want  you  to  excuse  me  for  not  asking  it — ^and  that  is  to 
ask  this  witness  if  she  thinks  that  Mr.  Tabor  lied  in  his  esti- 
mate.     I  do  not  want  to  ask  it. 

The  Chairman  (O'Connor). — ^No,  we  can  all  have  our  own 
judgment  on  that.    The  estimate  of  Mr.  Tabor  was  more. 

Q.  Well,  Mrs.  Hermann,  I  will  follow  you  down  to  the  time 
that  you  were  in  prison ;  now,  when  you  were  in  prison  you  had 
to  pay  the  keepers  and  everybody  there,  didn't  you?  A.  I  can 
not  swear  to  it,  and  do  not  remember;  I  know  I  paid  some 
money,  but  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  paid  out  to  whoever  asked  you  for  it  in  the  Tombs 
prison,  isn't  that  so?  A.  I  think  I  gave  something  to  the  lady 
that  was  there;  I  can  not  swear  to  it;  it  was  so  little  amount 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  matron  there,  but  I  am  talking 
about  the  keepers. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Anything  less  th^n  ?500  would  not  make 
an  impression  on   her  mind. 

Mr.  Goff. — No;  this  woman  was  simply  fleeced  and  paying 
out  all  the  time. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  limes  were  yon  brought  down  to  the  court? 
A.  Three  times,  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  what  took  place  the  first  time  you  were  brought 
down  to  the  court?  A.  The  first  time  he  did  not  accept  my  bail; 
the  second  time — well,  I  did  not  know;  the  lawyer  is  there  and 
he  can  tell  you  better  than  I. 

Q.  The  second  time  you  were  brought  back  again  after  being 
kept  in  the  court  below,  weren't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  trial  did  not  come  off  the  second  time?  A.  I  think 
the  second  time  I  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Q.  You  pleaded  not  guilty  the  second  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  the  indictment  charging  you  with  keepinj^  a 
disorderly-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  lawyer  had  you?    A.  Mr.  Price  and  Levy  Friend. 

Q.  l.v\\  and  Friend,  or  Levy  Friend,  which?    A.  Mr.  Friend. 

Q.  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Friend;  you  pleaded  guilty?  A.  After- 
ward.  ves. 
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Q.  You  pleaded  not  guilty  the  second  time?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  you  pleaded  guilty  were  you  brought  back  to  the 
prison?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  taken  down  to  the  prison  a  few  days  afte^ 
ward?    A.  Well,  everthing  takes  11  days. 

Q.  Altogether  11  days?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  last  day  you  were  taken  down  to  court,  what  ocenrred 
the  last  day?  A.  The  day  before  that  I  plead  not  guilty,  tlw 
oflBcer  make  me  remove  all  my  furniture  in  the  boose,  and  I  hal 
everything  moved  from  the  house,  and  then  on  this  account  I 
was  discharged  in  that  case. 

Q.  Let  us  see  about  that;  what  officer  caused  you,  or  told  joi 
to,  remove  the  furniture  of  your  house?  A.  I  don^t  know;itirai 
my  lawyer  told  me  —  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Your  lawyer  told  you?  A.  That  the  furniture  was  all  taket 
away  and  th(»  wardman  swore  the  hou-?e  v^as  empty. 

Q.  Before  you  came  to  that,  your  lawyer  told  you  to  take  thi 
furniture  out  of  the  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  he  tell  you  what  for;  why  you  should  do  thitt 
A.  I  was  leaving  that  to  my  lawyer. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  furniture  out  of  your  house;  you  wew 
in  prison;  how  did  the  furniture  get  taken  away?  A.  Well, I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Who  did  you  tell  to  take  the  furniture  out;  or  whom  di 
you  send  word  to?  A.  I  did  not  send  word;  my  sister  wai  k 
the  house  and  Mr.  Helrung  took  it  in  storage  and  I  paid  |8I 
for  it.  , 

Q.  The  furniture  was  taken  out  of  your  house  and  pnt  oft 
storage?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  you  paid  f80?    A.  Eighty  dollars. 

Q.  After  the  furniture  was  taken  out  of  your  bouse  you  wW 
brought  down  to  court  for  the  last  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  took  place  then?  A.  Well,  all  the  officers  wen 
there,  and  then  Lawyer  Price  came  to  me  and  told  me  if  you  aw 
fined  f  100  in  the  disorderly-house  case,  will  you  give  me  ISMi 
and  I  told  him  yes,  about  five  minutes  before  I  went  before  tin 
recorder.    I 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  The  lawyer  told  you  that  if  you  agreed  to  pay  f  100,  in  olta 
words,  if  be  would  get  you  discharged  with  flOO  fine,  you  woul 
pay  him  |600?    A.  Five  hundred  dollars. 
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By  Mr.  Qoff:  ' 

Q.  That  was  a  few  minutes  before  you  were  taken  before  the 
recorder?    A.  About,  five  or  six  minutes;  yes. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  you  would  pay  it  to  him?  A.  I  told  him 
I  would  pay  it 

Q.  Did  you  pay  it?  A.  He  asked  me  for  flOO  for  Armstrong; 
and  flOO,  being  bail,  and  f300,  and  I  asked  Armstrong  if  he  had 
the  money,  and  he  told  me  no;  and  he  said  he  did  not  have  the 
flOO;  and  I  told  Mr.  Price  here  is  f200;  you  asked  me  for  |300 
and  that  makes  it  square. 

Q,  Now,  let  us  see;  first  he  asked  you  for  flOO  for  Detective 
Armstrong?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  flOO  for  each  of  the  two  bondsmen?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  made  $300?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  f200  outside  of  that?  A.  Two  hundred  dollars 
I  gave  him  after  1  was  discharged. 

Q.  Two  hundred  dollars  you  gave  him  after  you  were  dis- 
charged; but  that  the  flOO  for  Armstrong,  and  the  ?100  each 
for  the  bondsmen  included  in  the  foOO  you  had  in  court?  A. 
No. 

Q.  That  was  outside?  A.  Yes;  after  I  was  out  of  prison  I 
found  out  he  didn't  have  this  f 300,  and  then  I  handed  him  f 200, 
and  I  said  that  makes  f  500 

Q.  You  found  out  he  did  not  give  up  the  f300?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  T^et  us  go  back  to  court;  were  you  in  the  prisoners'  pen  in 
court,  in  the  box?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  prisoners'  box  that  you  were  told  that  if  you 
paid  f 500  yon  could  get  off  from  the  recorder's  sentence  for  f  100 
fine?  A.  He  told  me  that  if  I  be  satisfied  to  give  him  foOO  to 
him  if  I  was  fined  ?100. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q,  If  she  was  satisfied  to  pay  $500  on  a  plea  of  guilty,  and  she 
would  be  fined  flOO;  what  judge  was  this  before.  Recorder 
Smvth?    A.  Yes,  sir.    . 

Q,  On  this  same  charge  you  forfeited  bail  on?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  told  him  you  would  give  him  |500?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  give  him  |500  then  in  court?  "  '  ad  |20a 

L.  522 
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two  days  afterward  in  my  house;  a  man  from  the  office  came 
for  it  and  he  wanted  ?500;  I  told  him  no;  I  found  out  Mr.  Price 
did  not  have  those  |300,  and  here  is  |200,  and  |300  he  did  not 
give  up,  that  is  |500, 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  the  $300  he  didn't  give  up  in  court?  A. 
No;  I  gave  him  |200  at  his  house,  and  flOO  before;  and  he  called 
me  outside,  and  he  came  in  a  carriage,  and  I  handed  it  to  him 
there.    ,  , 

Q.  That  was  before  you  were  brought  up  for  sentence?  A. 
Before  I  was  arrested. 

Q.  Three  hundred  dollars;  flOO  for  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  |200 
for  the  bondsmen?    A.  Yes,  sir.    . 

Q.  After  Mr.  Price  said  to  you  that  he  could  get  you  off,  or 
would  you  be  satisfied  to  get  off  with  a  hundred  dollars  fine,  if 
you  paid  him  |500,  were  you  brought  out  of  the  prisoners'  pen? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  you  brought  out  to  the  bar  of  the  court?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  And  you  were  brought  before  the  recorder  that  was  on  the 
bench?    A.  Yea,  sir.  | 

Q.  Do  you  remember  now  what  plea  you  put  in;  you  had 
pleaded  not  guilty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  was  done?  A.  Mr.  Levy  Friend 
wanted  to  speak  to  the  recorder,  and  the  recorder  said,  "  'sh,  '»h," 
and  the  recorder  spoke  and  he  told — I  don't  remember  what  he 
said,  and  he  fined  flOO,  but  it  was  paid  right  away. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  withdrawing  your  plea  of  not  guilty, 
or  one  of  your  lawyers  doing  it  for  you  and  pleading  guilty? 
A.  No;  I  never  had  to. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  at  that  time,  do  you  remember, 
about  your  having  given  up  the  house  and  the  furniture  having 
been  taken  out  of  the  house?  A.  I  don't  know;  that  was  all 
done  outside  of  me;  I  was  in  the  jail  and  didn't  know  anything 
about  it 

Q.  Wasn't  some  one  authorized  to  state  that  you  had  given 
up  the  house,  and  that  the  furniture  had  all  been  removed  from 
the  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bradley. — She  said  so  before,  that  the  officer  swore 
the  house  was  empty. 
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By   Mp.   Goff: 

Q.  Was  it  at  that  time  lie  swore,  the  time  you  were  brought 
bciore  the  recorder?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  the  furniture  was  only  removed  from  the  house 
to  enable  tlie  officer  to  swear  it  was  so?  A.  I  don't  know  in 
which  intention  it  was. 

Q.  You  know  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  the  trial?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  And  you  paid  your  flOO  then  did  you— your  fine?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  discharged?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  after  you  were  discharged,  did  you  go  back  to  your 
house?  A.  It  was  Friday  12  o'clock  I  was  discharged,  and 
Saturday  morning  my  house  was  open  at  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Y'ou  were  discharged  on  Friday  at  what  hour?  A.  About 
1  o'clock. 

Q.  About  1  o'clock  Friday  you  were  discharged  in  the  Ciiurt 
of  General  Sessions,  and  you  oi>ened  up  business  in  your  house 
on  Saturday  morning  at  8  o'clock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  got  the  furniture  back  into  your  house  on 
Friday  night?    A.  No;  7  o'clock  Saturday  morning. 

C}.  And  you  paid  f80  storage  for  keeping  it  there  a  little 
while?    A.  Yes,  and  taking  it  out 

Q.  Simply  for  putting  it  in  and  taking  it  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  officer  that  testified  about  the  furniture  having  be»*n 
removed;  did  vou  hear  him  testifv  to  that?    A.  No. 

Q.  But  I  find  on  the  record  of  the  paj>ers  here,  that  it  was 
Ofljcer  Cooney  that  testifi^  that  the  fnrnitnre  of  your  house 
had  been  removed?    A.  I  did  not  s^^e  no!x>dy  testifying. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  the  officer —  A.  I  think  it  was 
Sullivan  swore  to  it. 

Q,  Xo;  Cooney's  name  is  on  the  papers?  A.  Well,  I  don*t 
know  it. 

Q.  Cooney  was  in  the  precinct  at  that  tim^f?  A.  T  don't  know 
ft:  it  can  be. 

Q  Yes,  it  may  be;  did  he  kn'»w  too  w^re  nrretited?  A,  I 
think  po. 

Q.  Well  now.  the  truth  of  the  matter  in  that  at  that  time 
C<K»ney  was  v^^rv  friendly  to  you:  he  was  very  fri^^dly?  A.  f 
don't  know  it. 

Q.  He  tried  to  ^erve  you:  he  tried  to  do  you  fw>roe  service? 
A.  Well,  it  was  right,  because  I  was  not  guilty  in  the 
MIT  way.' 
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Q   You  were  not  guilty?    A.  No,  sir,  in  keeping  a  hoiue. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  said. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Was  the  charge  anything  about  keeping 
a  disorderly-house? 

Mr.  Goflf.— That  was  the  indictment 

The  Witness. —  The  charge  was  for  assault  and  keeping  a 
disorderly-house,  and  I  never  assaulted  nobody,  and  never  see 
anybody  assaulted. 

Q.  You  were  never  tried  for  the  assault?  A.  I  did  not  see 
the  man ;  a  man  accused  me  of  assaulting  him,  and  I  never  saw 
the  man. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  name?  A.  The  man  who  robbed  in 
the  house;  he  robbed  a  girl  of  |45  and  all  her  clothes. 

Q.  And  all  her  clothes?  A.  Yes;  and  then  a  police  ofBoer 
arrested  this  man  in  the  Ninth  precinct,  and  then  he  was  in 
the  Jefferson  Market,  and  I  had  Mr.  Friend  appearing  for  it 

Q.  For  the  man  or  for  the  girl?  A.  For  the  girl;  I  toW 
him,  of  course,  it  was  right,  and  then  the  men  had  the  clothes 
in  Jefferson  Market  and  had  the  money,  and  he  was  put  under 
bail,  and  before  Recorder  Smyth  told  I  was  the  lady  kept  the 
house,  and  I  was  strike  him,  and  my  husband  licked  him  and 
it  wasn't  a  word  of  truth. 

Q.  You  were  not  fined  for  that;  you  were  not  fined  for  assault- 
ing him?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  fined  JlOO  for  this. 

Q.  And  not  for  keeping  a  disorderly-house?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  it  was  not  for  keeping  a  disorderly-house  then?  A  I 
never  was  found  guilty  for  keeping  a  disorderly-house. 

Q.  But  you  were  found  guilty  on  your  plea;  you  pleaded  guilty; 
you  were  told  to  do  it  by  your  lawyer?  A.  Not  of  keeping  a 
house. 

Q.  To  the  assault?    A.  Yes;  to  the  assault 

Q.  You  say  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  and  on  the 
advice  of  your  lawyer  you  pleaded  guilty?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  And  for  that  you  were  fined  flOO?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  something  came  up  at  that  time;  wasn't  there 
something  came  up  about  the  kind  of  house  you  kept?  A  Yes; 
the  gentleman  swwe  I  was  the  madame. 

Q.  That  you  were  the  madame?  A.  Yes;  and  he  knew  me 
to  be  the  madame,  and  this  one,  the  recorder,  signed  a  bendi 
warrant  for  me. 

Q.  Signed  a  bench  warrant  for  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Didn't  yon  promise  in  the  General  Sessions,  when  yon  were 
lined  flOOy  didn't  yon  promise  that  yon  would  not  keep  a  honse 
of  that  kind  any  more?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  didn't  your  lawyer  tell  you  what  to  say  when  you 
were  asked  that  question  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  knew  you  were  going  to  be  asked  that  question ;  that 
yon  would  not  keep  a  house  of  that  kind  any  more?  A.  The 
recorder  do  not  ask  me  never. 

Q.  Who  asked  you?     A.  Nobody. 

Q.  Who  did  yon  tell  you  would  not  keep  the  house  any  more? 
A.  Not  the  recorder;  my  lawyer  told  me  that  if  he  should  ask 
me  this,  I  would  say  I  would  not  keep  a  house  any  more;  nobody 
asked  me  that 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  the  matron  at  the  Mercer  Street 
■tation-house?  A.  Once  I  was  arrested,  and  a  policeman  did 
Uok  ma 

Q.  Who  was  that  policeman  that  licked  you,  was  it  O'Hara? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  US  hear  about  that;  when  he  arrested  you  where  were 
yon?  A.  I  never  seen  the  policeman  before;  I  only  spoke  with: 
him,  only  my  servant  girl  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  the 
policeman  wanted  to  arrest  her;  I  told  her  you  must  do  some- 
thing to  be  arrested;  she  said  madame,  I  am  afraid  to  go  in 
the  street,  for  he  will  arrest  me,  and  then  —  I  have  any  kind  of 
liquor  in  my  house  and  beer  —  I  had  seen  the  policeman  go  in 
the  saloon  on  the  corner  of  Third  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  and 
I  took  a  big  pitcher  and  I  never  used  to  go  for  beer,  and  had 
plenty  of  beer  —  to  speak  to  the  policeman ;  the  policeman  waa 
with  five  or  six  people  drinking  in  a  little  place  in  the  liquor- 
beer  saloon,  and  I  called  him  outside  like  this  (indicating  with 
her  finger),  and  he  told  me  what  I  want;  then  he  came  to  me 
and  got  outside  and  came  to  me  and  said:  "  What  do  you  want?  '* 
I  said,  "  I  watch  you,"  and  he  was  awful  mad,  and  he  called  me 
every  kind  of  name;  I  said  I  do  not  want  it.  '^  Here  is  a  detec- 
tive if  yon  want  to  speak  to  him ;  you  can  speak  to  him."  I  scdd 
"no;  I  only  want  to  speak  to  you,"  and  then  he  said:  " He  is  a 
detective,  speak  to  him."  I  asked  him  what  is  the  matter  with 
yon,  yon  don't  understand  me,  and  he  commenced  to  be  sassy, 
and  called  me  evil  names,  and  I  was  ashamed  and  I  crossed 
over  the  street  to  go  to  my  house,  and  the  policeman  followed 
me,  and  he  took  the  pitcher  out  of  my  hands  and  threw  thia 
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beer  over  me,  and  commenced  to  lick  me,  and  called  me  a 
*^  French  bitch/'  and  from  that  commenced  to  lick  me. 

Q.  With  his  fists?    A.  No;  with  his  club. 

Q.  Right  in  the  street?  A.  To  go  in  the  basement  of  my 
house. 

Q.  In  the  area-way?  A.  Yes;  then  I  was  awful  ashamed, 
and  lots  of  people  outside,  and  he  licked  me,  and  I  begged  him 
to  let  me  alone,  and  then  he  said,  "  You  will  suffer  for  that; 
you  doing  something  against  my  friends,"  and  he  said,  "here, 
hero,"  and  he  told  me  he  would  lick  me  more,  and  then  he  took 
me  to  the  station-house,  and  I  had  a  wrapper  on,  and  I  was  all 
wet,  and  when  I  got  to  the  station-house,  I  felt  mj  hair,  and 
found  my  diamond  earrings  were  out. 

Q.  Your  diamond  earrings  were  gone?  A,  Yes,  sir,  then  the 
matron  was  there,  and  I  told  my  earrings  is  lost,  and  I  said  the 
policeman  licked  me  awful  bad,  and  she  said,  who  do  you  want, 
and  I  send  for  somebody  there,  and  I  said  — 

Q.  The  matron  asked  you  how  much  you  wanted  to  give,  and 
she  will  send  somebody  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  then  about  10 
minutes  after  — 

Q.  You  said  you  would  give  her  ?15?  A.  Yes,  then  15 
minutes  afterwards  she  came  back  and  told  me  the  man  did  not 
find  the  earrings;  if  I  wanted  to  pay  a  little  more,  she  send 
two  men  for  it,  and  sometime  find  it. 

Q.  Did  you  give  her  the  $15  the  first  time?  A.  No,  I  told  her 
if  she  brin<^  the  earrings  I  have  the  money;  about  half  an  hour 
after  this  she  brought  me  the  earrings  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
I  gave  her  f30;  it  was  found  in  the  place  whe'te  the  policeman 
licked  me. 

Q.  It  was  found  in  the  area  way  where  he  licked  you?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  men  were  that  brought  the  earringB? 
A.  I  did  not  see  the  men;  I  onlv  knew  the  matron. 

Q.  Would  you  know  the  matron?  A.  I  think  I  could  sir,  I 
am  not  sure.  ( 

Q.  Is  the  matron  here?  (A  woman  stands  up.)  Do  you 
recognize  that  woman?    A.  I  think  I  seen  her. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  woman  to  whom  you  paid  the  ?30? 
A.  I  can  not  swear  to  it 

Q.  (To  matron.)  You  are  the  matron  of  that  station-house 
are  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  one  of  the  matrons;  I  ami 
Matron  Price. 

Q.  Are  there  two  there?    A.  Yes,  sir,  there  are  two. 
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.  Q.  What   is   the    other   matron's   name?      A.  The   present 
Matron  Hamma.  , 

Mrs.  Hermann. —  I  know  it  is  two  matrons,  and  it  is  the 
thinnest  one  of  the  two.  , 

The  Matron. —  And  there  was  another  matron  since  I  came 
there  named  O'Hara,  and  she  was  short  and  stout 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  day,  Mrs.  Hermann,  that 
that  occurred?  A.  Then,  after  I  came  to  the  station-house,  I 
[net  the  policeman  that  was  very  drunk. 

Q.  You  met  the  Policeman  O'Hara?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  ha 
irrested  me,  and  was  very  drunk  then;  he  said  to  the  sergeant — i 
the  sergeant  asked  him  what  complaint  he  had  against  me,  and 
lie  told  the  sergeant  I  was  drunk;  the  sergeant  said,  she  don't 
look  she  is  drunk;  I  can't  put  that  in  my  book;  well,  he  says, 
ihe  insulted  me.  j 

Q.  When  the  sergeant  would  not  take  the  complaint  of  being 
drunk,  he  said,  "you  insulted  me?"  A.  Yes,  sir;  then  the 
detective  that  was  there  in  the  saloon,  he  was  doing  this  to  the 
sergeant  (nodding  her  head.) 

Q.  A  detective?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that  detective;  do  you  know?  A.  I  know  him 
well,  but  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  Was  he  a  ward  detective?  A.  He  was  dressed  up  in  citi- 
ien*8  clothes  —  McColt,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  he  belong  to  that  station-house  —  that  precinct?  A. 
Tea,  sir. 

Q.  The  detective  you  say  was  nodding  to  the  sergeant?  A. 
What  do  you  say?  i 

Q.  The  detective  you  say  was  nodding  his  head  to  the  ser- 
geant? A.  He  was  doing  like  this  (nodding  her  head  in  the 
affirmative),  that  I  insulted  a  policeman. 

Q.  What  was  done  to  you  then  when  that  charge  of  that  terri- 
ble offense  was  made  against  you?  A.  I  was  put  on  bail  in  the 
station-house. 

Q.  Weren't  you  put  down  in  the  cell?    A.  No,  up  stairs. 

Q.  You  were  put  up  stairs?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  there  I 
gave  130.  i 

Q.  Upstairs  you  gave  the  |30?  A.  Yes,  sir;  now  I  take  a  car- 
riage and  go  home,  but  I  was  ashamed  to  go  in  the  street  like 
I  was,  and  was  all  wet;  then  I  was  out  about  9  o'clock  in  the 
night,  and  after  9  o'clock  I  was  lying  in  my  bed,  it  was  three 
or  four  days;  I  could  not  walk,  he  licked  me;  and  I  had  a  doctor; 
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I  was  all  the  time  sick,  and  I  had  a  big  operation^  and  yon  cai 
think  it  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it 

Q.  And  you  have  suffered  ever  since?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  my 
side  here,  was  all  black,  and  my  side  here  and  my  stomach  is 
sore,  and  then  I  saw  my  friend,  Mr.  Helrnng,  and  he  said  if  I 
knew  that  was  an  old  friend  of  yours  I  would  not  have  arretted 
her. 

Q.  That  is,  O'Hara  said?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  had  the  man 
in  the  saloon,  the  saloon-keeper,  and  the  man  gave  oat  if  yon 
did  swear  he  was  in  my  saloon,  I  will  swear  it  was  not  so. 

Q.  The  man  told  you  that?    A.  Yes;  the  saloon-keeper. 

Q.  That  is,  he  said  that  if  you  swore  the  oflScer  was  in  hii 
saloon  he  would  have  sworn  it  was  not  so?  A.  That  it  was  not 
so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  eminent  citizen's  name  —  the  saloon-keeper'i 
name?  A.  Well,  he  is  on  the  corner  of  Third  street  and  Sixth 
avenue. 

Q.  Which  comer?  A.  There  is  only  one  saloon  there;  he  wai 
a  j»oliceman  before. 

Q.  He  had  been  a  policeman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Oh,  well !  Well !  I  see  you  were  arrested  another  time, 
while  you  were  sick,  in  bed  were  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  undressed  and  had  retired  and  was  sick  in  bed? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  the  officer  go  right  up  to  your  bed?  A.  The  20th 
of  January,  1892,  officer  came  to  my  private  house  and  asked 
for  ine;  1  was  sick;  I  asked  him,  "  What  do  you  want; "  "  I  haye 
a  warrant  for  you; "  I  said,  "  What; "  it  was  about  4  o^clockin 
the  afternoon;  I  said,  "What,  you  have  a  warrant  for  me; ''he 
said.  "  Yes;  you  had  in  1G3  and  there  are  three  girls  there,  and 
those  three  ^irls  told  you  are  the  madame;"  I  told  him  that  it 
is  not  so;  I  am  not  the  madame  of  his  house,  and  the  house ii 
closed  and  I  can  prove  it  to  you,  for  I  haven't  the  key  and  I  wai 
not  out  for  two  weeks;  I  am  very  sick;  he  told  me,  oh,  it  iseo; 
the  two  officers  was  breaking  in  that  house;  the  gas  was  off; 
the  2d  of  December,  the  house  was  already  closed,  the  gas  wa» 
cut  off  and  that  water  was  cut  off  and  kept  so,  because  the  hoi»e 
do  not  belong  to  me;  and  then  I  sent  to  Mr.  Helrung's  place  and 
he  come  there  and  told  him  this  is  very  wrong  what  you  are 
doing  for  this  woman  is  not  out;  she  has  not  anything  in  the 
house  and  you  come  here  and  arrest  her;  lie  says,  "Yes,  we 
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airested  three  women  and  they  are  in  the  station-house,  and 
thej  say  she  is  the  madame; "  of  course,  I  am  in  a  very  bad 
position,  and  was  very  sick  and  I  had  a  tumor  and  could  not 
wear  any  clothes  then;  I  put  on  a  wrapper  and  go  to  136  West 
Third  street 

Q.  Did  you  wallt?    A.  Yes,  sir;  they  tool;  me  in;  I  was  not 
dressed  and  was  very  sick;  I  felt  sorry. 

Q.  Well,  the  rememberance  of  that  night,  Mrs.  Hermann, 
makes  you  sick,  dosen't  it?    A,  Yes;  they  took  me  to  the  station- 
house  and  Captain  Hogan  was  there  and  I  told  him,  *'  Captain, 
I  would  like  to  speak  to  you ; "  he  said,  '^  What  is  there  against 
her,  being  arrested  again,  this  woman;"  the  officer  said,  yes, 
and  he  said,  lock  her  up;  then  I  was  taken  out  on  bail,  and,  of 
course,  I  was  too  sick,  and  I  went  to  Jefferson  Market  and  went 
on  bail  for  f500,  and  I  took  Mr.  Hummel  to  see  the  officer  that 
arrested  me,  and  I  told  them  I  want  you  to  go  for  these  men;  I 
told  him  every  lawyer  I  had  before  was  in  with  the  police;  then 
I  told  him,  I  take  you  and  I  want  you  to  go  for  those  people 
that  arrested  me,  when  I  am  not    in  the  place;  then  I  was 
put  in  f500  bail  and  my  case  was  tried  long  after;  that  was  the 
2lBt  of  January,  and  the  9th  of  February  I  had  a  big  operation 
where  I  had  six  doctors,  and  where  I  was  in  a  very  bad  condi- 
tion, and  thpse  officers  swore  I  was  the  madame;  I  called  them* 
hi  and  there  did  sell  me  for  a  dollar,  and  I  am  37  years  old,  and 
I  never  sell  me  for  one  dollar  —  not  for  a  hundred  dollars;  and 
a  bootblack  swore  I  was  upstairs  for  one  dollar. 

Q.  And  even  the  bootblack  was  brought  in  to  swear  against 
you?  A.  Yes;  everything  was  false,  and  everybody  else  knows 
I  was  innocent,  and  no  one  was  in  the  house,  and  nothing  was 
done.  t 

Q.  And  even  the  bootblack,  the  boy,  he  swore  that  you  sold 
yourself  for  a  dollar  too?    A.  For  a  dollar,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  him?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  all  those  witnesses  that  were  broujxht  to  swear 
against  you,  witnesses  brought  there  by  the  police?  A.  Zim- 
merman is  the  policeman. 

Q.  Did  he  swear?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  swore  that  he  stayed  with 
me  for  a  dollar;  never  a  man  of  New  York  or  a  Frenchman  can 
■ay  they  stayed  with  me  for  a  dollar;  never  yet  I  do  it. 

Q.  Well,  now,  do  you  remember  that  some  of  the  court  offl- 
L.  523 
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cers  of  Jefferson  Market  court  —  you  had  been  brought  there 
so  frequently  they  knew  you,  didn't  they?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  the  court  officers  there;  did  the  court  ofBcen 
ever  ask  you  for  any  money?  A.  It  was  all  the  time  to  fix  with 
the  lawyers,  and  that  is  all. 

Q.  It  was  all  the  time  fixed  through  the  lawyers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  court  officer^  ever  call  to  your  house  and 
ask  you  for  money?    A.  Once. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  sergeant?  A.  Sergeant  Foody  of  the 
Jefferson  Market  court  squad.  < 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  told  to  me  Peterman sent 
him. 

Q.  That  is  the  ward  man?  A.  That  is  the  ward  man:  I  wai 
arrested  and  Peterman  asked  me  a  hundred  dollars  to  have  nw 
discharged;  then  I  told  hiifl  I  don't  want  the  hundred  doUan, 
and  I  was  not  guilty,  and  objected  to  paying  the  hundred  dol- 
lars  then  Mr.  Helrung  offered  him  fifty  dollars. 

Q.  Helrung  offered  him  fifty  dollars?  A.  Yes,  and  he  did  not 
accept  it;  then  he  wanted  I  should  take  Mr.  McClellan  for  a 
lawyer  and  I  told  him  I  don't  want  him;  he  took  one  time  flCO 
from  me,  and  I  don't  want  him  any  more;  then  Sergeant 
Foody  was  in  the  house;   I  should  take  that  lawyer  McClellan. 

Q.  Sergeant  Foody  went  to  your  house?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  said  you  should  take  that  lawyer?  A.  Yes,  sir;  then 
I  told  him  I  had  better  take  six  years  in  prison,  but  I  doni 
want  that  lawyer. 

Q.  You  had  rather  go  six  years  to  prison?  A.  Yes;  then  he 
come  the  next  time  with  another  gentleman  with  him. 

Q.  A  gentleman  with  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  long  gentlemas, 
and  I  did  not  go  to  the  door ;  I  sent  a  gentleman  that  was  in  my 
house  and  sent  him  there,  and  told  him  I  was  not  in;  and  he  wai 
there  twice,  and  twice  I  did  not  receive  him,  and  the  gentleman 
told  him  I  was  not  in,  and  he  told  him  to  come  in  8  o'clock 
at  night;  I  w^ould  be  in;  at  8  o'clock  at  night  he  met  Vx. 
Helrung,  and  that  gentleman  and  Sergeant  Foody,  and  they 
were  drinking  a  small  bottle  of  wine  in  the  saloon,  and  he  aak 
tl50,  and  I  will  be  discharged ;  then  Mr.  Helrung  said  he  hadnt  | 
anything  to  do  with  this;  he  has  lots  of  business;  then  he  say) 
I  send  her  to  you  to-morrow,  and  I  was  in  Jefferson  Market  with 
Sergeant  Foody  the  next  day,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to 
give  him  a  cent ;  I  wasn't  in  the  place,  and  I  don't  want  a  lawyer 
and  I  go  myself. 
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Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  money?    A.  No;  not  a  cent. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  any  of  the  court  officers  at  Jefferson 
Market  any  money?  A.  Not  me;  they  do  not  trust  me;  I  gave 
through  the  lawyera 

Q.  Did  the  lawyers  ever  ask  you  for  any  money  to  give  to  the 
DfBcers  at  Jefferson  Market  Police  Court?  A.  The  lawyers 
told  me  if  I  have  f 200,  it  was  f 50  for  him ;  if  I  give  f  100,  he  told 
se  the  f50  for  him  and  the  rest  was  to  go  up 

Q.  "VN^ere  you  told  by  the  lawyers  that  that  must  go  up?  A. 
FYom  the  smallest  lawyer  to  tthe  biggest  lawyer;  every  lawyer 
WB,B  the  same. 

Q.  And  every  lawyer  whose  name  you  have  mentioned  told 
fou  that  they  had  to  give  up  to  the  police,  part  of  their  fees  they 
got  from  you?    A.  Every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  Mrs.  Hermann,  why  didn't  you  give  the  money  to 
^geant  Foody?  A.  Because  I  was  not  in  the  place,  and  it  is 
.wo  years;  the  eighth  of  December  is  two  years  I  am  out  of 
business,  and  Good  Friday,  this  year,  there  was  taken  a  warrant 
out  for  the  house  111  West  Third  street;  on  the  22d  of  April, 
Peterman  and  another  detective  came  to  my  house  and  asked 
tor  Mr.  Helrung,  and  it  was  Sunday,  at  about  half-past  eight, 
in  the  night;  I  asked  Mr.  Helrung  if  he  wanted  to  see  the  gentle- 
man; well,  Mr.  Helrung  said,  "let  him  come  in;"  he  come  in 
and  I  was  coming  back  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  told  the  gentle- 
men they  should  come  in  the  dining-room  and  speak  to  Mr. 

Helrung;  he  said,  "  hey;  I  think  it  is  you  I  want." 

Q.  reteim.in  ^  u]  that?  A.  Ye-,  sir;  iie  said  I  have  a  war- 
rant for  you;  "are  you  the  sister  of  the  woman  that  kept  the 
cip:ar  store;"  I  told  him  yes,  and  he  said:  "Hold  on  I  have  a  war- 

fant  for  you;''  Mr.  Helrung  said  she  don't  feel  good;  don't  take 
ker,  too;  how  is  it  you  can  take  a  woman  out  Sunday  from  the 
house;  then  Mr.  Helrung  looked  at  tlie  warrant  and  the  war- 
rant was  for  a  small  blonde  woman;  they  make  a  mistake; 
the  woman  has  moved  out  from  hlero;  and  be  said  never  mind  you 
ftiust  go  to  the  station-house;  and  I  said;  we  fix  all  this  thing; 
Bnd  he  said  you  go  to  Gus  Blumenthal  and  lie  will  take  vou  out 
On  bail;  and  I  seen  him  then  before  I  came  here;  1  knew  Blum- 
enthal better  than  he  knew  him,  but  I  didn't  tell  him;  then  Mr. 
Belrung  did  go  for  Blumenthal  and  I  was  taken  to  the  station- 
houpe;  andMr.  Helrung  said  to  the  station-house;  don't 
lock  this  woman  up,  put  her  in  a  little  room  for  Blumen- 
thal to  come  and  take  her  out  right  away  on  bail;  and  I  was 
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with  this  woman  down  stairs,  and  five  minutes  after  Blnmentbal 
came  and  took  me  out  on  bail. 

Q.  At  that  time  Peterman  knew  you?  A.  I  neyer  saw  the 
man  before. 

Q.  He  had  a  warrant  for  a  small  blonde  woman?    A.  Tea, dr. 

Q.  And  he  took  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  said  it  would  be  all  right,  that  Blumenthal  would  get 
you  out  on  bail  ?  A.  On  bail ;  and  if  I  sent  him  f  100  I  would  be 
discharged  and  I  rose  before  the  judge;  two  witnesses  swore 
they  do  not  know  me,  and  didn't  see  me,  and  I  was  held  any- 
way in  |500  bail  for  the  Special  Sessions;  and  I  went  to  see  Cap- 
tain Eakins  about  it 

Q.  The  present  captain?  A.  Yes;  and  I  told  him:  '^Captain, 
I  am  not  in  this  place;  I  am  arrested  and  this  is  not  rightf* 
he  said:  "If  you  were  never  arrested  before  I  would  be  ont 
free;"  I  said  yes,  but  it  cost  me  already  f30  bail;  I  don't  make 
any  money  now  and  it  is  very  bad  to  be  treated  like  this. 

Q.  Well,  the  captain  told  you  if  you  had  never  been  arrested 
before  you  would  be  discharged?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  the  captain  had  to  do  with  you?    A.  Yet 

Q.  He  wasn't  in  command  of  the  precinct  then?  A.  No,  from 
what  he  said  to  me  . 

Q.  And  you  have  frequently  seen  Peterman  at  yoursister*! 
house  haven't  you?  A,  I  have  seen  him  about  seven  or  eight 
times. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  him  at  your  sister's  house  as  late  as  last 
August?  A.  I  seen  him  go  in  the  day  he  was  put  in  as  police- 
man, and  stay  there  half  an  hour. 

Q,  That  was  last  August?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  August  of  this  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  your  sister  was  keeping  the  house  at  that  time  ast 
disorderly-house?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  remember  when  it  was  reported  that  Dr.  Parkhurst 
was  making  a  trip  to  the  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  reverend  doctor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  pointed  him  out  to  you?  A.  Well,  I  seen  him;  I 
spoke  to  him. 

Q.  Well,  before  you  ever  saw  the  doctor,  did  any  one  describe 
him  to  you?  A.  The  second  day,  the  man  of  headquarter 
arrested  madames,  and  come  to  me  if  a  man  so  and  so  comes  iBi 
you  look  out  for  Dr.  Parkhurst 
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Q.  Who  said  that?    A.  Detective  Sullivan. 

Q.  Did  he  describe  the  doctor's  appearance  to  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  doctor  went  into  your  house,  you  should 
look  out  for  him,  is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  wardman  went  around  to  other  houses 
or  to  madames  and  described  the  doctor  to  them?  A.  I  think 
so;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  think  so;  di  dyou  hear  about  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  wasn't  it  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  there  that 
the  detective  —  the  wardman  —  went  around  to  all  the  houses 
to  warn  them  against  Dr.  Parkhurst?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  don't  yon  know  that  all  the  madames  in  that 
precinct  paid  for  protection  to  the  police?  A.  Every  one  of 
them  that  I  can  swear  to. 

Q.  Yes,  every  one  of  them,  in  that  precinct;  you  paid  pro- 
tection to  the  police  for  every  day  you  ever  had  a  house  in  that 
precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  every  captain  that  was  in  that  precinct  while  you 
were  there?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  say  there  were  four  captains  while  you  were 
there,  were  there  not;  while  you  were  there,  there  were  four 
captains  in  tliat  precinct?    A.  There  was  five  since  I  knew  it 

Q.  Well,  Brogan  was  the  first;  was  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  followed  Brogan?  A,  You  know  that  just  as  well  as 
I,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  say  I  know  it  just  as  well  as  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  rather  hear  you  tell  it,  Mrs.  Hermann;  you  know 
I  am  not  allowed  to  tell  everything  I  know;  why,  you  know 
the  public  records  have  it,  Mrs.  Hermann;  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that    (No  answer.) 

Senator  O'Connor. —  You  are  under  no  moral  or  any  other 
obligation  to  screen  these  people  here.  You  are  to-day  practi- 
cally a  pauper,  and  you  have  had  their  constant  raids  on  you. 
I  do  not  see  why  you  should  have  any  hesitation  in  giving  them 
right  up  to  justice.  They  never  supported  you.  They  have 
hunted  you  from  pillar  to  post,  and  got  every  dollar  you  have 
ever  made  out  of  you;  and  why  you  should  screen  them  is  a 
mystery  to  me.  I  should  think  you  would  like  to  see  every  one 
in  State's  prison  where  they  ought  to  be. 

Q.  What  was  the  largest  sum  of  money  you  ever  paid  in  any 
one  month  for  police  protection,  or  for  any  one  purpose?     A. 
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When  I  opened  a  house  I  paid  so  much  —  well,  I  can  not  tell, 
large  money;  it  was  in  the  month  of  —  well,  to  say  the  truth 
I  don't  remember.  ^ 

Q  Did  you  ever  pay  as  high  as  f2,000  to  any  one  police 
official?    A.  I  can  not  tell  you  this. 

Q.  You  know  that  I  know  it,  isn't  that  it,  Mrs.  Hermann? 
A.  I  don't  know.  , 

Q.  M^ell,  you  won't  swear  you  did  not  pay  12,000  to  a  certain 
police  official,  will  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  won't  deny  under  oath  —  and  Mrs.  Hermann  you 
recognize  an  oath  —  you  have  a  religious  belief  have  you  not? 
A.  A  little  anyway. 

Q.  It  is  not  all  gone?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  believe  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  that  is, 
that  there  is  a  God  above,  don't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An*  you  believe  that  the  oath  that  you  have  taken  binds 
your  conscience,  even  though  you  have  kept  those  houses?  A. 
Mr.  Goff,  I  swear  it  I  know  nothing  about  this,  and  don't  do  it 
Q.  I  understand  you  very  well;  I  simply  want  to  get  on  the 
record  here  the  fact  that  you  recognize  the  obligations  of  your 
oath,  do  you  not;  will  you  answer  my  question,  please;  you 
recognize,  that  is,  you  believe  in  the  oath,  don't  you,  that  it  is 
binding  upon  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  down  for  your  own  sake;  now, 
Mrs.  Hermann,  vou  have  told  us  that  vou  know  that  by  testi- 
fying  here  you  can  purge  yourself  of  contempt;  well,  if  you  do 
not  testify  to  the  whole  truth  —  that  is  your  oath  —  you  swear 
to  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth? 
A.  Everything  T  say,  ]Mr.  GoiT,  is  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth, 
only  I  don't  say  what  you  want  I  should  say. 

Q.  New,  isn't  this  the  fact  that  you  ha^.o  got  a  feelini?  of 
friendship  for  this  particular  police  official  whose  name  you 
will  not  mention;  I  simply  want  to  get  your  reasons?  A.  M 
there  is  some  gentlemen  in  the  police,  you  must  save  him-.th^re 
is  no  reason  to  go  against  him. 

Q.  And  he  was  one  of  the  captains  in  that  precinct?    A.  I 
don't  know  it. 

Q.  Now  there  is  another  man,  another  policeman;  there  is 

another    policeman    here    who    is    not  a  high  official,  that  is 

Cooney;  now  you  knew  Cooney,  didn't  you?     A.  I  seen  him 

before. 

Q.  You  saw  him;  now  when  there  was  a  rumor,  when  there 
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was  a  report  that  you  were  subpoenaed  or  about  to  be  sub- 
poenaed to  come  before  the  Lexow  committee,  didn't  Derrigau 
call  upon  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  He  called  upon  you,  didn't  he?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  Mr.  Helrung's  leg  was 
broken,  you  go  and  see  Mr.  Helrung;  and  he  asked  me  if  I  was 
subpoenaed;  I  told  him  no. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  say  if  you  were,  subpoenaed;  what  did 
he  say  you  were  to  do?    A.  He  did  not  speak  about  it 

Q.  He  did  not  speak  any  more?  A.  He  was  speaking  about 
something,  and  I  told  me  he  treat  me  wrong. 

Q.  That  he  had  treated  you  wrong?    A.  And  he  took  money 
of  my  sister  to  treat  me  badly,  and  every  time  he  was  drunk 
he  went  over  and  sleeping  there;  and  he  told  me  yes,  before  me 
and  Mr.  Helrung; 
Q.  Derrigan  said  that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  every  time  he  was  drunk  he  went  to  your  sister  and 
slept  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  called  the  second  time  didn't  he  speak  about 
the  Lexow  committee?  A.  I  did  not  see  him  the  second  time  in 
the  house;  I  was  meeting  him  Sunday,  11  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; I  was  buying  a  paper  and  he  asked  me  if  I  was  subpoenaed; 
I  told  him  yes,  and  he  told  me  I  must  go  to  the  court;  and  I  was 
home« 

Q.  Did  he  say  you  were  to  go  to  the  court?  A.  He  told  me 
he  must  go  to  the  court  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  That  he  was  to  go  to  court  on  Sunday  morning?  A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  what  you  should  say 
Lexow  committee?  A.  No;  I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  subpoena, 
and  he  told  me  yes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  what  you  should  say 
before  the  Lexow  committee?    A.  Not  one  word. 
Q.  Carey  did  —  OflScer  Carey?    A.  I  don't  know  it. 
Q.  Didn't  Carey  see  you?    A.  I  don't  know  about  it 
Q.  Don't  you  remember  Carey  called  at  your  house  and  talked 
to  you  about  the  Lexow  committee?    A.  No;  he  was  not  in  my 
house  talking  about  the  Lexow  committee. 

Q.  Didn't  he  meet  you  and  talk  about  the  Lexow  committee? 
A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 
Q.  Well,  Carey  is  not  the  one  gentleman  on  the  police  force 
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whose  name  you  do  not  want  to  mention.  Is  he;  he  is  not  tlie 
man?   A.  Well,  I  don't  know  nothing  about  him  either. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Carey;  did  you  know  him  personallyT 
A.  I  know  him  to  see  him,  of  course. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  him  any  money?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember;  well,  now,  did  not  Carey  tell  y<ra 
that  you  had    better  go  way?    A,  No. 

Q.  Now  you  will  not  swear  that  Carey  did  not  tell  you  you 
had  better  go  away  from  New  York?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q,  Anyway,  up  to  the  yery  night  you  left  New  York  you  were 
perfectly  willing  to  come  before  this  committee  at  that  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  September,  wasn't  it;  September  ninth?  A.  The  ninth 
of  September. 

Q.  And  you  were  perfectly  willing  to  just  come  before  thii 
committee  and  tell  this  committee  everything  you  know,  just 
as  you  have  told  them  to-day?  A.  I  had  no  feeling  against 
nobody,  only  he  was  treating  me  mean  a  week  before  I  must 
come  here;  I  passed  before  my  sister's,  and  she  told  me  —  she 
called  me  bad  names;  she  is  sore  on  me,  and  she  told  me  the 
police  look  for  me  to  give  me  five  years,  for  I  can't  speak  any 
more;  and  I  am  very  quick,  and  I  went  right  away  to  the  station- 
house,  and  the  sergeant  was  in  the  desk ;  and  I  told  him,  "  Ser- 
geant, my  sister  tell  me  Peterman  was  there  and  wanted  me  to 
have  five  years  because  I  can  not  speak;  "then  the  wardman 
came  —  Peterman  came  and  told  the  sergeant,  "  Do  you  know 
her?  "  "  Yes;  she  is  the  sister  of  the  woman  that  keeps  a  cigar 
store;"  and  then  he  commenced  to  be  sassy;  he  told  me,  "Are 
you  crazy,  or  are  you  sick  ?  "  , 

Q.  The  sergeant  said?  A.  Yes;  "If  you  are  crazy  or  sick  I 
pay  a  doctor  for  you;  "  I  told  him,  "  Sergeant,  if  I  want  a  doctor 
I  can  have  a  doctor  myself,"  and  I  went  out  and  a  policeman 
folowed  me  all  the  time,  and  every  minute  would  say  I  would 
be  arrested. 

Q.  Out  on  the  street?    A.  On  the  street;  and  I  was  afraid  to 

go  out. 

Q.  Was  that  the  night  you  left  New  York?  A.  That  was  a 
week  before  I  come  to  the  committee. 

Q.  A  week  before  yon  were  to  cotae  to  the  committee?  A. 
To  come  to  the  committee. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  policeman  from  that  time  np  to  the  time 
you  left  New  York?    A.  Every  day,  of  course. 
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Q.  I  mean  did  you  talk  ¥ritli  them,  or  did  the  policemen  talk 
with  jou?    A.  Well,  I  talked  only  to  Denigan. 

Q.  Now^  during  that  week  did  Derrigan  advise  yon  to  leave 
Kew  York?    A.  No.  \ 

Q.  Well,  Derrigan  asked  yon  if  you  were  going  to  come  before 
the  committee?  A.  1  really  don't  remember  what  I  was  speak- 
ing to  liim;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  He  saw  you  several  times?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  very  nice 
to  me  since  he  heard  the  committee  was  here. 

Q.  Since  the  committee  has  been  here  he  has  been  very  nice 
to  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.  x 

Q.  You  made  up  your  mind  then  to  go  before  this  committee; 
you  had  nothing  to  conceal?  A.  I  had  only  for  the  police 
treated  me  mean,  and  every  time  said  they  wanted  to  arrest  me, 
and  for  this  reason  I  wanted  to  come  here. 

Q.  They  were  threatening  you  with  arrest?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  went  to  see  Mr.  Moss  here;  did  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  a  talk  with  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  3'ou  had  a  talk  with  this  man  here  that  I  point  my 
hand  to  (pointing  to  a  detective)?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  told  Mr.  Moss  everything;  he  took  down  your 
statement,  did  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir.  / 

Q.  He  wrote  dowu  yonr  statement;  now.  don't  you  know  that 
this  statement  that  was  taken  down  from  you  contains  the  name 
of  the  policeman  that  yon  did  not  want  to  mention  here?  A. 
I  can  read  no  English  and  don't  know  what  is  in  the  paper. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Mr.  Moss?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Wait  a  white;  Jet  me  see  if  we  can  not  come  to  an  under- 
standing—  well,  never  mind,  let  it  go;  I  respect  your  feelings, 
Mrs.  Hermann;  I  sympathize  with  your  condition;  let  it  go; 
poor  woman,  she  has  suffered  enough ;  I  only  want  to  know,  Mrs. 
Hermann,  now  I  want  you  to  tell  the  committee  the  truth  of 
this,  why  did  you  leave  New  York  after  you  got  the  subpoena; 
now,  I  have  not  pressed  you  upon  other  matters  that  you  did 
not  want  to  talk  about,  because  I  have  some  regard  for  your 
feelings,  but  I  do  want  you,  and  we  must  insist  upon  your  tell- 
ing us  the  truth  how  it  was  that  you  came  to  leave  New  York; 
just  tell  us  the  whole  truth;  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any- 
body; you  have  only  something  to  fear  in  case  you  do  not  tell 
as  the  troth?  A.  Well,  I  was  meeting  a  party  Sunday  night 
L.  524 
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Q.  Sunday  night  was  it?    A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  That  was  the  Sunday  night  you  were  to  come  here  to  the 
committee  on  the  following  Tuesday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  had  been  supoenaed  on  Saturday,  I  think,  wan 
it  not?    A.  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all  right;  you  were  to  meet  a  party,  you  say; 
what  party?    A.  I  don't  remember  who  it  was. 

Q.  How  did  you  go;  just  tell  us  all  about  it?  A.  Well,  I 
don't  know.  I 

Q.  Oh  now,  Mrs.  Hermann,  we  will  have  to  insist  upon  this 
we  have  treated  you  very  kindly  I  think  about  the  other  mat- 
ters; but  we  must  insist  upon  your  telling  us  this?  A.  Well, 
I  tell   you  I  am  too  old;  the  police  sent  me  away. 

Q.  The  police  sent  you  away?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  purse  of  money  subscribed  for  you;  some 
amount  of  money  subscribed  for  you  to  go  away?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  captain  gave  f400,  didn't  he?    A.  I  don't  know  it 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get?  A.  One  thousand  seven 
hundred  dollars.  i 

Senator  O'Connor. —  A  partial  restitution. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Partial,  only  partial. 

Q.  Well  now  who  gave  you  the  money?  A.  A  gentleman,  I 
never  seen  him,  and  I  don't  know  who  he  is. 

Q.  A  gentleman  you  have  never  seen,  and  you  don't  know 
who  he  is?    A.  No.  , 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all  right;  I  accept  that,  because  that  is  just 
the  way  in  which  it  would  be  likely  to  be  done;  did  he  go  to 
vour  house?    A.  No. 

Q.  Just  tell  me  all  about  it  and  I  won't  press  you  on  those 
other  matters;  I  won't  refer  to  the  other  matters  again  that 
you  do  not  want  to  talk  about,  and  I  know  you  must  be  tired, 
and  I  think  when  I  speak  to  the  committee  about  your  purging 
yourself  of  contempt,  I  think  when  we  have  a  private  consulta- 
tion and  tell  them  just  how  much  you  have  suffered  that  they 
mav  overlook  vour  refusal  to  tell  the  names  of  those  men  that 
you  want  to  protect ;  but  we  do  want  you  to  give  us  a  full  state- 
ment about  how  you  went  away;  and  the  sooner  you  do  it  the 
sooner  you  can  rest?    A.  Well,  it  is  all. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  all  about  it?  A.  The  money  was  offered  to  me, 
and  I  told  them  I  don't  want  any  money,  I  only  wanted  my 
expenses  that  I  should  go  away;   and  ?1,700  was  given  to  me, 
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and  after  the  gentleman  did  give  me  his  money,  I  asked  him 
who  gave  this  money,  if  Captain  Haughey  was  in  it,  and  he  told 
me  yes. 

Q.  If  Captain  Haughey  was  in  it?  A.  Yes;  and  if  the  police- 
man Derrigan  was  in  it,  and  he  told  me  yes;  and  I  told  him  the 
first  captain  I  had  was  in  it,  and  he  told  me  yes. 

Q.  Brogan?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  Ryan?  A.  Ryan,  too  was  among  the  people; 
that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  Was  that  in  your  house;  now  we  heard,  Mrs,  Hermann, 
that  you  left  this  house  at  midnight,  that  is,  on  Tuesday  night, 
the  night  before  you  went  away;  that  you  left  your  house  at 
midnight;  and  left  with  your  wrapper  on,  is  that  true?  A.  No, 
sir;  that  is  not  true. 

Q.  When  did  this  party  first  come  to  you,  this  person?  A. 
Sunday. 

Q.  On  Sunday?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  your  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  tell  me  what  he  said,  if  you  please?  A.  This  gentle- 
man, 1  don't  know  him ;  and  he  said  that  a  friend  of  mine  wanted 
to  soe  me,  and  I  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  parlor  to  talk  with  him?  A.  1  did  not 
see  nobody;  I  saw  lots  of  people,  and  that  is  all. 

Q.  After  he  told  you  that  in  your  house,  was  that  in  Sixth 
avenue?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  given  up  the  house  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was  Mr,  Helrung^s  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  attendng  him  as  nurse?  A.  Yes;  as  a 
housekeeper. 

Q.  His  leg  was  broken?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  man  came  in;  and  you  say  he  told  you  a  friend 
of  yours  wanted  to  see  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  the  friend  was;  oh,  you  might  as 
well  tell  the  whole  of  it,  Mrs.  Hermann,  and  we  will  get  through 
here;  and  you  will  have  the  whole  thing  off  of  your  hands;  we 
will  have  to  get  out  what  you  know;  and  you  had  better  tell 
us  the  whole  story;  you  have  been  doing  very  well?  A.  It  is 
all  what  I  know,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Well,  I  know,  but  I  simply  want  to  get  it  off  of  your  mind; 
this  is  not  against  you  at  all;  we  simply  want  to  get  it  for  our 
record  here;  now  did  he  tell  you  where  this  friend  was?  A.  I 
don't  know  myself  where  he  was. 
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Q.  Didn't  he  tell;  didn't  he  say  to  you  that  your  friend  was 
waiting  at  some  place  for  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  was  he  waiting  for  you?    A.  On  the  street 

Q.  Was  this  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening?  A.  About  11 
o'clock  at  night.  \ 

Q.  Had  you  retired  at  the  time  he  called ;  had  you  retired  to 
bed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  up  out  of  bed?  A.  Yes  —  no,  I  was  not 
in  bed.  ; 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  with  him?    A.  No,  sir! 

Q.  Didn't  you  ask  him  who  the  friend  was,  and  what  he 
wanted  with  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  going  to  go  out  at  11  o'clock  at  night 
to  meet  a  man?    A.  I  don't  think  it  was  11  o'clock,  but  about  10. 

Q.  You  were  not  going  out  on  the  street  to  meet  a  strange 
man,  were  you;  you  were  not  going  to  do  that?  A.  Well,  I  was 
meeting  some  parties,  and  of  course  — 

Q.  Wasn't  the  party  that  you  were  meeting  there;  isn't  he  one 
of  the  men  whose  names  you  have  refused  to  give  me?  A.  It 
was  about  12  there. 

Q.  About  12  men  in  the  street;  you  did  not  stop  talking  to  12 
men  in  the  street,  Mrs.  Hermann;  I  know  where  you  went  that 
night,  so  you  might  as  well  tell  us,  you  know?  A.  Well,  Mr. 
Goff  I  didn't  go  in  no  place;  and  I  seen  somebody  in  the  street 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  the  12  men  in  the  street?  A.  I  don't  know 
nothing  about  this;  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Well,  now,  let  me  ask  you  this,  were  the  men  that  yon 
talked  with  in  the  street  that  night  policemen,  or  connected 
with  the  police  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Twelve  of  them?  A.  I  can  not  say  exactly  how  much; 
but  there  was  so  much,  anyway. 

Q.  Was  that  in  Sixth  avenue,  about  Carmine  street?  A.  Up 
in  a  place  up  there. 

Q.  What  street  was  it  —  Washington  square?  A.  I  dont 
know  which  street  it  was,  really. 

Q.  Did  this  man  that  called  for  you,  did  he  take  you  to  the 
place  where  these  men  were?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  where  to  ftnd  them ;  now  you  told  cer 
tain  persons  all  about  this  thing,  and  we  will  have  It  out;  we 
will  have  it  sworn  to  here  upon  the  stand?  A.  Mr.  Goff,  nobody 
knows,  and  nobodv  can  swear  where  I  was  and  what  it  was. 

Q.  Nobody  knows  but  those  men  you  went  to  see;  they  know? 
A.  Of  course,  they  know. 
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Q.  Welly  suppose  that  one  of  them  has  squealed  and  told 
about  it;  what  do  you  say  to  that?    A.  I  don't  believe  it. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  he  has;  do  you  know  where  that  little 
French  restaurant  is  on  the  south  side  of  Washington  square, 
between  South  Fifth  avenue  and  Greene  street?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  You  know  where  that  church  is  on  the  south  side  of  Wash« 
ington  square,  with  the  illuminated  cross  at  night?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  opposite  that  church  you  met  those  men?  A. 
It  was  not 

Q.  Where  was  it  in  Washington  square;  did  you  go  into  the 
park;  now,  of  course,  we  know  it  was  in  Washington  square, 
Mrs.  Hermann?  A.  I  don't  remember;  I  can  not  tell  you  the 
street,  Mr.  Ooff,  sure. 

Q.  You  know  where  Oarabaldi's  statue  Is  In  Washington 
square,  don't  you;  don't  you  remember  going  by  Oarabaldi's 
statue  that  night  that  you  went  to  see  those  men?  A.  Well,  it 
was  about  that  way. 

Q.  Yes;  it  was  about  that  way;  well,  it  was  in  Washington 
park,  anyway;  I  remember  Washington  park  before  that  road 
was  cut  through;  do  you  remember  that?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  not  here  then?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  was  all  trees;  you  know  the  road  that  runs  through 
South  Fifth  avenue  under  the  marble  arch?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  that  road  that  night,  don't  you  remember,  toward 
the  marble  arch?  A.  If  I  tell  you  it  I  say  I  don't  tell  you  the 
truth;  I  don't  know  where  it  was. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  part  of  the  park  it  was?  A.  It  was 
not  in  the  park. 

Q.  Then  you  know  the  street?    A.  No,  really  I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  was  one  of  the  streets  leading  off  the  Square?  A.  Well, 
never  mind  so  long  as  I  seen  somebody. 

Q.  I  know;  but  we  will  have  to  insist  upon  that?  A.  Well, 
Mr.  Goff,  if  I  wanted  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  can  not  tell  you;  I 
don't  know  the  number  and  can  not  tell  what  it  is  really. 

Q.  Let  us  be  reasonable  with  each  other;  we  have  got  along 
very  well  so  far,  althoup:h  you  told  me  you  did  not  like  to  meet 
me  at  first,  you  remember  that;  you  don't  think  I  am  such  a  bad 
fellow?    A.  I  am  sorrv  vet  to  meet  vou. 

Q.  You  are  sorry  yet;  well,  I  thought  I  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing quite  an  impression  upon  you;  I  would  like  to  be  a  friend, 
Mrs.  Hermann;  I  would  like  to  be  your  friend  here;  I  have  tried 
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to  be  your  friend,  but  if  I  be  your  friend  you  most  be  mine. 
A,  Well,  Mr.  Goff,  I  told  you  all  what  I  know- 

Q.  Tell  me  just  when  you  left  your  house  at  Sixth  aTenue, 
that  is  near  Carmine  street?  A.  Monday  morning  I  go  awtj 
at  0  o'clock. 

Q.  You  went  away  Monday  morning  at  6  o'clock?  A  Tei, 
sir.  » 

Q.  And  after  you  left  those  men  on  the  street  that  night  yoi 
went  back  and  prepared  to  leave  on  Monday  morning?  A  Yes, 
sir} 

Q.  Where  did  you  buy  your  ticket?  A.  I  did  not  buy  it 
myself.  .'  ( 

Q   Who  bought  the  ticket  for  you?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  The  ticket  was  given  to  you  that  night,  wasn't  it?  A  A 
gentleman  whom  I  don't  know  and  never  seen  him  before. 

Q.  He  gave  you  the  ticket  for  Montreal?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  ticket  for?    A.  For  Albany. 

Q.  Did  you  go  by  the  8  o'clock  train  to  Albany  next  morning 
from  the  Grand  Central  depot?    A.  Twelve  o'clock  at  night 

Q.  Twelve  o'clock  at  night?  A.  I  left  my  house  6  o^clock  in 
the  morning,  and  12  o'clock  at  night  I  took  the  train. 

Q.  Where  did  you  spend  the  time  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  12  o'clock  at  night?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  did  not  remain  going  around  the  streets,  did  yon? 
A.  I  was  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  You  were  in  Philadelphia;  did  you  go  from  your  house  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning  direct  to  Philadelphia?    A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  your  house  when  you  left  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning?     A.  It  was  to  Newark. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  here  to  Court  land  street?  A.  I  don't 
know  which  street  I  went. 

Q.  There  was  somebody  with  you ;  you  did  not  know  the  way 
yourself?  A.  A  gentleman  what  I  never  seen  was  with  me. 

Q.  A  gentleman  you  never  saw  before;  I  want  to  ask  you  did 
you  go  out  to  that  little  place  in  West  Hoboken?    A.  What? 
Q.  You  know  where  Hoboken  is?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  know  where  the  monastery   is  out  there;  that  big 
building?    A.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  out  to  Hoboken?     A.  No. 
Q.  Wasn't  there  a  woman  that  washed  for  yon,  or  worked  fof 
you  one  time,  living  out  there?    A.  Yes,  sir;  once. 
Q.  Was  you  ever  out  to  her  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  that  before  you  left  with  this  strange  gentleman? 

A*   jL  6S« 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  her  house  after  you  left  your  own  house 
tit  6  o'clock  in  the  morning?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  sending  a  bouquent  of  flowers  to  Mr. 
Helrung?    A.  It  was  not  me. 

Q.  Well,  I  know  it  was  very  thoughtful  of  you;  do  you  remem- 
ber that  bouquet  of  flowers  you  sent  to  Mr.  Helrung  on  his 
birthday;  poor  man,  he  was  in  bed  with  a  broken  leg;  do  you 
remember  that?  A.  It  was  not  myself;  but  it  was  the  same 
day. 

Q.  But  you  know  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  when  you  sent  that  bouquet  of 
flowers?  -A.  In  Montreal. 

Q.  And  you  sent  word  down  here  to  have  that  bouquet  of 
flowers  sent  to  Mr.  Helrung,  didnt  you,  on  his  birthday?  A. 
I  don't  know;  it  can  be. 

Q.  You  forget  all  about  it;  you  see  we  know  now  a  little,  and 
▼e  found  out  by  that  bunch  of  roses  where  you  were?  A. 
(Witness  laughs),  there  was  a  ^'nui  message  in  ^hat. 

Q.  Yes;  it  was  a  kindly  message;  well,  now  when  you  went 
to  Montreal  did  you  flrst  go  to  the  Hotel  Richelieu?    A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  all?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  bo^el  «1icl  yon  Hrst  '/o  lo?    A.  Tlic  Queens  Hotel. 

Q.  Did  this  strange  man  go  with  you  to  Montreal?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  he  go  with  you ;  you  went  to  Newark,  you  say, 
first,  early  in  the  morning;  how  long  did  you  stop  in  Newark? 
A  Two  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  this  strange  man  stay  with  you  there  during  that  time? 
A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Did  he  leave  you  in  Newark?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  $1,700  on  Sunday  night  when  you  went  to 
meet  this  man  in  the  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  you  got  the  ?1,700?  A.  I  met  a  man  I 
don't  know  him  at  all. 

Q.  Where  was  it  he  gave  the  money  to  you?  A.  I  really  don't 
remember  where  I  got  it. 

Q.  Don't  you    remember?    A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  got  it  before  you  left  New  York  anyway,  did  you 
not?    (The  witness  nods  her  head  in  the  affirmative.) 

Q.  You  won't  deny  you  got  that  |1,700  before  you  left  New 
York?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Goflf,  all  I  have  to  say  I  received  |1,700; 
only  I  can't  tell  where  I  had  it  i 

Q»  Did  yon  receive  It;  n^  '^  Vt\  dXii.  i^"^ 
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receiye  it  the  Sunday  night  yon  went  to  meet  theae  menT   A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  it  the  next  morning;  tell  me  when  you 
received  it,  then  I  will  stop  at  that?  A.  I  don't  know  if  it  was 
the  next  day  or  day  after. 

Q.  On  Monday  or  Tuesday?    A.  I  think  it  was  Monday. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  know  if  it  was  in  Newark  or  New  York; 
you  say  you  went  to  Newark  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  yon 
must  have  got  it  in  Newark?    A.  I  was  back  to  New  York. 

Q.  You  came  back  to  New  York  from  Newark?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  Newark  for?    A.  To  pass  my  time. 

Q.  That  is,  this  strange  man  asked  you  to  go  there  to  keep 
out  of  the  way,  did  he  not?  A.  I  had  two  or  three  men, 
strangers. 

Q.  Well  now,  you  got  this  |1,700  on  the  condition  that  you 
would  go  away  and  not  go  before  the  Lexow  committee;  ii 
not  that  the  fact?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Well,  you  knew  some  of  those  men  that  you  met  on  the 
street  on  Sunday  night,  did  you  not?  A.  I  can  not  remember 
any  more.  I 

Q.  Y'ou  knew  some  of  their  faces  when  you  saw  them?  A. 
Well,  it  was  verv  dark. 

Q.  Yes,  but  you  recognized  their  faces?  (The  witness  lau^ 
but  does  not  answer.) 

Q.  Briefly  tell  me  —  for  I  want  to  get  through  for  to-night— 
briefly  tell  me,  you  came  back  from  Newark  to  New  York,  and 
how  long  did  you  remain  in  New  York?  A.  I  went  away  wifli 
the  train  at  12  o'clock. 

Q.  On  Monday  night  or  Tuesday?    A.  On  Monday  night 

Q.  From  the  Grand  Central  depot?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  on  the  night  express  to  Montreal,  or  to 
Albany?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  in  Albany  any  length  of  time?  A.  Yes;  tt 
hour  or  two.  * 

Q.  And  then  you  took  the  train  from  Albany  on  to  Montreal? 
A.  Y'es,  sir.  i 

Q.  The  next  train;  this  strange  man  that  you  never  saw 
before  was  with  von  all  this  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  went  to  Montreal  did  he?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  leave  you  in  Albany?  A.  I  can  not  tell  yon,  Mr. 
GofY;  if  I  tell  you  I  tell  you  a  lie. 

Q.  That  man's  name  you  won't  tell  me?    A.  Na 
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Q.  When  did  yon  first  meet  Mr.  Hall?  A.  Well,  I  met  him 
SlondayJ 

Q.  Yoa  dan't  know  where  jon  first  met  him?  A.  I  met  him 
4nrt  in  New  York;  but  I  don't  know  if  he  is  Mr.  Hall  or  what 
ketaL  I 

Q»  That  is  a  name  he  went  by?    A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  That  is  the  name  he  registered  under?    A.  I  suppose;  1 
dont  know  his  name. 

Q.  Yes;  Mr.  Hall  went  to  you  that  Sunday  night  and  told 
jun  Sfiniir  friends  of  youir  wanted  to  see  yea;  is  noi  that  a  faott 
A.  No. 
Q.  Where  did  you  first  meet  him?    A.  On  the  street 
Q.  He  was  one  of  the  men  on  the  street  that  you  went  to 
meet?    A.  I  don't  know  it  was  him;  it  was  somebody  I  never 
in  my  life. 
Q.  I  know;  but  this  Mr.  Hall  that  afterward  went  with  yoa 
^  ti  Montreal  and  to  Chicago,  he  was  one  of  the  men  that  you 
Mt  on  the  street  that  night;  was  he  not?    A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  You  won't  swear  he  was  not?    A.  I  did  not  speak  to  him 
4at  way  anyway. 

Q.  I  ajsk  you,  Mrs.  Hermann,  if  Mr.  Hall,  the  man  that  went 
lith  you  to  Montreal  and  to  Chicago,  and  that  registered  under 
tttt  name  with  you  in  Montreal  and  Chicago,  was  not  one  of  the 
men  that  you  saw  on  the  street  that  Sunday  night?  A.  I  seen 
Um  in  the  street;  but  I  did  not  speak  to  him  there. 

Q.  He  is  one  of  the  men  you  saw  upon  the  street,  is  he  not? 
A.  I  saw  him  there;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  he  represented  the  police?    A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  He  was  not  a  friend  of  yours,  and  you  never  met  him 
before;  was  he?    A.  (The  witness  shakes  her  head  but  does  not 
nwwer.)  , 

Q.  You  did  not  elope  with  him,  did  you ;  and  he  did  not  stop 
In  the  same  hotel  at  Chicago,  did  he?  A.  I  don't  know  hiis 
Dime;  and  I  don't  know  the  man. 

Q.  He  did  not  put  up  in  the  same  hotel  that  you  put  up  in 
Chicago?    A.  If  he  was  in  the  same  hotel? 

Q.  You  were  in  the  same  hotel  in  Chicago,  were  you?  A. 
Tea,  sir.*  ' 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  same  hotel  in  Montreal?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  the  Queens?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
L.  525 
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Q.  Didn't  you  change  from  the  Queens  in  Montreal  to  another 
hotel?    A.  No,  &ir. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  how  was  it  yon  came  to  leaTe 
Montreal  and  go  to  Chicago?    A.  I  did  not  like  the  place. 

Q.  It  was  too  slow  in  Montreal;  wasn't  it?  (J!be  witneai 
laughs,  but  does  not  answer.) 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Chicago  —  let's  see  —  your  hotd  wai 
not  yery  far  from  the  Palmer  House,  was  it?  A.  I  d«it  know 
about  Chicago. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  the  Palmer  House;  that  big  hotd  there? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  not  very  far  where  you  stopped;  a  little  distance 
away  from  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mrs.  Hermann,  you  met  a  number  of  old  faces  there 
in  Chicago,  didn't  you;  faces  you  knew  in  New  York?  A.  Yet, 
sir. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  —  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  truth, 
which  do  you  think,  Chicago  or  New  York,  is  the  finest  dtj? 
A.  New  York. 

Q.  And  those  ladies  that  you  met  in  Chicago^  old  friends  that 
you  had  seen  in  New  York  here,  didn't  they  think  New  York 
was,  after  all,  the  best  city  off  the  two?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  they  ask  you  how  the  Lexow  committee  was  get- 
ting on?    (The  witness  laughs.) 

Q.  Did  they?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  were  all  there  in  Chicago  taking  a  recess  until 
the  Lexow  committee  would  get  through,  weren't  they;  tliere 
were  quite  a  number  there,  weren't  there?  A.  Yes^  sir;  fr«a 
all  over  New  York. 

Q.  By  the  way;  that  puts  me  in  mind,  when  yon  speak  about 
all  over  New  York ;  do  you  remember  the  time  you  wanted  to 
open  a  house  in  tthe  Tenderloin?    A.  Yesw 

Q.  Well,  their  prices  were  pretty  high  up  there  in  the  Tende^ 
loin,  were  they  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  higher  than  down  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct  for 
a  house;  now,  for  instance,  a  house  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct 
that  you  would  have  to  pay  f300  initiation  fee,  you  would  haTe 
to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  for  that  house  in  the  Tenderloin, 
would  you  not?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  is  the  sum  that  was  asked  you,  a  thonsand  dollars, 
was  it  not?   A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
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Q.  And  what  street  was  that  house  in;  Twenty-seventh,  waa 
it  not?    A.  One  hundred  and  twelve  Thirty-sixth  street 

Q.  Thirly-sizth  street?    A.  Thirty-second  street 

Q.  What  was  the  number?    A.    One  hundred  and  twelve. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  twelve  West  Thirty-second  street?  A. 
Ten;  112. 

Q.  Just  a  little  west  of  Sixth  avenue?    A.  Yea 

Q.  What  was  the  rent  of  that  house?  A.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-three  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Well,  it  had  been  used  for  that  business  before?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  ^ 

Q.  Well,  did  you  get  a  lease?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  before  yon  opened  you  had  to  see  somebody?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see?  A.  One  night  the  wardraan  of  the  sta- 
tion house  came  to  me;  and  he  was  very  sassy;  and  asked  if  I 
was  running  this  place. 

Q.  He  was  saucy?  A.  Yes;  I  told  him  yes;  he  told  me  if  1 
don't  know  the  rules  of  the  precinct;  and  I  told  him,  yes;  well, 
he  says,  you  know  very  well  you  cannot  move  into  here  until 
you  see  the  captain.  * 

Q.  That  you  could  not  move,  or  open  there  until  you  saw  the 
captain?  A.  I  told  him  I  don't  know  whether  I  want  to  keep 
the  house  or  whether  I  want  to  let  it;  he  said  the  best  I  have 
to  do  is  to  move  out  the  furniture;  the  furniture  was  in;  I  told 
him  why;  he  said  you  cannot  live  very  decent;  you  know  it  is 
a  house  of  that  kind  all  the  time;  I  said  I  don't  ask  you  that; 
that  is  not  your  business;  then  he  was  very  sassy,  and  he  go 
away;  and  the  next  day  he  look  all  over  for  me,  and  of  course 
I  did  not  want  to  see  him;  and  then  he  sent  me  word  by  the 
Frenchman  that  he  wanted  to  see  me;  and  he  came  in  the 
house  and  was  very  friendly  that  day;  he  was  sassy  the  second 
time;  and  he  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  open  a  house;  and  I  told 
him  I  don't  know;  I  put  only  my  furniture  tliere,  and  I  will 
try  to  let  the  place  furnished;  then  he  told  me,  if  you  want  to 
open  a  house  everything  will  be  all  right. 

Q.  Everything  what?  A.  Everything  will  be  all  right;  I 
asked  him  how  much  it  was;  he  told  me  $2,000. 

Q.  Two  thousand  dollars?  A.  I  told  him  I  never  had  $2,000 
to  open  a  house;  then  of  course  he  came  from  $2,000  to  $1,000. 

Q.  He  came  down  from  $2,000  to  $1,000?  A.  To  $1,000;  and 
he  asked  me  $100  a  month. 
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Q.  And  flOO  a  month?  A.  Tes;  and  if  I  was  make  me  good 
business  I  should  give  him  |1,000  afterwards. 

Q.  That  is  if  you  made  good  business  you  should  pay  the  other 
f  1,000  afterward?  A.  Yes;  then  everything  was  arranged  with 
him,  and  I  must  pay  him  the  Thursday;  the  money  was  not  in 
the  house  and  Thursday  I  was  to  pay;  in  the  meantime  the  banks 
was  closed,  and  they  don't  have  any  money  in  the  banks;  there 
was  30  or  60  days  in  the  banks  to  get  the  money  out;  anyway 
I  asked  Mr.  Helrung  if  he  wanted  to  lend  me  the  money;  and 
he  told  me  no;  he  did  not  want  me  to  be  in  such  business;  and 
then  he  go  away  with  me;  and  of  course  I  hadn't  such  money; 
and  the  banks  were  closed;  and  I  had  only  |300;  and  I  was  with 
him,  and  he  took  me  in  a  little  room. 

Q.  In  the  station-house?    A.  In  the  station-house;  and  I  told 
him;  I  said,  "  Mr.  Burns  — " 

Q.  Wardman  Burns?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me,  he  said,  take  a 
seat;  he  was  very  nice  to  me;  I  said  here  I  can  have  only  one 
money;  I  have  f300,  and  |50  for  a  month;  well,  he  sa^d,  yoa 
have  diamonds,  put  them  in  hock  a  month;  I  told  him  no,  I  do 
not  want  to  do  it ;  he  said  the  captain  is  very  bad  off  for  money 
and  you  go  straight  and  bring  the  f  1,000 ;  and  I  was  never  there 
any  more;  and  I  paid  the  rent  six  months,  rent  in  advance  — 1 
paid  the  first  month  and  the  last  month. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  of  the  precinct  at  that  time?  A  He 
is  changed  now;  I  never  see  the  captain. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  name?  A.  I  sometimes  hear;  I  don*t 
remember  his  number;  I  don't  remember  the  captain;  I  only 
seen  Burns. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?    A.  A  year  ago. 

Q.  A  year  ago  last  summer?    A.  Yes;  that  was  in  July. 

Q.  July,  1893?    A.  Yes.  ! 

Q.  That  was  the  time  when  there  was  a  panio  here  among 
the  banks,  and  they  all  wanted  notice?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  they  would  give  money  out  of  their  savings  banks? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  Mrs.  Hermann,  I  know  you  must  be  tired  now;  I 
want  to  let  you  away  as  soon  as  possible  but  I  want  to  ask  yon 
a  question ;  who  employed  Mr.  Daly  over  in  Jersey  to  stop  you 
from  coming  to  New  York?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  did  not  employ  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  him  any  money?    A.  Na 

Q.  He  tried  to  get  some  money  from  you?    A.  He  never  asked 
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me  for  it;  he  asked  me  for  $500  if  I  go  there;  I  told  him  I  don't 
want  you  to  keep  me  in  trouble;  he  said,  you  have  bail,  I  can 
get  you  out;  he  said,  haye  you  (500. 

Q.  That  is,  he  would  take  you  out  on  bail  if  you  gave  (600? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  you  did  not  want  to  give  up  (500?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  he  tell  you  who  employed  him  or  engaged  him  to 
go  there?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  him?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  that  a  lawyer  would  meet  you  at  Jersey 
aty?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  when  Hall  telegraphed  from  Chicago  that  you 
had  left  by  the  Pennsylvania,  you  knew  that  you  exi)ected  to 
meet  somebody  there,  didn't  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see 
anybody  before  I  went  away  from  Chicago. 

Q.  Hall  had  left  Chicago,  hadn't  he?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  did 
not  see  him. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  stop  right  here  to-night. 

The  Chairman  (O'Connor). —  Do  you  want  the  witness  in  the 
morning? 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  witness  is  yet  with  the  committee,  sir. 

The  Witness. —  Mr.  Goff,  let  me  go  home  to-day? 

Q.  You  would  like  to  go  home  to-day,  would  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  you  are  under  subpoena  here  —  well,  we  will 
send  —  you  had  rather  go  home,  would  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (O'Connor). —  Let  some  sergeant-at-arms 
attend  her. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  will  send  one  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  see  you 
won't  be  annoyed  or  troubled,  and  you  will  be  here  in  the  morn- 
ing, won't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  tired  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Well,  all  right,  Mrs.  Hermann,  we  will  adjourn. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  question  is  whether  or  not  she  will 
be  purged  of  contempt  of  this  committee,  will  depend  upon 
keeping  away  from  the  parties  that  have  been  using  her  the  way 
they  have. 

Mr.  Goff. —  These  people  can  not  do  anything  for  you,  and 
the  Lexow  committee  is  not  going  to  adjourn,  and  you  are  in 
trouble,  and  the  Lexow  committee  will  do  what  is  right  with 
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you,  provided  you  do  what  is  right  by  the  law  and  that  is  all  yoa 
are  asked  to  do? 

The  Witness. —  I  was  right.  I  told  you  everything;  and 
every  word  I  told  you  is  the  trutlL 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  haven't  any  doubt  about  that  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  what  you  have  told  me  but  what  you  have  no<l 
told  me. 

The  Witness.—  Well,  Mr.  Goff,  if  you  kill  me  I  don't  say  it 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  did  not  bother  about  the  other  things,  but  what 
we  are  interested  in  is  about  your  departure  from  New  Ycwk; 
I  don't  care  about  the  other. 

The  Witness. —  I  told  you  ju«t  what  it  Is. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  know;  it  is  all  right  Mr.  Senator,  we  wiU 
adjourn. 

The  Chairman  (O'Connor). —  All  witnesses  supboenaed  to  be 
here  to-day  will  be  here  at  half -past  10  o'clock  to-morrow  sharp; 
and  you,  Mrs.  Hermann  are  still  in  charge  and  can  go  to  your 
house  and  remain  there.  Don't  let  these  other  people  come 
around,  because  if  they  do  it  might  result  in  trouble  to  yoa. 
We  feel  disposed  to  help  you  out  of  the  situation. 


Proceedings  of  the  fifty-eighth  session  of  tlie  committee, 
November  3,  1894  at  10  :  30  a.  m. 

Present — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  Cuth- 
bert  W.  Pound,  George  W.  Robertson  and  Edmund  O'Connor. 
John  W.  Goff  and  Frank  Moss,  of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Goff  and  Mr.  Stenographer,  I  desire 
to  make  another  short  statement  in  reference  to  an  article 
which  I  see  in  this  morning's  Mercury.  The  communication! 
that  I  received  was  not  shown  to  a  living  man,  neither  to  coun- 
sel for  this  committee  nor  to  any  member  of  the  committee. 
Judge  Jerolomon  produced  in  my  office  the  printed  copy  of  the 
letter,  as  I  said  yesterday  published  in  the  News,  but  as  a  fact 
it  was  in  the  Mercury.  After  Judge  Jerolomon  showed  me  that 
publication  I  then  produced  the  letter  at  his  request  out  of  my| 
pocket,  which  was  the  first  time  anybody  outside  of  myself  had 
seen  the  original  letter.  Certainly  after  its  publication  there 
could  not  have  been  anything  private  or  confidential  about  the 
letter. 
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Senator  Pound. —  As  I  understand,  the  letter  related  solely 
to  a  civil  justice's  court  and  was  not  in  the  research  of  the 
investigation  of  this  committee  anyway. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  true.  It  relates  to  the  court  of 
which  Judge  Jerolomon  was  justice  and  to  his  official  acts,  and 
not  to  the  acts  of  any  person  connected  with  any  one  of  the 
departments  which  under  the  resolution  we  are  authorized  to 
investigate.  j 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  was  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  , 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  An  official  document,  practically. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  Then  Mr.  Lexow,  may  I  say,  yon  had  in  your 
possession  what  appeared  to  be  the  original  letter,  and  yet  — 

Chaiman  Lexow. — ^It  bore  all  the  stamp  of  authenticity 
about  it  I 

Mr.  GoflP. — ^And  yet  at  the  same  time  there  was  produced  to 
you  a  newspaper  with  the  letter  published  in  the  newspaper. 

Chairman  Lexow. — That  is  a  fact 

Mr.  Goflf. — So  there  must  have  been  sent  to  the  newspapers 
a  copy  of  the  letter  that  was  sent  to  you. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  refused  to  produce  the  letter  to  Judge 
Jerolomon  when  he  first  asked  for  it,  and  only  produced  it  after 
he  showed  me  this  publication  in  the  paper.  Are  you  ready  to 
proceed: 

Matilda  Hermann,  recalled  and  further  examined  by  Mr. 
GoflP,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  GoflP. — ^I  want  to  have  this  witness  make  the  statement  she 
has  made  to  me: 

Q.  Now,  Mrs.  Hermann,  I  wish  you  to  make  a  statement  of 
what  you  have  stated  to  me  in  your  own  way,  without  any 
questions  on  it?  A.  I  seen  in  the  paper  this  morning  every- 
body denying  what  I  said,  and  Judge  Hogan  wanted  to  indict 
me;  I  am  not  afraid  of  him  indicting  me,  because  whatever  I  say 
is  the  truth;  or  of  Judge  Smyth  either;  and  every  word  I  did 
say  about  receiving  the  money  was  the  truth,  for  the  police 
gave  me  $1,700  to  go  away;  it  must  be  the  truth;  it  did  not  make 
me  go  away. 

Q.  You  are  not  afraid?  A.  No,  sir,  to  nobody;  I  tell  to 
everybody  just  what  I  tell  to  you,  and  everythini^  is  the  truth 
and  plenty  more. 
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Q.  There  was  more?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  not  afraid  about 
what  this  Judge  Hogan  or  Recorder  Smyth  say;  and  am  not 
afraid  to  face  anybody  in  the  city  of  New  York;  and  I  oin 
proye  eyery  word. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  think  that  after  you  face  Mr.  Gofl  you  can  face  any- 
body else?  A.  I  am  not  afraid  of  anybody;  for  everytiiing  I 
told  was  the  truth;  and  they  gaye  me  flJOO,  as  I  said  on  tbe 
standi  for  me  to  go  away;  I  did  not  steal  the  money;  I  have  it 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  On  that  point,  Mrs.  Hermann,  here  is  Captain  Byan  in 
€Ourt;  did  you  see  Captain  Byan  that  night  that  you  went  away? 
A.  Mr.  Goff,  I  can  not  tell  you;  I  saw  lots  of  men  that  I  doat 
remember  who  it  is;  and  I  can  not  swear  false  because  I  doat 
know  who  the  men  were;  I  only  seen  them  once  on  the  street 
the  eyening;  and  that  is  all;  I  do  say  though  I  neyer  speak  tD 
him,  and  neyer  seen  him  near  me. 

Q.  Well,  the  man  that  brought  you  there  and  told  you— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me  that  Captain  Byan  was  there,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  was  there.  » 

Q.  Among  those  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  some  of  those  men  sitting  on  the  curbstone, 
weren't  there?    A.  They  were  sitting  on  the  sidewalk;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  told  how  much  money  Captain  P.rogan  put  into 
this  11,700?  A.  I  cannot  tell  you  Mr.  Goff;  I  don't  know;  I 
received  the  money;  I  received  f  1,500  at  once,  and  I  received 
f200  afterward;  but  I  don't  know  how  much  money  each  one 
have  pay;  I  can  swear  to  everybody  putting  something  in. 

Q.  That  is,  everybody  that  was  interested  in  getting  you  away 
put  something  in?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  person  that  I  called  Hall,  yesterday,  that  accom- 
panied you,  he  went  with  you  to  see  that  you  did  not  come  back? 
A.  I  never  spoke  about  this  to  him;  I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  He  accompanied  you;  this  man  went  with  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  I  don't  know  him;  but  I  don't  know  if  this  is  the  name; 
and  I  never  asked  or  question  him  on  the  money. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Goff,  it  has  been  suggested  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  here,  that,  inasmuch  as  these  threats  have 
been  made,  if  they  have  been  made,  it  might  just  as  well  be 
put  upon  the  records  that  you  are  instructed  by  the  committtt 
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to  defend  any  witnesses  against  whom  any  attempted  indict- 
ment should  be  secured,  or  any  threats  made. 

Mr.  Oofl. —  It  shall  be  my  pleasure,  Mr.  Senator,  to  defend 
any  witness  in  any  court  that  may  be  indicted  for  any  offense 
growing  out  of  or  referring  to  any  testimony  given  by  such 
witness  before  the  committee. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  is,  where  you  are  satisfied  they 
have  testified  to  the  truth. 

Mr  Goff. — ^Yes,  of  course;  or  even  where  I  am  satisfied  that 
even  though  the  indictment  may  have  been  originally  well 
founded,  that  if  such  prosecution  now  takes  place,  prompted 
by  malice  or  spite,  on  account  of  the  testimony,  I  shall  do  what 
I  can.  * 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Yes;  that  is  right 

Q.  Now,  Mrs  Hermann,  you  have  heard  the  Chairman  instruct 
the  counsel  here,  and  it  will  be  our  duty  to  do  whatever  we  can 
to  defend  you  from  any  unjust  attack  by  anyone,  high  or  low? 
A.  Yes,  Mr.  Goff;  I  was  not  afraid  of  anybody;  if  the  law  is 
right,  I  am  not  afraid;  everything  I  say  is  the  truth;  I  do  not 
lie;  I  never  did. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  law  is  all  right,  madame,  but  the  trouble  is  some- 
times the  execution  of  it  is  wrong?  A.  I  see  Judge  Hogan,  and 
I  told  him  something  in  his  face  before  the  court;  I  am  not 
afraid  of  him;  he  know  very  well  who  made  me  come  back;  1 
don't  be  afraid  of  him;  it  was  a  year  ago;  Judge  Hogan  don't 
scare  me  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  That  is,  he  knows  who  made  you  come  back  from  Europe? 
A.  No,  sir;  he  never  made  me  come  back;  I  say  I  went  away  to 
save  the  police  a  year  ago,  and  in  my  sister's  case;  my  niece  was 
an  honest  girl,  and  the  police  said  she  was  a  criminal;  and  hear 
is  Mr.  Peterman,  and  I  ask  him;  Mr  Peterman,  this  is  a  shame, 
and  he  said,  "  Oh,  you  are  blowing." 

Q  Who  is  Peterman?  A.  This  man  here  (pointing  to  Officer 
Peterman.) 

Q.  That  is  all;  we  see  him?  A.  He  told  me  he  would  give 
me  five  years  prison,  this  man,  if  I  don't  keep  my  mouth  shut; 
and  he  is  the  same  man  in  the  Mercer  street  station-house, 
L.  526 
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don't  look  at  me;  you  cannot  look  at  me  straight;  you 
are  only  a  thief  and  a  loafer;  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  yon; 
I  am  not  afraid  I  told  you  that  before;  you  know  it  too;  andyoa 
received  money  of  my  sister;  and  I  came  to  her  door,  and  you 
was  to  my  sister  about  10  times,  and  I  know  it  and  can  proTQ 
it;  you  and  another  man,  when  I  speak  about  my  ndlce,  I  say 
the  police  is  ashamed  of  it,  if  a  policeman  has  a  child  and  has 
it  in  a  house  of  prostitution,  and  you  knew  it  and  you  policemen 
slept  with  her,  and  you  can  not  deny  it;   you  know. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  will  proceed. 

The  Witness. —  And  people  know  that  the  police  are  a  lot  of 
loafers  and  thieves  and  put  people  in  prison;  and  when  I  have 
f  2  and  licked  the  man  out,  and  if  I  don't  pay  him  the  policeman 
scolded  me  in  my  house.  Any  man  that  was  licked  by  the 
police  in  my  house  they  can  come  and  prove  whether  I  lie. 
Denial  in  the  paper,  I  don't  want  that;  but  everything  I  say 
is  the  truth.  I  keep  a  house,  and  my  word  is  the  truth,  and 
every  policeman  is  a  liar  and  I  can  prove  it.  Next  time  I  say 
you  don't  tell  lies  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Gott. —  Now,  so  far'  as  the  officers  here  who  are  under 
subpoena  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Hermann's  case  are  concerned- 
there  are  other  officers  here  under  subpoena  in  other  cases— 
but  those  officers  that  are  under  subpoena,  having  anything  td 
do  with  Mrs.  Hermann's  case  I  wish  they  would  leave  the 
court  room  until  they  are  called.    Do  not  leave  the  court 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Goff,  does  that  include  captains. 

Mr.  Goff.—  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  Mrs.  Hermann  have  you  any  money  in  the  bank 
now?    A.  No,  sir,  not  a  cent 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  you  were  ever  arrested? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  about  that  arrest  that  you  have  not  told 
us  of?  A.  The  first  time  I  was  arrested  I  had  a  girl  soliciting 
on  the  window. 

Q.  Soliciting  from  the  window  ?  A.  Yes ;  the  next  day  I  was 
In  Jefferson  Market  to  take  her  out;  then  the  judge  arrested  me. 

Q.  What  judge  was  that?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  name; 
the  policeman  pointed  to  me,  and  he  said,  "Here  is  the 
madame;"  the  policeman   called   me  —  the  judge   called  Bt 
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before  the  bar;  he  told  me  if  I  was  the  madame  of  the  house; 
I  told  him  I  was  the  housekeeper;  annd  then  he  held  me  in  |500 
bail;  I  don't  know  what  this  was;  I  was  three  days  in  Jefferson 
Market;  Mr.  Levy  Friend  came,  and  Mr.  Price  came  first,  and 
Mr.  Levy  Friend;  Reynolds  sent  me  Mr.  Price;  I  was  afraid 
they  could  not  take  me  out,  and  I  paid  f350  to  Mr.  Levy  Friend 
to  take  me  out 

Q.  When  you  say  Levy  Friend,  do  you  mean  Levy  &  Friend? 
A.  A  little  man. 

Q.  Levy  was  the  first  name?  A.  Manny  Friend;  then  I  was 
in  the  high  court  with  Recorder  Smyth;  and  never  any  of  my 
cases  was  tried  since. 

Q.  The  case  was  never  tried  since?  A.  No;  I  was  sent  before 
the  judge  and  my  case  was  never  tried;  and  the  policeman  did 
point  to  me  in  the  court,  and  told  him  I  was  the  madame;  and 
he  was  removed  the  next  day  up  town. 

Q.  Who  was  captain  of  the  precinct  then;  was  that  the  first 
captain?    A.  Mr.  Brogan. 

Q.  And  the  officer  was  removed  the  next  day?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
up  town;  you  can  see  with  the  recorder,  if  I  am  lying,  which 
officer  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  so  far  as  you  know,  Mrs.  Hermann  —  so  far  as  you 
know,  your  case  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  that  you 
have  spoken  of,  has  not  been  decided,  so  far  as  you  know? 
A.  The  first  case  I  was  never  before  the  judge,  and  I  was  not 
found  guilty  or  not  guilty;  and  the  papers  were  thrown  away, 
I  am  positively  sure;  if  any  one  wants  to  say  something  to  me 
I  can  prove  everything. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  case  against  your  sister;  we  asked  you 
yesterday  about  whether  Judge  Hogan  had  disposed  of  the 
case;  now,  of  course,  you  answered  that,  that  as  far  as  you  knew 
he  did  not  dispose  of  your  sister's  case?  A.  Well,  I  had  a  sum- 
mons to  go  there,  and  I  was  never  there,  and  I  don't  think  the 
case  can  be  disposed  of  before  I  was  there;  summons  was  out, 
and  one  for  me,  and  one  for  Mr.  Helrung,  and  one  for  Mr.  Cohen, 
and  we  was  never  there,  and  I  don't  think  the  case  can  be  dis- 
posed of;  and  the  last  words  that  Judge  Hogan  said  —  Mr.  Hel- 
rung was  in  court  with  Captain  Haughey  —  and  Judge  Hogan 
told  Captain  Haughey,  before  Mr.  Helrung,  "  If  I  want  you  I 
may  let  you  know,"  and  that  is  how  the  case  can  be  disposed  of. 

Q.  That  is  the  last  you  heard  of  it?  A.  That  is  the  last  I 
heard  about  the  case. 
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Mr.  Goff, —  Is  Captain  Haughey  in  court;  oflBcer,  has  Captjon 
Haughey  been  in  court  tMs  morning;  do  you  know  him?  (The 
oflSeer  leaves  the  court-room  to  find  the  captain.) 

Q.  Well,  nnow,  Mrs.  Hermann,  is  there  anything  in  relation 
to  your  testimony,  or  in  relation  to  your  keeping  those  houttB 
up  there  that  you  wish  to  speak  of  now,  that  I  have  not  asked 
you  about,  or  that  you  have  forgotten  to  speak  of;  if  there  is 
anything  you  wish  to  tell  us,  tell  this  committee  now,  Mrs. 
Hermann  ?  A.  Mr.  Goff,  if  I  wanted  to  tell  you  everything  I 
have  for  a  week;  and  I  don't  intend  to  stand. 

Q.  It  would  take  you  a  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pound. —  We  are  here  to  listen  to  what  you  have  to 
say  in  answer,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  men  who  were  robbed  or  com- 
plained of  having  been  robbed  in  any  of  your  houses?  A- 1 
only  know  that  man  that  the  case  was  before  Recorder  Smyth; 
he  told  he  gave  me  $10  and  I  did  not  give  him  the  change  back; 
it  is  not  so;  I  did  not  see  the  man  at  alL 

Q.  That  is  the  only  case?  A.  That  is  the  only  case;  and  I 
was  never  a  day  in  prison,  and  was  never  fined  nothing  since 
I  have  kept  a  house;  I  have  nothing  on  me  except  I  kept  a  house, 
since  I  was  29  years  old  I  kept  a  house. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  girls  ever  have  to  pay  money  to  police- 
men for  looking  out  of  the  windows,  or  going  out  on  the  street, 
do  you  know?    A.  The  time  I  was  in  my  house  I  paid  everything. 

Q.  You  paid  everything  for  your  girls?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  your  girls  walked  the  streets?  A.  Always  in  the 
house.- 

Q.  They  always  remained  in  the  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well  did  you  ever  hear  it  spoken  of,  or  know  anytMng 
•about  girls  who  walked  the  street  having  to  pay  money? 
A.  I  heard  say  so;  but  I  can  not  swear  to  it;  I  did  not  see 
Ihem. 

Q.  You  heard  the  girls  say  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  yourself?  A-  No^ 
«ir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  common  understood  thing  among  the  girls  that 
walked  the  streets  that  they  had  to  pay?    A.  Yes,  sir;  at  wie 
time  lots  of  girls  paid  money  to  Mr.  Blumenthal's  house. 

Q.  That  is  the  man  tbsA  gave  the  bond?    A.  Yes,  sir;  ttkt  Ii 
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what  the  girls  told  me,  and  I  am  pofiitively  sure,  only  I  don't 
see  it 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  about  24  girls  had  to  unite  to  make 

up  a  sum  for  a  policeman  there?    A.  One  day  a  gentleman's 

wife,  a  woman,  was  arrested,  and  he  came  to  me  and  Mr. 

Helrung  and  another  gentleman,  and  he  told  me  I  paid  every 

week  six  dollars  to  Blumenthal  on  that  account,  and  for  the 

other  wardman,  and  50  cents  for  him,  and  my  wife  is  arrested 

three  times  this  week;  and  then  the  man  complained  awful  bad 

about  it; 

Q.  That  is  in  the  same  precinct— one  of  the  precincts  in 
which  the  colored  women  testified  that  girls  paid  for  walking 
the  sidewalk?  A.  The  Eighth  and  Fifteenth  I  think  was  the 
precincts;  and  lots  of  girls  up  in  Wooster  street  in  a  house  are 
jnst  the  same;  and  every  one  are  in  there  every  night;  and  yes- 
terday there  was  15  or  20  girls  yet;  and  the  house  is  wide  open 
yet;  the  own^  himself  is  a  friend  of  Superintendent  Byrnes. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  That  is  Mr.  Byrnes  in  Wooster  street; 
it  is  a  saloon  underneath,  and  up  stairs  all  the  girls  are  there; 
the  house  will  be  closed  to-day  or  to-morrow ;  but  I  seen  a  girl 
that  was  there  last  night,  and  she  told  me  all  about  it;  and  now, 
Mr.  Goflf,  I  want  to  say  testimony  yet;  when  thone  K<*ntlenieu 
wab  so  afraid  I  was  going  to  testify  before  the  committee,  they 
told  me  I  was  to  stay  away  until  election,  and  everything  would 
be  all  right;  and  you  had  no  pull;  and  you  could  not  do  any- 
thing more;  and  you  know  nothing  no  more;  all  the  gentlemen 
on  the  police  was  so  smart 

Q.  What  number  is  that  house  in  Wooster  street?  A.  I  can 
not  tell  you« 

Q.  Between  what  streets?  A.  Between  Third  and  Bleecker; 
and  that  house  was  open  all  the  time,  and  always;  and  it  is 
licensed  to  sell  beer  and  everything  underneath;  and  up  stairs 
is  a  bed-house. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  elections  here;  who  was  it  that  told  you, 
Mrs.  Hermann,  not  to  come  here  until  after  the  election?  A« 
It  was  my  lawyer;  he  begged  me — he  said:  ^Tlease  don't  come 
there  before  Tuesday  comes,  and  don't  go  there;  and  the  com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Goff  would  not  be  worth  much,  and  can  not  do 
nothing;  and  you  please  stay  away  until  after  election." 

0.  What  lawyer  was  that?    A.  I  don't  know  the  la 
was  not  my  lawyer;  he  was  in  Jersey  City  for  me. 
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Q.  The  one  that  appeared  in  Jersey  City?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Senator  Daly?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  begged  me  plenty  of  timn 
that  I  don't  come;  and  I  told  him,  I  don't  stay  no  more  here;  I 
want  to  go  to  New  York;  I  don't  want  to  stay  in  jail. 

Mr.  Goff. — The  crime  was  committed  in  Jersey.  If  it  wai  li 
this  State  it  would  be  a  felony. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Ths  was  in  Jersey  City  you  say?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  vas  in 
prison. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  he  said  that  to  you  after  you  told  him  yon  had  mftde 
p  your  mind  to  come  here?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  I  made  op 
my  mind  and  will  go  there;  I  would  not  stay  in  prison;  I  go;  I 
hlave  nothing  the  stay  in  prison. 

Q.  And  he  said  to  you  if  you  only  waited  until  after 
election  that  the  committee  or  Mr.  Goff  would  not  have  a  pull? 
A.  You  had  no  that  much  after  the  election  (snapping  her  fin- 
gers) ;  the  gentlemen  don't  deny  that  much  in  the  papers,  I  would 
not  tell  you  all  this;  I  just  found  out  now,  they  are  denying 
again;  the  gentlemen  must  know  I  am  a  French  character  and  I 
am  quick  mad  and  these  gentlemen  say  so  much,  my  sister  ii 
in  New  York,  and  she  is  hiding  by  them  too 

Q.  By  the  police?  A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  want  to  be  so  sBiart* 
if  Mr.  Peterman  wants  to  be  so  smart,  let  him  come  here. 

Q.  You  know  the  day  you  were  to  come  here  before,  when  yov 
went  away,  you  know  your  sister  and  her  daughter  was  in  the 
court-room  that  morning?    A.  I  know  everybody  was  here. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  time  they  were  called  here  in  your  case? 
A.  They  knew  very  well  I  was  not  here;  if  they  knew  I  wai 
here  they  would  not  come. 

Q.  They  all  knew  you  was  not  here?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  be  here?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wonderful  the  promptitude  of  obeying  the  subpoenaes; 
do  you  remember  Mr.  Moss  here,  this  gentleman?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Over  there  in  Jersey  seeing  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  knew  him  in  New  York  here;  do  you  remem- 
ber Mr.  Daly  the  counsel  over  there,  reading  a  letter,  or  talking 
about  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moss  that  contained  the  statement  that  no 
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indictmmentfl  had  been  found  against  you  here  in  New  York 
at  that  time;  do  you  remember  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Daly  said?  A.  I  was  not  listen- 
ing much  to  him  because  he  wafi  lying  to  me;  and  a  man  lying 
to  me  I  don't  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  no  more;  and  I  told 
to  him  just  the  same  like  I  told  here. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  a  visit  made  to  you  in  Jersey  by 
a  Mr.  Joe  Moss,  a  lawyer?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  there  two  times. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  go  there  for;  do  you  know?  A.  I  don't 
know,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Did  he  say  who  sent  him?  A.  No;  he  don't  say  who  sent 
hinL 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  his  business  was  there  for?  A.  He  told 
me  he  wanted  to  be  my  lawyer  in  New  York  if  I  will  come  over 
any  time  I  come  over. 

Q.  He  wanted  to  be  your  lawyer;  did  he  tell  you  the  law 
Arm  he  belonged  to;  the  lawyers  de  represented?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  knew  the  lawyers  he  represented,  didn't  youT  A. 
Yes;  Hummell. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Howe  &  Hummell?    A.  Howe  &  Hummell. 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  Does  anything  more  occur  to  you  in  relation  to  your 
unpleasant  experience  up  there?  A.  I  don't  understand  that 
question. 

Q.  I  will  take  that  back;  let  me  ask  you  now  one  question; 
while  yoa  were  away  did  you  receive  any  word  or  communica- 
tion from  these  people  that  sent  you  away  telling  you  to  keep 
away,  or  telling  you  what  was  going  on  in  New  York?  A.  I 
had  word  from  a  gentleman  I  must  keep  away  until  the  Lexow 
committee  go  away,  and  then  I  can  come  back. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  that  gentleman's  name?  A.  I  can  not; 
I  don^  know  him;   and  I  never  saw  him  before. 

By  Senator  Pound  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  some  person  in  Chicago  that  told  you  that  — 
some  one  in  New  York,  or  did  you  receive  a  letter?  A.  No,  it 
was  said  to  me  before  I  went  away. 
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By  Mr.  Goff  :  • 

Q.  The  question  as  I  understood  it  was  whether  you  heaid 
from  these  people  that  sent  you  away  while  you  were  in  Men- 
treal  or  Chicago?  A.  I  received  some  news,  only  I  dont  kmw 
the  gentleman  who  writes  to  me.  ' 

Q.  You  were  in  correspondence  with  the  people  that  sent 
you  away?  A.  I  heard  news  of  some  of  it,  and  I  don't  know 
who  was  writing  to  me;  and  then,  if  Mr.  Peterman  wants  to 
be  so  fresh  if  he  explain  to  me  here  why  he  removed  the  Ifii  of 
the  month  — 

Q.  The  first  of  this  last  month?  A.  The  first  of  this  last 
month;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  1st  of  October?  A.  The  1st  of  October,  for  if  I  go 
away  I  only  go  away  on  condition  that  my  sister  go  away  from 
there,  and  he  done  it;  and  if  he  was  not  guilty  he  would  not  do 
it;  he  wants  to  be  so  fresh. 

Q.  That  is,  you  —  A.  Mr.  Peterman  was  In  bed  with  my 
sister  five  minutes  after  he  was  a  wardman,  and  he  stayed 
there  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Q.  When  you  went  away  you  made  that  as  a  condition  that 
your  sister  should  give  up  keeping  that  house?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  the  condition  I  was  made;  and  now  I  tell  yon  ooe 
thing  yet  that  just  come  to  me,  the  captain  is  not  there;  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  himself;  it  was  Captain  Haughey. 

Q.  Captain  Eakin  had  nothing  to  do  with  it?  A.  He  tdd  he 
didn't  want  anything  to  do,  because  he  was  afraid  my  sister 
would  go  against  him,  and  he  made  Captain  Haughey  do  it 

Q.  Well,  didn't  you  also  say  something  when  you  were  going 
away  that  that  poor  girl,  that  niece  of  yours,  that  she  should  be 
put  away,  too?  A.  I  was  crying  day  and  night  to  morning;  and 
If  I  speak  about  her  it  was  more  than  myself;  I  would  go  on 
my  knees  to  every  wardman  and  policeman;  I  had  no  8ati8fa^ 
tion;  and  all  the  satisfaction  I  had  was  laughing  at  me,  and  I 
should  go  in  prison,  and  she  is  an  honest  girl;  and  the  policemen 
take  her  on  their  knees,  and  laughing  with  and  fooling  with  her; 
and  my  sister  said  she  was  protected  by  the  district  attorney 
and  by  the  police  and  she  hadn't  any  fear  of  anything;  and  she 
said  it  not  only  to  me,  but  to  plenty  i)eople;  and  she  told  me  that 
her  lawyer  and  Judge  Hogan  was  going  to  prosecute  me;  and 
she  told  it  to  Mr.  Helrung  and  to  the  wardman  and  another 
party  before  Blumenthal,  and  he  was  not  present,  and  Blomen- 
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thai  made  her  all  right  through  the  police,  and  Blumenthal 
lefased  a  pin  with  seyen  stones  in  it  to  make  it  all  right  with 
Captain  Haughey;  a  pin  with  seven  diamond  stones  in  from 
my  sister;  and  he  refused  a  locket;  and  a  thing  from  a  society. 

Q.  A  badge?    A.  A  badge  for  making  it  all  right. 

Q.  A  masonic  badge?  A.  A  freemason;  and  he  carried  it  long 
enough  so  anybody  must  know  it  was  true  or  not 

Q.  Carried  it  on  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Who  wore  it?  A.  Blumenthal;  the  girl  is  all  right,  and  he 
had  protections  of  the  madame;  and  it  was  all  right. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  At  the  time  Blumenthal  was  going  bonds  there  for  the 
madames  and  the  girls  around  that  station-house,  you  knew  he 
was  not  worth  anything?  A.  Yes,  sir;  for  he  owed  lots  of  money 
to  a  gentleman  he  knew  of;  and  he  asked  for  a  hundred  dollars 
f<Hr  the  captain. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  him?  A.  No;  for  he  owed  already  me  a 
hundred  dollars  that  he  stated  I  should  have  that;  and  he  came  ' 
himself  to  my  house;  and  if  any  one  wants  to  be  so  fresh  —  he 
came  to  my  house  and  told  me  that  he  gave  f  300  to  the  captain 
is  now  in  the  precinct  in  Mercer  street  station-house;  and  he 
eomes  to  me  and  takes  his  hands  out  of  his  pocket  and  says, 
**  I  have  f  96  and  must  have  |4  more  to  make  it  a  hundred  dollars, 
and  that  was  |300  I  have  " —  no;  I  make  a  mistake;  this  was  the 
second  hnndred  dollars,  and  f200;  I  knew  he  had,  very  well, 
another  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  What  captain  is  that?    A.  The  captain  is  here  now. 

Q   Captain  Ryan?    A.  No;  Captain  Eakins. 

Q.  Blumenthal  told  you  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  Captain 
IHaughey  he  shoiwed  me  a  hundred  dollar  bill  that  he  put  in  a  box 
of  cigars;  and  he  marked  the  box  of  cigars;  and  I  was  in  the 
place;  and  he  said  I  am  going  to  give  that  to  Captain  Haughey; 
and  it  was  about  7  o'clock  in  the  night;  and  I  go  behind  him; 
and  he  go  in  the  station-house  with  the  box  of  cigars  and  come 
out  with  nothing;  and  the  next  day  after  he  meet  Captain 
Haughey  in  the  street  and  the  captain  said  those  are  rotten 
cigars  you  sent  me;  and  he  told  me  the  f  100  was  not  rotten. 

Q.  That  is,  the  captain  said  they  were  rotten  cigars?    A. Yes, 
dr;  and  Blumenthal  said  the  hundred  dollar  bill  was  not  rotten. 
L.  627 
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By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  You  had  this  talk  with  Blumenthal,  and  not  with  the  cap- 
tain?   A.  That  I  had  with  Blumenthal;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — So  she  stated,  Senator. 

Senator  Pound. —  Yes;  one  of  the  committee  heard  it  tke 
other  way. 

The  Witness. — And  Mr.  Helrung  did  fix  that  all  np  for  keep- 
ing a  house;  and  after  this  thing  came  in  he  kept  the  famitue 
back;  and  he  kept  a  house;  and  I  saw  with  Mr.  Blumenthal  a 
woman  that  kept  the  house  for  him;  he  paid  flO  a  week  to  keep 
the  house;  Mr.  Blumenthal  had  a  bad  house  up  stairs  of  Us 
own ;  that  I  see  and  can  swear  to. 

Q.  This  bondsman?  A.  Yes;  and  so  quick  he  was  going  out 
the  furniture  was  t9.ken  back;  the  furniture  belongs  to  Vr. 
Helrung;  and  he  had  it  cheap  to  make  a  bad  house;  it  was  not 
the  lirst  time  he  had  permission  to  open  that  house. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  He  had  permission  to  open  this  bad  house?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  Well,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  houses  such  as  you  kept 
around  that  neighborhood?    A.  The  street  was  full  of  it,  Mr. 
Goff. 

Q.  In  fact,  there  are  a  great  number  in  that  precinct?  A. 
Yes,  s'"  and  there  was  one  open  all  the  time  by  a  colored 
woman  —  well,  I  don't  remember  her  name  —  she  was  protected 
by  both  of  the  last  captains  too;  Mrs. —  I  don't  rememb^  her 
name  —  a  colored  woman;  she  lived  127  West  Third  street 

Q.  Was  it  not  commonly  understood  thing  among  all  the 
madames  that  they  were  all  protected  by  the  police?  A  Mr. 
Oolf,  those  women  do  not  come  and  tell  you  that  everybody  wa« 
protected,  because  every  time  there  was  trouble  the  wardman 
came  in  the  house,  to  look  out  that  there  was  trouble;  and 
every  time  he  came  for  money  the  first  of  the  month  he  go  from 
one  house  to  another. 

Q.  He  came  around  and  collected  form  house  to  house?   A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  take  out  a  little  memorandum  book 
from  the  inside  pocket?    A.  Not  to  my  house,  I  did  not  see  him. 

By  Senator  Pound: 
Q.  You  never  saw  such  a  book  anywhere?    A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  how  much  money  a  month  the  police 
ooUected  in  that  precinct?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Goff,  there  is  many 
bousee,  and  sure  every  one  must  pay  him  f25  to  f50  a  month; 
tbere  was  many  houses,  and  I  could  not  tell  how  much. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  now,  as  nearly  as  you  can  count, 
about  the  number  of  houses  that  were  in  that  precinct  as  far 
tm  you  know?    A.  I  know  there  was  12  in  the  block  I  lived. 

Q.  Twelve  in  one  block?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  And  those  house;^  were  paying  from  f25  to  f50  a  month 
each?    A.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  That  would  be  from  f300  to  f 600  a  month  for  that  one 
bk>ck;  did  you  ever  hear  anything  said  about  their  getting  up 
a  present  for  the  captain  at  Christmas  time?  A.  I  heard  say, 
bat  I  never  gave  a  present  to  any  captain  at  Christmas  time. 

Q.  You  heard  it  talked  about?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  that  they  were  getting  up  a  gold 
watch  or  a  diamond  badge  or  thing  of  that  kind  for  the  captain? 
A.  I  heard  it  say  there  was  sometimes  diamonds  sent  to  him, 
but  I  never  seen  any  myself;  only  I  heard  it  said. 

Q.  That  is,  you  heard  the  madame  speak  about  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  ' 

Q.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  have  to  buy  any  of  those  chowder 
tickets?    A.  Never,  Mr.  GofF. 

Q.  For  the  clubs?    A.  No;  never. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  to  you  when  you  were  going  away. 
Off  when  they  were  inducing  you  to  go  away,  that  you  could  re- 
turn and  ox)en  up  a  house  again  when  the  Lexow  committee  was 
through?    A.  That  was  promised  to  me,  yes. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  the  madames  you 
met  in  Chicago?  A.  I  only  know  one  madame  that  I  was  well 
acquainted  with;  it  was  Pauline  Tabout  she  is  the  first  lady 
paid  for  me  for  protection. 

Q.  She  was  the  one  you  told  about  yesterday  that  paid  when 
you  first  got  the  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  number  of 
madames  stopping  in  one  house  in  Chicago  waiting  for  the 
Lexow  committee  to  adjourn?  A.  Yes,  Mr.  GofF,  but  I  don't 
know  many  of  them  particularily;  I  only  know  this  lady 
partloularly.  ^         ' 
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Q.  But  you  know  in  general ;  you  heard  of  it  out  there,  and 
saw  a  number?    A.  Oh  yes,  lots  of  thenu 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  now  before  the  committee 
excuses  you  for  the  present  —  anything  mare?  A.  I  heard  saj 
in  public  here  that  Mr.  Haughey  had  no  money  from  me;  he 
denied  he  ever  received  money  from  me. 

Q.  That  is,  Captain  Haughey?    A.  Yea 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that?  A.  I  have  |170  in  the 
bank,  corner  of  Bleecker  street  and  Brodaway  the  day  he  raided 
me;  I  commenced  again,  so  you  understand  it  well;  the  8th  of 
December,  it  will  be  two  years,  he  raided  me;  and  then  my 
house  was  closed,  of  course,  and  to  be  discharged  he  sent  a 
man  to  me  to  have  f  170,  f 50  for  Derrigan,  and  |50  for  Sloan,  and 
f 50  for  himself;  and  I  came  out  of  court  and  was  discharged;  I 
was  to  the  bank  to  get  the  money;  I  took  |400  out  of  the  bank; 
and  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Helrung,  and  me  were  sitting  in  the 
bank,  and  he  came  to  me  and  told  me  — ^ 

Q.  Who;  Captain  Haughey?  A.  No;  the  gentleman  that  was 
with  us;  he  came  to  me;  I  should  have  three  f50-bill8,  and  I 
received  in  the  bank  three  f  50-bills,  and  handed  it  to  him;  and 
he  told  me,  '^  This  is  f 50  for  Captain  Haughey,  and  f50  for  Sloan 
and  Derrigan; "  and  he  told  me,  "  If  you  want  to  be  well  in  the 
precinct,  you  hand  me  f20  more  for  Sloan;"  and  that  was  on 
the  corner  of  Fourteenth  street;  that  was  Ramisky's. 

Q.  Ramisky  on  Fourteenth  street?  A.  He  is  in  Fourtewith 
street,  a  diamond  broker;  he  had  |170  to  him,  what  he  ask  me 
for  those  three  people;  that  was  that  I  should  be  discharged  In 
the  Tombs.       ' 

Q.  And  you  were  discharged?     A.  I  told  him  I  have  only 
the  money  if  I  was  discharged ;  and  then  he  came  with  me  to 
the  bank,  and  I  had  the  money  there;   then  the  same  evening 
the   policemen   that   was  sworn   against  me  —  Zimmerman  — 
came  to  my  house  and  I  did  not  open  the  dor;  he  knocked  and 
told  me  I  am  an  oflScer  from  the  Fifteenth;   of  course  my  girl 
opened  the  door  and  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted;  well,  he  said, 
for  a  case  like  this  I  am  entitled  to  |50;  I  said,  "  What! "  he  said. 
*'  Yes;  everybody  gives  me  fSO  for  a  case  like  this; "  then  I  told 
him,  "You  must   come  back;  I  don't  want  to   give  you  any 
money; "  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  just  give  me  a  little  if  you  got  it;" 
and  I  gave  him  f  10  that  day,  and  I  told  hi^,  "  You  come  back 
to-morrow  and  I  see  what  I  have  to  do; "  the  next  day  he  came 
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back  and  I  don't  want  to  give  him  any  more;  and  he  told  me 
give  him  f  10  more  and  ^'  I  will  be  a  good  friend  to  you;  I  have 
lots  of  pull  and  my  brother  shaves  the  superintendent  for  20 
years,  and  I  can  do  a  great  deal." 

Q.  His  brother  shaved  the  sueprintendent  for  20  yearb?  A. 
Yes;  since  20  years;  "  And  I  have  a  pull  on  that  account,"  and 
then  I  haven't  any  f  10  change,  and  I  ask  my  servant  girl  f  20 
change,  and  she  give  me  f30  besides  f 20,  and  I  gave  her  the  f  10 
back  that  was  missing,  and  I  gave  him  f  10  before  four  people 
in  my  private  house. 
Q.  What  is  that  policeman's  name?  A.  Zimmerman. 
Q.  That  was  the  fly-cop?  A.  Yes;  it  was  the  one  swore  I  sold 
myself  to  him  for  a  dollar. 

Q.  He  was  here  in  court  to-day?  A.  Well,  he  must  know  me 
well. 

Q.  We  have  had  that  name  on  the  record  before  with  the  col- 
ored woman  in  regard  to  9180,  I  believe,  Senators;  now  this 
jeweler  in  Fourteenth  street;  where  is  his  store?    A.  It  was  on 
the  first  floor. 
Q.  First  floor?    A.  Yes;  flrst  floor. 
Q.  In  what  house?    A.  In  the  comer  house. 
Q.  In  Fourteenth  street,  near  what  avenue  —  Fourth  avenue? 
A.  Sixth  avenue. 

Q.  Does  he  live  there,  or  does  he  have  business  there?  A.  He 
has  business  there. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  he  ever  came  to  ask  you  for  money 
for  the  police?  A.  Well,  Mr.  QofF,  you  know  Mr.  Derrigan,  and 
that  gentleman  told  a  friend  of  mine  they  were  going  to  send  me 
up  for  a  year;  of  course,  my  friend,  Mr.  Helrung,  he  was  afraid; 
he  did  all  he  could  to  save  me,  of  course;  and  this  gentleman 
say  I  can  not;  I  speak  to  these  people,  and  everything  will  be  all 
right 

Q.  Well,  that  money  that  you  paid  to  him  in  the  Manhattan 
Bank,  comer  of  Broadway  and  Bleecker  street,  that  was  before 
you  were  discharged,  or  after  you  were  discharged  at  the  Tombs? 
A.  After  I  was  discharged.  ' 

Q.  After  you  were  discharged?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  But  you  were  told  before  the  case  came  up  that  if  you  paid 
that  money  you  would  be  discharged?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the 
same  day  the  gentleman  told  me  if  I  don't  stake  Steiner  he  send 
me  np. 
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Q  If  you  did  not  stake  Steiner  he  would  send  you  up?  A.  He 
would  send  me  up;  and  ISteiner  he  was  such  a  judge  my  sister 
was  found  guilty  once  f25,  and  he  asked  f 50  to  me;  and  I  told 
him  I  seen  it  in  the  paper;  I  seen  it  was  |25,  and  I  don't  gin 
you  |50. 

Q.  That  is,  when  your  sister  was  fined  f  25,  Steiner  asked  yos 
|50?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  I  have  only  |25,  and  Mr.  Helnmg 
said  you  give  me  a  check  for  f 25 ;  Mr.  Helrung  said  I  doQt  htn 
no  checks,  but  I  will  go  her  security;  then  my  sister  came  ost 
and  she  told  me  it  was  only  f  25,  and  then  he  never  have  the  |2S^ 
yet  I  owe  him  that  |25. 

Mr.  Ooff. —  I  suppose  the  f 25  was  for  connsel  fee  for  payio; 
the  fine? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  This  woman  was  raided  several  timei^ 
wasn't  she. 
Mr.  Gk)flf.—  YeiL 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Never  convicted. 
Mr.  Goff. —  Never  convicted. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  In  addition  to  paying  the  monthly  tax 
and  initiation  fees,  raids  were  gotten  up  as  an  excuse  to  enabk 
policeman  or  a  class  of  criminal  lawyers  to  extort  the  moaef 
out  of  her. 
Mr.  GoflF. —  That  was  the  clear  purpose  and  object  of  the  rtidfc 
Senator  Pound. —  It  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  sone 
policemen  to  protect  such  women  as  Mr&  Hermann  until  Hmj 
became  wealthy,  and  then  squeezed  it  out  of  them  and  leiff 
them  destitute. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  the  condition.  This  is  not  the  tot 
woman  in  that  condition,  Senator  Pound.  We  have  got  a  recoiJ 
of  these  various  raids  and  arrests  in  the  police  blotter.  Wc 
have  piles  of  them  over  in  my  office.  We  propose  at  a  proper  j 
time  to  put  them  on  the  records;  but  I  doubt  if  we  will  tike  I 
up  the  time  for  it  to-day,  as  we  have  other  matters. 

The  Witness.— No;  Mr.  Goff,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  mum- 
thing.  You  please  be  kind  enough  each  day  we  were  arrested, 
and  when  we  were  arrested,  and  you  find  whether  I  dont  tdl 
the  truth.  I  can  swear  it  was  this  woman.  I  was  seTertI 
times  in  Jefferson  Market  i 

Q.  The  matron?  A.  Yes;  you  find  out  all  yourself  who  wai 
there,  whether  I  was  there.  I 

Q.  The  matron  you  know  there?    >.  Yes;  it  was  4  o^doeL      J 
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Bj  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Has  the  case  against  her  sister  ever  been  disposed  of? 

Jdr.  Golf. —  Well,  I  have  no  official  knowledge  of  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Pound. —  Justice  Hogan  is  quoted  in  this  paper 
as  having  dismissed  the  case  for  lack  of  evidence;  and  he 
also  says,  '*  It  will  not  be  my  fault  if  she  does  not  find  herself 
in  State's  prison."  Wasn't  there  another  citizen  of  isew  York 
that  boasted  a  number  of  years  ago  that  he  would  railroad  his 
enemies  to  State's  prison? 

Mr.  Goff.— Oh,  yea  < 

Q.  Where  is  the  record  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  Herrmann's  sister; 
we  find  that  Mary  Hermann  — 

Senator  Pound. —  That  is  the  sister?  \ 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes;  that  at  the  time  Mary  Hermann  was  before 
Justice  Hogan,  the  record  was  she  was  raided  eight  times,  and 
I  have  the  dates  here.  She  was  raided  twice  at  127  West  Third, 
raided  three  times  at  123  West  Third.  The  dates  of  the  various 
raids  —  the  house  had  been  raided  at  that  time  several  times 
within  two  years 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Was  there  any  financial  depression 
about  that  time. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  was  the  year  when  the  banks  broke  up.  I 
regret  very  much  that,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  the  counsel  in 
this  case  who  was  a  very  reputable  member  of  the  bar  here  a^ 
the  time,  is  not  here,  or  I  would  call  him. 

The  Witness. —  He  was  too  gentleman  for  those  thieves  too; 
that  lawyer  was  too  gentleman  for  that  thief. 

Q.  Oh,  he  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  a  requtable  member  of  the  bar,  and  was  retained 
in  the  matter,  and  they  simply  made  his  life  miserable  down 
there,  and  they  proposed  to  send  the  lawyer  to  prison. 

Senator  Pound. —  That  was  Mr.  Terry? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Terry,  yes.  Mr.  Terry  happened  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  a  law  school;  and  he  did  not  know  much  about 
police  courts. 

The  Witness. —  And  he  lost  his  position  by  it  too. 

Senator  Pound. —  That  is,  he  knew  the  law,  but  not  the 
practice. 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  yesterday — ^by  the  way,  about  Judge  Hogan ; 
I  Just  came  across  something  here;  Judge  Hogan  knew  your  sis- 
ferT    A.  Hie  knew  her  well,  Mr.  Goff,  and  he  knew  me  well,  too. 
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Q.  An  he  also  knew  several  girls  who  had  been  arrested  in 
your  sister's  house?  A.  He  had  —  on  girl  was  before  him  -mM 
arrested  two  or  three  times  before  him,  and  one  time  he  gaie 
her  six  months,  and  she  was  in  the  Island,  and  Mr.  Helmng  took 
her  out. 

Q.  Before  the  six  months  expired?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  in  when  Mr.  Helrung  took  her  out?  A. 
Well,  she  was  taken  two  or  three  times  to  the  Tombs,  and  then 
she  was  taken  out  , 

Q.  She  never  went  up  to  the  Island?  A.  Yes;  she  was  up  to 
the  Island,  and  they  got  her  back  to  the  Tombs,  and  there  mi 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  get  her  out,  and  then  Judge  Hogan 
knew  her  well. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Helrung  had  to  pay  money  ttose 
times  he  had  to  bail  her  out?  A.  He  all  the  time  had  to  pay 
money,  and  every  time  she  was  bailed  in  the  station-hoose  he 
paid  money;  and  every  time  a  policeman  or  detective  asked  if 
there  was  not  s<Hnething  in  it 

Q.  In  fact,  you  and  Mr.  Helrung  were  paying  the  police  mooej 
all  the  time?  A.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing;  Mr.  Helrung  had 
nothing  to  do  with  me  only  he  found  I  was  troubled  so  bed 
that  all  my  money  was  gone,  and  people  was  so  bad  to  me  he 
felt  sore  inside  by  me,  and  he  took  me  out  of  his  business. 

Q.  He  took  you  out  of  the  business?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  loet 
himself  about  $5,000,  which  he  paid  for  me;  that  was  money  be 
had  very  hard  to  work  for. 

Q.  How  did  he  lose  that  money;  was  it  by  giving  bail  for  you? 
A.  No,  sir;  by  paying  it  around  and  on  all  this. 

Q.  He  lost  about  |5,000?  A.  Yes;  last  year  to  save  the  po- 
lice we  were  away  a  month  and  a  half;  and  to  come  back  we 
paid  to  come  back;  now,  let  Judge  Hogan  say  it  is  not  so;  if 
Judge  Hogan  don't  deny  it,  and  everybody  don't  deny  it,  I  would 
not  speak  as  I  speak,  and  Judge  Hogan  told  to  a  gentleman  that 
I  believe,  "  If  I  know  it  was  the  truth,  and  this  was  in  there,  I 
will  send  her  up  to  the  Island; "  and  Judge  Hogan  told  that  to 
a  gentleman. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  went  away  lAst  year,  you  went  away  to 
Montreal?    A.  No,  sir;  we  were  to  Toronto. 

Q.  That  was  while  the  case  of  your  sister  was  pending  before 
Judge  Hogan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  name  the  man  that  went  with  you  to  Mon- 
treal?   A.  It  was  a  man  whom  I  employed  to  get  a  lawyer.         ^ 
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Q.  The  man  that  you  employed  to  get  Mr.  Terry?    A.  Terry; 

yes. 

Q.  Ton  know  that  man,  and  he  has  been  rendering  senrices  to 
us  in  this  matter,  so  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  about  it;  well,  you 
said  that  you  went  away  on  account  of  the  police;  do  you  know 
that  when  you  went  away  to  Montreal  last  year  while  your  sis- 
ter's case  was  pending  before  Police  Justice  Hogan  —  do  you 
know  if  the  police  had  anything  to  do  with  your  going  away? 
A.  Mr.  Ooff,  if  my  sister  was  raided  she  was  not  raided  by  the 
police,  and  it  came  up  the  captain  lose  his  place;  he  told  me  it 
himself. 

Q.  The  captain  would  lose  his  place?  A.  Yes;  Captain 
Haughey;  he  said,  "  You  try  to  put  me  in  a  hole  that  I  was  try- 
ing to  put  you  in.*' 

Q.  This  Captain  Haughey  told  you  you  were  trying  too  put  him 
in  a  hole  when  he  was  trying  to  put  you  in  a  hole?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  sister  you  say  was  not  raided  by  the  police;  she  was 
raided  because  you  wanted  to  have  her  raided?  A.  The  lawyer 
have  two  witnesses  to  go  there,  and  they,  poor  witnesses,  were 
locked  up  six  weeks. 

Q.  And  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this  girl  out  that 
you  had  this  thing  done?  A.  Yes;  a  letter  was  written 
to  the  district  attorney  that  three  girls  was  in  that  house  — 
my  niece  —  and  the  name  of  my  niece  and  my  sister;  if 
he  will  be  kind  enough  to  look  out  for  this;  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  my  sister,  and  my  sister  was  there  and  arrange  it  with  him; 
for  then  the  man  she  seen  she  told  the  district  attorney  went 
to  her  many  times  to  see  her,  and  she  was  a  good  friend  to  the 
district  attorney  and  nothing  was  done  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  justice  I  think  we  ought  to  —  she 
did  not  mention  the  district  attorney  himself?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
think  it  was  Mr.  SheWey. 

Q.  One  of  his  deputies?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  not  during  Colonel  Fellows'  tenure  of  oflSce,  and 
it  is  but  proper  to  the  former  District  Attorney,  Mr.  Nicoll,  that 
he  was  not  mentioned  in  it;  one  of  his  deputies,  wasn't  it?  A. 
Yes.  • 

Q.  Shelvey?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  captain  said  to  you  that  if  it  was  shown  your  sis- 
ter kept  a  disorderly-house  that  he  would  lose  his  place?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ' 

L.  528 
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Q.  And  did  he  cusk  you  to  go  away  then?  A.  No,  sir;  after  I 
seen  that  Mr.  Helrung  didn't  want  to  be  shown  np  in  the  papen^ 
and  he  told  me  it  is  better  we  go  away,  for  somebody  pnt  Mr. 
Helrung  in  it,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ease,  it  wu 
only  me. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Haughey  told  you  it  was  better  for  yon  to  go 
away?    A.  Last  year? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Na  i 

Q.  Who  told  yon  it  was  better  to  go  away?    A.  Mr.  Hdnuf^ 

Q.  That  was  after  you  had  the  conversaticm  with  G^»tiii 
Haughey?  A.  After  I  had  the  conversation  with  Gaptdo 
Haughey.  i  * 

Q.  Now,  do  you  wish  to  make  any  further  statement,  Hn 
Hermann?  A.  No,  sir;  only  to-morrow  I  see  what  the  gentle- 
men say  in  the  paper  about  it,  then  I  — 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Well,  some  of  these  gentlemen  are  not  as  considerate  for 
you  as  you  are  for  them?  A.  Everything  what  I  say  here  is  tke 
truth;  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  before  anybody  for  20  years  yet 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  if  these  men  say  anything  more  about  yw 
that  you  will  say  something  more  about  them;  isn't  that  ft? 
A.  Yes;  then  I  bring  out  the  proof. 

Q.  And  you  will  bring  all  the  proof  that  what  you  say  is  true! 
A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  That  is  right.  A.  They  must  keep  quiet  or  I  will  tell  of 
them;  it  is  a  shame.  * 

■ 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  By  the  way,  you  had  a  number  of  letters  in  your  trunk, 
didn't  you  when  you  came  back  to  Jersey  City?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Have  you  got  those  letters?  A.  No;  the  time  I  was  away 
the  letters  were  torn  up.  i 

Q.  The  letters  were  torn  up?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  took  your  trunk  away?  A.  I  can  not  tell;  I  gave  my 
eheck  to  Mr.  Helrung's  workman,  and  I  think  he  intended  to 
bring  it 
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Q.  When  yon  arrived  in  Jersey  City  that  morning  it  was  yonr 
intention  to  come  right  over  here  to  New  York?  A.  No;  I 
was  had  a  bad  dream  in  the  night;  and  I  did  not  want  to  come 
here. 

Q.  Yon  had  a  bad  dream?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  but  you  would  have  come  here;  it  waa  your  inten- 
tion of  coming  after  you  got  over  the  effects  of  your  bad  dream? 
A.  No;  I  told  this  gentleman  as  the  cars  stopped,  I  says,  "  Here, 
I  don't  want  to  go  there;  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Helrung  before,** 
and  I  see  Mr.  Helrung's  workman,  and  asked  if  he  sent  me  a  dis- 
patch and  he  told  me  no,  the  dispatch  was  false;  I  told  him  by 
no  means  I  want  to  go  with  that  gentleman. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  when  you  arrived  in  Jersey  City  to  have  a 
\awyer  there?    A.  No,  sir.  i 

Q.  To  look  after  you  and  take  charge  of  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  retaining  or  paying  Mr. 
Daly?    A.  I  never  gave  him  a  cent;  no. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  who  employed  him,  who  i)aid  him  for 
his  services  over  there?  A.  He  must  be  paid,  for  he  gave  ^30 
In  jail  to  me. 

Q.  He  gave  f30  in  change  to  you  ?    A.  In  jail. 

Q.  Gave  you  |30  while  you  were  in  jail?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  Well,  I  think  we  will  excuse  you  now,  Mrs.  Her- 
mann. 

The  Witness. —  All  right,  I  am  very  glad  of  it;  but  I  am  kind 
of  excited. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And,  Mrs.  Hermann,  you  will,  of  course,  respond 
to  this  committee  when  we  call  upon  you  again? 

The  Witness.— All  right 

Mr.  Goff. —  You  are  yet  under  subpoena  and  under  the  charge 
of  this  committee. 

The  Witness.—  All  right,  Mr.  Goff. 

The  Chairman  (O'Connor)  —  And  you  don't  want  her  kept  in 
the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  do  you? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Not  any  longer;  yon  can  go  where  you  please,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  you  will  respond  to  us,  and  keep  us  informed 
of  your  address,  will  you  please? 

The  Witness.— All  right,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Keep  me  informed  where  your  address  is,  will  you? 

The  Witness. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Have  we  here  the  papers  from  the  Jefferson  Mar- 
ket Police  Court?     Are  there  any  messengers  here  from  the 
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Conrt  of  General  Sessions.  Is  Mrs.  Moebens  in  court?  AH 
right,  take  you  seat,  Mrs.  Moebens.  Mr.  Keshler  in  court?  Mr. 
Kusch  in  conrt?    Mrs.  Kusch  here.    Mr.  Kusch  here. 

Eichard  Knsch  took  the  stand. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Just  step  down  a  moment  I  did  not  know  tbe 
clerk  from  headquarters  was  there,  Mr.  Delamater. 

William  Delamater,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  a  clerk  at  police  headquarters?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  you  have  brought  a  record,  or  copy  of  your  record  of 
captains  of  the  Tenderloin  or  Nineteenth  precinct  of  thia  city! 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  name  me  the  first  you  have  on  the  record 
there?    A.  Captain  Thomas  Reilly. 

Q.  In  what  period?  A.  He  was  from  August  19, 1887,  to  April 
19, 1892. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  captain?  A.  William  W.  McLaaj*- 
lin,  from  April  19,  1892,  to  October  1,  1892. 

Q.  And  the  next  captain?  A.  Richard  Connor,  from  October 
1,  1892,  to  December  5, 1893 ;  and  the  next  was  Captain  Schmitt. 
berber;  he  went  there  December  5,  1898,  and  remains  there  to 
this  time. 

Mr.  Goff. —  You  see,  Senators,  the  object  of  getting  thia  on 
record  just  now  is  to  fix  the  captain  that  was  in  the  prednct 
when  Mrs.  Hermann  was  asked  for  f 2,000.  She  was  not  able  to 
fix  the  captain's  name  yesterday.  The  witness  swore  that  it  waa 
during  the  time  of  the  financial  depression,  if  you  remember.  It 
was  during  the  summer  when  the  banks  failed;  that  is  all,  Mr. 
Delamater;  that  would  bring  that  period  of  time  fixed  by  the 
witness  to  cover  or  be  included  in  the  time  when  William  W. 
McTiaughlin  was  captain,  from  April  19, 1892,  to  October  1,  1892. 

Senator  Pound. —  Is  that  the  present  Inspector  McLaughlin? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  was  after  the  4th  of  March,  1893. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  am  sorry  I  made  the  mistake.  Last  year,  1893, 
yes.  Well,  then  Captain  Richard  Connor  from  October  1, 1892, 
to  December  5,  1893,  would  include  that  period  of  time. 

Senator  Pound. —  I  think  she  said  it  was  in  July,  1893. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes;  I  am  sorry  I  mentioned  the  other  ofBcer*i 
name.    Then  it  is  Richard  Connor,  that  is  the  Connor  that  \i 
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«inder  trial,  op  under  charges  to-day,  and  whose  case  has  not 
/een  decided  for  that  pool-room  outrage.  ' 

Senator  Pound. —  That  OflBcer  Sheridan  figured  in. 

Mr.  Qoff. —  Yes;  and  the  captain  in  whose  precinct  has  been 
described  here  by  two  or  three  witnesses  as  the  headquarters 
for  the  green  goods  men,  because  it  commands  the  ferries  where 
the  dies  can  be  brought  over. 

Richard  Eusch,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Goff:  i 

Q.  Mr.  Eusch,  are  you  afraid  of  any  one  here  for  giving  your 
testimony?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  prepared  to  tell  the  truth  here,  are  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  You  are  not  afraid  of  anyone?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Because  you  have  not  done  anything?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  it;  well,  now  you  are  a  married  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mrs.  Eusch  who  is  in  court  with  her  baby  is  your  wife? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.And  that  is  your  child?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1894,  before  Judge  Joseph  Eoch  at  the 
Essex  Market  police  court  you  were  charged  by  a  woman  named 
Agnes  Berthold  with  aiding  and  abetting  her  to  procure  an 
abortion,  weren't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  that  charge  you  were  arrested;  you  were  arrested 
by  the  oflBcer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  answered  that  you  were  not  guilty?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  wife's  name?    A.  Mary. 

Q.  Well,  who  is  Frieda  Eursch?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  Oh,  it  is  Earsch.    It  is  another  case.    It  is  Eusch. 

Q.  Now,  in  this  case  this  woman,'  Agnes  Berthold,  made  an 
affidavit  that  you  advised  her  and  that  you  supplied  her  and  sent 
her  to  some  person  to  get  a  drug  that  would  produce  a  miscar- 
riage; you  remember  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  the  stand ;  you  testified  in  your  own  behalf  there, 
did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  this  woman  was  concerned,  and  I  want  to  read 
some  questions  and  answers  from  you  in  the  Police  Court;  you 
were  asked  in  the  Police  Court  while  yon  were  under  oath ;  "  Q. 
Did  you  ever  have  sexual  connection  with  this  girl,  Agnes  Ber- 
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thold?  '*  and  you  answered,  "  No,  sir; "  that  was  true,  and  is  true! 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  You  never  had  sexual  connection  with  this  Agnes  Ber 
thold?    A.  No. 

Q.  This  woman  that  accused  you  of  trying  to  aid  and  procure 
a  miscarriage  or  abortion?    A.  Na 

Q.  You  were  asked,  "  Did  you  ever  see  the  complainant  till 
the  present  day  from  the  time  she  left  your  house?  ^  and  joa 
answered,  "  No,  sir; "  that  was  true?    A.  That  is  right 

Q.  And  the  complaint  was  that  you  sent  her,  or  advised  her, 
or  brought  her  to  a  doctor  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Whitehead  for  tlie 
purpose  of  having  an  abortion  performed;  isn't  that  true;  that 
was  the  charge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Dr.  Whitehead?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  him  up  to  that  time?  A  No^ 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bring  any  woman  to  him  to  have  an  abortioii 
performed  on  her?    A.  No,  sir.  i 

Q.  Is  Dr.  Whitehead  in  court?  (Dr.  Whitehead  stands  np.) 
You  see  that  gentleman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  Dr.  Whitehead;  you  saw  him  in  the  Police  Court, 
did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  a  woman,  or  go  with  a  woman,  or  adviie 
a  woman  to  go  to  Dr.  Whitehead  to  have  an  abortion  performed 
on  her?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  suggested  or  told  this  Agnee  Berthold  tD 
go  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  her  if  she  was  to 
the  family  way?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  the  cause  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  you  never  had  had  sexual  connection  with  her? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  your-case;  what  did  the  judge  do  wifli  it? 
It  went  off,  I  guess,  15  or  20  times  down  there. 

Q.  About  15  or  20  times  it  went  off?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  it  cover?  A.  From  March  to  Septem- 
ber, until  the  4th  of  September. 

Q.  The  4th  of  September,  last  year;  what  was  done  with  it 
then?    A.  Of  this  year. 

Q.  I  should  say  this  year;  4th  of  last  September,  I  mean;  what 
was  done  with  it  then?  A.  The  last  time  I  went  down  to  the 
Tombs,  and  my  lawyer  told  me  I  need  not  come  down  any  moiei 
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Q.  Who  was  your  lawyer?    A.  Mr.  Gottlieb. 
Mr,  Qoff.—  That  is  all. 

Mary  Kusch,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  a^  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  You  are  the  wife  of  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Kusch?  A.  Yes, 
air. 

Q.  You  were  sworn  in  the  Essex  Market  Police  Court  when  a 
charge  was  made  against  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  testify  to  there,  do  you  remember?    A. Yea 

Q.  Tell  us,  please,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect?  A.  That 
that  girl  never  was  sick  at  the  house. 

Q.  That  is,  that  Agnes  Berthold  was  never  sick  at  your  house? 
A.  She  was  never  sick  at  the  house,  or  that  she  never  went  to 
any  doctor;  but  she  went  to  look  for  an  association  so  that  she 
was  put  in  the  paper  from  our  house;  she  came  to  us  because 
she  didnt  have  any  work. 

Q.  Didn't   have  any  work?    A.  No   work. 

Q.  Was  she  a  servant  in  your  family  for  a  time?  A.  No;  I 
got  acquainted  with  her. 

Q.  She  claimed  she  was  sick  in  your  house;  this  Agnes  Bert« 
hold  claimed  in  the  court  she  was  sick  in  your  house?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  swore  that  was  not  true?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  was  it  not  true?    A.  It  was  not  true. 

Q.  She  claimed  she  was  sick  after  having  taken  some  drugs 
to  produce  a  miscarriage,  that  she  was  sick  in  your  house,  isnH 
that  so.    A.  Yes.  < 

Q.  Was  that  true?    A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  wholly  untrue?    A.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  QofT. —  That  will  do  Mrs.  Kusch.    Mrs.  Moebus. 

Honora  Moebus,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff:  ♦ 

Martin  Van  Renn  was  called  and  sworn  as  an  interpreter, 
through  whom  the  witness  was  examined. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Van  Renn,  just  give  her  answers  as  if  she  was 
speaking  in  the  first  person. 

Q.  Are  you  the  mother  of  Mr.  Kusch  who  was  on  the  witness 
stand?    A.  Yes. 


^4r  I>9p  jvl  T^!ausmi0st  w^ts^  jvnr  warn,  wm^  xaeii  for  crime  to 
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Q.  Did  jo«  erer  go  witk  ber  xm  Dr.  WUteteaf  s  oAce?  A. 
Ho,  fir, 

Q.  Im>  jo«  ftce  Dr.  Wkite&ead  bere.  tku  gp^flpman?  A.  In 
the  Ecsex  e«>art;  m  the  Eaaex  cosrt  I  snr  Dr.  WUteiifitd  tiie 
finrt  time^ 

Q.  Too  DeTeT  west  wiA  tUs  girl  to  Dr.  Wkitdbod's  oficeT 
A.  I  iKfTer  wot  to  Dr.  Wkheiiead's  ogee. 

Q.  Did  joa  erer  gire  tbis  ^^  ^^J  drags  or  mediciiie  to  pro- 
duecr  a  misearriage?    A.  Xo;  nerer. 

Q.  The  whole  charge  was  false?  A.  Hiat  was  always  false; 
the  nerer  was  sick  in  the  hoose;  ahe  came  to  mj  house  to  look 
for  her  positfon.  ^ 

Q.  Too  nerer  advised  her  to  go  to  Dr.  Wliitiriiead  or  any  other 
place  to  get  medicine  to  produce  a  miscarriage;  did  yon?  A. 
Xo,  sir;  never. 

Dr.  Xewton  Wliitehead,  called  as  a  witness  oo  behalf  of  the 
Htate,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  'Mr.  Croff: 

51r.  Goff. —  Mrs.  Knsch  and  Mrs.  Moebns  yoo  may  go.    Mr. 

KuHC'h  yon  may  come  back  after  recess;  bot  yonr  mother  and 
wife  may  go.  Now,  Senators,  can  we  have  a  recess,  or  will  we 
go  right  on,  because  the  examination  of  this  witness  will  take 
sometime. ! 

The  Chairman  (Pound). —  If  yon  desire  a  recess  we  will  sns- 
pcTJcl  nntil  half -past  2. 

Mr.  GofF. —  We  will  take  a  recess,  and  before  we  adjourn  will 
you  ploase  notify  all  witnesses  to  be  here  promptly  at  half-past 

2  o'clock. 

The  (Chairman  (Pound). —  Mr.  Goflf,  the  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  if  we  can  get  through  with  the  day's  work  in  a 
short  time  —  about  half  an  hour  or  so,  we  would  continue  in 
sesHlon  and  finiHh  it  all  up  in  a  single  session,  if  not,  we  will 
tak(^  a  recess  until  half-past  2.  > 

Mr.  QofT. —  If  we  go  on  now  we  could  not  get  through  before 

3  o'clock;  it  would  ttake  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the  very  least 
The     Chairman. —  That     probably     is    too     long     to     wait 

The  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  half-past  2,  at  which  time 
all  witnesses  will  be  present  in  this  court-room. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

November  3,   1894. 

Present —  Senators  and  counsel  as  before.  Senator  Pound  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Are  you  Mrs.  Werner? 

Mrs.  Werner. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Come  here.  This  poor  woman,  Mr.  Pound  and 
Senators,  who  just  came  here  is  the  wife  of  the  witness  who  was 
before  the  committee,  Karl  Werner,  and  has  been  before  this 
committee  already  in  regard  to  the  great  trouble  he  experienced 
of  having  bail  accejited  on  the  charge  of  having  attempted  to 
bribe  the  policemen  with  a  $5  bill,  and  after  a  long  time  she 
succeeded  in  getting  bail  and  had  to  pay  f  100  for  the  bail.  He 
could  only  raise  f95  for  the  bail,  and  his  wife  has  just  been 
here  and  told  me  that  because  he  could  not  raise  the  other  f»5  im- 
mediately he  has  been  surrendered  this  afternoon  and  is  in  the 
Tombs  prison  again.  Of  course  we  can  not  do  anything  in  the 
matter,  but  it  is  simply  another  of  the  many  instances  of  the 
terrible  reign  of  terrorism. 

The  Chairman. —  This  was  the  case  where  one  of  the  profes- 
sional bondsmen  wanted  ?100  to  go  on  the  bond? 

Mr.  Goff. —  He  did,  and  got  f 95,  and  because  the  other  f 5  was 
not  forthcoming  to-day  the  unfortunate  man  was  surrendered 
again.  ' 

The  Chairman. —  And  he  has  lost  his  f95? 

Mr.  Goff.—  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman. —  It  don't  seem  possible  that  such  things  can 
continue  forever  in  this  citv. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  poor  woman  comes  to  this  committee  and  asks 
if  she  can  not  get  some  help,  as  he  has  just  been  taken  to  the 
Tombs,  and  I  told  her  we  can  not  do  anything  in  that  particular 
case  to  furnish  a  bondsman  to  go  bail.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
condition.  I  sent  a  letter  to-day  to  Commissioner  Sheehan, 
and  also  to  Mr.  Grant,  his  counsel,  requesting  Mr.  Sheehan 
to  come  here  and  to  answer  one  or  two  questions  which,  in 
my  opinion,  was  proper  to  have  upon  the  record.  Mr.  Grant  has 
told  me  that  he  has  sent  for  him  all  over,  but  he  can  not  find 
him  to-day.  Of  course,  the  commissioner  did  not  expect  to  be 
called  upon,  and  we  did  not  expect  and  did  not  intend  to  call 
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upon  him  for  further  examination.  Mr.  Grant  is  here,  and,  as  his 
counsel,  is  ready  to  make  the  concession  that  such  questions 
were  asked  the  witness  for  the  time  being,  however,  we  maj  con- 
sider it  taken.  Of  course,  when  the  committee  reconvenes  we 
may  have  Mr.  Sheehan's  i>ositive  answers  to  the  questicms,  but 
for  the  present  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  take  his  concessions 
as  Mr.  Sheehan's  counsel  on  the  record  in  the  form  of  questions. 
1  would  ask  Mr.  Louis  J.  Grant,  the  attorney  and  counselor-at- 
law,  who  hiis  already  appeared  before  this  committee  and  asked 
for  peiTuission  to  act  as  counsel  for  Mr.  John  G.  Sheehan,  the 
police  commissioner.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Grant,  if  he  is  yet  hii 
counsel? 

Mr.  Grant. —  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  you  are  prepared,  Mr.  Grant,  to  place  npon 
the  records,  and  you  have  authority  from  your  client  to  place 
upon  the  record,  the  answers  to  the  following  questions? 

Mr.  Grant. —  I  understand,  Mr.  Goff,  that  you  wish  it  to  appear 
on  the  records  that  the  refusal  of  Commissioner  Sheehan  to  hand 
over  his  bank-book  for  the  examination  of  this  committee  or  the 
committee's  counsel,  that  he  does  not  put  the  refusal  to  do  that 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  criminate  or  degrade  him. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Or  to  convict  him  of  a  crime. 

Mr.  Grant. —  Or  to  convict  him  of  a  crime. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Those  were  the  simple  questions  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  commissioner,  so  if  any  question  of  law  arose  we^  should 
not  have  any  technicalities. 

Mr.  Grant. —  I  am  willing  to  state  that  as  counsel  of  Com- 
missioner Sheehan  that  he  did  not  and  does  not  place  his  refusal 
to  produce  his  books  on  that  ground,  that  it  would  tend  to  dis- 
grace, criminate  or  convict  him  of  a  crime,  and  that  the  only 
reason  that  he  did  refuse  to  produce  those  books  were  the 
reasons  which  were  set  forth  fully  in  the  statement  which  is 
on  the  record. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  all. 

The  Chairman  (Pound). —  I  take  it  that  would  be  assumed  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  but  it  is  well  to  have  it  specially  stated  on 
the  records. 

Mr.  Goff. —  You  have  authority  from  your  client  to  make  that 
statement? 

Mr.  Grant. —  Yes;  I  have  authority  from  Commissioner 
Sheehan. 
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Dr.  Newton  Whitehead,  recalled  and  examined  by  Mr.  Goflf, 
testified  as  follows:  • 

Q.  What  is  your  profession?    A.  I  am  a  physician. 

Q.  Where  have  you  resided?  A.  At  218  East  Forty-eighth 
street,  this  city. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there?  A.  About  six  years 
and  a  half. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  New  York?  A.  About  29 
years.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested,  Doctor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  prison?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?    A.  At  police  headquarters. 

Q.  In  this  city?    A.  This  city.  • 

Q.  Have  you   ever  been   convicted?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  offense?    A.  I  have  never  found  that  out  yet. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  What  was  the  charge  against  you,  on  which  you  were  con- 
victed? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  was  the  record?  A.  Illegally  using  the  mails;  it 
was  a  United  States  case.  ' 

Q.  In  the  Federal  courts?    A.  Federal  courts. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  specialty  of  any  particular  branch  of 
your  profession?    A.  Diseases  of  females.  • 

Q.  And  you  have  lectured  in  medical  colleges  upon  that 
subject  or  branch  of  the  profession?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  charge  that  was  made  against  you  in  the  Federal 
courts  was  that  you  had  used  the  mails  for  improper  purposes? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  must  have  been.  ^ 

Q.  Well,  were  those  purposes  connected  with  your  profession 
in  any  way?    A.  I  think  not  ' 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  arrested  in  New  York 
city?    A.  Four. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  case  in  the  Federal  courts  now;  let  that 
go  now?    A.  Four.  ' 

Q.  You  have  been  arrested  four  times?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  re- 
member at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Upon  what  charges  have  you  been  arrested?  A.  For 
producing  abortions  —  usually  —  always. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  on  any  of  the  charges  on 
which  you  have  been  arrested?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  been  tried?    A.  Never. 

Q.  What  penod  of  time  has  been  covered  by  the  four  arrests? 
A.  Three  years,  I  think,  about  three  years. 

Q.  Within  the  last  three  years?    A.  Yes,  sir;  three  of  them 
was  within  six  weeks. 

Q.  Three  arrests/within  three  weeks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  within  the  past  six  weeks?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  within  a  period  of  six  weeks?  A.  Within  a  period  of 
six  weeks. 

Q.  When  was  that  period?  A.  I  have  got  the  dates  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  read  them. 

Q.  All  right,  read  them?    A.  The  first  was  February  24,  1804. 

Q.  February,  what  date?    A.  February  24,  1894. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  of  those  three  arrests?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  —  can  you  tell  us  when  you  were 
first  arrested  within  a  period  of  three  years?  A.  About  two 
years  before  that,  for  writing  a  certificate  for  a  dead  person 
that  was  not  correct,  and  they  found  it  was  correct  afterward 
and  threw  it  out. 

Q.  That  was  not  charging  abortion?  A.  Well,  no;  but  you 
might  as  well  pass  it  in  there. 

Q.  It  was  connected  with  that?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  With  some  person  alleged  to  have  died  from  malpractice? 
A.  A  person  died  from  malpractice,  and  I  wrote  the  death 
certificate,  and  they  said  it  was  not  a  proper  one  and  they 
examined  it  and  found  it  was  a  proper  one,  and  that  was  all 
said  about  it 

Q.  When  was  the  second  arrest?    A.  On  February  24,  1894. 

Q.  You  were  not  arrested  from  the  first  case;  were  you 
arrested  for  filing  a  false  certificate  until  you  were  arrested 
in  February,  1894;  were  you?  A.  No;  it  was  three  years  ago 
last  February,  the  first  case. 

Q.  And  you  went  along  in  the  practice  of  your  profession? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Undisturbed  and  uninterfered  with  in  this  city?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  about  this  charge  upon  which  you  were  arrested  in 
February,  1894;  what  was  that  charge?  A.  I  was  charged 
with  having  produced  abortion  on  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Miss 
Foos. 

Q.  Who  made  the  charge?    A.  Miss  Foos. 

Q.  Herself?  A.  Backed  up  by  a  scoundrel  at  headquarters 
by  the  name  of  Sergeant  Frink. 
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Q.  Is  he  the  detective  sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Sergeant  Frink  in  the  court-room?    (No  reply.) 

Mr.  Qoff. —  He  has  been  here  under  subpoenas.  I  want  wit- 
nesses to  be  here  when  they  are  called  upon,  not  to  suit  their 
own  convenience. 

The  Witness. —  I  have  understood  that  one  of  the  sergeants 
was  taken  sick  immediately  he  was  subpoenaed  on  this  case  — 
Sergeant  O'Toole. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  deal  with  that,  doctor,  when  we  reach  it; 
when  did  you  learn  that?    A.  In  this  court-room. 

Q.  To-day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  where  were  you  when  you  were  arrested  in  Febru- 
ary, 1894?    A.  At  No.  218  East  Forty-eighth  street 

Q.  That  was  your  residence?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my 
residence  then. 

Q.  Who  executed  the  warrant?  A.  Sergeant  Frink  and 
Murphy. 

Q.  From  the  Central  office?    A.  From  the  Central  office. 

Q.  What  occurred  when  they  presented  themselves?  A.  They 
came  to  my  house  on  Saturday  at  noon-day;  they  were  quite 
friendly  toward  me  and  took  me  fo  police  headquarters;  on 
the  way  down  I  was  in  charge  of  Frink;  Murphy  had  dis- 
appeared; I  saw  him  no  more;  and  on  the  way  down  he  insisted 
that  I  should  take  a  lawyer  —  Friend. 

Q.  Is  that  Emanuel  Friend?    A.  Emanuel  Friend. 

Q.  Is  that  the  gentleman  in  court  here?  A.  If  he  stands  up; 
I  can  not  see  him. 

Q.  You  can  see  Mr.  Friend  without  that?  A.  Oh,  yes;  the 
gentleman  over  there;  I  wanted  Howe  &  Hummell,  but  Mr. 
Frink  said  that  Howe  &  Hummell  was  played  out  now  and 
was  no  good,  and  that  Lawyer  Friend  was  the  best  lawyer  in 
the  city;  he  was  mistaken  about  that. 

Q.  Never  mind,  doctor?  A.  And  that  Friend  was  in  with  the 
people  at  the  courts  and  at  headquarters. 

Q.  Friend  was  in  with  the  people  at  the  courts  and  at  head- 
quarters? A.  And  at  headquarters,  and  I  therefore  took 
Friend;  Friend  ap*eed  to  discharjije  the  case. — 

Q.  Wait  a  wliile;  whore  was  it  that  Frink  told  yon  that?  A. 
Coming  down  on  a  train;  the  elevated  train  from  Forty-seventh 
street  station  to  Houston  street. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  or  night  was  it?  A.  About  12 
o'clock  at  noon. 

O,  In   the  dav?    A.  Yes,   sir; 


♦i.  "^oiira  7*jii  20C  •iiiwu  D>  p«>lice  headquarters,  you  say  joa 
iijiji£  Ifr.  F.-liraii:  ^-ludL  ir»c  diii  yoa  see  Mr.  Friend,  after  this 
^iua^-iTHarffta  vinii  Friak?    A.  AImui  5  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

'^  la  "jutt  Ditianefxne.  wer^  y«Mi  loiiked  op  in  police  headqaart- 
ers?    A-  W.*4L  7*?a- 

Q^  T  ja  T-t:^  .ieraintid  a:»  a  pri»>aer  there?    A.  I  was  detained 

•i,  Difi  j.iii  5*rii«i  f«>r  i£r-  Friend?    A.  I  had  to. 

*'2r  ^Va»>   "'Ad  joa?    A-  25«er;zeant  Frink.  • 

ti  Dili  7*:  a  a^-Jiorize  Fi'ink  eo  go  for  Mr.  Friend?  A.  I  had  ta 

«;.  .Vn.i  7  .a  'ii^i?    A.  I  did. 

4/.  Aii«i  Mr.  Friend  aaended  yon?  A.  Mr.  Friend  defended 
me:  "7-^.  *ir. 

i'i.  H-T  ar'»eiidrtl  y^a  at  police  headquarters  that  evening?  A. 
Yfirii,  air;  it  mliLt  have  been  6  o'clock;  it  was  along  in  the 
eveninsr. 

Q-  Well.  now.  let  as  follow  this  thing  in  the  course  of  the 
happenin^rs  as  they  o«:carred:  were  you  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Friend  before  that?    A.  Never.  • 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  hiip?    A.  Xever.  • 

Q.  Can  yoa  relate  to  us  the  conversation  that  occurred  be- 
twf-en  yourself  and  Mr.  Friend  at  police  headquarters  when  he 
first  visited  yon  on  the  evening  in  question?  A.  He  was  intro- 
dii^fd  to  nie  bv  the  doorman. 

Q.  At  police  headquarters?  A.  At  police  headquarters;  the 
jail  cjoornian:  there  may  be  two  or  three  doormen  for  all  I  know. 

Q.  I'rocffed,  drK-tor?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  talked  the  case  over, 
and  he  made  lightly  of  it  at  first;  then  he  said  that  for  |500 
that  he  would  see  that  I  was  discharged  and  turned  out  on  the 
next  day,  which  would  be  Sunday  morning;  and  I  gave  him  a 
chock  on  the  Second  National  Bank  of  this  city  for  fSOO;  I  dated 
the  check  on  the  20th,  which  would  be  Monday. 

Q.  Now,  jiiHt  wait  a  while;  I  hand  you  a  check  of  the  date  of 
Fchrnary  2(J,  ]sl)4?  A.  That  was  the  agreement  we  made,  and 
I  was  tak(»n  ov(*r  to  Jefferson  Market  court  before  Judge  Ryan, 
and  <hn(  was  on  Sunday  morning,  and  Sunday  morning  I  wrote 
a  <'li(M'k  dating  it  for  the  next  day,  which  would  be  Monday 
llic  12()lh.  / 

Q.  Wt'll,  now,  did  Mr.  Friend,  in  his  conversation  with  you, 
m\y  nnvthing  as  to  the  appropriation  of  this  f500,  or  what  was  it 
for?     A.  It  com<»8  In  later  on. ' 
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Q.  At  that  time,  did  he  say  anj'thing?  A.  It  comes  in  later 
on. 

Q.  At  that  time,  did  he  say  anything?    A.  No. 

Q.  He  simply  said  for  f500  he  would  have  you  discharged? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  When  he  said  that,  did  you,  or  had  you  made  him  aware 
of  the  charge  against  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  hand  you  a  check,  dated  February  26, 1894,  and  ask 
you  if  that  is  the  check  you  gave  to  Mr.  Friend?  A.  That  \b 
the  check;  yes,  sir. ' 

Q.  This  check  was  drawn  upon  your  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  an  account  in  the  Second  National  Bank?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  check  came  back  to  you,  you  observe,  charged 
to  your  account?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  regular  banking  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  amount  of  money  was  drawn  out  of  your  deposit 
in  that  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ''  No.  750,  New  York,  February  26,  1894.  Second  National 
liank.  Pay  to  the  order  of  Friend  &  House,  Five  hundred  dol- 
lars ($500)  Nowton  Whitehead."  The  check  is  certified  and 
endorsed  'For  deposit.  Friend  &  House."  Mark  that  in  evi- 
dence. 

(Check  marked  Exhibit  1,  November  3,  1804,  L.  W.  H.) 

Q.  Well,  you  drew  the  check  on  Sunday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  brought  over  to  the  Jefferson  Market 
court?  A.  Yes,  sir;  later  than  that,  sir;  it  was  after  I  was  out 
of  the  court  I  wrote  the  check.  > 

Q.  Now,  lot  us  get  when  you  were  in  the  court,  doctor;  what 
took  place  there?  A.  We  waited  about  an  hour  for  the  judge 
to  appear;  and  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Frink  —  the  Sergeant  Frink 
—  and  T  went  into  a  small  room  that  is  off,  something  like  as 
though  it  would  be  off  in  that  corner,  called  an  ante-room;  and 
Mr.  Frink  had  a  conversation  with  me  about  the  case,  and  said 
that  it  was  a  very  bad  one;  and  he  said  to  me,  "In  all  these 
cases,  doctor,  we  expect  to  have  some  money  off  from  them." 

Q.  In  all  these  cases?  A.  In  all  these  cases;  meaning  that 
class  of  cases,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Meaning  the  abortion   cases?    A.  Yes,   sir;  and  he   said 

that  if  I  would  pay  him  f500  that  he  would  guarantee  that  the 

case  would  be  dismissed  when  called,  which  it  was  called  in— 

Q.  Now  wait  awhile;  what  did  you  say  to  him  when  he  told 

you  that  in  all  these  cases  they  expected  to  have  inon^v  and 
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that  for  J500  your  case  would  be-  dismissed;  what  did  you  say 
to  him?  A.  I  wanted  to  know  if  that  would  be  the  end  of  it, 
and  he  said  that  it  would ;  that  would  be  all  there  was  to  it 

Q.  Well,  what  agreement,  if  any,  was  reached  between  your- 
self and  Frink  ?    A.  After  I  had  agreed  to  pay  him  the  money — 

Q.  Did  you  agree  to  pay  him  the  money?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  stated  when  you  should  pay  him  the  money,  or 
how?  A.  Yes;  I  had  a  check  with  me  then,  and  offelred  to  make 
it  out,  but  he  would  not  receive  it 

Q.  Why  wouldn't  he  receive  it;  did  he  give  a  reason?  A.  I 
don't  know;  you  will  have  to  ask  him  that 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  would  not  receive  it?  A.  He  said  he  would 
not  talce  a  check  but  that  he  wanted  the  money,  and  he  said 
your  case  will  be  called  and  set  down  for  a  time  and  that  he 
would  see  me  again ;  and  I  was  to  bring  him  the  f  500  when  the 
case  would  be  set  down  for  hearing,  and  pay  him  in  cash,  but 
they  took  no  checks,  that  is,  he  would  take  no  checks. 

Q.  Well,  now  that  was  while  you  was  waiting  for  the  judge? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  judge  arrived  what  took  place?  A.  Well,  the 
lady  who  made  a  charge  was  called. 

Q.  This  Foos?  A.  Foos;  and  she  stated  how  that  she  did 
not  know  that  she  was  pregnant  and  that  she  went  to  my  house 
to  be  treated  by  me  for  general  debility,  and  that  I  put  her  in 
a  sanitai*ium,  and  treated  her  for  her  general  debility  for  a 
week,  and  that  during  this  time,  tliis  week,  she  had  had  a  mis- 
carriage at  No.  277  East  Tenth  street  in  a  midwife's  house,  a 
miscarriage  of  six  months,  and  that  they  burned  the  body  up. 

Q.  That  case  created  some  notoriety  at  that  time?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  midwife?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Her  name  was  Mrs.  Stuvenvohl,  No.  277  East  Tenth  street? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  was  recognized  as  a  professional  abortionist?  A.  It 
is  advertised  so  in  the  papers,  you  can  see  her  advertisement 
in  the  German  papers  which  will  give  her  correct  name. 

Q.  No.  277  East  Tenth  street;  but  she  was  recognized  as  a 
professional  abortionist  wasn't  she?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  stated  that  this  Miss  Foos,  or  Mrs.  Foos,  that  she 
stated  that  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  child  or  of  a  foetus 
or  whatever  you  may  designate  it,  or  five  months  old?    A^  S!x. 
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Q.  And  that  it  was  bom?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  there  any  proceedings  taken  in  relation  to  that  mat- 
ter?   A  I  called  Seageant  Frink's  attention  to  it  at  the  time. 
Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him,  doctor?    A.  I  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  arrest  the  midwife.  ^ 

Q.  This  Mrs.  Stuvenvohl?  A.  Yes;  he  said  he  had  no  right  to 
arrest  her;  the  next  time  I  saw  him  I  showed  him  the  law  of  that 
point,  which  is  on  our  death  certificates,  stating  that  no  person 
in  the  city  of  New  York  has  any  right  to  dispose  of,  conceal  or 
do  away  with  any  dead  body  in  the  city  of  New  York;  his  remark 
was  that  she  did  not  have  any  money  and  was  not  worth  bother- 
ing with,  and  that  he  would  not  give  her  any  trouble,  and  that  I 
had  better  let  it  alone. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Miss  Foos  make  this  statement  herself?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ( 

Q.  Where  did  she  make  that  statement  touching  this  midwife, 
in  East  Tenth  street?  A.  She  made  it  on  the  second  day  of 
March,  1894,  before  Police  Justice  Ryan,  of  this  city,  at  Jeffer- 
son Market  Court. 

Q.  In  open  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  present  beside  the  justice?  A.  Well,  I  suppose 
100  or  200  people  —  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  You  were  present  for  one?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Frink  was  present  for  another?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Friend  present?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And —    A.  And  Murphy. 

Q.  And  Detective  Murphy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  other  persons  around  the  police  bench?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  the  conversation  with  Frink  that  you 
have  just  recited?    A.  On  the  comer  of  Tenth  street,  Stewart's  . 
comer,  Fourth  avenue. 

Q.  Tenth  street  and  Fourth  avenue?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  on  the  same  day?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  shortly  after?  A.  It  might  have  been  a  week;  I  did 
not  put  it  down ;  I  thought  it  was  immaterial. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  to  step  back  to  the  first  Sunday  morning 
to  the  Jefferson  Market  Police  Court,  when  you  say  you  agreed 
to  give  f500  to  Frink.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  judge  arrived  what  took  place?  A.  This 
Miss  Foos  was  there,  and  my  lawver.  -^nd  others;  the  case  was 

L.  530 
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called,  and  it  was  set  down  for  March  2d,  and  I  was  put  under 
|2,000  bail;  that  is  about  all 

Q.  Was  Miss  Foos  examined  that  morning;  that  first  Snndaj 
morning  we  are  speaking  of?  A.  To  the  best  of  mj  judgment; 
no. 

Q.  Who  went  bail  for  30U;  you    say   you    were   put  under 
(2,000  bail?    A.  I  don't  know;  Mr.  Friend  furnished  thebonda 
Q.  Had  you  to  pay  any  consideration  for  the  bonds?   A.  It 
was  all  included  in  the  |500  which  I  gave  him. 

Q.  Was  that  the  understanding  with  him  when  he  said  he 
would  charge  ?500,  that  he  would  get  your  bail?  A.  Yes,  lir; 
all  the  way  through  the  case;  he  said  that  he  would  settle  eveir- 
thing;  $500  would  furnish  bonds  and  everything  connected  witk 
the  case. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  know  who  went  bonds  for  you;  who  went 
bail  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  to  this  day?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  The  only  thing  you  know  about  it  is  that  you  were  bailed 
out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  sum  of  $2,000?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  signed  the  paper nj* 
self  there. 

Q.  Well,  yes;  of  course;  now,  you  said  you  agreed  to  girc 
Frink  $500;  was  it  in  Jefferson  Market  Police  Court  that  to 
made  out  the  check  that  you  have  identified?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it?  A.  At  the  comer  of  Eleventh  street  and 
University  place,  this  city. 

Q.  Was  that  after  yon  were  discharged?  A.  On  Snndaj 
mominij:;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  were  discharged?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  bail,  I  should  say?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  after  you  were  discharged,  did  you  go  with  y«rr 

counsel,  Mr.  Friend,  to  this  place.  Eleventh  street  and  Univerritr 

place?    A.  Detective-Sergeant  Murphy  and  Sergeant  Frink  and 

"Mr,  Friend  and  myself  went  to  this  place  on  University  place, 

and  we  had  dinner  and  liquor  there;  that  is,  the  rest  of  them  had 

liquor;  I  do  not  drink  myself;  they  had  liquor,  and  I  took  coffee. 

Q.  Was  it  at  that  sitting  that  you  gave  the  check  that  too 

have  just  identified?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  You  drew  the  check  out?    A.  I  drew  two  then. 
Q.  You  drew  two  checks?    A.  Yes.' 

Q.  What  became  of  the  other  check?    A.  Well,  It  went  to 
Mr.  Friend;  I  think  you  have  the  check  there  with  you. 
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Q.  I  haven't  another  check  in  February,  doctor?  A.  Oh!  we 
went  into  this  saloon,  or  restaurant,  or  hotel,  whatever  it  was, 
and  we  had  breakfast  and  drinks,  as  I  have  said;  and  Sergeant 
Fi*ink  remarked  to  me,  that  that  was  a  very  nice  place;  he  said 
he  knew  the  proprietor,  and  he  said,  "  Doctor,  this  would  be  a 
very  nice  place  if  you  ever  wanted  to  run  a  young  girl  in  here, 
upstairs;  it  would  be  all  right;  nothing  would  be  said;"  I  told 
him  I  had  no  use  for  that  purpose;  I  think  that  was  pretty 
much  all  at  that  saloon.  * 

Q.  But  you  spoke  about  a  second  check,  doctor,  at  that  saloon? 
A.  That  was  given  on  March  2d;  that  second  check  was. 

Q.  You  drew  the  one  check  in  that  saloon?    A.  One  check. 

Q.  That  was  the  check  to  Mr.  Friend?  A.  That  was  a  check 
to  Mr.  Friend. 

Q.  How  about  the  |500  you  promised  to  give  to  Frink?  A, 
Before  the  judge  came  there,  that  morning,  that  agreement  was 
made;  and  on  March  2d  —  the  case  was  down  for  March* 
2d;  and  when  I  went  to  court,  I  met  Sergeant  Frink;  he  was 
on  the  lookout  for  me;  I  went  to  the  bank  in  the  first  place 
from  my  house,  and  drew  the  money  all  in  ?10-note8,  and  when 
I  got  to  the  Jefferson  Market  court,  Mr.  Frink  saw  me,  and  had 
a  conversation  on  the  corner  a  minute  or  two,  and  said,  "  Let  us 
walk  around  behind  the  building;''  it  is  a  kind  of  rounding  — 
the  wall  is  a  round  —  it  is  not  a  square  wall,  but  it  leads  back  of 
the  Jefferson  Market  from  the  Sixth  avenue ;  there  seems  to  be  a 
little  street  running  down,  which  seems  to  turn  like  my  spec- 
tacles, and  goes,  I  suppose,  into  Greenwich  avenue,  and  when  he 
was  back  of  that  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  the  money  with  me, 
and  I  said  "  Yes; "  and  he  told  me  to  give  it  to  him;  and  I  had 
it  in  my  pants'  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  liim,  and  he  said,  "  You 
go  around  back  the  way  you  came,  and  I  will  go  the  other  way, 
80  we  shant  be  seen  too  much  together,  and  go  into  court; "  and 
I  did  so.  ' 

Q.  On  your  way  to  court  that  morning,  you  drew  that  from 
the  bank,  you  say?    A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  In  flO-bills?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Remembering  at  the  time  that  you  drew  that  check,  you 
knew  that  he  could  not  take  checks?    A.  Money. 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  check  of  March  2d,  and  ask  vou  if  that  is 
the  check  on  which  you  drew  the  $500,  of  which  you  have  just 
testified?    A.  That  is  the  check,  sir. 

Q.  Payable  to  the  order  of  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Check,  '*  Ko.  751,  New  York,  March  2,  1894,  Second  National 
Bank,  pay  to  self  or  order.  Five  hundred  dollars  ($500);  Newtcm 
Whitehead;"  indorsed,  "Newton  Whitehead;"  this  check  went 
through  the  ordinary  bank  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Returned  to  you  as  a  returned  voucher  from  the  bank?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  a  pencil  memorandum  on  the  back  here,  "  Paid  Frink, 
Jefferson  Market;"  when  did  you  make  that?  A.  I  made  that 
just  as  quick  as  I  got  it  from  the  bank. 

Q.  From  the  bank?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  you  made  the  memorandum?  A.  So  I  would  know 
what  check  that  was. 

Q.  So  you  would  know  the  purpose  of  that  check?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  After  Frink  and  you  separated  —  mark  that  in  evidence, 

(Check  marked  in  evidence,  Exhibit  2,  November  3,  1894, 
L.  W.  H.) 

Q.  After  you  and  Frink  separated,  did  you  meet  again?  A. 
In  the  court-room;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  court-room?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  took  place  when  you  went  in  the  court-room?  A. 
Well,  many  things  transpired;  I  had  to  wait  about  three  hours 
for  the  judge  to  appear. 

Q.  Did  you  see  your  counsel  there,  Mr.  Friend?  A.  I  saw 
Mr.  Friend  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  among  the  many  things  that  transpired,  did  any 
conversation  take  place  between  yourself  and  Frink  and  Mr. 
Friend?    A.  Yes;  he  told  me  the  case  would  be  dismissed. 

Q.  Who  told  you?  A.  Sergeant  Frink;  that  the  case  would 
be  dismissed  just  as  quick  as  the  judge  came. 

Q.  Well,  the  judge  came  in  about  three  hours,  you  say?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  Foos  woman  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  took  place?  A.  Well,  there  was  a  little  something 
took  place  before  that  between  myself  and  Mr.  Friend,  my 
counsel. 

Q.  State  what  took  place?  A.  He  wanted  |200  more;  he 
said  he  wanted  f200  more,  and  I  gave  it  to  him;  and  he  told 
mo  —  I  said  to  him  —  I  protested  in  the  first  place;  and  he 
told  me  that  he  thought  he  ought  to  have  it  on  account  oi 
the  bondsmen  which  he  had  furnished;  I  told  him'  that  I  had 
paid  him  for  that  already;  "Well,"  he  said,  "Doctor,  I  would 
not  make  a  kick  for  1200;  it  is  only  a  small  matter;"  he  says, 
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"I  don't  get  this  money  myself;  I  have  to  tarn  over  50  per 
cent  of  it  to  the  police;"  tliat  is  the  way  he  gets  his  cases. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  on  this  demand?  A.  I  gave  him  a  check 
for  1200. 

Q.  Did  yon  draw  the  check  there?  A.  I  drew  it  in  this  little 
ante-room  which  I  spoke  of. 

Q.  Off  the  court-room?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  hand  you  a  check,  dated  March  2,  1894,  and  ask 
you  if  that  is  the  check?    A.  That  is  the  check;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  read  this  check:  "  No.  749.  New  York,  March  2d,  1894. 
Second  National  Bank.  Pay  to  Friend  &  House,  or  order. 
Two  hundred  dollars,  |200.  Newton  Whitehead."  Check  certi- 
fied by  the  bank,  and  indorsed,  "Friend  &  House;"  this  check 
went  through  your  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  returned  to  you,  and  the  voucher?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  money  represented  by  this  check  was  drawn  from 
your  account  in  the  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  check  is  offered  in  evidence,  and  marked  Exhibit  3, 
November  3,  1894,  L.  W.  11.) 

Q.  After  you  gave  Mr.  Friend  this  check  of  f 200,  what  took 
place  next?  A.  Nothing  of  any  importance,  until  the  judge 
arrived. 

Q.  Well,  when  the  judge  arrived?    A.  Well,  the  Foos  woman 
was  there  in  court,  and  she  swore  that  she  went  to  ray  office 
for  treatment,  and  that  she  was  treated  by  me  for  general 
debility,  which  we  have  gone  over,  and  that  she  did  not  know 
that  she  was  in  the  family  way  when  she  came  to  me;  that 
she  did  go  to  the  doctor  because  she  was  feeling  poorly,  and 
that  the  doctor  told  her  that  she  ought  to  go  to  one  of  his 
sanitariums  and  be  treated  there;  and  that  she  did  j^o  in  the 
latter  part  or  about  the  23d  day  of  November,  1803;  that  she 
did  remain  at  one  of  his  sanitariums,  239  West  Thirty-eighth 
street,  or  thereabouts,  and  that  a  nurse,  called  Ella,  did  tell 
her    that    she    had    had    a    miscarriage;    that    on    or    about 
January     10,     1894,     she    was    passing    an    abortionist    es- 
tablishment on  East  Tenth  street  in  this  city,  and  that  she 
did  go  into  this  woman's    place    and    that    she    did    have    a 
miscarriage  of  six  months  and  that  the  ^ladam  did  burn  the 
child  up;  I  saw  Sergeant  Frink  and  insisted  that  the  midwife 
should  be  arrested  for  not  reporting  this  case  to  the  board  of 
health;  and  also  that  it  was  a  crime  to  conceal,  or  burn,  or 
destroy  a  human  body  in  this  State.    He,  Frink,  said,  "  Oh,  well. 
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iuntdst  Wia  Site  una  Le  knew  tine  man  who  ^ftC  ite  giri  im  trwiUe 
aiBMi  Uiat  i«e  » an  a  married  man,  bot  be  bad  bo 
be  wooid  get  tbat  maB  in  trouble;  tbat  mai 
Bover/;  i  Lave  aitcenained  tbat  since. 

<J.  Weil^  alter  tiii«  Foo«  wcHoan  gare  tbis  testimaiij  before 
ihfi  police  magistrates  did  anjtbing  fortber  tal^  place?  A.  Xbe 
judge  diiMT^itarged  me. 

</.  Wiiat?    A.  Tbe  jadge  discharged  me.  i 

il.  The  yutii*':  n,r'.,^^..^    . 

il^  Tbat  was  tbe  end  of  tbat  case?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  could  not 
be  otherwhse. 

H,  And  tbat  is  tbe  last  joa  beard  of  tbe  Foos  case?  A.  Yes^ 
sir 

y.  When  were  too  next  arrested?  A.  On  Marcb  23,  IS^ 
at  218  East  Fortv-eigbtb  street  in  tbis  citr. 

(i  Who  arrested  you?  A.  I  don*t  know;  I  called  tbe  gentle- 
man Hepalirro;  he  looked  like  a  fellow  just  crawled  out  of  tbe 
Tomb,  a  sergeant  of  i>olice  at  headquarters,  a  tall  man;  Mr. 
Friend  san  supply  the  uame  if  be  wilL 

Q.  You  don't  kuow  his  name?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

C^.  Wliat  time,  day  or  night,  was  it  he  arrested  you?  A. 
There  were  two  of  them;  this  gentleman  and  bis  partner;  it 
was  arrested  al>out  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

U.  On  what  charge?  A.  On  the  charge  of  giving  information^ 
or  stating  that  the  woman  who  was  the  proper  case  to  have  a 
mlHcarnage  prcKluced  on  her  or  abortion,  could  have  it  done, 
who  made  the  charge?    A.  Benia  Jayne. 

Q.  ^Vhere  were  you  taken  on  that  warrant?  A.  I  was  taken 
to  jtolice  headquarters. 

Q.  Who    iKsued  (the   warrant?    A.  Judge    Koch. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  oflScers  on 
your  way  to  police  headquarters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  AtkI  do  yon  remember  that  conversation?  A.  No,  sir;  it 
was  nothinjc  of  any  importance  w^hatever;  they  said  nothing 
to  irie  about  any  money  or  aT)proached  me  in  no  way  whatever. 

Q.  When  you  were  brought  to  police  headquarters  what  took 
place  at  police  headquarters?  A.  I  was  taken  before  the 
fi'Tjjreant  at  the  denk  and  my  pedigree  was  taken,  and  then  I 
Raw  InHyMutor  McTaiurlilin.  and  after  that  T  asked  him  why  I 
wap  arrented  on  the  charge,  and  he  didn't  know  much  about  it. 
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and  1  was  locked  up;  in  fact,  I  do  not  remember  the  conver- 
sation with  McLaughlin;  it  wasn't  anything  important  at  all, 
and  amounted  to  nothing. 

Q.  While  you  were  locked  up-did  anything  take  place,  while 
you  were  locked  up?    A.  Yes,  sir.  n 

Q.  That  was  on  Saturday?  A.  No;  it  was  on  March  23,  this 
year;  I  went  to  court  the  next  morning,  so  it  could  not  very 
well  have  been  Saturday. 

Q.  However,  what  took  place  when  you  were  locked  up?  A. 
I  was  locked  up  about  four  hours;  and  Mr.  Frink  —  Sergeant 
Frink  —  came  to  me  —  i 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  cell?  A.  Yes,  sir;  while  I  was  at 
headquarters  Frink  saw  me  and  said  to  me  —  I  was  taken 
out  of  that  cell  into  a  large  open  space  that  is,  oh,  three  times 
as  large  as  this  room  I  should  think;  and  I  had  a  long  conver- 
sation with  Frink  there;  he  wanted  to  know  —  by  the  way,  he 
was  going  to  get  me  Mr.  Friend  also. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  Mr.  Friend  to  you,  or  did  you  mention  Mr. 
Friend  to  him?    A.  He  mentioned  it  to  me.  v 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said  that  the  case  would  not 
amount  to  anything,  and  that  he  would  get  Lawyer  Friend  for 
me,  and  he  guessed  I  would  be  turned  right  out  within  two  or 
three  hours;  in  fact  he  vouched  for  that;  then  he  wanted  to 
know  if  I  could  not  get  Doctor  Hawker  to  take  Friend. 

Q.  Is  Dr.  Hawker  in  court;  is  Dr.  Hawker  here;  he  is  sub- 
poenaed. 

Tlie  Chairman  (Pound). —  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  some  of  those  witnesses  who  do  not  respond  to  sub- 
poenas. ' 

Mr.  Gofir. —  Yes:  Dr.  Hawker.     He  was  here  yesterday. 

Q.  W>1L  proceed.  A.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  not  get 
Hawker  to  take  Fnend  for  his  counsel;  I  told  him  I  thought  I 
could  if  I  hnd  a  chance  to  talk  with  him;  he  said  he  would  give 
me  all  the  chance  I  wanted. 

O.  You  spoke  to  me  about  the  notes  you  made  at  the  time  of 
this  thine:;  I  would  rather  if  yon  could  testify  without  reading 
literally  from  your  notes.  A.  There  is  so  much  of  it  I  don't 
know  how  I  could  retain  it. 

Q.  Testify  as  much  as  you  possibly  can.     A.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  T  could  not  ^et  Friend  for  his  connsiel  —  for  Hawker's 
counsel,  and  I  told  him  I  thought  T  could:  and  I  was  tnken  out 
of  the  jail,  and  was  there  about  an  hour  I  think  tojrether  talk- 
ing difiTerent  matters  in  that   hall  ;    and    then  I  was  put  in- 


fide  of  the  ±r9Z  dfjor  wbere  joa  ^  in  wbere  the  priaonen  are 
k/rpt.  az.d  xijai  there  aire  cells  from  that,  there  are  four  odii 
wiiere  thej  keep  the  pruajoen  —  pigeon  hoteft. 

Q^  Are  rL^jee  ax  p4>Ii*:e  Lcadqaarters?  A.  This  was  at  police 
hea.»i*'4  lartcra, 

C/,  WLAt  V2S  HiLTker  cLarged  with?  A.  He  was  chaigel 
with  selliij?  cne^iitiiiies  to  prMia«:e  abortion. 

Q,  W^ji  he  under  arrest  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  in  one  of  the  celU?  A.  In  one  of  the  cells,  the  fint 
one  as  jcn  go  1:1  froQ  the  d*:^or. 

Q.  Xo^r.  yon  saj  joa  were  oct  in  this  open  space;  with  wiwm 
were  joa?    A-  With  Sergeant  Frink. 

^/.  And  an  J  oth^r  person?    A.  Xa 

Q,  After  voi  w^ent  into  jour  cell  again?    A.  I  did  not  go  in. 

Q.  Whit  took  plat^e  after  von  left  this  open  space  that  jw 
df^ori^^j?  A.  I  was  pnt  in  this  corridor,  I  suppose  you  migU 
term  it,  wh'^re  the  «:^!ls  lead  off  from,  and  Hawker  was  in  fte 
first  cell,  and  he  told  me  if  Hawker  would  take  Mr,  Friend  for 
his  coan!>el  that  it  would  be  all  right,  and  he  would  make  some- 
thing out  of  it. 

Q.  Who  would  make  something  out  of  it?    A.  Frink. 

O.  Frink  would?  A.  Yes.  sir:  and  if  he  would  not  take  him— 
there  was  an  iron  door  where  I  was  locked  in  where  there  wtt 
other  prisoners  also:  and  I  was  to  knock  at  this  door  whet 
n<iwk^-r  had  ccinsented  to  take  counsel;  Hawker  thought  belt 
to  take  Howe,  and  I  told  him  the  sergeant  thought  it  best  le 
.should  take  —  oh,  bv  the  wav.  before  I  went  in  there  Mr.  Prink 
told  me  that  he  had  sent  for  Mr.  Friend  and  he  would  be  thew 
in  a  few  moments:  I  asked  him  how  he  could  get  there  80 
rpjickly  without  his  knowing  it:  he  says,  Mr.  Friend  has  got  a 
telephone  directly  from  his  house  to  police  headquarters,  so  f* 
inform  Lim  at  onre  of  all  these  cases,  and  he  is  our  lawyer— tie 
police  lawyer. 

Q.  Yf-s.  A.  Then  I  went  in  this  corridor,  or  in  this  inclosnre 
and  talk^'d  to  Hawker  about  the  case;  and  he  consented  total* 
Lawyer  Friend,  and  I  knocked  on  the  door  and  they  opened  It; 
I  went  out  ajrain  and  told  Friend  it  was  all  right,  and  became 
in,  and  Hawker  said,  "Yes,  that  is  all  right;"  he  said,  "Ton 
send  Lawyer  Friend  to  me  for  my  counsel.' 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  saw  Friend  there?  A.  Te% 
sir.    ^ 

Q.  ITad  you  sent  for  him?    A*  No,  sir. 
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Q.  I  mean  the  first  time  that  jon  saw  hun  in  this  particulai 
connection  of  that  second  arrest?    A.  No,  sir;  he  came  to  me. 

Q.  You  told  him,  you  say,  it  was  ail  right  for  Hawker,  op 
with  Hawker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  took  place  after  that?  A.  Well,  I  was  locked  up 
about  an  hour,  and  then  I  was  taken  upstairs  where  the  ser- 
geant's desk  is,  and  was  told  I  was  bailed  out,  and  to  go  homa 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  bailed  you  out?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  now  who  bailed  you  out?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  to  pay  any  money  for  being  bailed  out?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  That  I  can  not  state. 

Q.  Why?  A.  There  was  nothing  said  about  it;  the  next  day 
when  I  was  taken  to  the  court,  in  the  Harlem  court,  I  was  again 
held  on  the  very  same  charge,  and  I  had  to  be  rebailed  over 
again,  so  the  counsel  told  me,  and  for  that  he  said  he  wanted 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  say?  A.  Well,  I  had  to  say  I  would 
give  it  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  a  check?    A.  I  gave  him  a  check. 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  check,  dated  March  24,  1894,  and  ask  you  if 
that  is  the  check?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  GoflP.— "  New  York,  March  24,  1894,  Second  National  Bank, 
pay  to  the  order  of  bearer.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
((325),  Newton  Whitehead."  It  appears  from  the  teller's  stamp 
on  this  check  that  it  was  paid  out  in  cash. 

(Check  marked  Exhibit  4,  November  3,  1894,  L.  W.  H.) 

The  Witness. —  The  teller  began    to  know  him  at  that  time. 

Q.  This  check  is  not  indorsed. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  he  was  a  very  dear  friend?  A.  Well,  it 
Sfems  he  was  wrongly  named;  the  reason  why  that  cheek  was 
made  out  payable  to  the  bearer  is  because  he  absolutely  refused 
to  receive  any  more  checks,  said  he  wanted  cash. 

Q.  Were  you  about  to  write  his  name?  A.  I  was  going  to 
write  Friend  &  House,  and  he  said,  "Don't  do  that,  doctor;  i 
don't  want  any  more  checks;  give  me  the  money;  *'  I  told  him  I 
hadn't  money  in  my  pocket,  only  checks;  and  he  said,  "  Make  it 
to  bearer." 

L.  531 
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Q.  This  check  went  through  in  the  ordinary  course  of  bnsioees 
through  your  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  a  memorandum  on  the  back  of  this  check  ''  Enumud 
Friend  and  House; "  when  did  you  make  that  memorandum?  A. 
After  I  got  it  out  of  the  bank  with  the  vouchers. 

Q.  Well,  now,  this  was  in  a  Harlem  police  court?  A,  WeHI 
don't  know  —  Fifty-seventh  street 

Q.  And  before  what  judge?    A.  Judge  Koch. 

Q.  What  took  place  there  outside  of  what  you  have  relatwdf 
A.  Well,  I  was  held  —  the  case  was  postponed  for  three  or  four 
days,  or  four  or  five  days  by  Koch. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  went  bail  for  you  at  that  time?  A  No^ 
sir. 

Q.  Was  the  complainant  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  Jayne,  who  was  at  one  time  in  the  secret  service  of  the 
Federal  government,  wasn't  he,  or  some  way  connected  with  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  sort  of  private  detective?  A.  I  have  read  his  pedigree 
in  the  paper  and  it  is  not  any  too  savory. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  evidence  presented  to  the  magistrate, 
Justice  Koch,  at  the  Fifty-seventh  street  court,  except  the  aft 
davit  or  information  of  Jayne?  A.  That  was  all;  in  fact  there 
was  not  anything  said  there  that  morning;  the  judge  said,  **! 
hold  this  case  for  a  certain  day,"  that  he  named,  being  three  or 
four  days  later. 

Q.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  complainant  that 
apyu'aicd  a<rainst  yon  on  the  record  at  that  time  was  this  Jayne, 
a  private  detective?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  complaint  was  against  you  on  information  and 
b(»liof  ?  A.  Xo,  direct;  I  believe  he  had  his  paramour  there  with 
him,  a  Miss  Fox,  a  self-confessed  mistress. 

Q.  Oh,  Grace  Fox?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  was  she  the  one  you  suggested  having  an  aborlI« 
of?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Grace  Fox  did  not  make  an  affidavit,  did  she?  A  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  She  was  with  him  in  the  court?  A.  She  was  not  with 
him;  she  was  with  another  fellow  that  she  confessed  her  gnilt 
to,  of  the  name  of  Britton. 

Q.  The  case  was  adjourned,  you  said?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  wai 
adjourned,  and  adjourned  time  and  time  again. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  proof  brought  against  you?  A  Not  at 
any  of  those  times;  there  was  none  until  the  last  time 
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Q.  Did  yoa  pay  any  more  money  on  account  of  that  case?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  To  Mr.  Friend. 

Q.  That  is,  after  the  {325?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you,  did  you  pay  in  court?    A.  Yes,  'dr. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  in  relation  to  that^se?  A.  Well,  there 
was  a  hearing  down  to  Essex  Market 

Q.  That  is,  the  judge  that  was  presiding  at  Fifty-fteventh 
Street  Court,  Judge  Koch,  he  went  down  to  Essex  Market? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  the  case  before  him  in  Fifty-seventh  Street 
Court  was  continued  in  Essex  Market?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  took  place  at  Essex  Market?  A.  Jajne  made 
his  charge,  and  I  was  held  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury;  and  Lawyer  Friend  said  it  would  cost  me  fl50  more. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  Well,  blood  money,  I  expect;  I  don't  know; 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  what  it  was  for?  A.  Well,  no;  he  said  he 
wanted  f  150.  j 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  the  fl50?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  check?  A.  No;  he  would  not  take  any  more;  I  had  to 
give  him  money. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  money  to  give  him?  A.  No,  sir;  not  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  the  money  afterward?    A.  The  next  day. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  a  check  for  the  money?  A.  No;  he  would 
not  take  any  more  checks. 

Q.  Did  you,  yourself,  draw  the  money  on  a  check?  A.  I 
disremember  that 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  check  here,  dated  April  9,  and  ask  you  to  look 
at  that  check?    A.  I  paid  him  on  the  10th  of  April  anyway. 

Q.  There  is  a  check,  dated  April  9th;  see  if  that  check  will 
refresh  your  memory  any?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Is  that  the  check  upon  which  you  drew  the  ?150?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  check,  "New  York,  April  9,  1894.  Second  National 
Bank.    Pay  to  the  order  of  self,  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollarn. 


9H»0.  Xewton  Wtiicehead.*^  Tefler^s  stamp,  ^Paid  in  cashf 
indoreed,  **  Xewton  Wliiteiiead;''  tiiis  check  ia  in  the  ordiiurj 
coarse  of  banking  business,  and  was  retnmed  to  yea  as  a 
voucher?    A-  Yea. 

Q.  And  the  monej^  it  called  for  you  drew  oat  of  the  liank! 
A-  YeSy  nr. 

Q.  I  find  here  a  memorandam  on  the  back  of  the  chedn, 
^Friend  &  Hoase;''  when  did  yon  make  that  memonuidiim! 
A.  As  qaick  as  I  got  it  from  the  bank  in  the  returned  Toncheni 

iCbeck  marked  Exhibit  4,  November  3,  1894,  Ij.  W.  IL) 

Jjv  J?enator  Pound: 

Q.  These  memoranda  yoa  have  were  original  memoranda  701 
made  at  the  time?  A.  No;  I  pat  them  all  on  pieces  of  paper, 
all  togf^ther:  and  I  transferred  them  here  when  I  got  the  nb- 
poena  to  appear  before  this  court. 

The  Chairman  iPound). — Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  ttait 
the  rule  is  that  the  witness  must  testify  from  his  memoir,  aii 
if  you  need  those  memoranda  to  refresh  your  recollection  701 
may  be  permitted  to  use  them  to  that  extent,  but  do  not  tertil|f 
from  tliat  paper  that  you  have  before  you,  testify  Trom  yonrrecal- 
lection,  and  if  yon  are  nnable  to  answer  from  your  recollectioi 
the  question  that  Mr.  Goff  may  put  to  you,  then  you  may  rrfrei 
your  recollection  from  these  copies  of  original  memoranda;  brt 
do  not  read  them  as  testimony:  that  has  a  bad  appearance. 

The  Witness. —  I  only  refer  to  the  dates;  that  alone. 

The  Chairman  (Pound). —  It  is  entirely  permissible  to  « 
memoranda  to  refresh  his  memory;  but  I  do  not  wish  tosechta 
use  his  paper  here  more  than  necessary. 

Mr.  Goff. —  You  understand  what  Senator  Pound  says,  notto 
testify  from  your  memoranda  unless  your  memory  fails  yoo,tti 
if  your  memory  fails  you,  you  have  a  right  to  refresh  J<W 
memory  bv  reference  to  the  memoranda. 

Q.  Now,  this  case  of  Jayne,  in  connection  with  Grace  Ffli; 
you  say  was  adjourned  very  frequently?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  out  any  more  money  in  connection  with  iW 
case  than  the  ?150?    A.    That  was  the  last. 

Q.  That  was  the  last  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well  was  there  any  hearing  in  that  case;  I  mean  an  efl* 
ination  of  witnesses  before  you?  A.  On  the  9th  of  April;  J«^ 
sir. 
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Q.  What  was  done  on  the  9th  of  April?  A,  I  was  arrested 
over  again  before  the  9th  of  April,  on  the  7th. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  what  was  done  with  the  case  we  call  Grace 
Fox's?    A.  That  ended  there  on  the  9th. 

Q.  What  disposition  was  made  there?  A.  I  was  held  by  the 
grand  jury. 

Q.  And  was  the  woman  Fox  examined?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  examined?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  been  exam- 
ined in  a  case  in  my  life. 

Q.  Was  there  any  one  charged  with  you  in  connection  with 
the  Grace  Fox  business?    A.  No  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  Mrs.  Frieda  Kusch  is,  or  did  you  ever 
hear  of  her?    A.  I  have  heard  of  her,  yes. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  Grace  Fox  case?  A.  There  were 
seven  or  eight  people  arrested,  lots  of  them,  different  people  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  There  was  a  regular  raid  on  the  abortionists  on  that  time, 
was  there  not?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Quite  a  number  of  them  was  arrested?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  warrants  were  issued  by  Judge  Koch?  A.  All 
the  warrants  were  issued  by  Judge  Koch;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  that  have  been  convicted?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  been  tried?  A.  Some  were  tried  and  dis- 
charged; and  the  Supreme  Court  judges  threw  some  of  them  out; 
they  took  them  out  before  the  judge  and  he  dismissed  them; 
I  think  pretty  nearly  all  have  been  discharged. 

Q.  This  Grace  Fox,  it  appears  from  the  papers  here —  A.  It 
wa«  simply  a  blackmailing  scheme. 

Q.  What  was  a  blackmailing  scheme?  A.  Why,  all  of  those 
arrests.  j 

Q.  Blackmailing  by  whom?    A.  I  expect  by  the  police. 

Q.  I  see  that  this  Mrs.  Grace  Fox  says  she  is,  "Aged  23  years,** 
and  her  occupation  was  agent  of  the  society  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  law;  and  she  says  that  she  has  read  the 
affidavit  of  Jayne,  and  that  Jayne  swears  to  the  truth ;  and  this 
woman  purported  to  go  and  make  believe  that  she  was  in  the 
family  way?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  wanted  to  have  an  abortion  performed  upon  her? 
A.  She  came  into  my  house  with  this  man  Jayne,  and  she  said  she 
had  been  cohabiting  with  him ;  he  was  present,  and  she  thought 
she  was  in  the  family  way,  and  wanted  to  know  if  she  could  be 
treated;  I  told  her  if  she  was  a  probable  case,  yes;  she  wanted 
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to  know  what  the  change  would  be;  I  told  her  (100,  and  she  laid 
she  would  come  in  next  Monday,  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  at 
her  until  arrested. 

Mr.  Goff. — Is  there  any  one  here  from  the  clerk  of  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions?  John  F.  Carroll!  He  has  been  8abpQe> 
naed  to  produce  those  papers,  and  was  subpoenaed  yesterdaj. 

The  Chairman  (Pound). — Has  he  been  present  at  any  time? 

Mr.  GofT. — No,  sir;  I  have  not  had  any  message  from  hia 
at  all;  and  we  have  the  papers  in  certain  matters  in  the  poM» 
sion  of  the  district  attorney,  his  secretary  brought  them  here; 
but  from  the  Court  of  Genei*al  Sd^sions  we  have  had  no  aDBm 
or  reply  to  the  subpoena.  -j 

The  Chairman. — That  is  particularly  reprehensible  neglee^ 
because  any  person  in  charge  could  be  sent  w^th  the  papenti 
you,  and  you  could  make  use  of  the  papers;  there  is  no  resM 
why  it  should  not  be  responded  to. 

Mr.  Goff. — That  is  what  Col.  Fellows,  the  district  attorng^ 
did.  He  sent  the  papers  and  left  them  in  my  charge  by  giviBf 
a  receipt. 

The  Chairman. — I  think  unless  some  satisfactory  excuse  li 
offered  against  these  witnesses  they  should  be  punished  to 
contempt  ^ 

Mr.  (iol7. — Now,  the  oHices  are  all  closed  on  SatnrdaT  it 
12   o'clock   here. 

Q.  Well,  doctor,  before  the  dismissal  of  the  Grace  Fox  cm 
yon  say  you  were  arrested  again?  A.  Well,  dismissal—  m 
mean — it  was  not  dismissed. 

Q.  Or  before  you  were  held  for  the  grand  jury?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
I  was  arrested  on  April  7th  at  East  218  Forty-eighth  street 

Q.  Wlio  issued  that  warrant?    A.  Judge  Koch. 

Q.   He    se(*ms  to   have   had   a  monopoly   on    the  iRsuinjf  ot 
warrants  of  these  cases?    A.  He  might  have  been  making mouej  j 
pretty  fast  out  of  it.  • 

(>.  AA'heu  was  the  warrant  issued?  A.  It  was  issued  on  tbt 
7th  day  of  April.  , 

Q.  Where  were  yon?    A.  At  210  East  Fortieth  street. 

Q.   AVliat   hour?     A.   Nine   o'clock   at   night. 

Q.  Who  executed   the  warrant?    A.   Sergeant  Frink. 

Q.  Was  this  on  Saturday  night?  A.  This  was  on  SaturdiJ 
ni.eht:   yos,    sir. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  Frink  upon  ttl» 
wairant?    A.  When  he  brought  the  warrant  into  my  bouse  ft* 
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iiik  was  not  dry  on  it;  he  came  in  with  the  warrant  and  said, 
''This  case  don't  amount  to  anything,  doctor;  it  is  some  woman 
says  you  treated  her  in  ISOl,  tiiat  you  produced  abortion  on 
her;''  and  I  said  to  him,  "Well,  why  didn't  you  come  with  this 
warrant  in  the  day  time;  you  always  arrested  me  la^e  at  night 
when  I  can  not  put  in  any  bonds,  to  lock  me  up  and  let  me 
sleep  on  a  board,  and  I  am  getting  old  and  can  not  stand  it;" 
well,  he  said,  "We  just  got  the  warrant  from  Judge  Koch,  and 
the  order  is  to  lock  you  up;"  I  had  some  conversation;  I  pro- 
tested a  little  against  it;  and  l|e  said,  "Well,  doctor,  I  won't  lock 
you  up  to-night  if  you  will  pay  me;"  well,  I  said,  '*I  will  pay  you 
f25;"  he  was  with  me  about  an  hour;  and  he  said  he  would  not 
do  it;  he  finally  said,  *'I  will  take  $50,  doctor,  and  let  you  go;" 
•'Well,  1  will  do  that  rather  than  be  locked  up;"  and  after  he 
leit  my  house. 

1/.  Did  yod  give  him  the  |50?  A.  Not  that  night;  he  made 
an  ugroement  to  call  at  my  house  at  8  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing; and  when  we  got  down  to  the  judge  again — Judge  Koch — 
and  after  he  had  gone  that  night — ^I  had  several  witnesses  to  this 
fact — and  I  went  to  a  very  eminent  lawyer  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  laid  this  case  before  that  gentleman;  and  he  told  me, 
to  lake  the  number  of  the  carriage  which  I  was  in.  and  all 
o<ht  r  connections  with  the  case  that  I  could,  that  when  tliat  case 
came  up  we  would  have  ample  proof  against  this  man;  and  1 
did  so. 

Q.  You  took  a  cab;  do  yon  remember  wliore  yon  took  a  cab 
from?    A.   The   Grand   Central   depot.  , 

Q.  To  go  to  the  gentleman's  house?    A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  WHiat  hour  was  it  when  you  readied  this  lawyer's  liouse? 
A.  Well,  he  left  my  house. 

Q.  Who  loft  your  house?     A.  The  officer  loft  my  hou.^o. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  when  you  went  to  this  lawyer's  house? 
A.  AVell,  I  had  quite  a  long  conversation  Avith  the  gentleman; 
I  could  not  say  how  long,  but  Frink  was  to  my  house  about  .an 
hour,  and  then  T  drove  this  cab  to  this  gentleman's  house,  to 
a  lawver  on  the  west  side  of  this  citv  above  One  Hundredth 
street;  and  I  stayed  there,  I  suppose,  about  an  hour,  may  be 
three-quarters,  and  perhaps  an  hour,  and  was  then  driven  back 
again.  . 

Q.  Now,  I  show  vou  a  memorandum  and  ask  if  that  momoran- 
dnm  refreshes  your  memory  as  to  the  number  of  the  cab  and 
time  vou  left  that  lawver's  house?    A.  That  was  the  number 
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uf  ihe  cab.  April  7th:  I  can  not  saj  the  tmie  was  1:15;  it  vii 

laie  anyway. 

Q.  It  was  1:15  a.  m.?  Fifteen  miniites  after  <Mie  Bnah] 
momintr:  jrr:».  that  woald  be. 

Q.  Doctor.  I  was  that  lawyer?    A.  Yefe,  nr. 

Q.  D<j  Toa  remember  that  I  accompanied  too  to  the  duor  4 
my  house,  and  the  cab  was  in  front,  and  I  told  joa  to  be  caicM 
that  the  cab-driver  wonid  not  see  yon  take  the  nomber  of  tti 
cab*    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Do  you  remember  yon  tnmM  np  the  stoop  of  my  how 
and  gave  me  the  number,  and  I  made  the  record  o#  tbe  nomtff 
here  on  this  paper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Right  on  the  stoop  of  my  house  as  yoo  gare  it?  A  Yc% 
you  did.  .  I 

Q.  And  I  looked  at  the  lamp  also?    A.  You  did. 

Q.  The  nrmber  of  the  cab  was  1.627?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  Fmarked  the  time  you  left  my  house  at  1:45  &  m.?  L 
Yes,  sir;  I  could  not  hare  told  the  time. 

Q.  it  ^as  I  that  advised  you  to  note  all  the  drcumstsnceih 
the  matter  in  order  that  you  might  be  able  hereafter  to  teitf(f 
to  the  details?  A.  You  told  me  to  take  note  of  all  the  inddeill 
in  ev^rv  case. 

Q.  Next  morning  did  you  see  Sergeant  Frink?    A-  YeB>  m 

Q.  W  hat  time  did  he  call  to  your  house?  A.  He  called  at  if 
house  218  East  Forty-eighth  street  about  8  o^dock  in  the  moil' 
ing. 

Q.  What  took  place  when  he  met  you  next  morning?  A  Wl 
went  down  to  police  headquarters,  and  then  when  we  arriTedift 
police  headquarters  they  took  my  pedigree  over  again. 

Q.  They  ought  to  have  known  you  pretty  well  by  this  tine? 
A:  Thf-y  intended  to  get  acquainted  with  me  perhaps,  later  • 

Q.  Well?  A.  And  they  took  me  to  an  outside  room  after tM 
where  there  was  a  chair  they  had  taken  from  somebody— » 
doctor's  electric  chair  —  and  showed  me  the  workings  of  it,  ill 
it  was  in  that  room  I  paid  him  the  money. 

Q.  The  foO?    A.  Yes,  sir;  the  |50. 

Q.  And  that  was  for  not  arresting  you  over  night?  A  Tei; 
and  then  we  went  down  to  the  Essex  Market  police  court  vi 
the  case  was  put  off  until  the  next  day,  it  was  put  off  wf 
Monday,  and  I  have  just  forgotten  whether  I  paid  any  mooV 
there  or  not 
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Senator  Bradley. —  Will  your  memorandum  refresh  you, 
doctor;  if  so,  you  are  welcome  to  use  it,  according  to  the  ruling 
of  the  chair. 

The  Witness. —  (Referring  to  memorandum.)    Yes;  I  paid  f  150. 

Q.  By  the  way,  doctor,  there  was  something  I  forgot  to  ask  you 
with  reference  to  that  cab  that  night;  do  you  remember  your 
borrowing  a  bill  from  me  to  pay  the  cab  hire?  A.  Yes;  I  came 
out  of  my  house,  and  I  had  changed  my  vest,  and  I  did  not  have 
any  money,  and  I  said  to  you  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  would 
do  about  it  as  I  did  not  know  the  cab;  my  man  was  locked  up;  it 
was  so  late  that  night ;  so  I  started  to  go  where  I  have  a  cab  at 
the  Astor  stables,  and  they  know  me  there,  and  they  were  locked 
op,  and  it  was  so  late  I  had  to  go  and  get  that  cab  at  that  place, 
and  I  had  no  money  in  my  pocket,  and  I  said  to  you,  I  haven't 
any  money,  and  I  don't  want  this  man  to  drive  to  my  house, 
because  I  know  the  police  were  watching  me  very  sharp  at  that 
time  to  see  if  I  should  go  to  anybody's  house,  probably  yours  or 
anybody  else's;  so  I  left  the  cab  on  Third  avenue,  and  I  borrowed 
f5  from  you  to  pay  the  cabman. 

Q,  I  hand  you  a  memorandum;  do  you  remember  the  number 
of  the  bill  was  taken  at  the  time  I  loaned  you  the  money?  A. 
Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Just  look  at  that  and  see  if  that  refreshes  your  memory? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bead  the  number  of  the  bill  ?  A.  The  number  of  the  bill  is 
23736522,  series  80  greenback  f5;  bill  loaned  by  J.  W.  G.  to 
Dr.  W.,  loaned  him  to  pay  for  cab-hire. 

Q.  You  remember  that  memorandum  was  made  the  night  I 
gave  you  the  bill  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  presence?  A.  In  your  oflfice;  yes,  sir;  in  your  back 
parlor. 

Q.  In  my  librarj'?     A.  Or  library. 

Q.  Well,  doctor,  this  was  on  the  Berthold  charge;  wasn't  it? 
A.  That  was  on  the  Berthold  charge;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  charge;  you  were  arrested  on  the  charge  that 
these  three  persons  who  came  here  to-day  and  swore  there  was 
no  truth  whatever  in  the  charge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  charge  you  were  arrested  on  a  third 
time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  done  with  that  charge?  A.  Well,  I  never 
have  known;  I  was  indicted;  I  was  held  for  the  grand  jury,  and 
indicted  about  six  or  seven  months  ago. 
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Senator  Bradley. —  You  asked  him  a  question  and  he  ha 
refer  to  his  notes;  and  you  asked  if  he  had  paid  any  mon< 
court  when  he  went  down  there,  and  he  looked  at  his  note^ 
found  he  paid  f  150  there. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  J150?    A.  I  paid  it  to  Mr.  Prie: 

Q.  In  cash  money?  A.  In  cash  money;  by  the  way,  wl 
\<'as  arrested  by  Frink  that  night  he  told  me  that  he  v 
have  Friend  there  the  next  day  at  court. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Friend  thei*e?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  |150?    A.  Mr.  Friend. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  a  check?  A.  He  would  not  take  a  check 
he  refused  those  of  me;  he  would  not  take  any  more  cl 
from  me. 

Q.  You  gave  him  the  cash?    A.  Gave  him  the  cash. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  What  charge  was  that  on?    A.  Berthold's. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  the  charge  in  which  these  three  witne 
to-day  were  examined  and  swore  there  was  absolutely  no  t 
in  it,  as  they  have  sworn  here  to-day. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  more  money?    A.  In  the  Berthold  a 

Q.  In  the  Berthold  case?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  now  much  did  you  pay  on  the  Berthold  case?    A.  I 
held  until  the  next  day,  Monday;  and  on  Monday  they  gave 
a  heanng  in  the  Jayne  case. 

Q.  That  is  the  Agnes  Fox  case?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Fox  ( 
and  the  Bei^thold  case  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  And  Judge  Koch  sat  back  in  his  chair,  an( 
said  he  was  going  to  make  an  example  of  me;  and  he  held 
to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  on  each. 

Q.  On  each  case?  A.  On  each  case;  it  did  not  take  him! 
to  do  that;  on  the  Fox  case  he  held  me  under  f 2,000  bonds 
on  the — 

Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  that?  A.  No;  I  will  come  to 
later. 

Q.  Was  it  not  ?2,500?  A.  I  thought  it  was  f  2,000;  it  m 
be  l!P2,500— ?2,r)00,  yes,  that  is  right;  he  held  me  in  $2,500  b( 
on  that  chargo;  and  on  the  other  charge  he  held  me  in|5,000l 
and  then  the  lawyers,  Friend  and  House,  came  to  me, 
wanted  me  to  pay  out  $750  more,  and  I  got  sick  of  it,  * 
would  not  do  it. 
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Q.  Which  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  you  have  mentioned 
Friend  and  House,  came  to  you?    A.  Mr.  House  is  quite  a  gen- 
tleman; I  think  I  never  saw  him  but  once  or  twice  in  my  life; 
all  the  business  was  done  with  Friend,  here;  not  my  friend;  but 
a  friend  of  my  pocket-book. 
Q.  What  was  the  f 750  for?    A.  Well,  blood  money,  I  suppose. 
Q.  What  did  he  say  it  was  for?    A.  Well,  for  the  cases. 
Q.  For  the  cases?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  right  here,  do  you  remember  at  any  time 
when  you  gave  money  to  Mr.  FrienJi,  at  police  headquarters, 
that  he  said  in  substance  that  some  of  it  had  to  go  there?    A. 
That  has  been  testified  to  long  ago. 
Q.  I  have  not  so  heard  it. 

Senator  Pound. —  The  witness  said  that  Mr.  Friend  said  50 
per  cent,  had  to  go  to  the  police. 

Q.  Was  there  such  an  expression  as,  "  It  has  to  go  in  there?" 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  at?  A.  He  said  he  had  to 
pay  the  police  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  he  took  from  the 
cases  which  he  got  through  the  police. 
Q.  Were  you  not  on  |5,000  bail?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  one  of  the  cases?  A.  Five  hundred  dollars  on  one  and 
|2,500  on  the  other;  they  lumped  the  thing  right  on  the  moment 
there. 

Q.  Five  thousand  dollars  on  the  one  and  f2,500  on  the  other, 
that  would  be  $7,500,  and  10  per  cent  of  that  f7,500  would  be 
f750;  well,  what  had  you  to  do  with  the  Moebeus  people — Mrs. 
Moebeus  here,  this  old  woman?  A.  Nothing  at  all;  never  saw 
her  until  I  saw  her  in  court 

Q.  Did  you  give  bail  for  her,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  her? 
A,  Yes,  sir;  but  that  was  subsequent  to  a  great  deal  that 
transpired  before  this. 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  us?  A.  When  they  put  me  under  ?7,500 
bail  I  would  not  give  it,  and  they  took  me  into  the  sergeant's 
room  and  kept  me  there  two  or  three  hours,  and  tried  to  coax 
me  to  pay  it  but  I  would  not  3b  it 

Q.  Who  tried  to  coax  you?  A.  Mr.  Friend  and  Sergeant 
O'Toole;  I  said,  "  Lock  me  up  in  the  Tombs;"  I  had  been  com- 
mitted for  this;  they  said  they  would  put  me  in  Essex  Market; 
I  told  them  they  must  lock  me  up  in  the  Tombs;  and  it  got  late, 
and  they  told  me  it  was  too  late,  and  the  Tombs  was  closed  up. 
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and  I  said,  ''  You  have  got  to  take  me  down  as  that  was  the 
place  for  me  if  I  was  held  for  the  grand  jury;''  and  finallj 
ISeigeant  O'Toole  of  police  headquarters,  and  Mr.  Friend,  held 
whispered  conversations  for  a  great  while,  and  a  good  many  o( 
them,  and  they  went  in  and  out  probably  a  dozen  timesy  and  tii^ 
were  going  to  get  the  judge  to  reduce  the  bail,  and  finally  thej 
came  back  and  told  me  that  in  one  of  the  cases  they  had  redooed 
the  bail  $1,500;  he  was  still  sitting  there  to  reduce  the  bail,! 
believe. 

Q.  How  late  was  this?*  A.  I  was  going  on  toward  night; 
and  in  the  other  eases  in  a  few  minutes  longer  they  came  it 
again  and  said  he  had  reduced  the  bail  in  that  case  to  |2,5(Mi 

Q.  In  the  $5,000  case?  A.  In  the  $5,000  it  had  been  redaoed 
to   12,500.  I 

Q.  Your  bail  had  been  reduced  from  f7,500  to  $2,500?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  took  place  then?  A.  Then  they  told  me  that  a 
Mrs.  Moebeus  had  been  arrested,  and  that  she  was  under  a  |1W 
bail,  and  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  bail  her  out;  I  wanted 
to  know  why,  and  they  told  me  that  perhaps  they  might  get 
her  to  go  against  me  some  way,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  wis 
for  me  to  pay  the  bonds,  and  that  would  settle  up  everythinft 
and  that  would  make  $500;  and  I  consented  to  do  it,  and  dM 
do  it. 

Q.  Got  you  for  bondsman   on  the  bonds  of   Mra  Moebeni^ 
whom  you  never  had  seen  before?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  agreed  to  give  $500?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  that  sum?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  When?    A.  It  was  the  next  day. 

Q.  How  did  you  pay  it?    A.  1  paid  it  in  money. 

Q.  To  whom?     A.  To  Mr.  Friend. 

Q.  Where?    A.  At  the  Essex  Market  Police  Court 

Q.  You  were  let  out  tliat  night,  were  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  went  on  the  bonds  for  youi*self  and  for 
Mrs.  ^foebeus?     A.  Well,  on  Sunday  I  was  held  under  bail. 

Q.  You  did  not  stay  all  night  in  the  Essex  Market  Court? 
A.  No.  I 

Q.  The  bond  was  taken  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  went  on  the  bonds?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  you  paid  the  money?    A.  That  ifl  all 

Q.  You  agreed  to  pay  it?    A.  That  is  all  that  was  nece88«T* 
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Q  And  yon  paid  it  the  next  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Next  day  when  yon  went  to  Essex  Market  Police  Court  on 
the  Berthold  case,  what  took  place?  A.  It  ended  on  the  9th, 
I  think. 

Q.  Now,  I  see  on  the  10th  of  April,  did  you  give  any  money 
to  any  official  of  the  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  Moebeus  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom?  A.  On  the  9th,  when  I  was  there  on  the  9th 
I  paid  this  money  to  Mr.  Friend,  and  Mr.  Friend  told  me  that 
Mr.  O'Toole  had  made  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Moebeus,  and  he  said, 
"  Doctor,  they  all  work  for  money." 

Q.  The  paper  shows  the  arrest  by  Sergeant  OToole?  A. 
*^Tbej  say  they  all  work  for  money,  and  you  don't  know  what  this 
sergeant  might  do,  you  know;  and  he  might  turn  this  woman 
agsiinst  you  and  get  her  to  testify  against  me;"  he  said,  "Yon 
belter  go  to  O'Toole  and  see  him,  and  pay  him  something.'- 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Who  said  that?  A.  The  gentleman  present  over  there,  ^v. 
Friend;  I  saw  Sergeant  O'Toole  the  next  day,  on  the  10th,  and 
I  asked  him  what  he  wanted;  I  said,  "I  brought  you  down 
fl<H);"  and  he  would  not  take  it;  he  said,  "Doctor,  I  want  f200;" 
and  so  I  gave  him  two  ^llOO  bills. 

By  Mr.   GoflP: 

Q.  At  the  Essex  l^Iarket  police  court?  A.  In  the  Essex 
Market  police  court;  in  his  room. 

Q.  That  is,  the  room  called  the  "Sergeant's  room?  A.  The 
s«»rgeant's   room. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  pay  any  more  money  in  relation  to  the  case? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  yon  pay  that  money?  A.  There  was  a  lawyer 
of  the  name  of  Gottlieb,  I  think  Morris  Gottlieb. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Morris  Gottlieb  in  court;  he  has-been  subpoenaed, 
too.  \ 

Q.  The  Chairman  (Pound). — Has  he  been  here  at  all;  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Goff. — I  don't  know,  sir.  Is  Mr.  Gottlieb  in  court?  He 
does  not  answer. 

Q.  Well,  proceed?  A.  I  was  toJd  by  Mr.  >Viend  that  I  had 
better  go  and  see  Mr.  Gottlieb,  as  he  had  charge  of  Mrs. 
Moebeus  and  Mrs.  Kusch's  case;  on  the  I2th,  I  believe  it  was 
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the  12th  of  Api-il,  he  said,  *'If  I  was  you,  I  would  go  and  pay 
him  sonietbing;"  "Whyf'  "Well,  because  he  can  get  this  man 
to  say  anything;"  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Gottlieb  and  offered  him— 
J  f^aid  to  him,  *I  don't  owe  you  anything;  you  never  did  any  law 
business  for  me  in  my  life,  and  I  don't  know  why  I  should  paj 
you  anything;-'  he  got  quite  angry  at  it  and  said,  *'I  could 
make  this  woman  swear  against  you  whether  you  are  guilty 
or  not;  I  could  do  as  I  pleased  with  her;"  and  I  said,  "Here 
is  ?50;'-  I  thought  that  was  enough;  I  put  down  a  check;  I 
thought  that  was  enough  for  him,  as  he  was  a  shyster,  and  ho 
would  not  take  it,  and  said  he  would  make  it  damn  hot  for  me 
if  I  did  not  give  him  a  hundred. 

Q.  How  did  you  give  him  a  hundred?  A.  Well,  he  had  his 
own  check-book  there;  I  had  brought  down  one  of  my  own  checb 
51  nd  gave  him,  and  be  took  a  check  out  of  his  own  book,  and 
I  h.id  lo  write  ?50  on  his  own  check-book  in  addition  to  the  check 
I  liad  already  drawn  for  |50.  ' 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  check  dated  May  12th  and  ask  you  to  look  at 
that  chock?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  check  I  gave  hinu 

Q.  Was  that  a  check  out  of  your  check-book?     A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  check  you  had  prepared  first?  A. 
Yes,  Kir. 

Q.  "New  York,  May  12,  1894.  Second  National  Bank.  Pit 
to  the  order  of  Maurice  H.  Gottlieb  fifty  dollars,  |50;"  endorJ>ed, 
"Maurice  H.  Gottlieb."  This  check  went  through  your  bank  h 
the   ordinary   course   of   business?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  was  returned  to  you  as  a  voucher?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Check  marked  in  evidence  Exhibit  5,  Nov.  3,  1894,  L.W.E) 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  Mr.  Gottlieb  insisted  upon  your  giving 
flOO,  and  took  a  check  out  of  his  own  check -book?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  signed  the  check  he  took  out  of  his  own  check-book! 
A.  T  made  it  ])ayable  from  the  Second  National  Bank;  on  my 
own   bank. 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  check  of  the  same  date,  May  12,  1894,  and 
aslv  you  if  that  is  the  check  Mr.  Gottlieb  look  out  of  his  own 
chock-book  and  handed  to  you?    A.  That  is  the  check,  sir. 

Mr.  GofT.— I  read:  "New  York,  May  12,  1894.  The  State 
Bank,"  with  scratches  of  pen  drawn  through  the  words,  and 
underneath  is  written  the  words,  "The  Second  National  Bank 
ray  to  the  order  of  Maurice  H.  Gottlieb,  Fifty  dollars  (fSB. 
Newton  Whitehearl."  Indorsed  "Maurice  H.  Gottlieb."  De- 
posited in  the  State  Bank.    We  offer  that  check  in  evidence 
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iCheck  marked  Exhibit  6,  November  3,  1894.    L.  W.  H.) 

Mr.  GolT. — This  check  you  will  observe,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Senators,  shows  where  the  name  of  the  bank  was  scratched  out, 
and  the  name  of  the  bank  of  deposit  in  which  the  witness  had 
his  account  was  written  in. 

The  Witness.— May  I  look  at  it  «.  minute.  This  is  all  writ- 
ten by  Maurice  Gottlieb,  excepting  my  signature. 

Q.  He  wrote  all  the  writing  on  it?    A.  He  did  the  balance. 

Q.  And  this  check  went  through  your  bank  and  was  paid  out 
of  the  money  on  deposit  in  your  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  came  to  you  as  returned  voucher?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  did  you  pay  any  more  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  Friend. 

Q.  What  for? 

Senator  Bradley. — ^While  the  doctor  is  looking  over  these 
minutes,  are  all  these  officers  still  on  the  force? 

Mr.  Goff. — Every  one  of  them. 

Sen  tor  Bradley. — Full  fledged  officers? 

Mr.  Goff. — Full  fledged  officers;  he  is  acting  captain. 

Senator  Pound.— Who,  O'Toole? 

Mr.   Goff. — Yes,   sir. 

Q.  I  find  that  on  the  14th  of  April,  Doctor— Will  you  look  at 
your  memorandum,  and  turn  to  that  date,  and  see  what  money 
you  paid  on  the  14th  of  April?  A.  On  the  14th  of  April,  Friend 
wanted  $200;  said  he  was  a  little  short  of  money;  and  I  said 
to  him,  I  wanted  to  know  where  the  thing  would  end;  he  said 
to  me,  "  Well,  doctor,  you  pay  me  two  more  hundred  dollars 
and  that  is  all  I  will  ever  ask  of  you,  and  you  will  never  hear 
any  more  of  your  cases,  and  that  ends  it." 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  the  $200?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  more  of  your  cases?    A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  were  indicted?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  more  money  at  Essex  Market  Police  Court 
than  the  moneys  you  have  described  and  sworn  to  here?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  Sergeant  OToole. 
.     Q.  You  say  Sergeant  OToole  was  sergeant  of  the  court  squad 
there,  wasn't  he?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  He  was  sergeant  of  the  court?  A.  He  had  the  charge  down 
there;  he  was  the  sergeant;  he  was  the  only  sergeant  I  saw 
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around  there;  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  anybody  else  with 
him  or  not;  there  was  one  other  officer  there. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  have  been  inf ormed,  Mr.  Chairman  and  SenatorSi 
that  Sergeant  O'Toole  has  been  taken  sick. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  him,  doctor?    A.  I  sent  him  960. 

Q.  By  whom  did  you  send  him  f50?  A.  I  would  like  to 
identify   O'Toole. 

Mr.  Goff. — Is  Sergeant  O'Toole  here?  Is  that  Sergeant 
O'Toole  (indicating  officer.) 

The  Witness. — That  is  the  man.  i 

Q.  That  is  all,  sergeant;  that  is  all;  well,  by  whom  did  you 
send  the  |50?    A.  I  sent  it  by  a  Mrs.  Ruggle& 

Q.  Why  did  you  send  it  by  Mrs.  Ruggles?  A.  Mr.  Kusch — 
Sergeant  O'Toole  told  me  that  Mr.  Kusch  was  going  to  be 
arrested,  or  had  been  arrested,  and  that  Judge  Koch  had  put  the 
bail  to  |1,000,  but  if  I  would  give  him  fSO  that  he  would  give 
'it  to  Judge  Koch,  and  Judge  Koch  would  reduce  that  bail  to 
f500;  and  I  believe  it  was  done. 

Q.  Well,  the  reduction  of  this  bail  you  say  from  fl,000  to 
$5(H» —  A.  I  don't  know  that  Judge  Koch  did  reduce  it;  I  was 
told  that  he  did;  Sergoant  O'Toole  told  me  he  had  reduced  the 
bail  to  ?50(). 

Q.  Tliat  is,  Mrs.  Kusch'^  bail?    A.  No;  Mr.  Kusch's  bail. 
Q.  Now,  did  you   have  any  communications   with   Sergeant 
O'Toole?    A.   Afterward,  a  good  many;  yes,   sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that?  A.  I  disremember  what  they  were 
now;  nothing  particular,  unless  my  memory  is  at  fault. 

Q.  I  will  show  you  something  here;  did  you  keep  copies  of 
your  communications  to  Sergeant  O'Toole?  A.  Oh,  yea; 
certaiuly. 

Q.  And  it  is  but  fair  to  you,  doctor,  to  ask  you  this  question; 
were  you  advised  to  keep  copies?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Who   advised   you?    A.    lawyer   Goff. 

Q.  That  is,  this  individual  (pointing  to  himself)?    A.  YeSySir. 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  telegraph  blank  of  the  date  of  April  12,  1894, 
and  ask  you  to  road — and  first,  in  whose  handwriting  is  that? 
A.  That  is  in  my  handwriting. 

Q.  Is  that  a  copy  of  a  communication  you  sent  to  Sergeant 
O'Toole?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  By  whose  hands  did  you  send  this  communication?    A.  I 
sent    it   by    Mrs.   Ruggles. 
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Q.  "Friend  O'Toole,  1  will  be  down  at  2  p.  in.  if  I  possibly 
can.  If  not,  to-morrow  morning  at  9  a.  ra.  I  wish  you  would 
have  that  made  for  |500.  I  know  you  can.  Whitehead."  ^'ow, 
did  you  send  any  other  communication  to  Sergeant  O'Toole? 
A.  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  Well,  I  hand  you  a  note  dated  April  13th,  the  day  after, 
and  I  ask  you  if  that  is  in  your  handwriting?  A.  That  is  in 
my  handwriting;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  copy  of  the  second  communication  you  sent  to 
Sergeant  O'Toole?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "April  J  3,  1894.  Dear  Friend  OToole— "  A.  That  was  by 
youp  advice. 

Q.  I  understand;  all  this  was  by  my  advice?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "I  could  not  come  down  to-dav  so  I  send  mv  nurse.  She 
has  ?50  in  an  envelope  with  her,  and  if  you  will  fix  bail  for 
that  do  so,  and  just  say  to  her  that  is  all  right  and  she  will  hand 
it  to  you.  Tear  this  up  after  reading.  Truly  yours.  Whitehead." 
Did  you  send  the  $50  with  this  communication?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  did  you  take  the  numbers  of  the  ?50?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  the   serial  numbers?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Look  on  the  back  of  that  communication  and  see  if  the 

numbers  of  the  bills  and  the  serials  were  taken  bv  vou?    A. 

t.    *, 

That  is  my  writinir:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  tlie  serials?  A. United  States  silver,  $10;  denomi- 
nation, series  1891 ;  No.  5646488. 

Q.  I  will  rend  those  for  yoii;  I  can  jxet  them  off  more  rapidly; 
"Silver  series  1801,  ?10,  E.  4544.554,  Letter  B.  Greenback  series 
1890.  Xo.  A  2G24580  J),  ?10.  (Jreenback  ?10,  series  1880,  No. 
A  10765310  B.  Greenback  ?10,  series  1880,  No.  11731557  A." 
You  swear.  Dr.  Whitehead,  that  these  nnmV)ers  that  are  down 
here  you  took  from  the  bills  yon  gave  into  this  lady's  hands  to 
lake  down  to  Sergeant  OToole?    A.  I  dp. 

Q.  And  you  put  them  down  at  the  time  on  the  back  of  the 
communication  you  sent  with  them?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  she  report  to  you  what  disposition  she  made?  A. 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  TV  hat  was  Ihe  report?  A.  She  came  back  to  me  and  said 
that  Sergeant  OToole  took  the  Mii'v  and  read  it,  and  took  the 
money  and  told  her  it  was  all  rii^lit,  and  took  the  money  and 
took  ft  out  of  the  envelope  and  put  the  money  in  his  pocket. 

Mr.   Goff. — Just  step  aside  a  moment.     Mrs.  Ruggles! 
L.  533 
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Annie  Buggies,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mrs.  Buggies,  jou  are  engaged  in  mission  work  in  this 
city?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  And  your  mission  work  principally  lies  amnog  the  unfor- 
tunate of  your  own  sex?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  that  work? 
A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Mrs.  Buggies,  do  you  remember  my  requesting  you  to  place 
yourself  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Whitehead  here  for  a  special  pur- 
pose?   A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  message  from  his  house  to  Sergeant  OToole 
at  Essex  Market  police  court?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  went  to  the  doctor's  house  —  Dr.  White- 
head's house  —  did  he  show  you  the  communication  that  he 
wrote,  or  did  you  see  him  write  the  communication  to  Sergeant 
O'Toole?    A.  I  saw  him  write  it 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  make  a  copy  of  it  as  he  has  read  it  here? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  recognize  it?    A.  I  read  it  after  he  wrote  it 

Q.  And  you  recognize  it  as  the  one  he  wrote?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  put  that  communication  into  an  envelope? 
A.  I  did.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  put  anything  else  into  the  envelope?  Al 
Not  in  that  envelope;  he  sealed  that  one. 

Q.  Did  you  go  more  than  once?  A.  No;  just  once;  I  did  not 
carry  that  telegram. 

Q.  You  went  down  with  the  telegram?  A.  No;  I  did  not  carry 
that  telegram ;  that  was  sent  by  a  messenger  boy. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  telegram;  I  am  speaking  about 
this  communication  of  the  date  of  April  13th;  this  one,  where  he 
said  he  would  send  his  nurse?    A.  I  carried  that  one. 

Q.  That  is  the  one  you  carried?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  other  was  sent  by  district  messenger?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  agreed  you  should  represent  yourself  as  a  nurse? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  Dr.  Whitehead's?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  not  been  in  anv  wav  connected  with  Dr.  White- 
head?    A.  No. 
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Q.  Up  to  that  time;  did  the  doctor  give  you  a  reason  why 
you  should  represent  yourself  as  a  nurse?  A.  Yes;  because  he 
wanted  me  to  take  this  money  to  Sergeant  O'Toole  with  the 
understanding  to  tell  Sergeant  O'Toole  that  he  had  a  very  press- 
ing case;  I  believe  he  had;  I  would  not  take  his  message  until  he 
employed  me  as  his  nurse;  I  was  legally  employed  by  him;  and  I 
went  down  and  represented  to  Sergeant  O'Toole  that  the  doctor 
was  on  this  case  in  the  morning  and  was  unable  to  come  himself 
and  sent  me  as  his  representative. 

Q.  I  will  come  to  that  case  later  on  at  another  stage  of  the 
case;  I  want  to  know  about  the  message  to  the  Essex  Market 
police  court;  you  went  down  to  the  police  court  with  this 
message;  did  you  see  the  doctor  put  anything  in  the  envelope 
besides  this  message?    A.  No,  sir;  just  that  message. 

Q.  What?    A.  Just  the  letter. 

Q.  You  saw  him  put  something  in  another  envelope  then  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  anything  to  put  in  the  envelope?  A.  In 
that  envelope? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  No;  nothing;  he  sealed  that  envelope  with  that 
letter. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  money?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  gave  me  fSO; 
I  had  two  envelopes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  ?50?  A.  I  took  the  numbers  off 
of  them. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  put  the  ?50?  A.  I  put  it  in  a  separate 
envelope. 

Q.  Were  each  of  the  envelopes  addressed  to —  A.  Sergeant 
OToole. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  numbers  of  the  bills?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  write  them  down?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  say  if  those  are  the  numbers?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
tiiink  those  are. 

Q.  Those  are  the  numbers? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  say  you  think;  is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind  that 
they  are  or  not?  A.  I  can  not  swear  to  it,  because  it  is  quite  a 
time  since  I  took  them  down;  thev  are  not  in  mv  own  handwrit- 
ing  that  he  has  handed  me. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  when  you  went  down  to  Essex  Market  Police  Co'irt 
had  you  ever  been  there  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  you  carried  the  envelope  containing  the  |50! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Sergeant  OToole  when  you  went  down?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  whom  did  you  ask?    A.  Sergeant  OToole. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  took  place?  A.  When  I  went  in  I  saw  the 
officer  at  the  outside  door,  and  asked  him  for  Sergeant  (yTooIe; 
I  was  taken  into  the  sergeant's  room  and  told  this  was  Sergeant 
O'Toole;  and  I  asked  him  if  that  was  his  name,  and  he  said  jei; 
that  was  that  man  that  stood  up. 

Q.  You  recognized  the  gentleman  that  stood  up  as  the  same 
man?    A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  man. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  he  said  yes?  A.  I  handed  himtlie 
envelope  containing  the  letter;  he  opened  the  letter  and  read  It; 
and  tore  it  up,  and  said  it  is  all  right;  I  handed  him  the  other 
envelope  containing  the  $50;  he  tore  the  envelope  open  and  pat 
the  $50  in  his  pocket. 

Q.  You  say  he  took  the  ?50  out  of  that  envelope?  A.  T^ 
sir;  and  put  them  in  his  pocket. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  when  he  put  them  into  his  pocketf 
A.  He  said,  tell  the  doctor  it  was  all  right. 

Q.  That  was  all  that  you  had  to  do  with  the  matter?  A.  Ye^ 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  he  sent?  A.  Te^ 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  did  not  look  at  this  slip  of  paper;  ImI 
you  is  that  in  your  handwriting?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  one  I  thought  I  had;  now,  look  at  the  figo™* 
below  and  see  if  the  figures  and  serials  of  the  bills  are  ii 
your  handwriting?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  in  your  handwriting?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  took  those  numbers  and  letters  from  the  hill* 
that  yo'i  put  in  the  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ^^ish  to  introduce  this  in  evidence,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  (Pound). — This  is  her  memorandum? 

Mr.  (joI^*. —  Made  in  her  own  handw^riting. 

The  Chairman  (Pound). —  The  stenographer  will  markJtii 
evidence. 
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(Paper  marked  in  evidence  Exhibit  7,  Nov.  3, 1894,  L.  W.  H.) 
Mr.   Goff^^Mrs.   Rugglee,   that   will  do   for  the   present 

Newton  WTiitehead,  recalled  and  further  examined  by  Mr, 
QoflP,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  G off.— Dr.  Hawker,  bave  you  got  your  bank  book? 

Dr.  Hawker. — Yes;  but  I  have  not  got  it  with  me. 

Mr.  Goff. — And  a  checkbook,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Hawker. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff.— What  bank.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Hawker. — Garfield  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Goff. — And  you  have  your  checkbook  now,  and  your  bank- 
book at  home. 

Dr.    Hawker. — Yes,    sir.  '  { 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Hawker,  Dr.  Whitehead?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  is  this  the  gentleman  that  you  referred  to  a  while  ago 
as  having  be^n  arrested  at  police  headquarters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  cell  when  you  were  asked  to  induce  him  to 
retain  Mr.  Friend?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  this  gentleman  present  anything  to  30U  about  h:« 
retaining  Mr.  Friend?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  said  that  he  had — well, 
I  know  he  had  retained  him,  because  Friend  had  represented 
him;  and  some  time  after  that  while  we  were  at  the  Jefferson 
Market — Essex  Market  Police  Court,  he  told  me  that  Friend 
had  charged  him  a  $1,000  note  to  defend  him  on  that  case  all 
the  way  through,  and  that  he  had  put  up  $1,500  and  been  dis- 
charged by  Judge  Koch;  and  at  the  time  that  he  had  been  dis- 
charged that  he  was  not  in  this  State. 

Q  That  he  was  not  in  this  State?  A.  He  had  been  put  on 
his  bonds  after  being  held  by  the  grand  jury,  and  had  jumped 
his  bail,  and  when  he  was  away  out  of  this  State  that  Judge 
Koch  had  recalled  the  case  up  and  dismissed  the  case. 

Q.  Dr.  Hawker  told  you  he  had  put  $1,500  up?  A.  Yes,  sip; 
I  think  the  $1,500  was  put  up  on — 

Q.  Yes;  you  were  saying  somethinc:  about  the  $1,500?  A. 
That  was  put  up  on  the  24th  day  of  March,  1894. 

Q.  Eiffhteen  hundred  and  ninety-four?  A.  I  don't  think  he 
would  denv  it,  if  vou  asked  him. 

Q.  Now,  rijrht  here,  upon  that  point,  and  before  I  proceed  to 
further  particulars,  let  me  ask  you  if  you  have  been  acquainted 
with  or  known  of  a  number  of  persons,  doctors  and  midwive«* 
in  this  city  who  were  reputed  to  be  abortionists?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  have  known  of  a  number  of  these  people  to 
advertise  their  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Daily?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  these  people  to  have  paid  money  to  any 
person,  or  authority,  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  their  business? 
A.  I  have  heard  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  now  the  general  reputation  among  the  abortionistB? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  were  these  spasmodic  raids  and  arrests  for? 
A.  Well,  I  suppose  to  get  money  out  of  them;  I  know  nothing 
else. 

Q.  That  was  the  rule — the  result  of  those  spasmodic  raids 
and  arrests  of  abortionists,  to  get  money?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to  pi 
money.  / 

Q.  And  you  were  one  of  the  men  or  persons  included  in  these 
raids  or  arrests?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  to  pay  the  moneys?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Describe  here,  every  time?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  About  how  much  money  did  it  cost  you  for  the  arrests  yoa 
have  described  here  lately?  A.  I  can  not  say;  I  never  figured 
it  up.  1 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Moss  has  figured  up  the  amounts  of  the  checks, 
etc.,  that  you  have  sworn  to?    A.  And  the  moneys. 

Q.  And  all  together  with  these  six  weeks — there  were  three 
arrests  in  six  weeks  you  have  described?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss  gives  those  figures;  he  has  computed  the  matter  there 
and  we  think  it  is  correct;  this  is  the  footing  of  your  own  state- 
ment; this  is  the  statement  to  me  of  the  amounts  of  moneyi 
you  paid,  and  which  you  have  testified  to?  A.  Those  are  co^ 
rect,  sir.  •  , 

Q.  Those  are  correct?     A.  Yes,  sir;  $2,825. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  And  of  that  Sergeant  Frink  received  direct  from  yoa  |550? 
A.  No;  1500. 

Q.  You  stated  you  gave  him  $50  once  in  consideration  thatb* 
would  not  arrest  you?    A.  Yes,  sir;  $550. 

Q.  And  Sergeant  O'Toole  received  from  you  direct  |250?  A* 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Q.  From  you,  personally,  $200,  and  from  your  messenger  fSO? 
.A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  the  rest  was  paid,  was  it,  to  the  attorney;  to  Mc 
Friend  and  Mr.  Gottlieb?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mp,  Goff. —  A  total  of  $2,825,  for  three  arrests  inside  of  six 
weeks.  I  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  we  travel  along  we  find 
that  the  figures  given  by  the  Evening  Sun  possibly  is  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Tabor. 

Senator  Pound. —  Mr.  Tabor  was  very  modest  apparently  in 
his  estimate.  His  light  was  perhaps  not  of  the  exact  nature  of 
the  one  witness  referred  to  here. 

Mr.  Goff. —  No;  I  should  say  not 

Q.  Now,  did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Judge  Koch?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what?  A.  After  I  had  been  held  for  the  grand  jury, 
I  think  it  was  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  a  lady  came  into  my  office, 
and  said  she  was  in  the  faimilyway,  and  wanted  to  get  treated, 
and  I  would  not  treat  her;  she  talked  with  me  some  time,  and 
•  wanted  to  know  why,  and  I  told  her  I  had  been  blackmailed  and 
had  been  arrested  on  three  false  charges  within  three  or  four 
weeks. 

Q.  Have  you  given  us  the  date?  A.  It  was  about  the  11th  or 
12th;  I  think  about  the  12th  day  of  April. 

Q.  This  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  just  while  these  things  were  pending?  A.  They  had 
all  been  disposed  of  then. 

Q.  At  Essex  market?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  been  wound  up 
there;  that  was  the  end  of  them. 

Q.  Go  on.  A.  This  lady  wanted  to  know  why;  I  told  her  I 
thought  I  would  not  practice  any  more;  I  would  leave  the  city  of 
New  York  if  they  were  going  to  prosecute  me  that  way  for 
nothing;  and  she  said,  "  The  gentleman  who  got  me  in  the 
family  way  is  a  very  influential  man,  and  he  is  a  judge  and  can 
do  a  great  deal  for  you,  doctor; "  I  told  her  I  did  not  think  he 
could,  because  I  had  been  held  for  the  grand  jury;  she  insisted, 
and  said,  *"  Doctor,  who  is  this  man  that  held  you; "  1  said,  "It 
was  Judge  Koch;  "  she  said,  "  Judge  Koch; "  she  said,  "  My  God, 
he  seduced  me  and  got  me  in  the  family  way  five  times,  and 
Judge  Koch  paid  the  bill." 

Q  Proceed,  doctor?  A.  She  loft  my  Iioupo,  and  she  went  down 
to  Judge  Koch  at  Essex  Market,  and  Judge  Koch  sent  for  me. 

Q.  Sent  for  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  by  her;  I  have  got  lots  of  proof 
of  that;  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  wriggle  out  of  it  for  he  can 
not;  and  I  went  to  see  Judge  Koch,  and  he  was  as  sweet  as 
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ragar;  he  told  me,  "Doctor,"  he  says,  "I  am  very  sorry  abont 
this  affair;  I  did  not  know  that  my  girl  had  ever  been  to  yon;" 
he  said,  "  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you,  everything; "  he  said  there 
would  not  anything  come  of  this  case;  "Don't  you  be  afraid;" 
the  girl  afterwards  — 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  was. there  any  one  present?  A.  Mr.  Friend 
here. 

Q.  Was  present  when  Judge  Koch  said  that  to  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Just  follow  the  narrative;  how  did  Mr.  Friend  come  to  be 
there  in  the  room?  A.  Judge  Koch  waited  for  him  until  he 
came;  I  sat  there  about  half  an  hour,  and  Koch  seemed  to  be 
holding  a  case  outside,  and  he  waited  until  Mr.  Friend  came;  he 
came  in  and  saw  me,  and  said,  "I  am  waiting  until  Friaid 
comes  here." 

Q.  Judge  Koch  said?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  when  Friend  came  in 
Be  hpoke  tliis  matter  over,  and  Friend  wanted  to  know  what  it 
was;  he  said,  "it  was  that  Alexander  woman  I  had  trouble  with 
before.'* 

Q.  Koch  said?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.   What   came   of   that    conversation,   if   anything?   A.  I 
think    it   ended   there. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  further  done  with  the  Alexander 
woman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done?  A.  She  came  to  my  house  several  times; 
a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Goff  sent  up  some  court  detectiva 
there  in  my  house  to  watch  her  when  she  came  and  get  the 
conversation;  and  the  case  was  put  off  one  day,  and  she  had 
)>een  there,  and  I  tried  to  put  her  off  till  the  next  day,  and  she 
got  mad  about  it  and  said  she  was  going  to  old  Dr.  IMurpbr  io 
Kast  Sixtieth  or  Sixty-first  street,  and  he  would  treat  her  and 
produce  that  abortion  for  her ;  these  gentlemen  were  in  the  hou*I 
some  hei'e  T  recoijjni/.e  were  there;  there  are  two  of  them  siitini! 
right  th(re,  and  one  over  yonder;  and  the  lady  who  was  <ffl 
the  witness  stand  last,  she  went  over  to  Sixth  avenue,  about 
Fifty-third  street,  I  don't  remember  whether  I  have  jrot  the 
number  or  not,  and  she  wont  over  and  saw  the  Alexasi**^ 
woman,  and  had  a  talk  with  her  in  relation  to  this  case,  and  tli^ 
Alexander  woman  told  her  how  she  had  been — 

Q.  Never  mind;  this  Mrs.  Rucrgles  reported  to  you  wliat  t!i« 
Alexander  woman  said?  A.  She  reported  to  us — the  pentlf- 
HI  An  present  here  and  myself. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Kow  step  Ao^ii  ^^*qA.w.    Mrs  Buggies! 
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Annie  Ruggles,  recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  oL  tbe  State, 
being  further  examined  hy  Mr.  Goff,  testified  as  follows: 

(2-  Mrp.  Kiiggles,  do  you  re;:j*nnber  reoeivui?  instvuciions  from 
me  to  go  to  Dr.  Whitehead's  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  await  the  arrival  of  some  female?    A.  Yes,  sic 

Q.  1  believe  the  female  did  not  arrive?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  after  the  time  that  the  female  shorfld'have 
arrived  there  according  to  her  appointment?  A.  I  was  sent 
after  her. 

Q.  You  went  after  her;  where  did  you  go?  A.  Sixth  avenae, 
just  about  between,  I  tliink.  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-first  street;  I 
dou*t  remember  the  number. 

Q.  Betwen  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-first  street?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  so  in  that  locality. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name?    A.  Alexander,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  woman  there?    A.  Yes,  sir;  two.  \ 

Q.  Answering  to  that  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  reach  her?  A.  I  reached  her  through  her 
sister. 

Q.  Reached  her  through  her  sister;  tell  us  how  the  matter  was 
done  and  accomplislied?  A.  Her  sister  came  and  answered  the 
bell:  and  I  had  a  description  of  this  Miss  Alexander,  and  I 
wiis  told  to  beware  of  the  sister,  not  to  get  them  confused; 
and  I  knew  that  this  Miss  Alexander  that  opened  the  door  was 
not  the  one  I  wanted,  fo  I  asked  for  her  sister,  and  she  told  me 
she  was  sick  and  could  not  be  soejj;  I  told  her  it  was  very  im^ 
porlant  I  should  see  her;  she  asked  me  who  I  was,  and  I  told 
her  1  came  from  Dr.  AVhitehead,  and  she  went  awav  for  a  few 
moments  and  went  back  to  her  sister;  and  came  back  and  said 
I  could  see  her  sister;  I  was  taken  to  her  sister's  bedroom,  and 
she  was  in  bed  sick;  and  I  told  her  Dr.  Whitehead  would  like 
to  see  her;  and  she  said  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  come,  that 
she  was  very  ill,  under  the  doctor's  care;  and  I  explained  to  her 
why  it  was  that  the  doctor  wanted  to  see  her. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  her?  A.  I  told  her  Dr.  Whitehead 
was  in  trouble  with  the  courts,  and  which  she  knew;  I  said, 
"Yon  already  know  what  the  case  is;  the  doctor  has  talked 
with  you  about  it;"  she  said,  "Yes;"  I  said,  "It  lies  in  your 
power  to  help  the  doctor  out  considerably;"  she  «aid,  "It  did; 
it  does  not  now." 

L.  534 
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Q.  **It  did;  it  does  not  now?"    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  her  as  to  why  it  did  not  lie  in 
her  power  then    A.  Yes,  sir;  she  said  to  me — 

Q.  What  did  she  say  on  that  point?  A.  She  said,  "  It  did  lay 
in  my  power  to  help  the  doctor,  but  I  would  not  do  it  now;  he 
did  not  keep  up  to  his  agreement;"  I  believe  that  was  as  the 
doctor  said;  he  had  put  her  off  three  days  longer,  and  he  had 
promised — 

Q.  Because  Dr.  W^hitehead  did  not  keep  to  his  agreement  to 
do  something  to  her?  A.  Yes;  sir;  that  she  would  not  do  any- 
thing for  him  now ;  she  said  that  she  was  quite  sore  on  him. 

Q.  On  he  doctor?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  Dr.  Whitehead;  she  said, 
"I  did  the  square  thing  by  the  doctor;"  she  said,  "I  went  to 
this  gentleman  f  nend  of  mine,  and  I  had  things  fixed  for  him  so 
that  his  case  was  all  right;"  I  said,  "  You  mean  Judge  Koch;'' 
and  she  said,  "  Yes;''  and  then  I  said,  "  You  refuse  to  go  to  the 
doctor;"  she  says,  "  No,  I  am  under  other  medical  care;  bat  tell 
the  doctor  I  may  perhaps  help  him  out  later  on." 

Q.  Help  him  out  later  on?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  shf*  say  anything,  Mrs.  Ruggles,  about  having  gone 
for  relief  to  oome  other  doctor?  A.  Yes,  sir;  she  said  she  had 
gone  on  Monday  night  to  see  an  old  physician  of  hers,  and  he 
had  treated  her. 

Q.  Now,  Mrs.  Ruggles,  I  know  this  is  a  delicate  matter,  bat 
then  we  have  got  to  be  somewhat  relentless  in  getting  the  exact 
facts;  when  ahi^  said — ^jusL  giRre  us  the  exact  worcs  she  said,  ii  you 
please?  A.  Well,  she  said  she  had  received  treatment  from  a 
doctor. 

Q  Did  she  say  anything  that  led  you  to  understand  what  kind 
t>f  treatment  she  had  received?    A.  Yea 

Q.  What  was  that?    A.  She  said  that  Dr.  Wlytehead  knew 
of  the  extreme  trouble  that  she  was  in,  and  that  it  laid  in  his     1 
power  to  help  her  out  of  that  trouble,  and  he  would  not  do  it; 
and,  of  course,  in  hor  profession,  which  I  believe  was  an  actpe«» 
that  she  was  not  in  a  position  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  tiutt 
condition ;  and  she  had  an  engagement  in  a  week  that  most  be 
fulfilled,  so  it  was  necessary  to  her  to  have  the  abortion  pMP- 
formed,  and  she  had  gone  to  her  old  doctor  ajid  had  the  abc>iv 
tion  performed 

Q.  Was  that  about  the  substance  of  the  conversation  yon  bAd 
with  her?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  she  would  not  come. 
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Q.  And  then  you  left  her?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Goff. —  That  will  do,  Mrs.  Buggies;  unless  you  wish  te 
ask  her  anything. 

The   Chairman   (Pound). — No   question. 

Newton  Whitehead,  recalled  and  further  examined  by  Mr, 
Ck>ff,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Well,  doctor,  have  we  reached  the  point  where  jou  gave 
up  your  indefinite  communication  with  the  people  around  the 
Essex  Market  police  court;  or  i^  there  anything  remaining  in 
connection  with  that  remarkable  institution  down  there  that 
you  have  not  testified  to?    A.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  have  been  indicted?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  effoil  to  have  those  indictments  tried? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  effort  have  you  made?  A.  Well,  I  saw  Messrs.  Friend 
&  House  every  three  or  four  days  about  it,  and  they  promised 
me  Ihat  they  would  have  the — said  there  was  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  it;  that  no  judge  would  ever  allow  it  to  go  to  trial,  any 
of  the  cases,  and  that  they  would  have  it  thrown  out  in  a  day 
or  two;  and  they  repeated  that  so  many  days  that  I  got  sick 
of  it  and  dropped  them. 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  any  more  money?  A.  No;  they  never 
settled  with  me;  the  last  f200  they  said  that  was  the  last  I 
should  ever  have  to  pay. 

Q.  You  have  testified  to  that  f200?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  getting  your  cases  on  the  calendar  for 
tnal,  how  frequently  did  you  visit  those  gentlemen?  A.  I 
should  say  twice  a  week  sometimes,  and  sometimes  three  times 
a  week. 

Q.  Up  to  what  period  of  time?  A.  Well,  for  about  three 
mouths. 

Q.  What  months?  A.  April,  May,  June,  possibly  until  the 
Ibt  o^  July;  somewhere  along  that. 

(}•  And  you  say  those  gentlemen  promised  yon  to  have  your 
case  bronjirht  up?    A.  Dismissed. 

Q.    Dismissed?     A.   Dismissed. 

Q.  Have  the  indictments  been  dismissed?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know?   A.  T  do  not  know;  I  have  no  way  of 
finding  that  out:  I   tliink   not. 
(i.  They  have  nevc-r  l»een  called  up  for  trial?    A.  Never. 
Q.  Doctor,  are  yon  ready  f<»r  trl'il  at  any  time?    A.  Ye«. 
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Q.  Have  jou  any  complaint  to  make  or  fault  to  find  with 
any  treatment  yon  may  have  received  in  the  district  attorney's 
uUice  over  these  matters?    A.  Not  a  particle. 

Q.  You  have  been  treated  there  fairly  well?  A.  I  never 
was  there. 

Q.  1  moan  no>Y  the  ofiicial  of  the  district  attorney's  office, 
or  the  district  attorney  himself,  Col.  Fellows?  A.  Yes;  1 
ihink  Col.  Fellows  is  a  gentleman;  if  I  had  a  1,000  votes  to-mor- 
row I  would  give  them  to  him. 

Q.  He  treated  you  properly  and  well?  A.  I  only  saw  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Fellows  once  in  my  life,  that  was  eight  or  nine 
\ears  ago;  and  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  in  relation  to 
dojne  matter  outside  of  this. 

Q.  Then  so  far  as  these  transactions  of  which  you  have  testi- 
fi'd  fvre  concerned,  you  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  th« 
district  attorney  or  his  office?   A.  Not  a  thing. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  did  you  retain  any  other  lawyers  in  the 
criminal  proceedings  against  you — these  indictments?  A. 
Yes,  I  did. 

Q..  What  other  lawyer  or  lawyers  did  you  retain?  A.  Well, 
I  retained  a  gentleman,  an  educated  gentleman,  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, his  name  is  Mr.  Tentecost. 

Q.  Yes;  how  did  you  come  to  retain  Mr.  Pentecost?  A.  Well, 
Friend  &  House  would  not  have  the  case  dismissed,  and  I  did 
not  want  the  indictments  hanging  over  forever,  and  I  thought 
best  to  have  some  other  counsel  take  the  case. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  go  to  him?    A.  He  came  to  me. 

Q.  He  came  to  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  come  to  you?  A.  Through  a  Mr. 
Llebermann. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Liebermann?  A.  I  believe  the  first  time  I  saw 
ilr.  Pentecost  was  on  Third  avenue;  it  was  on  Third  ivenuo, 
between  Fortv-first  and  Fortv-second  streets,  or  Fortietli  and 
Forty-first;  and  he  told  me  Mr.  Pentecost  was  a  very  successful 
man  there;  and  I  told  him  I  thought  seriously  sometimes  abont 
•employing  him  myself;  and  at  that  time  Pentecost  came  in:  I 
Fy)oke  to  him  about  the  case;  and  he  called  on  me  in  a  day  or  two 
afterward,  or  that  night,  I  don't  know  which,  shortly  after 
ward  any  way  after  I  saw  him;  then  Mr.  Pentecost  said— I 
told  him  the  case;  and  he  said  there  wasn't  anything  in  It 
absolutely,   and   that  they  would  never  try  the   case  In  the 
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world;  that  the  district  attorney  would  not  try  any  such  case; 
and  he  said  if  I  would  pay  him  JlOO,  or  if  I  would  pay  him  $500, 
that  he  would  have  the  case  dismissed  if  he  could;  he  wanted  a 
retainer  on  the  case,  and  I  paid  him  |100. 

Q.  Well,  is  this  a  receipt  (showing  witness  paper)?  A.  July 
19th;  yes,  sir;  that  is  the  receipt;  Mr.  Pentecost  wrote  it 

Q.  Here  is  another  from  Mr.  Pentecost  (showing  witness 
paper)?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  doctor,  let  me  have  those  papers  please;  what  is  this 
|150?  A.  On  Sunday,  the  IGth  of  September,  Mr.  Pentecost 
called  at  my  oflBce  again  and  said  he  wanted  |150,  and  I  paid 
him. 

Q.  That  was  |250?    A.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  all. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Pentecost  returned  you  any  of  that  money?  A. 
No.  sir;  I  will  make  a  demand  now  that  he  return  me  ray  money. 

Q.  This  receipt  says,  "  Received  from  Dr.  Newton  Whitehead, 
|100  to  be  returned  to  him  in  case  two  indictments  against  him 
not  dismissed  within  one  week  from  date; "  this  was  September 
13,  1894,  signed  "  Pentecost  &  Gatling?  "  A.  If  they  were  not 
dismissed  within  10  days. 

Q.  "  Received  of  Dr.  Newton  Whitehead  JlOO  for  professional 
service  on  account  in  two  cases  of  People  against  Whitehead; 
Hugh  O.  Pentecost;"  July  19,  1894;  then  on  the  back  of  this 
first  receipt,  "  September  16,  1894,  is  1:50  p.  m.,  fl50; "  and  that 
is  ?350  altogether?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  indictment  is  not  dismissed,  nor  are  you,  doc- 
tor?   A.  No,  sir.  I 

(Papers  referred  to. are  marked  Exhibits  8  and  9  Nov.  3,  1894. 
L.  W.   H.) 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  relation  now  to  the  matters  that  we 
have  omitted  to  question  yon  upon?    A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  the  ground  has  been  covered?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  how  many  abortionists  there 
are  in  this  city?  A.  Well,  there  are  probably  about  to-day, 
probably  200;  that  advertise  daily  you  mean;  probably  200  that 
advertise  daily  one  way  and  another;  as  near  as  my  judgment 
goes. 

Q.  There  are  some  questions,  doctor,  which  I  would  very  much 
like  to  ask  you  to  night,  and  very  important  questions,  more 
Important  possibly  than  any  that  have  preceded,  or  any  that 
I  have  asked  you ;  but  while  these  two  indictments  are  over  your 
head  I  do  not  feel  that  I  would  be  justified  in  asking  you  these 
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questions  and  having  them  on  record;  I  ask  yoa  to  state  thii 
fact,  if  it  be  so;  do  you  remember  that  I  urged  you  seTeral 
times  to  see  and  have  those  indictments  tried?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  could  testify  freely  and  without  any  obstaclei 
in  your  way  before  this  committee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  under  our  advice,  was  it  not,  and  urgings  tbst 
you  tried  to  have  your  indictments  tried  or  dismissed?  A  Ye«^ 
sir. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  indictments  are 
over  your  head  you  have  come  here  under  our  subpoena  to  tes- 
tify to-day  in  the  manner  you  have  testified?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  doctor,  if,  from  common  rumor  or  report, 
that  these  abortionists  in  the  city  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing any  regular  sum  or  sums  of  money?  A.  I  have  heard  It 
so  rumored. 

Q.  Among  them?    A.  Among  them. 

Q.  And  you  have  talked  with  many  of  those  who  had  be« 
arrested  along  with  you?  A.  I  don't  talk  with  x>eopIe  in  that 
business  but  very  little;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  scaroelT; 
I  meet  them  occasionally. 

Q.  They  are  generally  known  one  to  another?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bradley. —  May  I  ask  the  doctor  a  question? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Let  us  hear  the  question,  if  you  please,  bearing ia 
mind  what  I  have  said  about  the  indictments  over  his  head 

Senator  Bradley. —  I  merely  wanted  to  ask  him  what  promise 
Pentecost  made  to  him,  and  what  he  said  about  how  he  was 
going  to  have  the  indictments  quashed. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  that  would  be  proper,  Senator. 

Bv  Senator  Bradlev: 

Q.  By  what  influence  he  was  going  to  have  them  quashed?  A* 
Well,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  charges. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  he  had  some  friend  in  court  that  wouM 
accomplish  this  object?  A.  Yes;  he  said  Judge  Smyth  was  tire 
man  he  would  take  me  before;  and  Friend  said  the  same  thing; 
said  they  would  rather  take  them  before  Judge  Smyth;  I  asked 
them  why  he  did  not  take  them  before  —  I  think  Smyth  was  out 
of  the  city;  and  when  I  had  Friend,  I  asked  Friend  why  hedM 
not  take  them  up;  he  said  the  right  judge  ain't  on  the  bencfc  | 
yet;  and  I  asked  him  who  it  was,  and  he  told  me  it  was  Jndgi 
Smyth  he  was  going  to  take  them  before;  but  I  don't  knon 
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whether  Smyth  was  out  of  the  city  or  not  at  that  time,  I  could 
not  say;  and  I  think  that  is  the  same  fact  in  both  cases. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  encouragement  he  gave  you  for  putting 
up  your  money?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Mr. 
Pentecost;  he  is  quite  a  gentleman. 

Q.  So  it  seems;  he  kept  his  word,  too;  didn't  he?  A.  Well  — 
no. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Well,  every  gentleman  keeps  his  word, 
doctor.  I  .  :i\ 

By  Mr.  GoflP: 

Q.  Tou  mean  that  Mr.  Pentecost  in  his  manner  and  address 
was  a  gentlemen?    A.  Well,  he  is  an  educated  gentleman. 

Q.  And,  at  least,  if  he  did  not  give  value  for  your  money,  he 
gave  you  the  treatment  of  a  gentleman?  A.  Yes;  the  treatment 
of  a  gentleman ;  well,  he  says,  he  is  going  to  refund  that. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  fair.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Pentecost 
will  do  what  is  right. 

By  Senator  Pound : 

Q.  Well,  now,  let  us  have  what  there  is  about  Mr.  Pentecost, 
so  there  won't  be  .any  misunderstanding  about  it;  Mr.  Pente- 
cost got  f350  from  you  for  legal  services?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  a  promise  that  a  portion  of  it,  at  least,  would  be  paid 
back  if  he  was  unsuccessful?    A.  Well,  would  be  paid  back. 

Q.  All  paid  back  if  he  was  unsuccessful?  A.  Every  dollar 
of  it 

Q.  And  he  has  not  paid  back  Uie  money,  and  he  aas  not  teen 
successful;  that  is  all  there  is  to  that  branch  of  ^Ir.  Pentecost? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  QoflP. —  Except  the  time  within  which  Mr.  Pentecost  prom- 
ised to  get  the  thing  perfected  or  accomplished  has  long  past; 
but  I  am  not  criticising  that. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  I  would  ask  the  doctor  another  question:  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  Lawyer  Pentecost  getting  any  man  before  Judge  Smyth 
or  any  other  judf2:e  for  the  dismissal  of  these  indictments?  A. 
No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  call  you  attention,  if  j'ou  will  pardonrme, 
for  the  lirst  time  in  my  life  before  this  cpmmittee  that  I  have 
intruded  my  private  personality  before  you  Senators,  and  it  may 
be  the  last  time;  and  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  fact 
here,  that  the  question  which  Senator  Bradley  asked,  and  which 
was  answered  by  the  witness,  Dr.  Whitehead,  naming  Recorder 
Smyth.  I  had  no  knowledge  fijom  this  witness  concerning  that 
matter;  nor  did  I  have  any  knowledge  before  that  would  prompt 
such  a  <iuedtion;  and  I  wish,  at  least  for  my  private,  personal 
feelings.  Senators,  that  you  will  note  tlie  question  came  from  one 
of  your  brother  Senators.  If  I  had  known  it,  I  do  not  think  I 
would  have  asked  a  question,  because  I  have  been  extremely 
careful,  as  far  as  I  possibly  could,  asking  any  questions  border- 
ing on  that  subject;  and  I  in  one  way  regret  very  much  that  the 
question  was  asked.  If  I  had  known  anj-thing  of  the  purport  of 
the  answer  that  would  have  been  made,  I  certainly  would  have 
asked  Senator  Bradley  not  to  have  asked  it 

Senator  Bradley. —  Ceilainly  I  w  ould  say  that  there  was 
nothing  in  my  mind  of  the  kind  either.  I  merely  asked  a  ques- 
tion which  I  thought  was  a  pertinent  question.  I  knew  nothing 
about  what  judge  it  was  when  I  asked  the  question.  I  merely 
wanted  to  put  Law^^er  Pentecost  properly  on  record;  that  was 
my  object  in  asking  the  question. 

^Ir.  GofT. —  Of  course,  you  appreciate  my  position. 

Senator  Bradle}'. —  I  do  sir;  and  I  had  no  idea  that  the  doctor 
would  mention  Judge  Smvth's  name,  or  the  name  of  anv  other 
judge. 

Rv  Mr.  GofT: 

Q.  I  ask  vou  now  on  vour  oath.  Dr.  Whitehead,  did  vou  ever 
mention  that  matter  to  me?    A  Never. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  certainly  did  not  mention  it  to  me?     A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (Pound). —  Certainly  Mr.  Goff's  examination  of 
this  witness  has  been  highly  commendable  in  every  particular, 
and  Senator  Bradley's  question  came  from  him  as  a  member  of 
this  committee,  and  Mr.  Goff  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
that  question;  and  1  am  sure  that  whatever  else  the  distinguished 
jurist  whose  name  is  mentioned  may  be  charged  with,  that  no- 
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body  will  charge  him  with  anything  in  this  connection,  merely 
because  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Pentecost,  said  to  this  witness  that 
he  was  going  to  bring  these  cases  before  Recorder  Smyth.  There 
might  have  been  a  great  many  reasons  why  Mr.  l*entecost  would 
have  preferred  to  bring  his  case  before  some  particular  judge 
that  was  perfectly  proper  and  legitimate,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned; and  I  think  we  can,  at  the  worst,  draw  no  inference  from 
this  testimony  against  Recorder  Smyth. 

Mr.  OofT. —  I  am  glad  to  h(?ar  you  say  that,  Mr.  Senator;  and 
in  justice  to  Mr.  Pentecost,  I  will  say  that  the  witness  also  testi- 
fied that  Mr.  Friend  told  him  the  same  thing  as  Mr.  Pentecost. 
I  am  very  glad  that  this  matter  is  settled  up.  I  would  be  very 
much  embarassed  and  hurt  that  any  inference  would  be  drawn 
from  this  matter  that  would  not  be  justified. 

The  Chairman  (Pound). —  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  criticise 
or  censure  you  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Now,  doctor,  that  will  do  unless  Senator  Pound 
wants  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Senator  Pound. —  Nothing  more. 

Mr.  GofT. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  have  had  a  pretty 
arduous  and  long  session  of  this  committee  since  we  were  con- 
vened after  the  summer  recess.  The  work  has  been  constantly 
prosecuted,  and  the  smallest  part  of  the  work  has  been  done  in 
court.  I  may  say  here,  and  I  think  in  justice,  that  this  com- 
mittee owes  a  great  debt  that  money  can  not  repay  to  Mr. 
Jerome  and  to  Mr.  Moss,  and  particularly  of  late  to  Mr.  Moss,  to 
their  nntinng  industry  in  hunting  up  matters^,  arranging  and 
marsliallintr  the  testimony  produced  before  this  committee. 
I  say  that  now,  because  I  may  forget  it  hereafter,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  let  the  opporfunity  pass  when  the  thought  sug- 
gests itself  to  me  of  the  services  that  these  gentlemen  have 
rendered.  Their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  me  personally  is  some- 
thing I  can  not  speak  of,  because  it  is  really  too  sacred  to 
speak  of.  I  may  say  one  word  here,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
comment  in  the  line  of  summing  up;  but  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen,  that  of  all  the  terrible  exposures  that  have 
been  testified  to  before  this  committee,  and  that  have  shocked 
not  only  our  city  but  the  civilized  world,  I  think  the  most  ter- 
lible  of  all  is  that  we  have  heard  this  afternoon.  I  think  this 
committee  has  reached  the  climax  of  the  horrible  in  this  city. 
L.  535 
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I  do  not  think  that  the  people  of  New  York,  who  heretofore 
believed*  generally  in  the  public  corruption  in  public  and  official 
life  in  this  city,  could  imagine  the  horrible  realities  which 
have  been  testified  to,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  proven  not 
only  circumstantially,  but  corroborated  in  every  step  by  unde- 
niable testimony.  I  am  sorry  for  the  sake  of  our  city  that  this 
testimony  was  susceptible  of  being  brought  out  in  full;  and  it 
reveals  to  us  such  a  condition  of  life  in  this  city,  and  of  official 
misfeasance  as  well  as  malfeasance  that  I  will  not  attempt  to 
express  my  opinion  of  it.  I  must  say  in  justice  to  Doctor 
Whitehead  that  in  the  branch  of  his  profession  that  he  says  he 
has  made  a  specialty  of  and  the  somewhat  peculiar  repute 
concerning  his  name,  that  I  was  extremely  careful  to  verify 
every  detail.  I  took  nothing  as  of  course.  I  took  nothing  from 
him  unsubstantiated;  and  I  must  say  in  justice  to  him  that 
notwithstanding  these  indictments,  and  notwithstanding  at  one 
time  his  expression  of  fear  that  if  he  testified  before  this  com- 
mittee vengeance  would  be  wreaked  upon  him — that  in  justice 
he  finally  said  he  would  come  forward  and  tell  this  committee 
truthfully,  and  he  would  come  forward  and  give  the  testimony, 
and  possibly  more  testimony  than  he  has  given  here  to-night 
if  those  indictments,  had  been  tried  or  dismissed  before  the 
summer  recess;  and  his  delay  is  being  brought  before  you, 
gentlemen,  was  owing  to  the  fact  of  his  desperate  endeavora 
that  he  has  sworn  to  here,  and  which  I  think  has  been  satis- 
factorily proven,  to  have  these  indictments  against  him  tried 
and  disposed  ot.  There  are  certain  reasons  why  I  could  not 
let  the  matter  go  any  further.  I  think,  closing  as  we  have 
to-night  with  the  longest  continuous  session  that  ever  an 
investigating  committee  of  this  State  has  had  by  long  odds, 
I  may  with  propriety,  in  consideration  of  the  time  you  Senators 
have  given,  and  as  I  understand  the  engagements  that  you 
gentlemen  of  the  profession  have  in  your  professional  capacity, 
connected  with  legal  business  and  courts  next  month,  and  for 
my  own  and  my  associates'  sake  I  think  I  am  justified  in  ask- 
ing this  evening  that  we  now  take  an  adjournment  of  two  weeks 
from  next  Monday. 

The  Chairman  (Pound).— Mr.  Goff,  the  committee  has  listened 
with  interest  to  your  commendation  of  your  associates,  Mr. 
Moss  and  Mr.  Jerome,  «and  we  are  glad  to  testify  to  our  apprecia- 
tion of  their  services;  but  as  we  close  this  session  I  do  not  wisli 
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the  opportunity  to  pass  by  without  expressing,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  I  think  at  the  same  time  I  voice  the  opinion 
of  every  member  of  the  committee,  our  great  appreciation  of 
the  ability  and  tact  manifested  by  leading  counsel  in  the 
management  of  this  investigation,  and  of  those  who  have  held 
up  his  hands  and  assisted  him  in  the  great  work  which  he 
has  accomplished.  It  has  been  said  by  a  very  distinguished 
orator  that  the  great  test  of  man  lies  in  three  things:  Cour- 
age, purpose  and  endurance.  Those  three  qualities  have  been 
displayed  by  you  in  a  most  remarkable  manner;  courage  to 
face  this  great  army  who  are  interested  in  these  bad  prac- 
tices which  have  existed  here  so  long;  purpose  to  root  out 
those  evils  so  far  as  lie  in  your  power;  and  endurance  to 
stand  here  day  after  day,  dealing  chiefly  with  hostile  wit- 
nesses, extracting  from  them  against  their  will  the  evitlence 
which  goes  before  the  people,  which  if  we  should  not  sit  another 
day  would  undoubtedly  be  conclusive  proof  to  every  disini.e vested 
person  of  the  corruption  which  exists  in  the  police  department 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  If  such  labors  and  such  services  do 
not  entitle  the  individual  who  renders  them — do  not  make 
liim  entitled  to  all  the  rewards  that  can  be  bestowed  by  his 
fellow  men  —  then  there  is  indeed  little  encouragement  for  man 
to  work  thus  for  his  fellow  men.  This  committee  will  now  t^tand 
adjourned  until  the  19th  day  of  November  at  10:30  in  the 
morninsf. 


Proceedings  of  the  fifty-ninth  session  of  the  coiiimittei*, 
Monday.  December  3,  1894,  at  10:80  a,  m. 

I'resent. — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  Edmund 
O'Connor,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  Jacob  A.  Cantor  and  GeoPice  W. 
Kobertson.  John  W.  Golf,  Frank  Moss  and  W.  Travers*  Jerome 
of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. — The  stenographer  will  make  a  minnro 
of  the  fact  that  Street  Commissioner  Andrews  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  with  reforerif*e  to  tlir*  testimony 
taken  before  this  committee  in  which  lie  was  interested,  und 
ivqnestinix  a  copy  of  the  minutes;  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  pent  the  let*:er  to  counsel.  Mr.  Golf,  have  you  any- 
thing tt»  ray  in  referruoe  to  !i? 

Mr.  Goff. — I  replied  to  your  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
advised  you  that  in  my  opinion  it  was  not  x^roper  under  the 
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present  circumstances  and  at  tbe  present  time  tci  authoriie 
the  furnishing  of  copies  of  the  testimony  of  any  witness  from 
this  stenographer  to  any  person  whom  may  claim  to  prosecute 
said  witness,  or  prepare  testimony,  or  at  least  give  testimony 
in  contradiction  of  the  testimony  of  said  witness.  Further  I 
will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  T  have  been  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Andrews,  and  I  extended  to  him  in  the  name  of  this  coDimit- 
tee  at  its  opening  session  to-day  the  first  opportunity  that  has 
offered  itself  of  the  vindication  which  he  demanded  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  this  committee.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Andrews 
explaining  to  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  committee  to 
accord  the  request  he  made  at  that  time  by  reason  of  the  wit- 
nesses we  had  to  examine,  and  the  pressure  of  time,  and  press- 
ure of  business,  but  that  the  committee  at  its  opening  geflsion 
would  give  to  him  that  opportunity.  Mr.  Andrews  wonld 
be  here  this  morning  in  response  to  that  invitation  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  is  before  the  board  of 
assessment  and  apportionment  this  day  in  regard  to  the 
estimates  for  the  street  cleaning  department  for  thin 
year,  and  I  thought  it  was  but  courteous  to  extend  to 
him  the  invitation  for  to-morrow,  so  that  we  may  expect  Mr. 
Andrews  to-morrow;  hence  it  is  that  we,  in  preparing  our 
shedule  of  witnesses  to-day,  we  expected  to  have  the  pleasare 
of  Mr.  Andrews'  apparance  the  first  thing  this  morning;  and  it 
was  late  on  Saturday  evening  when  he  informed  me  of  his 
engagement  with  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 
hence  it  is  we  have  had  a  little  delay  this  morning  in  the  matter 
of  witnesses.  We  shall,  however,  be  able  to  proceed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  a  few  unfinished  matters  before  the  committee  at  ite 
adjournment,  some  lines  that  we  were  not  able  to  conclude.  Is 
Mr.  Charles  Davis  here?  (Yes.)  Sergeant  Maine  here?  (Yes.) 
All  right,  sergeant.  Evelyn  Bell  here?  Will  you  call  Evelp 
Bell,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Bradley. —  She  is  here. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Oh,  is  she  here!  All  right.  Is  Sergeant  McKenney 
here?  Morris  Gross  here?  John  Healey?  All  right  Mr. 
Healpy,  Mr.  McCarthy  here?  Mena  Meyers  here?  (She  stands np.) 
Lottie  Miller  here?  (She  stands  up.)  Mr.  Listner  here?  (He 
stands  up.)  All  riglit.  Now  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  call 
Evelvn  Bell.  That  is  not  Evelvn  Bell.  Will  von  direct  the 
«eargeant-at-arms  to  call  Evelyn  Bell. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  The  sergeant-at-arms  will  call  Evelyn 
Bell. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms. —  Evelyn  Bell !    Evelyn  Bell ! 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  committee  direct 
that  the  case  of  Evelyn  Bell,  subpoenaed  for  this  morning,  be 
submitted  to  the  grand  jury. 

Chairman  Lexow, —  The  stenographer  will  make  the  note  upon 
the  minutes  accordingly.  You  will  note  she  was  called  at  12:05 
p.  m.,  and  failed  to  respond,  and  that  the  committee  authorize 
the  submission  of  the  matter  to  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Goff. —  OflBcer  Martin  Kehoe.  OflBcer  Masterson.  (Here.) 
Officer  Lotty  of  the  Fourth  precinct.  (Here.)  You  three  officers 
will  stand  excused  until  to-morrow.  We  will  relieve  you  until 
to-morrow  at  half-past  10  o'clock.  Frank  Kanuta.  (Here.)  We 
will  excuse  you  from  subpoena  until  to-morrow  morning.  Do 
not  fail  to  be  here. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  understand  you  are  relieved  from 
attendance  to-day  until  to-morrow  morning  until  half-past  10 
o'clock. 

Mr,  Goff. —  Mr.  Krier.  (He  stands  up.)  James  Hadigan. 
(Here.)  Is  Mr.  Krier  here?  Is  Mr.  Lewis  here?  (The  witness 
rises.)    Mr.  Seagrist 

August  L.  Louis,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  Mr.  Louis  is  a  man  of  some  business  engagements  and  he 
requests  to  get  away;  he  is  out  of  his  order;  I  want  to  put  some 
few  questions  to  him;  you  are  a  butcher,  Mr.  Louis?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  the  man  in  whose  name  the  license  for  the 
Tortoni  is  now?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  are  the  butcher  that  supplied  Madam  Chaude  with 
meat?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  any  other  business  but  that  of  a  butcher? 
A.  Never. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?    A.  No.  130  East  Forty-fifth  street. 

Q.  And  where  is  your  butcher  shop?  A.  No.  707  Ninth 
avenue. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  make  an  application  for  a  license  for 
the  Tortoni  restaurant?    A.  I  was  supplying  the  house  with  the 
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meat,  and  one  day  Mrs.  Chaude  came  to  me  and  asked  measi 

special  favor  if  I  would  take  her  license  out;  well,  I  said, "  Yei* 
Q.  Anything  else  happen?    A.  That  is  all  I  know  oL 
Q.  And  that  is  all  that  happened?    A.  That  is  all  I  know  it 
Q.  Let  us  see  if  you  can  not  refresh  your  memory;  did  yw 

sign  any  papers?    A.  I  don't  remember;  at  that  time? 
Q.  Yes?    A.  No;  I  could  not  remember  that. 
Q.  Did  you  receive  any  papers  from  Aladam  Chaude?    A,  Nfl^j 

sir. 
Q.  Didn't  you  go  before  the  excise  commissioners?    A  T«^j 

I  went  to  the  excise  commissioners. 

Q.  Didn't  you  sign  a  paper  there?    A.  I  could  not  rememtai] 

Q.  Were  you  sworn  there?    A.  I  guess  I  wajs. 

Q.  What  did  you    swear  to?    A.  I  don't    remember  whatlj 

Bwora    I  '    •  '      '  'v 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  what  you  swore  to;  what  quettiaHJ 
were  asked  you?    A.  Xo  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  what  was  said  to  you?    A  I  dflrtj 
remember  that. 

Q.  Have  you  no  recollection  whatever  that  you  swore  to  laf  j 
thing  there?    A.  I  can  not  recollect  that. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you?    A  I  don't  know;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  Madam  Chaude  with  you?    A.  No;  she  was  not  theft 

Q.  She  was  not  with  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  the  money  for  the  license?    A.  I  can  notrt*  ; 
member.    ' 

Q.  Don't  you  know  whether  you  paid  the  f200  or  not?  A. 
No;  I  can  not  remember  that. 

Q.  What?    A.  No;  I  can  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  a  blank;  do  you  understand  me?    A.  WeUf 
It  is  so  long,  you  see. 

Q,  How  many  years  is  it  since?    A;  Seven  or  eight  yeW? 
som^^lliirjg  like  that. 

Q.  Don't  you   remember  \^hether  you   were  the  licensee  o* 
tbat  ])lace  or  not?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  But  the  license  is  in  your  name  to-day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Very  well;  how  is  it  that  that  license  come  to  be  in  yott^ 
name  when  you  do  not  own  the  place?    A.  Well,  I  dontknortf 
how  it  was  done  at  that  time. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  can  not  really  recollect;  when  they  askedl 
to  take  the  license  somebody  said  to  me,  just  as  a  mr' 
form,  I  guess. 


Q.  Who  was  the  somebody' ?    A.  I  don't  remember  who  it  is, 
Q.  Well,  we  will  see,  and  refresh  jour  memory  before  we  are 
through  with  you. 

By  Chainnan  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  do  it  for  anybody  else;  did  you  ever  take  a  license 
for  anvbodv  else?    A.  Before;  no  sir. 

Q.  Or  since?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  It  must  have  impressed  itself  upon  your  mind  whether 
fou  did  it  for  the  first  and  only  time?  A.  It  is  so  long;  I  never 
Knew  anything  about  licenses;  I  never  took  any  license  except 
tliat 

By  Mr.  GoflP: 

:  Q.  You  have  gone  down  to  the  excise  board  every  year  since 
Chat  time  to  take  out  a  new  license  for  that  place,  haven't  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  signed  a  paper  every  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  sworn  every  year  that  you  were  the  owner 
of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  has  given  you  the  money  to  pay  for  the  license — 
.12U0— each  year?    A.  The  license  was — 

Q.  Who  has  given  you  the  money  to  pay?  A.  It  was  the 
>  manager  gave  me  the  money,  Mr.  Lambertz. 

Q,  The  bookkeeper  for  Madam  Chaude?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  your  money?    A.  It  was  not  mine;  no,  sir. 

Ky  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  You  did  not  own  the  place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it?    A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  swore  you  owned  the  place?    A.  I  did  not  know 
«t  that  time  how  it  went 

Q.  You  mean  to  say   every  year   you  swore   you  owned  that 
place?    A.  I  never  got  anything  off  it. 

Q.  No?    A.  Except  I  supplied  the  house. 

Q.  You  committed  perjury    every    year  for    seven  or  eight   • 
;  yearapast;  dp  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  remember  any  of  the 
^HMSln  with  reference  to  the  case  in  which  you  have  been  com- 
»  «ystematic  perjury?    A.  Not  at  that  time;  I  do  not  recol- 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  you  made  an  oath  at  the  excise  boai'd 
in  wliieh  you  first  applied  for  a  license  there,  in  which  you 
swore  you  were  the  owner  of  the  place?  A.  I  was  told  to 
say  that. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that?     A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  knew  that  was  false  when  you  said  it,  didn't  you?  A 
The  way  they  told  me — 

Q.  Answer  my  question;  you  knew  it  was  false  when  y«»»i  fi^'d 
it?    A.  Well,  it  must  have  been  false  then. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  false?    A.  No;  I  don't  exactly — 

Q.  When  you  swore  you  owned  the  place,  and  you  knew  yov 
did  not  own  the  place,  you  must  have  known  your  oath  was 
falsv»?    A.  I  did  not  take  it  in  that  light  anyway. 

Q.  Never  mind  the  light  you  took  it  in?    A.  I  was  told  — 

Q.  Never  mind  what  you  were  told?  A.  That  is  all  I  can  tell 
you. 

Q.  Oh,  }es,  you  will;  you  will  try  and  find  speech  a  little 
more  free  for  that;  now,  answer  my  question;  at  the  time  that 
you  tool-  \he  oaili  before  the  board  of  excise  th:\t  yo  i  were  the 
owner  of  the  Tortoni  restaurant,  kept  by  Madam  Chaude,  a 
hoiise  of  ill-fame  and  assignation —  A.  I  did  not  know  that — 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that;  you  knew  yon  did  not  own  that 
place;  you  ^swore  yon  were  the  owner,  and  didn't  you  know  you 
wen3  taking  a  false  oath;  you  might  as  well  acknowledge  it? 
A.  1  acknowledge  it;  if  I  knew  it;  if  I  understand  the  thing. 

Q.  Yon  are  an  intelli^^ent  man?    A.  Not  to  this  business. 

Q.  You  mean  to  <ay  yon  were  not  intelligent  enough;  now 
thi$  is  not  a  lani^hin^^^  matter?  A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
lau;?.ljing  matter. 

<}.  T  do  not  think  yon  will  find  it  a  laughing  matter;  please  do 
not  look  upon  it  as  a  laughing  matter  to  go  and  openly  take  false 
oarlis  every  year;  do  yon  know  what  perjury  is?     A.  No,  sir. 

(>.  What?     A.  I  never  perjured — 

(}.  Do  yo'i   know   what  ])erjury  is?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  TTow  loiiir  hi\\o  you  been  in  America?     A.  Twenty  odd  years. 

(},  You  nvo  a  citizon?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   ITave  you   reived   upon  juries?    A.  Yea,  sir.        , 

O.  TTow  many  times?    A.  Once  or  twice,  I  guess. 

Q.  In   what  court?     A.   That  Is  yeirs  ago. 

1).  Tn  what  rourt  did  von  serve?     .\.  1  don't  remember. 
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Q.  Wafi  it  in  civil  courts?  A.  I  think— I  don't  know;  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Was  it  in  criminal  courts?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  in  any 
criminal  courts. 

Q.  In  what  building  was  the  court  situated?  A.  I  don't  know 
If  1  served  in  any  jury;  I  don't  really  remember. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  you  did  a  few  times?  A.  I  was  in — ^I  used 
to  belong  to  the  militia  here. 

Q.  And  you  registered  and  voted?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  regiment  did  you  belong  to?  A.  T  used  to  belong 
to  the  Second  Light  Battery. 

Q.  National  Guard?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  vou  serve  vour  full  term  of  seven  vears  there?  A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  did  >rou  serve?  A.  I  served  four  years,  I  guess, 
and  I  came  back  from  Europe. 

Q.  What?  A.  I  think  I  served  four  years,  or  four  years  and 
a  half. 

Q.  And  you  have  voted  every  year,  I  presume?  A.  Not 
exactly  every  year. 

Q.  You  have  not  missed  manv  vears,  or  vou  would  not  have 
been  on  the  jury  list?  A.  I  don't  know  how  many  times  I 
voted. 

Q.  Yet  you  tell  us — 20  years  residence  in  America,  you  have 
I»een  a  member  of  the  National  Guard,  you  have  served  on 
juries,  you  have  exercised  the  duties  of  a  citizenship — and  you 
tell  us  you  do  not  know  what  perjury  is;  is  that  the  fact? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  that  true?    A.  I  did  not  undertake  it  tliat  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  perjury  means,  what  it  is;  don't  you 
know  it  means  false  swearing?    A.  Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  think  he  lias  got  sufficient  intelligence 
to  know  whether  he  committed  perjury  or  not. 

By  Mr.   Goff:  , 

Q.  That  is  your  signature;  is  it  not  (showing  witness  paper)? 
A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  signature?     A.  Yes. 

Mr.  GofT. — ;^^ark  the  paper  as  that  on  which  the  witness  has 
identified  his  signature. 

(Paper  marked,  Exhibit  1,  December  3,  1894.    L.  W.  H.) 
L.  536 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  this  is  a  serious  matter  for  you;  don't  yoi 
know  the  penalties  of  perjury?    A.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Counsel  might  as  well  tell  the  witnci 
what  the  penalties  are.  The  penalty  of  perjury  is  15  yean  ii 
the  State's  prison. 

Senator  Bradley. — Seven  times  15. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  you  have  been  committing  a  crime  h«l 
according  to  which  you  might  be  sentenced  to  that  length  4 
time  in  State's  prison;  do  you  understand  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  seem  to  indicate  any  degree  of  responsibiOt] 
for  it?  A.  I  did  not  understand  the  thing  or  I  never  woiilJ 
have  done  it;  it  was  no  benefit  to  me;  I  thought  I  would  do  I 
favor  to  the  party  who  asked  me;  I  did  not  do  those  things tc 
benefit  mvself. 

Bv  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  you  understand  when  you  were  signing  these  applict 
tions  that  you  were  swearing  that  you  were  the  owner  of  flu 
place?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  understand  in  one  way;  but  the  waj 
the  people  explained  to  me,  that  I  hadn't  anything  to  do,  bi 
it  was  merely  a  matter  of  form. 

Q.  When  you  swore  to  the  aflulavit  vou  knew  vou  were  BOi 
the  owner  of  the  place,  didn't  you?  A.  I  was  not;  because! 
never  received  a  cent  from  there. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  swear  you  were;  did  you  do  it  josl 
for  accommodation?    A.  I  was  just  told  to  say  that. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  told  yon  to  say  that?  A.  T  don't  remember  who  11 
was. 

Q.  Did  more  than  one  person  t(*ll  you  to  do  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  j)erson  who  told  yon  to  do  it  know  that  you  wen 
not  the  owner  of  the  pro])erty?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Certainly;  and  said  it  was  Rimi)ly  a  matter  of  form?  A 
Pimply  a  matter  of  form. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whose  those  persons  were?    A.  I  ctl 
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not  remember  very  well;  if   I    see   them   I    could    probably 
remember. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  It  is  much  to  your  interest  that  you  remember?  A.  I 
remember  when  somebody  came  in  my  shop  and  I  was  told  it 
was  just  a  matter  of  form;  I  haven't  a  mind  to  go  in  any  busi- 
ness but  the  butcher  business. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  it  was  rather  peculiar  that  this 
matter  of  form  had  to  be  gone  over  seven  years  consecutively? 
A.  I  did  not  think  of  that 

Q.  And  that  each  time  you  had  to  swear  to  an  aflSdavit  whinU 
you  knew  was  false  at  the  time  you  swore  to  it?  A.  I  did 
on  the — 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now  listen  to  me;  "City  and  county  of  New  York,  ss,: 
August  Louis,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
an  applicant  for  a  hotel  license  for  the  premises  Xo.  205  Lexmg- 
ton  avenue,  which  premises  were  formerly  licc-nsed  in  the 
name  of  Louise  Chaude;  that  on  the  loth  of  November,  1887, 
deponent  purchased  from  the  said  Louise  Chaiide  all  her  right, 
title  and  interest  in  the  said  premises,  and  the  business  therein 
conducted,  as  well  as  the  stock  and  fixtures  therein,  for  which 
deponent  paid  her  the  sum  of  ?3.000."  Ls  that  true  —  that  I 
have  just  read  —  answer  me  yes,  or  no?  A.  I  don't  remember 
seeing  that 

Q.  Answer  me  yes,  or  no;  is  what  T  Lave  read  to  you,  or  was 
it  true  at  the  time  you  swore  to  this  ftfTldavir?  A.  I  can  not 
remember. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  Madam  Cbaude  ?'^^K)0  for  her  place?  A. 
No,  shr.  ' 

Q.  Did  yoTi  ev^-r  ^^y  frftm  h^-r  •*:;II  !:^-r  r.:'-.  *:rl^-  and  'n^ereflt 
in  the  premises  and  the  K.n«fine?i?*  therein  '^onhicted?  "  A.  No. 
sir. 

Q.  What?    A,  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  never  paid  her  iny  money  or  r^nj  rori-Iderarion?  A« 
Never. 
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Q.  And  when  you  swore  to  that,  Mr.  Lonis^  yon  swore  to  wbat 
was  untrue?    A.  Why,  I  must  have  then. 

Q.  You  go  on  to  say  in  this  affidaivt  that^  "  Th^^npcm  said 
Louise  Chaude  made,  executed  and  delirered  to  the  deponent  a 
bill  of  sale  duly  acknowledged,  transferring  to  dep<Mient  all  her 
right,  title  and  interest  as  aforesaid,  which  bill  of  sale  is  now  on 
file  with  the  board  of  excise; "  did  Louise  Chaude  give  toyoQi 
bill  of  sale?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  So  that  is  not  true  either?    A.  I  did  not  get  any. 

Q.  That  was  not  true  when  you  swore  to  it,  that  yoo  got  a 
bill  of  sale  from  her?    A.  I  did  not  get  any  bill  of  sale. 

Q.  "  Deponent  further  says  that  the  said  Louise  Chaude  hai 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  said  premises  or  business  or  Ibe 
profits  thereof,  and  deponent  intends  to  carry  on  such  basliiMi 
solely  for  his  own  benefit; "  now,  you  never  had  any  interest h 
the  profits  of  that  business?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you,  at  that  time,  when  you  made  this  affidavit  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1887,  you  did  not  intend  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness there,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  intend  to  derive  any  profit  at  all  from  it?  A. 
Just  to  supply  the  meats  for  the  house. 

Q.  You  did  not  intend  to  derive  any  profit  from  the  sale  of 
liquors  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  from  the  supper-room  business?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  intend  to  go  into  busin»^ss  then*?    A.  Xo. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  Madam  Chaude  never  delivered  to  yon  4 
bill  of  sale;  you  say  that  Madam  Chaude  did  not  deliver  to  you* 
bill  of  sale?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  have  not  seen  any. 

Q   Did  you  receive  it?    A.  I  never  received  one. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Or  saw  one?  A.  I  could  not  remember  that,  whether  1 
saw  any  paper. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Here  is  a  paper  which  says,  in  effect,  that  Louise  Chaude, 
of  the  citv,  countv  and  State  of  Now  York,  for,  and  in  con- 
sideration  of  the  sum  of  f 3,000  lawful  mon^^y  of  the  Unilw 
States  to  her  in  hand  paid  at  the  ensealing  and  delivery  o(^^ 
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presents  by  August  Louis  of  the  same  place,  which  she  acknowl 
edgCB  the  receipt  of;  that  is  not  true;  is  it:     A.  I  did  not  get  any 
money. 

Q.  Nor  yon  did  not  give  her  any  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  She  says  she  received  13,000  from  yon?  A.  I  did  not  give 
her  any  money. 

Q.  And  for  that  13,000  she  sold  to  yon  the  furniture,  fixtures, 
utensils  and  everything  in  the  hotel  known  as  the  Maison 
Tortoni,  situated  on  the  northeasterly  corner  of  Thirtieth  street 
and  Lexington  avenue;  there  is  no  truth  in  that,  is  there,  that 
yon  lought  all  the  utensils  and  cocking  impl  iraents  and  tables, 
and  chairs,  and  bar  fixtures,  and  bar,  and  furniture  there;  there 
is  no  truth  in  that?    A.  I  never  bought  anything  there. 

Q.  And  this  paper  which  purports  to  be  executed  by  Madame 
Chaude  and  acknowledged  before  a  notary  public  was  never 
handed  to  you,  was  it;  did  you  ever  see  it;  did  you  ever  f^ee  that 
paper?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Look  at  it  now,  and  see  if  you  ever  saw  that  paper?  A.  I 
don't  remember  it 

Q.  You  swore  it  was  on  file  at  the  board  of  excise?  A.  I  never 
read  it  and  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  read  it?    A.  I  don't  know  if  I  seen  it 

Q.  Now,  after  you  made  this  oath  before  the  board  of  excise 
were  you  visited  by  an  excise  inspector?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  excise  inspector?  A.  I  don't  remember  the 
man. 

Q.  What  did  he  visit  you  for;  what  did  he  visit  you  for?  A. 
I  can't  recollect 

Q.  Oh,  now,  see  if  you  can  not  refresh  your  memory  a  little; 
you  remember  he  visited  you;  what  did  he  visit  you  for?  A. 
There  was  a  man  there,  or  two;  I  can  not  remember  who  it  was. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  the  excise  inspector  when  he  visited  you? 
A.  I  can  not  remember  that 

Q.  Do  you  remember  him  asking  you  if  you  owned  the  Tortoni 
establishment?    A.  I  can  not  recollect  it 

Q.  What?    A.  I  can  not  recollect  that 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  tell  him  yon  owned  it  and  in- 
tended to  run  the  business  there?  A.  T  could  not  swear  to  that; 
I  don't  romember  those  thinjjs. 

Q.  Did  Tou  toll  him  the  trntli.  that  you  were  not  the  owner  of 
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the  place?  A.  I  don't  remember  what  I  told  him;  I  could  not 
recollect  that 

Q.  But  you  remember  him  visiting  you?  A.  I  say  there  waa 
a  man  there  once  or  twice. 

Q.  He  said,  I  called  on  A.  L.  Louis  at  his  place  of  basiness, 
265  Third  avenue,  this  morning; "  was  that  your  place  of  busi- 
ness then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true;  "  and  was  informed  that  he  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel  above  mentioned,  having  purchased  it  from  the 
former  proprietor,  and  that  he  purposes  continuing  the  busi- 
ness;" did  you  ever  inform  the  inspector  that?  A.  I  cannot 
recollect. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  or  did  not?  A.  I  can  not  swear 
to  those  things;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  remember  that  every  year  since  then,  about 
December  in  each  year  since  1887,  you  have  gone  down  to  the 
board  of  excise,  and  that  you  have  sworn  that  you  were  the 
owner  of  that  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  asked  for  a  license?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  the  owner  of  the  place  at  any  of  the 
times  since  1887,  at  which  you  swore  you  were  the  owner;  you 
were  not  the  owner  of  the  place?  A.  I  was  not;  I  never  was  the 
owner. 

Q.  Did  Madam  Chaude  say  anything  to  you  about  having  to 
pay  money  to  obtain  that  license?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  are  you  so  clear  about  that,  when  your  memory  fails 
you  on  other  things?  A.  She  never  told  me  an}i:hing  about 
tJiose  things  to  me. 

Q.  How  do  you  know,  when  your  memory  fails  you  about  the 
other  matters;  how  do  you  know  but  she  did  tell  you?  A.  About 
getting  the  license  every  year? 

Q.  No;  when  you  first  applied?  A.  I  can  not  recollect  what 
she  said. 

Q.  iH6n'  she  tell  you  she  had  to  pay  for  it?  A.  I  don't  thinli 
so;  I  don't  remember  those  things. 

<}.  You  would  not  swear  slie  did  not  tell  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wbere  is  Madam  Chaude  now?  A.  The  last  time  I  saw 
her  was  last  Tuesday. 

Q.  Where?    A.  In  her  house. 

Q  You  yet  serve  that  house  with  meat?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  p 
and  collect  bill  every  Tuesday. 
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Q.  How  ofteu  did  you  collect  your  bills?  A.  Only  once  a 
week,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  an  application  that  you  signed;  that  is  your  signa- 
ture (showing  witness  paper)?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GolT. —  Mark  that  application  as  identified  by  the  witnem 
as  containing  his  signature. 

(Application  marked  Exhibit  2,  Dec.  3,  1894,  L.  W.  H.) 

Q.  That  is  your  signature,  isn't  it?  (Showing  witness  another 
signature.)    A.  I  don't  know  about  that  one. 

Q.  This  one  is:  look   at  that  again?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  then  look  at  this  (shownig  second  signature)?  A. 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  won't  deny  that  is  your  signature,  will  you?  A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  —  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,  your 
honor. 

(2.  Will  3'ou  swear  this  is  your  signature  or  not,  which?  A. 
I  could  not  swear  to  that. 

Mr.  Goff. —  He  says  he  can  not  swear  to  the  oath  of  the  appli- 
cation as  his  signature.    Mark  that  for  identification. 

(Marked  Exhibit  3  for  identification,  Dec.  3,  1894,  L.  W.  H.) 

Q.  Here  is  your  application  to  the  excise  board,  Mr.  Louis, 
for  this  license?    A.  For  which;  the  last  one? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  one  you  have  identified  by  your  signature?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  application  for  a  license  in  1887;  you  said 
here,  Mr.  Louis,  that  there  w^as  no  bar  in  the  place  —  in  your 
application  —  was  that  true?  A.  There  is  no  bar;  I  never  saw 
a  bar  there. 

Q.  You  never  saw  a  bar  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  state,"  There  are  in  connection  with  the  hotel,  24 
sleeping  rooms/'  do  yon  know  that?  A.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  rooms  th(»re  ia,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that,  "The  premises  have  been  licensed  10 
years;  "  do  you  know  how  many  years  it  had  been  licensed?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that,  "Louise  Chaude,  the  former  licensee,  has 
retired  from  that  place; "  was  tliat  true?  A.  I  don't  remember 
saying  that. 

Q.  But  you  have  swom  ^     **-  here?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  that  tn^  '-  "        retired?    A. 

Idont 
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Q.  Was  it  true  that  she  had  retired  from  that  place  at  the 
time  you  made  the  license?  A.  I  never  saw  her  retire;  she  was 
always  there. 

Q.  She  has  been  there  ever  since?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  did  not  retire  at  that  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  premises  were  owned  by  Thomas  CaMl; 
do  30U  know  Thomas  Cahill?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  applicant  paid  rent  to  Thomas  Cahill,  the 
landlord?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  here  that  the  premises  were  never  reputed  as 
disorderly;  was  that  true?  A.  I  never  knew  anj-thing  about 
the  place. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  knew?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  hero  that  you  have  paid  an  internal  revenue  tax 
of  ?25;  was  that  true;  did  you  pay  an  internal  revenue  tax  of 
^25?    A.  T  never  paid  a  cent. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  appear  before  Commissioner  Andrews  of  the 
excise  board?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  appeared  before  Commissioner  Andrews;  let 
me  read  to  you  what  Commissioner  Andrews  says  on  the  appli- 
cation: ^'The  applicant  in  this  case  is  a  respectable  merchaut 
carrying  on  a  lar<^e  meat  business,  2G5  Third  avenue;  he  wishes 
to  conduct  this  place  as  boardinj^-house  and  restaurant''  Is 
that  true?    A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  to  see  anythin«r  like  that 

Q.  "  lie  is  personally  vouched  for  by  Judjje  Andrew  J.  White." 
Do  you  know  Jndire  Andrew  J.  White?    A.  No,  sii. 

Q.  Now,  Judp^e  White  is  in  the  court-room  here;  will  you  pick 
him  out;  just  stand  up  and  look  around,  and  see  if  you  can  pick 
out  Jud|j:e  White?  A.  I  could  not  pick  out  Judge  White;  I  do 
not  believe  1  know  him. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  seen  him  to  your  knowledge?  A.  Ko, 
sir. 

Q.  And  von  would  not  know  hiin  if  I  told  vo'u  who  he  was,  or 
called  him  up  here?  A.  I  might  see  the  man  may  be,  but  I  could 
not  recollect  his  name,  or  anything  like  that. 

Q.  You  cannot  identify  him  now?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Commissioner  Andrews  goes  on  and  states:  "  There  i» 
no  reason  why  the  place  should  not  be  licensed  to  a  respectable 
person  to  do  a  respectable  business,  the  former  licensee  having 
no  connection  with  the  place,  as  appears  by  the  affidavit 
attached.''  Mr.  Andrews  signed  that;  and  you  say  you  never 
went  before  Mr.  Andrews?    A.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Andrews. 

J 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Andrews?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Excise  Commissioner  Andrews?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Excise  Commissioner  Andrews  is  in  the  room  at  the 
present  time;  will  joa  point  him  out  for  me;  look  around?  A.  I 
cannot  point  him  out;  I  don't  know  the  man. 

Q.  And  this  whole  matter  connected  with  the  license  of  this 
restaurant  and  disorderly-house  has  been  procured  by  an  annual 
commission  of  perjury  on  your  part;  isn*t  that  the  truth,  since 
1887,  for  seven  years.  A.  I  could  not  see  it  in  that  light,  your 
honor . 

Q.  But  you  have  sworn  every  year  you  were  the  owner  of  this 
place,  that  you  were  conducting  a  respectable  business  in  it^ 
and  you  have  got  that  license  every  year  upon  that  false  oath; 
Isn't  that  the  truth?    A.  The  first  time— 

Q.  Now  is  not  that  the  truth?    A.  Well,  it  must  be. 

Q.  Yes,  it  must  be  the  truth;  Well,  I  think  we  will  see  you 
later,  Mr.  Louis;  do  you  wish  to  ask  him  any  question? 

Chairman  Lexow. — That  is  all,  witness. 

Mr.  Goflf. — ^You  may  be  here  to-morrow,  Mr.  Louis. 

The  Witness.— Shall  I  be  here? 

Mr.  Goflf. — ^Yes;  be  here. 

Michael  Ryan,  called  as  a  witness,  on  behalf  of  the  State^ 
being  duly  aflQrmed,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   Goflf:  , 

Q.  Why  did  you  disobey  the  first  subpoena  that  was  served 
upon  you?    A.  I  never  was  served  with  one. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  say  you  were  not  served  in  your  house  one 
morning  before  last  summer?  A.  I  never  was  served  with  a 
subpoena  in  my  life; 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  served;  will  you  answer  my^ 
question?    A.  I  will  answer  in  my  own  way. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Answer  the  question  as  it  is  put  properly. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  here  that  one  morning  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  this  committee  for  the  summer  recess  that  you  were 
not  served  in  the  house  where  you  then  resided  with  a  subpoena 
from  this  committee?  A.  If  you  will  let  me  explain  the  matter — 

Q.  No,  sir;  I  will  not. 
L.  537 
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By  Chairman  Lexow.' 

Q.  Wiere  you  served  or  not?  A.  There  was  a  paper  thro^ 
in  the  door  to  me;  I  never  was  served  with  a  subpoena. 

Q.  You  answer  you  were  not  served?  A.  I  answer  tibia  way: 
There  was  a  paper  thrown  in  the  door  to  me  that  was  haU 
open;  and  the  man  threw  in  a  paper  to  me;  and  I  took  it  up; 
and  there  was  a  subpoena;  that  is  what  I  will  swear  to. 

By  Mr.  Goflf:  i 

Q.  A  subpoena  directed  to  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  wai 
thrown  in  the  door  to  me;  it  was  not  handed  to  me. 

Q.  If  that  man  that  served  that  subpoena,  or  put  it  in  there^ 
makes  oath,  as  he  has  made  oath,  that  he  served  that  subpoeni 
personally  upon  you  as  you  were  coming  out  of  your  door  thtt 
morning,  does  he  take  a  false  oath?  A.  He  do,  sir;  I  was  not 
coming  out  of  my  door. 

Q.  He  has  perjured  himself?    A.  Yes;  I  know  he  has. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  man?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  a  man;  a  tall 
gentleman. 

Q.  Would  you  be  able  to  recognize  him?  A.  I  don't  knoi 
whether  I  would  or  not;  he  was  a  tall  man;  he  asked  me  as  I  | 
opened  the  door,  said  he:  "Does  Mr.  Ryan  live  here;"  I  said:  | 
"He  comes  here  M»inet^*mes;"  tnd  that  is  a  reiiiark  1  nadeto  I 
him;  and  the  door  was  half  open;  and  he  threw  the  subpoeaa 
in  the  door;  and  that  is  all  there  was  to  it. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  after  this  man  asked  if  Mr.  Rytt 
lived  here,  you  said,  "He  comes  here  sometimes,"  and  thei*  the 
man  thrust  in  the  subpoena,  without  saying  another  word?  A. 
Yes;  he  said  that  is  for  you,  throwing  it  in  the  door. 

Q.  Didn't  it  touch  you  personally?    A.  No,  sir;   it  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  refuse  to  accept  it?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  you  were  Mike  Ryan,  and  this  sub- 
poena was  for  you?    A.  That  is  what  I  told  you,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say,  "  You  are  Mike  Ryan,  and  here  is  a  soIh 
poena  for  you?  "    A.  Here  is  what  he  said  to  me. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  Did  he  or  not  say  what  Mr.  Goff's  question  implies?  A. 
He  said,  this  is  for  you.  • 

Q.  Will  you  answer  yes  or  no  to  a  question  of  that  kind? 
A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain. 
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By  Mr.  Goflf : 


Q.  No?    A.  Just  repeat  the  question. 

Q.  Didn't  the  person  who  had  that  paper  say  to  you,  "  Yon 
are  Mike  Ryan,  and  here  is  a  subpoena  from  the  Senate  com- 
mittee for  you;"  will  you  swear  he  did  not  say  those  words? 
A.  He  might  have  said  there  was  a  subpoena  for  me;  but  he 
did  not  touch  my  person. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that  now;  will  you  swear  that  he  did 
not  say  the  words  I  have  just  uttered?  A.  No,  I  will  not  swear 
to  that ;  I  am  not  positive  whether  he  said  so  or  not 

Q.  You  will  not  deny  he  said  those  words?  A.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  he  did  not  say  those  words  to  me, 

Q.  And  when  he  said  those  words  to  you  did  he  not  put  the 
subpoena  upon  your  arm?  A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not,  Mr.  Qoff; 
no,  sir;  no,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  because  you  let  the  subpoena  fall 
upon  the  floor  there  was  not  a  service  upon  you?  A.  I  did  not 
let  it  fall ;  it  was  thrown  on  the  floor. 

Q.  Were  you  looking  at  the  man  when  he  asked  you  if  you 
were  Mr.  Ryan?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  the  door  half  open. 

Q.  And  the  door  was  open  far  enough  to  enable  you  to  see 
the  kind  of  man  that  served  the  paper?  A.  It  was  open  half 
afoot 

Q.  It  was  open  far  enough  to  see  the  man  and  his  appear- 
ance that  had  the  paper;  you  describe  him  as  a  tall  man?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  him  if  I  saw  him  now. 

Q.  Kind  of  innocent  looking?  A.  I  don't  know  sir;  I  know 
te  was  a  tall  man;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it 

Q.  You  knew  his  height?  A.  I  should  think  he  was  five  feet 
Jiine  or  ten.  I 

Q.  Taller  than  you  are?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  door  was  open  far  enough  to  enable  you  to  see 
hig  height?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  door  was  opened  didn't  he  put  that  subpoena 
^ttpon  your  person?    A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not 

Q.  And  after  it  fell,  we  will  say ;  he  threw  it  on  the  floor,  after 
It  got  to  the  floor  you  picked  it  up?  A.  I  picked  it  up  afterward; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  first  took  care  to  shut  the  door?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  opened  the  paper  and  saw  it  was  a  subpoena 
'fom  this  committee?    A-  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  saw  it  was  addressed  to  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  come  here?  A.  Well,  I  —  I  didn't  care 
about  coming  here;  that  is  all. 

Q.  And  that  subpoena,  you  say,  it  notified  you  to  be  here 
before  this  committee  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  time  you  reed 
it?    A.  I  did  not  know  the  committee  wanted  me  for  anything. 

Q.  You  saw  that  that  subpoena  called  for  your  attendance 
before  this  committee  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  time  when 
you  read  this  subpoena?      A.  I  did  not  read  — 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  didn't  you  see  that  on  the  subpoena?  A.  I 
saw  it  was  a  subpoena;  I  did  not  read  the  contents  of  it 

Q.  Did  you  know  when  you  were  called,  what  time  you  were 
called  here?   A.  I  really  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  were  subpoenaed  to  come  the 
following  Monday;  that  was  on  Monday,  and  you  were  sub- 
poenaed to  come  the  following  Monday;  that  I  don't  know;  it 
is  so  long  I  have  forgotten  all  about  it 

Q.  It  was  only  last  spring,  the  early  part  of  the  spring. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  a  subpoena,  if  you  did  not  read 
it  through?  A.  It  said  subpoena  on  the  face  of  it,  and  I  knew 
that  is  what  it  was. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  your  knowledge  of  that  fact,  that  It 
was  a  subpoena  was  deriyed  from  reading  the  word  ''  subpoena  ^ 
on  the  back  of  the  paper?    A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  it 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  that?  A.  I  am  not  positiye;  I  think  it 
was;  I  was  almost  certain  it  was  a  subpoena  from  the  subpoena. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  there  was  a  subpoena  out  for  you? 
[A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  you  read  that  paper  through?  A.  I  did 
not,  sir;  no  I  did  not  read  it  through;  I  heard  it  rumored  all 
around. 

Q.  What  was  there  about  that  paper  that  indicated  to  you 
that  that  was  a  subpoena?  A.  Mere  rumor  and  what  I  saw  on 
the  back  of  it 
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Q.  Was  it  rumor  or  what  you  saw  on  the  back  of  the  paper? 
A.  With  rumor  and  what  I  saw  on  the  back  I  was  positive  it 
was  a  subpoena  to  go  before  this  committee. 

Q.  Your  recollection  of  it  is  now,  that  you  saw  something  on 
the  back  of  that  paper  which  indicted  to  you  that  it  was  a  sub- 
poena?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  see  the  words  printed?  A.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  I  think  there  was  on  the  back  of  the  paper. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  paper?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not;  now, 
if  I  tell  you  there  is  nothing  printed  on  the  back  of  it  indicating 
it  was  a  subpoena  —  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Whatever  you  say?  A.  Well,  I  might  be  mistaken;  I  think 
I  read  on  the  back  or  front  of  it  that  was  a  subpoena* 

Q.  Didn't  you  read  the  paper  through?  A.  I  did  not  read  it 
all  throng,  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  read?  A.  I  might  have  read  the  first 
page. 

Q.  The  first  page?  A«  Yes,  sir;  I  think  tiiere  was  som^hing 
on  the  back;  I  did  not  read  the  whole  of  it  dovm;  I  did  not 
read  ft  all  thronglL 

By  Mr.  6off: 

Q.  You  said  that  Mr.  Ryan  called  there  sometimes,  did  yen 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said  that  for  the  purpose  of  decfrirfng  ihff  maa 
that  had  the  subpoena?    A«  Beyond  a  doubt 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  you  were  committing  a  crime  wh#>n  you 
were  doing  that?    A«  Xot  that  I  know  of« 

Q.  But  you  intentionally  practiced  the  deception  ffpr  fb^  pur* 
pose  of  throwing  him  off?    A.  I  don't  know  about  th^t, 

Q.  Didn^  you  intentionally — ?    A.  Why  certaAnAj  I  did, 

Q.  You  said  you  read  the  first  pa;^e?  A,  I  r^;ad  parr  f^  tht 
HpsiHiig  of  it;  that  is  what  I  read  on  the  inside  or  fmffnd^;  I 
doti^  know:  one  or  the  other:  n^ad  down  to  whfftt  mr  name 
in  it:  that  was  it, 

Q.  What  did  Ton  do  with  the  pwp^r?    A.  Tof*>r  ft  up, 

Q,  There  and  t!i*ii?    A.  Y^,  irir, 

Q,  Yoa  to^e  rt  -ip?    A^  Y*:*,  mr, 

Q.  Did  To«i  know  rtzt  ;n  tiearlaz  -p  ^t^  yrft^^^im  of  ^r  >  ^^IS' 
that  joa  t^/^isLiTrfA  a  mLKiis^i^^s/vr?    A,  f  VA  f^^^ 
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Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  New  York?  A.  I  have 
been,  off  and  on,  all  my  life,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  bom  here,  weren't  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been     here  since  childhood?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IhiB  has  been  your  home;  this  oity  has  been  your  home? 
A.  Not  always. 

l\y  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  age  were  you  when  you  went  into  the  liquor  busi- 
ness?   A.  I  attende'd  bar  when  I  was  16  years  of  age. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  State  prison?  A.  I  decline  to 
answer,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  penitentiary?  A.  I  decline  to 
answer . 

Q.  Well,  now,  when  I  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  been  in  State 
prison,  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  State  prison  of  New  York; 
I  mean  in  States  prison?    A.  I  decline  to  answer,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  grounds?  A.  On  the  same  grounds  as  I  told  yoa 
before. 

Q.  What  are  the  same  grounds?  A.  Well,  I  —  that  it  might 
criminate  or  degrade  me  in  the  eyes  of  my  fellow-men;  I  decline 
to  answer  the  question,  that  is  all . 

Q.  Well,  we  will  find  out  whether  you  will  decline  or  not;  you 
decline  to  answer  whether  or  no  you  have  been  in  State  prison; 
on  what  ground  do  you  decline?  A.  It  would  tend  to  criminate 
me. 

Q.  It  would  not  criminate  you  for  a  crime  for  which  you  have 
ever  been  punished?  A.  I  have  never  been  punished;  I  decline 
to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  If  you  have  been  in  State  prison  you  have  expiated  the 
crime  for  which  you  went  there?  A.  I  decline  to  answer  any 
sirch  question. 

Q.  Therefore,  your  answer  cannot  tend  to  incriminate  you; 
you  cannot  be  punished  again  for  the  same  offense;  you  under 
stand  that?  A.  It  would  tend  to  degrade  me  in  the  eyes  of  my 
fellow-men,  and  I  decline  to  answer  the  question. 

Q.  It  would  tend  to  disgrace  and  degrade  you  in  the  eyeiB  of 
your  fellow-men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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a  man  that  has  been  under  contempt  as  you  have  been?  A.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  was.  ) 

Q,  Who  was  your  friend  you  wanted  to  meet  here  this  morn- 
ing in  the  court-house?    A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q,  Upon  what  ground  do  you  decline  to  answer?  A.  Because 
I  do  not  want  his  name  brought  in  with  me  in  publicity. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  it  will  convict 
you  of  a  crime?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend 
to  disgrace  you?  A.  No,  sir;  the  reason  I  decline  to  answer  that 
question  — 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  any  other  reasons  than  those  I  have 
asked  you;  now  we  are  here  with  you,  Mr.  Byan;  how  long  have 
yon  been  engaged  in  the  criminal  business  of  green  goods?  A. 
I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  green  goods. 

Q.  Have  you  every  been  engaged  in  the  green  goods  business? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  want  to  perfect  the  record  in  ref- 
erence to  the  other  matter  first. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  In  regard  to  the  person  whom  he  desired  to  meet 
here  this  morning. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes;  the  witness  is  directed  to  answer  the 
question .  1 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

« 

Q.  Now,  you  having  answered,  Mr.  Byan,  that  to  give  the 
liame  of  the  person  with  whom  you  had  an  appointment  in  the 
court-house  this  morning,  would  not  tend  to  convict  you  of  a 
crime,  or  tend  to  disgrace  or  degrade  you  in  the  eyes  of  your 
fellow-men  —  isn't  that  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  to  give  us  the  name?  A.  Well,  he  is  my 
counsel,  my  attorney. 

Q.  Give  us  his  name?    A.  His  name  is  Mr.  Finn. 

Q.  His  first  name?    A.  Daniel. 

Q.  Daniel  Finn?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  attorney  for  me;  my 
lawyer.  '  i 

Q.  He  is  your  counsel?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  also  a  deputy  sheriff?    A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it?    A.  Yes;  that  Uf 

Q.  Has  he  ever  appeared  for  you  in 
Sir. 
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Q.  Has  Mr.  Finn  ever  appeared  for  you  in  a  court  of  jastioe? 
A.  I  never  have  had  him  personally. 

Q.  For  whom  then  has  he  appeared?  A.  Well,  little  friyol- 
ous  cases.  * 

Q.  Name  me  one  of  the  frivolous  cases?  A.  Well,  I  think  it 
was  a  drunken  case  one  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  title  of  the  case;  was  it  you  that  was 
drunk?    A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  that  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
tend  to  degrade  you?    A.  It  would  tend  to  degrade  me,  yea, sir. 

Q.  It  would  tend  to  degrade  you  in  the  eyes  of  your  fellow- 
men?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  any  other  frivolous  case?  A  I  don't 
know  of  any  other;   he  may  of  attended  to  some  more. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  he  might;  what  did  he  do  for  yon  ai 
attorney;  what  can  you  say,  he  attended  that  case  for  yon— 
A.  I  am  blest  if  I  know;  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  On  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  disgrace  and  degrade 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  fined?    A.  I  decline  to  answer  it. 

Q.  On  the  same  ground?    A.  On  the  same  ground. 

Q.  That  it  would  tend  to  degrade  and  disgrace  you?    A.  T» 

Q.  Were  you  ever  arraigned  before  a  court  on  that  charge? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  on  the  same  ground. 

Q.  That  it  would  tend  to  degrade  and  disgrace  you?    A  Tea 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  money  for  the  penalty  on  that  charge? 
A.  I  did  not  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  one  pay  money  for  you?  A.  No,  sir,  not  that  I 
know  of;   I  do  not  really  know. 

Q.  Was  it  in  this  city  a  charge  was  preferred?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer.  • 

Q.  On  what  ground?    A.  On  the  same  ground. 

Q.  What  is  the  same  ground?  A.  Tend  to  disgrace  me  in 
the  eves  of  my  fellowmen.  / 

Q.  To  degrade  you?  A.  Yes;  you  put  it  that  way;  pnt  to 
the  whole  bill.  * 

Q.  Put  in  the  whole  bill?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  sensitive   about  your   reputation?   A.  I 

think  so;  yes;   so  is  anybody  that  has  got  any  feeling  in  theffl* 

Q.  You  do  not  want  to  be  degraded  or  disgraced  before  jo^ 

fellowmen  by  an  admission  of  a  charge  of  drunkenness  bdBf 

made  against  you?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  ever  any  other  charge  made  against  you;  that 
is  drunken  cases?    A.  I  decline  to  answer  on  the  same  ground. 

Q.  On  what  ground?    A.  On  the  same  ground. 

Q.  Name  the  ground?    A.  You  name  it 

Q.  No,  sir;  you  name  it?  A.  It  would  tend  to  degrade  and 
incriminate  me. 

Q.  With  what  crime  would  it  incriminate  you?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  On  what  ground?    A.  The  same  ground. 

Q.  On  what  ground?    A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  it  on  the  grounds  on  which  you 
decline  to  answer  my  previous   question?    A.  On  the   same 
ground. 

Q.  You  mention  that  same  ground;  you  have  got  to  specify 
it;  if  you  want  to  refrain  from  going  to  jail,  you  have  got  to 
answer  the  questions  according  to  law?    A.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Q.  You  have  a  good  sound  lawyer  advising  you,  in  Mr.  Finn? 
A.  Well—. 

Q.  Well,  now,  that  is  the  only  case  that  Mr.  Finn  ever 
appeared  for  you  in;  had  you  legal  business  with  him  this 
morning?    A.  No,  sir;  1  did  not 

Q.  Social?    A.  Social;  that  is  all. 

Q.  And  do  you  make  your  social  engagements  with  your 
counsel  at  the  sheriff's  ofiSce?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Has  he  an  oflQce  as  a  lawyer?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Where  does  he  carry  his  oflQce?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  engage  him  as  your  counsel?  A.  Oh, 
I  don't  know;  I  really  do  not  know;  I  know  him  from  boyhood. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  he  has  a  law  o£8ce,and  if  you  went  to 
the  law  oflQce  and  engaged  him  as  counsel?    A.  No,  no,  no. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  appear  for  any  person  in  whom  you  were 
interested?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  to  appear?  A.  No,  sir;  not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  If  you  did,  you  would  be  likely  to  remember  it?  A.  I  do 
not  think  so;  I  do  not  think  he  has. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  your  best  recollection ;  now,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  he  is  under  a  general  retainer  by  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  appear  in  cases  in  which  you  are  interested?  A.  No, 
sir;  he  is  not 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  him  a  retainer  fee  in  your  life?  A. 
Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Is  he  then  the  only  lawyer  you  ever  retained  or  ever  had 
in  your  life?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  liad  any  other  counsel  besides  Mr.  Fiim! 
A.  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  Mr.  Finn  has  been  the  only 
counsel  you  have  ever  had  in  your  life,  and  you  have  never  paid 
him  a  retainer  fee?  A.  No,  sir;  everything  he  done  was  free 
gratis  for  friendship. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Speculator. 

Q.  In   what?    A.  Anything  —  eversTthing  —  real   estate. 

Q.  What  w^as  your  last  speculation  in?    A.  Horsea 

Q.  Horses?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  a   good   subject;  where   did   you   buy  the 
horses?    A.  I  booight  then   in  —  down   in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Does  it  take  you  so  long  to  think?    A.  I  bought  some  in 
Brooklyn. 

Q.  Your  last  speculation?    A.  My  last  speculation  was  down 
at  the  Brooklyn  meeting;  down  at  the  Brooklyn  track. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  buy  the  horses?    A.  Well,  I  would 
have  to  get  the  paper  and  tell  you;  I  bought  them  at  aucticm. 

Q.  Who  was  the  auctioneer?    A.  Blest  if  I  can  tell  you;  I 
can  get  the  paper  aud  pedigree  for  you,  if  you  want  them. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay?    A.  The  last  horse  I  bought,  I 
think  I  paid  $1,150  for  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  horse  you  brought?    A.  Deno. 

Q.  Keno?    A.  Deno. 

Q.  Deno?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  buy  him  personally;  I  had 
a  man  buy  him  for  me. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  bought  him  for  you?    A.  His  name  is 
Johnson. 

Q.  Where  is  Johnson  to  be  found?    A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name?    A.  Edward. 

Q.  Where  did  you  give  Mr.  Johnson  the  commission  to  buy 
this  horse  for  you?    A.  Why,  he  was  training  for  me. 

Q.  Edward  Johnson  was  training  for  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  kept  a  training  stable,  is  that  it?    A.  I  sold  that  out 
of  late. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  kept  a  racing  stable  and  Mr.  Johnson 
was  your  partner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Johnson  now?    A.  I  think  he  is  in  Kentucky. 

Q.  You  say  you  gave  directions  to  Mr.  Johnson  to  buy  thi» 
horse  Deno?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  You  gave  him  the  money  to  pay?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  keep  a  bank  accoant?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  yoa  give  Mm  the  money?  A.  I  had  it  in  roj 
pocket 

Q.  You  carry  money  in  your  pocket,  without  keeping  a  bank 
aecount?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  indulge  in  any  checks?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  always  look  out  for  a  good  size  bank-roll?  A. 
Always  haye  one  of  those. 

Q.  That  is  necessary  in  your  business?  A.  Yes,  sir;  necessary, 
to  my  business;  in  the  horse  business. 

Q.  I  thought  so?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  horses  did  you  own  in  your  racing  stable? 
[A.  I  think  I  had  about  —  I  think  I  had  seven;  I  owned  half  of 
tbem. 

Q.  Who  owned  the  other  half?    A.  A  man  named  Hadliok. 

Q.  Is  that  the  gentleman  known  as  **  Big  Patsy  Hadlick?  '^ 
'A.  That  is  what  he  is  called. 

Q.  Patsy  Hadlick  and  yourself  were  copartners  in  this  racing 
stable?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  years?  A.  Oh,  for  —  I  think  it  is  about 
ieyen  or  eight  months;  I  guess  that  is  all;  or  nine  months. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  say?  A.  I  did  not  say  years; 
about  eight  or  nine  months. 

Q.  Wluit  T^as  your  business  before  you  were  in  the  racing 
business?    A.  Well  I  —  was  making  books,  etc.,  on  the  trackSr 

Q.  Bookmaker  on  the  tracks?  A.  I  was  interested  in  the 
booK 

Q.  Gamblers?    A.  Yes;  gambler.  ^/ 

Q.  J'Ct  us  call  things  by  their  right  name?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  all  your  life  a  gambler?  A.  No;  I  have 
not  been  all  my  life  a  gambler. 

Q.  What  occupation  did  you  ever  follow  outside  of  gambling? 
A.  1  was  in  the  liquor  business. 

Q.  Any  other  occupation?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  So  your  life  has  been  made  up  of  these  three  occupations, 
keeping  a  liquor  store,  gambling  —    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  keeping  a  racing  stable?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q  Those  have  been  the  three  occupations  you  have  been 
engaged  in?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you?    A.  I  guess  about  48  years  of  age. 

Q.  All  your  life  in  New  York,  Mr.  Ryan?    A.  No, 
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Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  New  York?  A.  I  have 
been,  off  and  on,  all  my  life,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  born  here,  weren't  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been     here  since  childhood?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  has  been  your  home;  this  oity  has  been  your  home? 
A.  Nut  always. 

l\y  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  age  were  you  when  you  went  into  the  liquor  busi- 
ness?   A.  I  attendc^d  bar  when  I  was  15  years  of  age. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  State  prison?  A.  I  decline  to 
answer,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  penitentiary?  A.  I  decline  to 
answer. 

Q.  Well,  now,  when  I  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  been  in  State 
prison,  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  State  prison  of  New  York; 
I  mean  in  States  prison?    A.  I  decline  to  answer,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  grounds?  A.  On  the  same  grounds  as  I  told  you 
before. 

Q.  What  are  the  same  grounds?  A.  Well,  I  —  that  it  might 
criminate  or  degrade  me  in  the  eyes  of  my  fellow-men;  I  decline 
to  answer  the  question,  that  is  all . 

Q.  Well,  we  will  find  out  whether  you  will  decline  or  not;  you 
decline  to  answer  whether  or  no  you  have  been  in  State  prison; 
on  what  ground  do  you  decline?  A.  It  would  tend  to  criminate 
me. 

Q.  It  would  not  criminate  you  for  a  crime  for  which  you  hate 
ever  been  punished?  A.  I  have  never  been  punished;  I  decline 
to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  If  you  have  been  in  State  prison  you  have  expiated  the 
crime  for  which  you  went  there?  A.  I  decline  to  answer  any 
such  question. 

Q.  Therefore,  your  answer  cannot  tend  to  incriminate  you; 
you  cannot  be  punished  again  for  the  same  ofifense;  you  under- 
stand that?  A.  It  would  tend  to  degrade  me  In  the  eyes  of  mj 
fellow-men,  and  I  decline  to  answer  the  question. 

Q.  It  would  tend  to  disgrace  and  degrade  you  in  the  eyefi  of 
your  fellow-men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  To  answer  whether  you  have  been  in  State  prison  in  this 
State  or  any  other  State?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Such,  for  instance,  as  Weathersfield,  you  know?  A.  I 
don't  know.  « 

Q.  What?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  Weathersfleld?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Moyamensing?  A.  I  positively  decline  to  answer  youp 
question . 

Q.  I  thought  you  were  excepting  those  two  places?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  am  not  excepting  those  two  places,  or  any  place. 

Q.  I  want  to  be  fair  with  you?  A.  I  will  be  fair  with  you  if 
you  will  be  fair  with  me. 

Q.  And  Grow  Hill,  for  instance?  A.  I  decline  to  answer  any 
such  question. 

Q.  Or  Snake  Hill  ?    A.  I  decline  to  answer  any  such  question* 

Q.  Or  lovely  Auburn;  sumptuous  village  of  the  plains?  A.  I 
decline  to  answer  any  question  put  to  me;  I  decline  to  answer 
in  regard  to  that  question . 

Q.  In  regard  to  State's  prison  or  the  penitentiary?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  first  visited  one  of  those  insti- 
tutions?   A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  that  question?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  criminate  and  degrade 
and  disgrace  you;  is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Brockway  when  you  were  a  young 
man?    A.  I  decline  to  answer  any  such  question. 

Q.  You  know  the  man  I  refer  to?  A.  I  don't  know  nothing 
about  him. 

Q.  YOu  have  heard  of  him?    A.  Through  the  press. 

Q.  He  is  that  gentle,  fraternal  man  up  at  the  reformatory? 
A.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  him,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Then  why  does  it  tend  to  degrade  you?  A.  I  don't  know 
him. 

Senator  Lexow. —  The  law  gives  you  the  right  to  refuse  to 
answer  certain  questions,  when  they  would  tend  to  degrade  you 
in  the  eyes  of  your  fellow-men,  or  your  answers  would  incrimin- 
ate you;  you  are  entitled  to  an  exception  In  those  respects;  but 
where  the  answer  would  not  have  either  of  those  effects,  you 
must  answer  or  make  youwir'^  'wmfemDt. 
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The  Witness. —  I  do  not  know  him;   that  is  all. 

Bj  Mr.  Goff  :  fc  1 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  Mr.  Kyan,  that  the  average  man  would 
just  as  soon  admit  the  thing,  as  to  say  that  his  refusal  to  admit 
it  was  based  upon  his  fear  of  being  degraded  or  disgraced; 
don't  you  know  that;  as  an  intelligent  man  you  know  that? 
A.  I  don't  know  that 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  is  as  bad  in  the  eyes  of  your  fellow.- 
men  to  refuse  to  answer  such  questions,  as  it  is  to  admit  them; 
don't  you  know  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  so?    A.  I  do  not  think  so;   no. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  any  objection  to  state  the  crimes  for 
which  you  went  to  State's  prison?  A.  I  decline  to  answer  that 
question.  I 

Q.  But  you  paid  the  penalty  of  those  crimes?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer  that  question.  | 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  can  not  be  punished  again  for  those 
crimes?    A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  that  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
tend  to  criminate  and  degrade  and  disgrace  you?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer.  i  , 

Q.  Those  are  the  grounds,  are  they?    A.  Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Just  exercise  a  little  discretion  about 
your  answer,  because  you  have  had  no  reason  to  refuse  to 
answer  the  last  question  at  all.  : 

Mr.  Goflf. —  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you  now  that  you  will 
instruct  the  witness  the  rule  of  law  on  the  subject  that  protect? 
a  witness,  or  at  least  excuses  him  from  answering  questions 
80  Mr.  Ryan  will  understand  it 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  instructed  the  witness  before,  that 
when  the  answer  to  a  question  would  tend  to  degrade  you  in 
the  eyes  of  your  fellowmen,  or  where  your  answer  would 
incriminate  you  and  make  you  liable  to  indictment,  in  either 
of  those  two  cases  you  may  claim  immunity  and  refuse  to 
answer,  but  only  under  those  grounds.  In  other  words,  if  in 
neither  case  it  would  tend  to  degrade  you  in  the  eyes  of  your 
fellowmen,  or  incriminate  you,  or  indictment  would  be  had 
against  you,  you  are  not  excused  to  answer;  and  make  your 
discrimination  very  carefully,  as  it  may  be  used  for  your  indict- 
ment, if  you  do  not  answer. 
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By  Mr.  GofiE : 

Q.  The  chairman  having  instructed  you,  and  you  being  an 
intelligent  man,  no  doubt  you  thoroughly  understand  what  he 
says,  and  understanding  that,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Ryan,  if 
you  were  engaged  in  any  other  business  than  the  three  occupa- 
tions you  have  mentioned?  A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  good 
many  business. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  now?  A.  That  is  all  the  business 
I  know  of;  the  gambling  houses,  etc,  •  bartending  and  horse 
dealings.  i  ,      i 

Q.  We  will  pass  over  those  three  occupations,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  et  cetera  there,  that  you  said — and  so  forth; 
what  does  that  "and  so  forth"  mean?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know; 
everything  I  presume. 

Q.  You  might  as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it?  A.  A  clean 
breast  of  it? 

Q.  Don't  you  think  I  know  what  business  you  have  been 
en^ged  in?    A.  I  do  not  know  as  you  do,  or  not 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  would  be  more  true  and  just  to  your- 
self to  talk  like  a  man  here;  you  have  been  engaged  in  many 
occupations  of  life,  and  you  are  a  manly  fellow,  and  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  better  and  more  manly  for  you  to  talk  out 
with  us  here;  we  will  deal  fairly  with  you;  don't  you  know  I 
know  what  business  you  have  been  engaged  in?  A.  If  you 
know,  I  do  not  know  it 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  you  have  been  engaged  in  the  green  goods 
business?    A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  On  what  grounds  do  you  decline  to  answer  that  question? 
A.  It  would  tend  to    criminate  me. 

Q.  It  would  tend  to  criminate  you  of  a  crime?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  business?  A.  I 
decline  to  answer  it. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  it  all  the  time  you  were  gambling? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Q.  And  engaged  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  I  decline  to 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  lose  through  "Big  Patsy"  when 
yon  lost  the  wad  in  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  a  while  ago?  A.  I 
decline  to  answer  that  question ;  I  never  lost  the  money. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  lose  it,  why  do  you  decline  to  answer  it? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Ton  did  lose  some  money?    A.  I  decline  to  answer. 
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Q.  Was  the  money  you  lost  part  of  the  roll  you  carried  with 
you?    A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  relations  with  the  police  force  of 
the  city  of  New  York? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q  Have  you  had  any  dealings  or  relations  with  the  police 
force  of  this  city?  A.  No,  sir,  I  never  did;  no,  I  never  had  any 
relations  with  the  police  force. 

Q.  Or  with  individual  members  of  the  police  force?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  If  you  had,  wouldn't  you  have  knowledge  of  it?  A.  I 
should  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  memory  fails  you  n«w?  A.  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  had  any  relations  with  the  police 
force  or  any  members  of  it  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  What 
do  you  mean? 

Q.  Business  transactions?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  never  did  have  any  business  transactions  with  them? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  W^ith  any  man  that  has  been  on  the  police  force  in  the 
capacity  of  detective,  or  patrolman,  or  sergeant,  or  captain,  or 
inspector,  or  superintendent?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q,  Will  you  swear  you  never  have?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  "not  as  I  know  of?"  A.  I  never  did; 
that  settles  that  question. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  it;  answer  it  truthfully,  Mr.  Ryan;  where  have 
you  resided  in  New  York  for  the  past  five  years?  A.  I  have 
not  resided  in  New  York. 

Q.  I  ask  you  where  you  resided  for  the  last  five  years?  AL 
Well,  I  resided  in  Brooklyn  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Where  is  your  residence  now?  A.  My  residence  is  In 
Brooklyn. 

Q.  Where  in  Brooklyn?    A.  Twenty-six  Third  place. 

Q.  Is  your  family  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  wife?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  children?    A.  I  have  got  no  children. 

Q.  But  your  wife?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  are  residing  there  under  your  own  name?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  residing  there?  A.  Three  or  four 
yearSy  I  think. 

Q.  When  you  said  to  the  man  who  served  that  paper  upon 
you,  that  Mr.  Ryan  called  there  occasionally,  where  were  you 
residing  then?    A.  I  was  residing  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  That  was  not  Brooklyn?    A.  I  understand  that 

Q.  Where  was  the  place?  A.  I  decline  to  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  city  of  New  York,  wasn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  go>  into  your  private  life,  because 
I  draw  ^e  line  at  those  things;  I  do  not  care  who  it  is,  gambler 
or  anybody  else;  I  only  want  to  know  where  your  home  is?  A. 
I  told  you  where  my  home  is. 

Q.  In  Brooklyn?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  matter  where  you  have  remained  in  New  York,  your 
home  has  not  been  in  New  York  for  several  years;  that  is  the 
truth?    A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  truth. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  office,  or  any  place  where  you  transact 
business?    A.  No,  sir.  •  \ 

Q.  No  office  or  place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  with  anyone  in  any  kind  of  business 
whatever?    A.  No,  sir,  not  now. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  ago  since  you  were  interested  outside  of 
the  recent  combination  with  Mr.  Hadlick?  A.  I  have  not  been 
interested  with  anyone  for  some  time,  except  Hadlick. 

Q.  You  were  for  eight  or  ten  months  with  Mr.  Hadlick?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Outside  of  that,  have  you  been  in  business  relationship 
with  any  person?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  know  of  it?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Why  do  you  make  answers  to  me  "  not  that  I  know  of,"  of 
matters  that  you  should  know  of?    A.  I  have  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  Hadlick's  brother,  Patsy  Hadlick's  brother? 
A.  I  know  two  of  his  brothers  by  sight;  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  one  that  is  in  the  post-office  —  Mike? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  know  him  by  sight;  I  never  had  any  dealings  with 
him;  I  know  him  by  sight;  that  is  all. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  Mike  Hadlick?    A.  I  don't  think  I 
have  seen  that  fellow  in  six  or  eight  months. 
L.  539 
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Q.  After  you  received  that  subpoena  up  at  the  house,  weren't 
jou  talking  with  him?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  go  down  to  the  post-office,  and 
talk  with  Hadlick  in  the  post-office,  after  that  subpoena  waa  left 
with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir;   I  will. 

Q.  You  swear  positively?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  him  since?  A.  I  could  not  tell  yon; 
I  am  not  positive  whether  I  did  or  not 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  the  subpoena?  A.  Neyer 
in  my  life.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  the  subpoena  had  been  left  at  yonr 
place?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  spoke  to  him  after  reading 
George  Appo's  testimony  before  this  committee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  with  his  brother,  Patsy  Hadlick?  A. 
Never  had  any  conversation  with  him  in  my  life  about  it 

Q.  Did  you  have  with  his  brother,  Patsy  Hadlick?  A.  I 
might  have,  yes;  yes,  I  did. 

Q.  You  remember  that  Hadlick's  name  was  mentioned  in 
Appo's  testimony?    A.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  your  name  was  mentioned  in  Appo's  tes- 
timony? A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  my  name  was  mentioned 
in  Appo's  testimony  or  not;  I  think  it  was  mentioned  in  Apple- 
gate's  testimony. 

Q.  And  it  was  mentioned  in  Applegate's  and  Appo's  testi- 
mony; do  you  remember  in  what  relation  it  was  mentioned?  A. 
Indeed,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  in  what  relation  Applegate  mentioned  it? 
A.  In  fact,  I  could  not  state  what  relation  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Applegate  stated  you  were  the 
superintendent  of  a  Sunday  school?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I 
don't  know  what  fie  said. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Applegate  stated  that  you  were  a 
blackleg?  A.  I  don't  remember;  I  don't  know  what  he  said;  in 
fact,  I  could  not  repeat  what  he  said. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Applegate  stated  that  you  were  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  gangs  of  green  goods  swindlers  in  thi« 
city?    A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not;  he  might  have. 

Q.  He  did  so.    A.  Well  —  ' 
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ou  know  Applegate?   a.  By  siirhf  .  ^* 

on  saw  him  with  Jimm^  MJxujfv  Vh""' 

sir.  ^  Juc^Najjy^  the  green  goo 

»  J^ou  know  McA'allv'    a    tc^    •     ,  • 
spoke  to  him.  ^- ^0' Mr;  I  know  h- 

'U  know  his  business  ?  a.  Ko  sir  •  t  ^        . 

•^'Bor,  and  newspaper  notoriety  °'  .  '  ^ 

''t  he  a  competitor  with  vou  r  ^   v  '5  ^V/  by  news- 

T'l  y^u  and  Jimmy  quarreled  •  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^""^  ^"-'^ 

•    A.  :No,  sir.  I  . 

jou  know  Captain  O'Connor  ^^^^  ^^"^  territories  iii 

question . 
at;  whether  you  know  C'  "^    ^'  ^  ^^^^^^^  *^  answer 

Ptain  O'Connor  .by  sigh 

"thing  about  him .  i.ptai»  O'Connor?    A.  Yes;  I 

you  know  Captain  P  c,  bnt  Jimmy  McNally  I  don't 

do  not  decline  to 

do  not  think  it  jlevin  of  this  city?    A.  Yes. 

^  your  feliow-nr  answer,  do  you?    A.  No. 

ok  it  would  d  would  tend  to  disgrace  you  if  it  was 

'^^  if  you  sa'  *en  that  you  knew  police  captains;  yoa 

^  them  on'  .egrade  or  disgrace  you  in  the  eyes  of  your 

^®  ^n  .d  you  knew  either  of  those  police  captains? 

^^  wa  jy  by  sight;  no;  certainly  not. 

speaking  terms  with  them?    A.  Hah? 
^  .nt  your  hah.    A.  I  am  a  little  deaf  in  my  right 

e  when  you  want  to  be  a  little  deaf;  are  you  on 
^rms  with  each  of  those  men?    A.  How? 
jL  are  on  speaking  terms  with  each  of  those  captains? 
speaking  terms;  no,  sir;  I  am  not;  I  bid  them  the  time  of 
i.  knew  one  of  the  captains  before  that. 
^  Yon  have  spoken  to  both  of  the  captains?    A.  Yes. 
^  Which  ear  are  you  deaf  in?    A.  In  my  left  ear. 
i.  You  said  the  right  ear  and  you  touched  the  left;  which  is 
ht?    A.  In  my  left  ear  I  am  deaf  in. 
\.  You  are  sure  of  that?    A.  Yes. 

\,  Now,  will  you  just  swing  your  chair  around  so  you  can 
e  your  right  ear  to  me?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

t.  That  i»  it;  yon  say  you  are  on  speaking  terms  with  Captain 
^i^iytein  O'Connor?    A.  I  don't  say  anything  of  the 
-^jk  to  tbem  and  bid  them  the  "ttme  ol  \5Dkfe  ^^  • 
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Q.  As  late  as  this  morning,  you  spoke  to  Captain  Sleyin?  A. 
Coming  in  here  I  nodded  to  him;  that  is  all. 

Q.  And  other  police  captains  you  have  nodded  acqaaintance 
with?    A.  No,  I  don't  know  of  any  other. 

Q.  How  much  blackmail  did  you  pay  to  Captain  O'Connor? 
A.  I  never  paid  O'Connor  a  dollar  in  my  life. 

Q.  Nor  his  wardmaD  ?  A.  Or  his  wardman,  or  any  othc;  po- 
liceman. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  have  been  carrying  on  green  goodi 
business  without  paying  anything  to  thje  policemen?  A.  I 
decline  to  answer. 

Q.  On  what  ground? 


1 


By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  that  question,  because  you  do  Dflt 
understand  anything  about  green  goods?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  That  is  no  reason ;  the  witness  is  directed  to  answer  tte 
question. 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  Answer  the  question?  A.  On  account  that  it  would  tend 
to  criminate  me. 

Q.  Criminate   you   of   what?    A.  On   that   ground. 

Q.  On  what  ground?  A.  I  don't  understand  anytiiing  about 
green  goods. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that;  you  say  you  decline  to  answer 
the  question  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  criminate  yo«; 
criminate  you^for  what?  A.  For  dealing  in  the  green  gootf 
business. 

Q.  Tend  to  criminate  you  for  dealing  in  green  goods  businetft 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  well,  we  have  tiiat  on  the  record ;  and  Mr.  Ryan,  job 
have  said  you  do  not  know  anything  about  green  goods,  anl 
if  you  do  not  know  anything  about  green  goods,  how  could  yon 
be  criminated  bv  it?  A.  Prom  what  I  see  in  the  Press,  and 
what  I  read,  there  have  been  men  convicted  for  it;  I  do  not 
understand  what  green  goods  business  is. 

Q.  If  you  don't  understand  what  it  is,  how  could  you  be 
criminated  by  it?  A.  I  have  read  of  men  being  convicted  ftf 
it,  of  green  goods  business  in  the  papers. 
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Q.  What  man  did  you  read  about  being  convicted?  A.  For 
green  goods. 

Q.  Let  us  hear  of  some  man  that  was  convicted  for  green 
goods?  A.  I  think  I  read  a  case  a  year  ago  where  a  man  was 
convicted  in  New  York  city. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?    A.  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  What  paper  did  you  read  it  in?  A.  In  the  World  or 
Herald. 

Q.  What  court  was  he  convicted  in?  A.  I  think  it  was  in 
the  United  States  court 

Q.  Yes,  in  the  United  States  court — what  was  his  name? 
A.  The  fact  is  I  don't  know  his  name;  I  do  not  know  what  name 
he  gave. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  do  not  know  what  name  he  gave. 

Q.  There  were  more  than  one  convicted,  weren't  there?  A. 
I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember?  A.  I  guess  there  might  have  been 
a  good  many  convicted. 

Q.  That  was  it;  in  the  Federal  court-house,  in  the  post-offlce; 
do  you  know  who  they  were?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Don't  you  know  they  were  McNally's  men?  A.  I  do  not, 
sin 

Q.  Five  of  them?    A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  a  particular  interest  in  that  business,  finding  out 
who  was  convicted,  didn't  you?  A.  What  I  read  in  the  papers; 
that  is  alL 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  here  that  you  do  not  know  what  the 
green  goods  business  is,  as  it  is  commonly  understood;  you 
mean  to  swear  to  that  here;  will  you  look  at  me  straight  in  the 
eye?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  recognize  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being 
above?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 
Q.  You  do?    A.  Yes;  yes— I  think  there  is. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  , 

Q.  You  recognize  that  there  is  a  hereafter?    A.  I  don't  know; 
I  do  not  think  there  is;  you  recognize  it;  I  don't  believe  in  it 
Q.  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought?    A.  Yes— no. 
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Q.  You  rather  wish  there  would  be  no  hereafter?  A.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  hereafter. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  recognize  the  existence  of  God?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  know;  I  don't  think  so;  I  think  when  you  are  dead,  that 
is  the  last  of  you. 

Q.  Well,  but  what  I  ask  you  is  you  do  not  recognize  there  is 
a  God  above  you,  do  you?  A.  I  don't  know;  there  is  doubt  in 
my  mind.    ^ 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  about  it?  A.  There  is  a  doubt  in  my 
mind. 

Q.  You  are  an  agnostic;  don't  say  you  decline  to  answer  on 
the  ground  it  would  tend  to  degrade  you?  A.  I  da  not  know 
what  it  is. 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  know  what  green  goods  business  is,  and 
yet  you  decline  to  answer  because  it  would  degrade  you;  now, 
I  ask  you  if  you  are  an  agnostic?    I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  before?  A.  Yes,  I  heard  the  word 
before;  I  can  not  define  it  to  you. 

Q.  In  what  relation  did  you  hear  it  before?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  engaged  in  the  business  of  agnostlcismt 
A.  I  don't  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word,  I  tell  you. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  partnership  with  any  one  that  was  an 
agnostic?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  deal  in  agnostic  goods?  A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  retain  Mr.  Finn,  your  counsel,  to  defend  you 
in  a  case  in  which  you  were  accused  of  agnosticism?  A.  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  sir,  by  agnosticism. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again,  do  you  recognize  the  solemnity  of  that 
oath  you  have  taken?    A.  I  do.        * 

Q.  You  kissed  that  book?    A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?    A.  I  affirmed. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  there  is  any  supernatural  or  super- 
human obligation  upon  you  to  tell  the  truth;  whlat!    A.  Ye»— 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  yes  in  that  way;  is  there  or  no?  A.  Cer- 
tainly there  is. 

Q.  There  is  an  obligation  upon  you  to  tell  the  truth?  A. 
Yes,  an  obligation  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  obligation?    A.  Yes,  by  all  means. 

Q.  What!    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  swear  you  have  told  the  truth  in  answer  Toalt 
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my  questions  since  you  have  been  on  the  stand?    A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  have  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Q.  Absolutely  you  told  the  truth?  A.  Yes;  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  \ 

Q.  Does  it  require  an  effort  on  your  part  to  tell  the  truth 
^hen  you  say  to  the  best  of  my  ability?    A.  No,  sir;  it  does  not 

Q.  You  liave  liad  a  great  many  associates  in  your  lifetime 
in  very  many  kinds  of  occupations  and  business?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  Y'ou  have  always  been  proud  of  your  record  as  a  man  of 
.your  word,  haven't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  day  in  a  certain  resort  in  this  city, 

that  you  said  to  some  men  who  were  present,  that  you  placed 

more  reliance  upon  your  word  of  honor  as  a  man,  than  you 

would  upon  your  oath;    do  you  remember  saying  that?    A.  I 

•don't  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  that?  A.  I  may  have; 
I  don't  know  whether  I  said  it  or  not 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  is  a  fact?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Don't  you  prize  your  word  of  honor  as  much  as  you 
would  your  oath?    A.  Every  bit 

Q.  And  you  would  as  soon  lie  on  one  as  the  other?  A.  No,  sin 

Q.  And  you  would?  A.  I  believe  a  man's  word  is  as  good 
as  his  oath.  / 

Q.  You  have  been  somewhat  proud  of  your  reputation  for 
your  word  being  good  as  your  bond?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q..That  was  the  reputation  you  were  jealous  of?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  upon  that  oath,  that  you  say  you  recognize 
as  an  obligation,  and  upon  your  word  as  a  man,  Mike  Ryan, 
will  you  swear  you  do  not  know  what  the  green  p^oodn  buniness 
is?    A.  By  what  I  read  about  it. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  do  not  personally  know  what  it  is?    A. 
Will  yoo  define  it  to  me?    { 

Q.  No,  sir;  I  repeat  that  question  again,  .Mr.  Ryan;  will  you, 
under  the  solemn  obligation  that  you  say  you  reco^i//;,  niid 
on  your  word  as  a  man,  Mike  Ryan;  will  you  swear  and  saj 
thai  yoo  do  not  know,  and  that  you  have  never  taken,  or  ha^l 
Kuy  part  in  the  green  goods  business?  A.  T  dffcline  to  answer 
that  question. 

Q.  On  what  ground?  A.  On  the  same  grounds  that  I  told  you 
already  bef<M-e. 

Q.  Repeat  them?    A.  It  would  tend  to  incrimlDate  me. 
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(i.  It  would  tend  to  criminate  you?  A,  Yes,  air;  from  what 
I  read. 

Q.  Do  you  put  that  in  as  a  ground  of  your  refusal?  A.  No; 
it  leaves  it  where  it  is;  leaves  it  pat. 

Q.  I  put  the  same  question  to  you,  and  repeat  in  the  saae 
words,  Mike  Ryan,  will  you  swear  that  you  do  not  know  that  the 
police  authorities  in  this  city  were  ever  paid  any  money  to  allot 
green  goods  men  to  operate  in  this  city?    A.  I  will  swear. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?   A.  I  did  not  to  my  knowlvd^ 

Q.  What  do  you  swear?  A.  I  swear  I  do  not  know  to  my 
personal  knowledge,  that  ever  a  policeman  received  a  AoOxt  in 
the  city  and  county  of  New  York  in  the  green  goods  busineOb 

Q.  We  have  got  two  little  things  there,  Mr.  Byan;  yoo  put  m 
your  personal  knowledge;  I  did  not  say  anything  about  yoor 
personal  knowledge?    A.  I  thought  you  meant  me  indivldimll.r. 

Q.  I  ask  you  your  knowledge,  outside  of  your  personal  knowl- 
edge?   A.  I  have  no  right  to  say  that. 

Q.  N  ever  mind  what  you  have  a  right  to?  A.  I  have,  only  from 
newspaper  talk.  > 

Q.  I  understand  too  much  how  the  business  is  done;  and  yon 
ought  to  give  us  credit  for  knowing  something  here;  and  we 
would  not  consider  Mike  Byan  fool  enough  to  give  the  mooey 
out  of  his  hands  into  a  policeman's  hand?  A.  I  never  gave  a 
dollar  to  a  policeman  in  my  life.  ' 

Q.  I  do  not  say  you  did;  I  won't  insult  your  intelligence  by 
saying  you  gave  it  directly?    A.  Or  indirectly. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  do  not  know,  and  did  not  know,  that 
there  was  money  went  from  the  green  goods  business  in  whld 
you  were  interested,  to  the  police  of  this  city?  A.  Yes,  sir;! 
will. 

Q.  And  that  you  never  had  any  arrangement  or  understanding 
with  the  police?    A.  Yes,  sir.  t 

Q.  Or  anyone  for  you?    A.  No  one  for  me  either. 

Q.  Or  anyone  acting  in  concert  with  you?  A.  Or  in  concert 
with  me  either.  \  i         '  J    M 

Q.  And  you  swear  positively  you  have  been  unable  to  carrr  on 
the  green  goods  business  in  this  city  for  yourself,  unmolested? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Ifl  it  true  you  have  been  molested?    A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Why  do  you  decline  to  answer?  A.  I  have  not  been 
molested;  what  do  you  mean  by  being  molested? 
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Q.  Interfered  with?    A.  How?  ^ 

Q.  Your  business?    A.  I  don't  know  what  business  you  mean* 

Q.  The  green  goods  business?  A.  I  decline  to  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  On  what  ground?  A.  On  the  same  ground  as  I  declined  to 
answer  before. 

Q.  That  it  would  tend  to  degrade  and  disgrace  and  convict  you 
of  a  crime?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  You  put  that  in  now,  do  you,  as  the  ground?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  tend  to  convict  you  of  a  crime?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  refusal  is  not  limited  to  one  particular  trans- 
action, is  it?    A.  I  don't  know.  < 

Q.  Your  refusal  to  answer  my  question  is  not  limited  to  one 
particular  transaction?  A.  I  will  decline  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion where  it  tends  to  degrade  or  incriminate  me. 

Q.  Covering  the  whole  wide  field  of  transactions?    A.  Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Ooff,  I  notice  it  is  almost  quarter 
of  2,  now.  Is  it  your  intention  to  continue  the  examination  of 
fhis  witness,  or  take  a  recess? 

Mr.  Goflf. —  We  will  take  a  recess,  if  you  please. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Until  quarter  of  3.  Do  you  want  any 
amiouncement  to  the  witnesses? 

Mr.  Goflf.— Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  this  morn- 
ing will  attend  again  at  quarter  before  3.  The  committee  will 
stand  adjourned  until  that  time. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  We  want  to  serve  this  witness  with  a  further 
subpoena.  ' 

Mr.  Jerome. —  On  the  5th  of  December,  to  attend  before  this 
body.  We  want  you  here  again  this  afternoon.  The  witness 
1b  to  return  again'this  afternoon,  and  he  is  served  with  a  sub- 
poena for  Wednesday  morning. 


;  [AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

I      '  i  December  3,    1894. 

Senators  and  counsel  appearing  as  before. 

Michael  Ryan,  recalled,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Goflf,  as  follows: 

Q.  Speaking  of  green  goods,  did  you  ever  deal  in  material  of 
that  kind  (handing  witness  paper)  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  not  the  green  goods  we  have  been  talking  aboetT 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  green  goods. 

Q.  You  see  it  is  green  colored  (referring  to  paper  hanM 
witness)?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it 

Q.  Don't  know  anything  about  it?    A,  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  call  the  same  thing  by  another  name?    A  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  understand  that  while  you  were  excused  from  aIl8we^ 
ing  upon  the  two  grounds  that  have  been  stated;  if  you  reply 
to  a  question  stating  something  that  is  false  and  untrue  jm 
will  be  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury  —  you  und» 
stand  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  the  counsel  that  I  declined  to 
answer  anything  about  green  goods. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  you  never  had  anything  to  do  with  greea 
goods?    A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  It  is  on  the  record  now  that  you  have  stated  positirdri 
that  you  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  green  goods?  A. 
He  showed  me  a  paper  which  you  put  in  my  hand,  I  don*t  know 
that  is  about  green  goods,  and  I  declined  to  answer. 

Q.  You  did  not  decline  to  answer;  you  answered  that  yoB 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  green  goods;  do  you  want  tint 
to  remain  on  the  record  in  that  shape?    A.  I  decline  to  Jtnswcr. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  correct  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  ?   A.  I  decline  to  answer  anything  about  green  goods. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  anything  about  green  goods?  A- 
Yes. 

Q.  Upon  what  grounds?  A.  That  it  will  tend  to  incriminate 
me. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  When  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  never  had  anythim  t 
to  do  with  green  goods,  did  you  state  what  was  true  or  fals^ 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  said  what  was  true?  A.  I  woib.^ 
swear  anything;  I  decline  to  answer  it. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  that  what  you  said  was  false?  A.  I  decli«i 
to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Upon  what  ground?    A,  On  the  same  ground. 
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Q.  What  is  the  same  ground,  there  are  many  grounds?  A« 
That  it  will  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

'Q.  How?    A.  In  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

tj.  Tend  to  convict  you  of  a  crime,  you  mean?  A.  No;  not 
tK>nTict  me  of  a  crime;  I  decline  to  answer  on  those  grounds. 

Q.  It  would  affect  your  character?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tend  to  disgrace  and  degrade  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  cause  the  public  to  look  upon  you  as  a  swindler  and 
a  thief?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  question  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  I  onderstand  you  are  so  sensitive  about  your  character 
that  you  do  not  want  the  public  to  regard  you  as  a  swindler 
and  a  thief,  are  you  not?    A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Yoo  do  not  care  much  how  the  public  l€K>.ks  upon  you  -r-  i% 
that  it?    A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Upon  what  ground?    A.  On  the  same  ground. 

Q.  What  is  the  same  ground?  A.  On  the  previous  question 
that  I  answered  you  before;  I  decline  to  answer  anything  about 
|rreen  goods^  on  tl^e  ground  that  it  will  tend  to  Incriminate  me. 
=  ii.  Yon  say  you  decline  to  answer  upon  the  ground  that  yqa 
Ho  not  want  the  public  to  regard  ^ou  as  a  swinilUif  anU  H  t^ief? 
'A.  That  is  it 

Q.  If  you  did  answer  it  truthfully  the  public  would  regard 
you  as  a  swindler  and  a  thief,  is  not  that  so?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
decliA^  to  answer  that  question. 

By  Senator  Lexow  :  *  ' 


I 

Q.  You  answered  "no,  sir?"  A.  I  decline  to  answer^ 
that  is  it  [  I 

By  Mr.  Goff  :  ; 

Q.  You  told  me  before  recess  that  you  had  no  children  — 
is  that  true?    A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  true. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  person  in  this  city  who  claims  to  be  your 
son  —  a  young  man?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?    A.  No,  sir,  my  son  is  dead. 

Q.  When  did  he  die?    A.  About  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Had  you  only  the  one  child?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  in  Taylor  s  Hotel  in  Jersey  City? 
A.  I  was  there  thii*  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  any  come  backs  there?  A.  What  '^  -^^^ 
mean? 

Q.  Well,  come  on?    A.  I  don't  understand  yoo, 
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Q.  Did  jou  never  hear  the  term  "come  on?*'    A.  No,  gir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  that  you  ever  heard  it?    A.  I  dort 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Q.  Is  it  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  it,  the  term  **  come 
on?  "    A.  I  often  heard  the  word  "  come  on.'* 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  means;   do  you  know  what  a  man 
is  who  is  a  come  off?    A.  It  means  to  come  ahead. 

Q.  Is  not  that  term  used  among  the  green  goods  steeren? 
A.  I  don't  understand;   I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  When  you  said  you  did  not  understand,  what  did  yon 
mean?    A.  I  don't  understand  about  "  come  on." 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  understand  —  why  do  you  decline 
to  answer?  A.  I  decline  to  answer  anything  about  green  goods, 
appertaining  to  green  goods. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  "  come  on  "  appertains  to  green 
goods?    A.  I  didn't  say  so. 

Q.  Why  do  you  decline  to  answer?  A.  Come  on  means  to 
come  ahead. 

Q.  Why  did  you  decline  to  answer?  A.  That  is  a  question 
anybody  can  answer.  i 

Q.  Did  you  meet  any  come  ons  this  morning?  A.  I  dim't 
know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  meet  at  Taylor's  Hotel?    A.  Met  nobody. 

Q.  What  took  you  there?    A.  Go  there  every  day. 

Q.  What  do  you  go  there  for?  A.  Oh,  sociability  and  w 
forth  —  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Q.  You  said  you  went  there  every  day?  A.  Pretty  nenr 
every  day. 

Q.  Is  that  true  or  false?    A.  It  is  true  that  I  go  there. 

Q.  You  stated  before  recess  that  you  were  out  of  the  hone 
business,  that  you  had  sold  your  racing  stable?  A.  I  did,  ye«, 
sir,  but  I  haven't  got  my  money. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  horses  —  Big  Patsy?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  your  former  partner  in  the  racing  business— did 
you  meet  Patsy  this  morning?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Whom  did  you  meet  this  morning?  A.  I  went  there  to 
meet  him,  and  I  didn't  meet  him. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  last  Saturday  morning?    A.  I  think  I  did 

Q.  And  whom  did  you  meet  Saturday  morning?  A.  I  am 
blessed  if  I  know. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  there  for,  any  way?  A.  I  went  to  get 
my  money,  that  is  all. 


Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  to  get  your  money?  A.  I  met 
him  on  Saturday  and  he  told  me  he  would  have  the  money 
ready  for  me. 

Q.  What  brought  you  there  last  Thursday  morning,  Thanks- 
gl^g  morning;  what  brought  you  to  Taylor's  Hotel  on 
Thanksgiving  morning?    A*  Fm  blessed  if  I  know. 

Q.  What  took  you  over  there?    A.  I'm  blessed  if  I  know. 

By  Senator  Lexow: 

Q.  You  went  there,  did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there. 
Q.  And  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  stating  that  you 
do  not  know  why  you  went  there?    A.  I  go  there  every  day. 
Q.  Every  day?    A.  Pretty  near  every  day. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  going  there  every  day?  A.  Not 
long. 

Q.  How  long?  A.  I  guess  I  have  been  going  there  for  years 
off  and  on. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  there  every  day  for  years?  A, 
Drinking  and  carousing;  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  live  in  Brooklyn,  you  could  do  your  drinking  and 
carousing  in  places  in  Brooklyn  nearer  than  Jersey  City?  A.  I 
oome  to  New  York  city,  too. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  do  your  drinking  and  carousing  in  Brook- 
lyn? A.  I  have  the  privilege  to  do  my  drinking  and  carousing 
where  I  please. 

Q.  Do  you  find  better  whisky  there  than  in  New  York?  A. 
It  is  my  business  in  regard  to  whisky  drinking. 

Q.  What  particular  attraction  is  there  in  Jersey  City?  A. 
Sociability,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Who  forms  the  social  circle  there?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Are  they  all  strangers  to  you?    A.  Pretty  near. 

Q.  You  have  been  going  there  for  several  years,  you  say?  A. 
Off  and  on.  I 

Q.  And  yet  they  are  all  strangers  to  you?  A.  No;  they  are  not 
strangers  to  me. 

Q.  Who  are  they?    A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Why?    A.  I  don't  want  to  bring  their  names  in. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  ground  for  declination?  A.  I  have  been 
staying  there  at  times. 
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^  ^v.  ^^^l.'®  ''''^  ^"^  question;  who  are  the  men  you  have  been, 
m  the  habit  of  meeting  there  -  you  decline  to  answer?  A.  I 
don  t  know  anybody  in  particular. 

Q.  Do  yoq  decline  to  answer  because  the  mention  of  their 
Jiame^,  w«uW  tend  to  degrade  and  disgrace  you?   A.  N#,  rir. 

Q,  They  are  respectable  men,  are  they  not?     A.  They  are 
respectable  men,  and  I  don't  want  their  names  brought  in. 

Q.  If  they  are  respectable  men  they  can  not  be  injured  by  hav- 
ing their  names  brought  in?    A.  They  might  be. 

Q.  That  is  not  for  you  to  judge;  now,  give  us  their  names? 
A  I  don't  know  any  of  their  names  in  fact,  particularly. 

Q.  You  said  awhUo  ago  that  you  did  know  their  nunes;  now, 
business.  .    ' 

Q.  You  sdd  awhile  ago  that  you  did  know  theiir  names;  now, 
give  m  their  names  —  do  you  refuse?    A.  I  give  Mr.  Hadlick. 

Q.  You  gave  us  bis  name  once?  A.  He  ia  the  only  one  1  go 
there  to  see,  particularly. 

Q.  Is  he  the  only  man  you  have  met  ther^?  A.  Yes;  the  only 
man  I  go  there  to  see  particularly. 

Q.  Generally,  what  other  men  have  you  met  there?  A.  Sev- 
eral men ;  I  met  some  of  your  men  over  there. 

Q.  We  know  their  names;  you  met  some  of  our  men  over  there, 
did  you  —  when?  A.  Not  long  ago;  I  saw  them  in  there  talking 
to  people.  I  !      ^ ' 

Q.  How  long  ago?    A.  Not  later  than  a  week  ago, 

Q.  Whom  did  you  meet  there?  A.  I  saw  one  of  your  men 
py^r  there  with  a  man,  they  called  him  Applegate. 

<3r  When  did  you  see  Applegate  there?  A.  I  think  it  was  one 
dav  last  week. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Applegate  before?    A.  I  saw  him  there 

Beveral  times. 

Q.  In  whose  company?  A.  He  was  waiting  over  there  with  a 
man,  I  think  his  name  is  Williams,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

^.  Williams?    A.  Yes.  ) 

Q.  Who  was  Williams?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  hiuL 

•Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Williams  in  New  York?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  do  know  something  about  him?  A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  him. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  seen  him  in  New  York?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  TMiere?    A.  Several  places  in  New  York. 

Q,  Name  any  particular  place?    A.  T  saw  him  on  the  street 

Q.  Any  other  place?    A.  T  saw  him  in  Taylor's  Hotel. 
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Q.  That  is  not  in  New  York?  A.  No;  I  saw  him  in  town;  I 
saw  him  in  New  York,  which  I  think  was  — 

Q.  Do  not  prevaricate;  don't  try  to  make  yourself  a  worse 
perjurer  than  you  are?    A.  I  am  not  a  perjurer. 

Q.  This  Williams  was  a  detective  in  the  Astor  House,  was  he 
not?    A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  in  the  Astor  House?  A.  Met  Detect- 
ive Williams  in  the  Astor  House? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Yes;  this  man  I  am  talking  about,  Applegate, 
met  Williams;  that  is  not  the  man  I  met  over  there. 

Q.  Not  that  Williams,  but  another  —  this  detective  had  a 
Mae  to  his  name,  MacWilliams?  A.  If  you  are  talking  about 
Mac  Williams  down  at  the  Astor  House  I  have  seen  him  several 
times.  / 

Q.  That  is  not  the  same  Williams  you  met  over  in  Jersey 
City?    A.  No. 

Q.  The  Williams  you  met  over  in  Jersey  City  was  connected 
with  green  goods?    A.  I  don't  know  what  he  is  connected  with. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  Ai)ple<2:ate?  A.  He  was  pointed  out  to 
me. 

Q.  Who  pointed  him  out  to  you?  A.  A  man  connected  with 
him. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man?    A.  Williams. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you?    A.  I  don't  know  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  Is  Applegate  in  court?    A.  I  don't  see  him. 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  (indicating)?    A.  Yes,  that  is  the  man. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him?  A.  He  come  and  asked  me  the 
other  day,  Saturday  he  spoke  to  me;  he  asked  me  —  let  us  see 
I  forget  this  fellow's  name,  wait  a  minute  I  will  think  of  his 
name  —  McOuire,  I  think,  was  the  name;  he  asked  me  where  he 
was  on  Saturday,  and  I  told  him  I  saw  him  about  half  an  hour 
ago. 

Q.  Was  that  in  Taylor's  Hotel?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  Applegate?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  knew  him  before  that;  where  did  you  meet  him  for 
the  first  time?  A.  The  first  time  I  ever  met  him  I  think  was  in 
Newark. 

Q.  Where  in  Newark?  A.  I  saw  him  on  the  street  I  thiAk 
in  Newark. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him?  A.  There  was  a  gentleman  with 
me  that  spoke  to  him. 
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Q.  Who  waB  the  gentleman?    A  Wilson. 

Q.  Who  was  Wilson?    A.  He  lives  uptown  somewhere. 

Q.  What  is  his  business?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  aboot 
It 

Q.  Oreen  goods  steerer?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  abort 
his  business. 

Q.  You  knew  Wilson,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  pretty  Jimmy  Wilson?  A.  I  believe  that  iBtte 
nickname  they  called  him. 

Q.  Pretty  Jimmy;  and  you  remember  how  pretty  Jimmj 
buncoed  the  two  Babbis?    A.  No,  I  know  nothing  about  it 

Q.  Never  heard  of  that?    A.  No,  sir.       ^ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  Applegate  in  the  Great  Northern  Hotd? 
A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  In  the  North  River  Hotel?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  I  will  swear  I  did  not 
meet  him  in  the  Northern  Hotel  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  he  was  Jimmy  MoNally's  man?  A  Fto 
blessed  if  I  know,  it  is  some  time  ago. 

Q.  Within  a  year?    A.  It  is  inside  of  two  or  three  modbft 

Q.  Inside  of  two  or  three  months,  before  he  testified  betoR 
this   committee?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  went  there  to  offer  him  money?  A.  I  never  ofltfed 
him  money  in  my  life. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  offer  Applegate  money?  A.  I 
will  swear  I  never  offered  him  money. 

Q.  Why  did  you  ask  him  not  to  testify  against  Meakim?  A. 
I  didn't  ask  him;  I  never  said  a  word  to  him  about  Captain 
Moakim;  I  never  mentioned  his  name. 

Q.  Why  did  you  tell  him  he  was  a  fool  for  testifying  against 
Meakim?    A.  I  never  done  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Not  a  word?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  one  with  you  when  you  talked  to  Applegatef 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  man?  A.  I  told  you  who  he  wafl- 
Wilson. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  meet  Applegate  in  Newark?  A. 
Wilson  asked  me  to  go  down  there  with  him. 

Q.  Wilson  asked  you?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  but  Wilson  and  youMelf  presont? 
A.  I  think  that  was  all. 

Q.  Think  again?    A.  Yes;  there  was. 

Q.  Who  else?    A.  Appo  was  there. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  meet  that  distin^uishod  bating  in 
Newark?  A.  Wilson  asked  me  to  take  a  ride  with  him  to 
Newark;  he  wanted  to  see  Applegate,  Wilson  did. 

Q.  What  for?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  did  he  want  you  to  take  a  ride  with  him  to  Newark 
for?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  started  to  Newark?  A.  I  was 
in  Jersey. 

(I.  Where?    A.  Over  there  in  the  hotel  • 

Q,  Tiiylor's   Hotel?    A.  Yes.  t 

Q.  Yon  went  out  at  Wilson's  request  to  meet  ApplegaU;;  w;ui 
k  not  strange  that  you  should  go  to  meet  a  man  with  whom 
yon  had  no  business  relations  or  acquaintance  all  the  way  to 
Newark?  A.  He  testified  he  knew  me;  I  read  some  of  bis  t«.^ 
timony  before  this  committee  and  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  knew  him; 
J  never  knew  of  him  hffore  in  mv  life, 

Q.  Why  did  yon  go  to  the  trouble  to  drive  over  the  Jersey 
Flats  to  Newark?    A.  I  wanted  to  satisfy  myself. 

Q.  About  what?  A.  I  wantf-d  to  see  if  I  knew  him;  he  swore 
he  knew  me  before  this  investigating  committee. 

Q.  In  what  relation?  A.  I  don't  know;  in  relation  to  s^jtrie- 
^ing:  I  had  a  part  of  New  York,  or  somcrthing  like  that. 

Q.  A  pan  of  New  York  for  what?  A.  I  don't  know;  green 
goodii  or  something;  I  don*t  know;  KometbiDg  like  that;  I  dooH 
know  anything  about  it:  I  nevfr  saw  the  man  in  r/jy  life  until 
I  saw  him  In  Newark. 

Bt  Benator  l>xow  : 

Q.  Yoo  tertjiied  in  the  first  p!af*  yon  ift^-iit  \f^:sunie  Wiimm 
lAed  To^  to  go.  now  y<Hi  t^frFtifj  joi  'm.t-ur  r^^Sfft^  b#:<:auise  j^m 
vantf^d  TO  «re  if  joz  kt^w  AppI*!^'*'  —  nr.Idii  <rf  th^i^ise  sta^^-. 
ments  are  troe?  A.  My  statem^riit  is  tUs:  wnioD  asked  m*'  to 
so  there:  I  isaid  I  w-ji  i:o  Tl^-r-  •»:•?.  t<^-.  I  wfj^M  like  V>  *^^ 
that  Mlfjw:  I  i.**--r^  **tv  hrjd  :i  ::.f  1':^^:  -^Lat  is  ti>  niup^fu 
I  wemt. 
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By  Mr.  Goflf :  ^' 

Q.  You  say  you  were  in  Taylor's  Hotel  when  Wilson 
approached  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it?  A.  I  think  it  was  about 
11  or  12  o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  day?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  barroom  of  the  hotel  that  Wilson  spoke  to 
you?    A.  It  was  in  the  barroom. 

Q.  And  you  consented  to  go?    A.  Yt«. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  seen  Wilson  before  Wilson  and  your- 
self left  the  hotel  to  go  to  Newark?  A.  Somewhere  about  an 
hour  or  two. 

Q.  And  you  had  several  drinks  I  suppose?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Standing  around  smoking  and  one  thing  and  another? 

Q.  When  you  did  go  to  Newark  you  and  Wilson  took  the  rail- 
road train,  did  you  not?    A.  No,  it  was  the  trolley  we  took. 

Q.  You  said  you  drove  up  there?  A.  I  did  not;  you  misun- 
derstood me;  in  the  trolley  car  we  went  out. 

Q.  You  went  out  in  the  trolley  car?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  went  out  to  see  if  you  knew  Applegate;  did  you  talk 
to  Applegate  when  you  went  out?  A.  Yes,  I  spoke  to  him.  I 
said  a  few  words  to  him,  only  a  very  few. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?    A.  I  don't  know;   we  had  a  drink. 

Q.  Where  was  it?    A.  It  was  in  a  liquor  bar  saloon. 

Q.  And  you  were  satisfied  then  that  you  did  not  know  him, 
or  did  know  him,  which?  A.  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  before, 
before  I  saw  him  in  Newark. 

Q.  You  swore  a  while  ago  you  saw  him  here  in  New  York? 
A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  until  1  sitw 
him  in  Newark. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  that  house  where  that  man 
attempted  to  serve  a  paper  upon  you,  that  house  you  were  in 
when  that  man  attempted  to  serve  a  subpoena  upon  yon?  A. 
Tliat  was  on  Twenty-second  street,  I  believe. 

Q.  West  Twenty-second  street?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  number?  A.  I  think  it  is  21G  or  215  — either 
one. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  and  210  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  street  —  odd  numbers  are  on  one  side  and  even  numbers 
on  the  other?    A.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  or  210. 
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I^  That  was  on  the  fourth  floor,  was  it  not — four  flights  up? 

Tm  blessed  if  I  know. 
^  It  was  in  a  flat  upstairs?    A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  liradlej: 

C|.  Did  you  liye  in  the  house?    A.    No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  flights  of  stairs  you  went  up?    A. 

ley  were  small  stairs;  one  don't  go  up  a  story. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q   About  what  time  was  that  in  the  morning?    Fm  blessed 

I  know;  I  was  wakened  out  of  my  bed  any  way. 

Q.  About  what  date  was  that?     A.  Fm  blessed  if  I  know 

hat  date  it  was;  I  don't  know  what  date  it  was. 

[Q.  Do  you  know  the  month?    A.  I  don't  know  the  month;  I 

an't  remember  the  month. 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  May?    A.  It  might  have  been. 

ij.  On  or  about  the  first  of  May?    A.  I  really  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  the  season;  don't  you  remember  it 
ras  about  moving  time?  A.  I  remember  it  must  have  been 
hiree,  four  or  five  months  ago;  I  don't  remember  the  month; 
hat  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  It  was  on  or  about  the  first  of  May,  is  that  not  it?  A.  It 
at^t  be;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  best  recollection,  is  it  not?    A. Yes. 

(At  this  point  of  the  examination  the  witness  was  requested 
0  leave  the  witness  stand.) 

William  Applegate  recalled  and  examined  by  Mr.  Goff,  as 
^Hows:  I 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  witness  who  has  just  left  the  chair?    A. 

^,  sir. 

^.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Mike  Ryan. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  him  in  your  previous  testimony?    A.  Yes, 

r. 

Q.  What  is  his  business?  A.  Well,  at  that  time  he  was  in  the 
^^^D  goods  business,  to  my  best  knowledge. 

Q.  He  has  sworn  here  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  green 
^>od8  business;  has  he  sworn  to  what  is  true  or  false?  A.  I 
Unk  it  is  false. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  There  is  no  thinking  about  it;  do  you  know  it  to  be  false 
or  true?    A.  I  know  him  to  be  in  the  green  goods  business. 
Q.  Then  why  do  you  not  say  so?    A.  Well,  it  was  false. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  know  him  to  be  in  the  green  goods  business?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  you  testified  here  had  you  met  him  frequently?  A. 
I  had  seen  him  in  the  North  River  Hotel  several  times. 

Q.  Was  that  when  you  were  in  the  green  goods  business  your- 
self?   A.  Yes,  sir.  » 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  company  with  green  goods  men?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  at  McNally's  house  one  night. 

By  Senator  Lexow: 

Q.  When  you  say  you  saw  him  with  them,  was  he  speaking 
and  associating  with  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  witness  here  testifies  that  he  went  out  to  Newark  to 
see  if  he  could  recognize  you;  did  you  meet  him  in  Newark?  A. 
I  did.  ' 

Q.  Who  was  with  you?    A.  George  Appo. 

Q.  Who  is  this  Wilson?  A.  James  Wilson;  known  as  pretty 
Jimmy . 

Q.  What  is  he?  A.  Well,  he  is  in  the  green  goods  business 
too;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  With  whom  is  he  working?  A.  I  think  he  is  working  for 
himself  now. 

Q.  Were  the  green  goods  men  working  in  Taylors  Hotel?  A. 
They  met  there  every  day;  I  guess  they  had  a  little  business 
there . 

Q.  And  that  is  where  the  come  ons  are  brought?  A.  Some 
do;  yes. 

Q.  And  this  witness  here  has  been  there  very  frequently,  he 
says,  in  fact  every  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  other  notorious  green  goods  crooks  that 
met  there?  A.  Well,  every  time  I  went  there  I  met  Jimmy 
Wilson,  Mike  Ryan,  John  Maguire,  Pat  Hadlick. 

Q.  And  Mike  Ryan  is  this  witness  (indicating)?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  big  Patsy,  that  he  has  named,  is  his  partner?  A.  Ych, 
sir.  • 

Q.  IMd  you  not  see  Eddie  Palmer  there  sometimes?  A.  Y'(»h, 
sir;  on  seyeral  occasions. 

Q.  After  his  return  from  Europe?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  nutt  him 
after  he  returned . 

Q.  About  this  visit  to  Newark,  this  witness  said  he  spoke  wiUi 
you;  had  a  drink  with  you;  is  that  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  speak  to  you  about?  A.  Well,  two  or  thn^; 
ilays  previous  to  his  coming  to  Newark,  George  Appo  came  to 
Newark,  where  I  was  living,  and  told  me  he  had  m(»t  Jimmy  Wil- 
son, that  Wilson  and  Ryan  were  leaving  to  come  out  there  to 
meet  me,  to  help  me  save  Captain  Meakim;  GcK>rge  Apjio  ask^Ml 
me  if  I  w^ould  meet  them;  I  said  I  would;  he  came  bark  to 
Newark,  made  an  engagement.  F  think  it  w;is  for  Tni»^<l;!y.  Tim»h- 
day  I  was  to  be  at  Taylor's  Hotel  at  11  oV'lor'k  to  nio<'f 
George  Appo;  I  met  ApiH>  there;  Wils^jn  and  ICyjiii  wen* 
inside  the  hotel:  Rvan  had  a  partv  tlwrc  who  th"v  rl;iim<»d 
his  son  to  trail  us.  to  fvn*  if  juivIkkIv  wjih  with  iin*:  wr.  w^'iit 
into  the  hotel  and  Wilson  told  Appo  and  I  to  walk  down  M;irk<'t 
street  and  go  in  some  salo^m  where  it  was  an  ont-of-th'-war 
place:  we  went  in  onf»  or  two  saloons,  but  ^-ouldn't  find  a  d^-^'^it 
room,  and  Mike  Ryan  ftaid  hf  knew  a  place  wher*-  we  went  and 
had  a  drink  and  talk^-^l:  Wilson  asked  me  if  f  would  firrmji»«e 
to  ;»o  away  if  th»'y  iriv**  m*-  srifrn*  u*ou<*y:  T  i^a'd  f  -.vo'i'd:  WW-Mfu 
told  me  that  he  didn't  have  the  monev  there,  that  he  and  Kv;in 
would  chip  in  tocreth^-r.  Ryan  th^-n  >:ijd  tt''«t  h^'  ^votild  ?illow  ut^* 
120  a  we^k  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  he  won  Id  invo  w  $Ti4p  to  /o 
with  and  $20  a  w*-ek  to  stay  in  Philade!phi;i. 

Q.  For  what  ptjrj ►'>*«-?  A.  To  k'-<'ji  ;jw;jy  from  th'-  jfoli'-e 
commiMnonenK  to  save  ^'apta:n  M^-akim. 

Ql  IHd  M*-yer«  FIoTf-I  ]u  HnU#k<'fj  fy^nr^-  \u  'hi-  UiU^^^-i  ;i?  all^ 
A.  Yeflt.  «r:  ?h*-n  ^-."-v  ma'!'-  ;<fj  f-ji'^hwrn'^ir  for  rn**  ^o  \t*'  at 
Meyer*  Hotel  th^-  n'-ir  f\Hy  '^^  11  oH'^-;::  J  w^^n*  then-  in  f'jfi:\' 
pany  with  Ap^-^^:  w-  rr^-r  *}.'**-  Kd'!:*-  V^lnt^-r:  Kddi"  -old  'j* 
that  tbfT  eoT Idi: >  ;:*-'  *? . .-- •^  j t. • ; '  • ;  :r  :.''j:.* :  I  tttji  vwl  t » . ^- ♦  ^-  •> rj ♦  ] j 
aboot  11  oVlofrk  "l^*  f^r,*-  :.:j'*  v.'.--,  MU:*-  My:sv,,  Jlr/'Tov 
WilsoD  aind  JoLn  y^k.'jr'ylT^  -^il--  a>r.;r  h^^ri^  11  o**\'^V  :u  tJe 
erpidBir :  tLey  La  d   ■»:•?:  *•  L ^:':  a  li  ^^."^  '-r  — hi^  V\>*u  r* ^j  ;• . 

Q.  He  i*  a  J*-rf5i^T  hi^jc^r^  A-  X<*-  «r:  h^  i«  a  »»  V<>rk 
lawyer,    lie    :»    «-:p;.-f.'*^   •<>   V  k<^^*-  yr*ait  friesd  < 
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« 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  so?  A.  Yes,  sir;  lie  said  he  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Captain  Meakim's,  and  I  would  do  him  a  favor 
if  1  would  sign  some  papers  for  him;  then  Wilson  jumped  up 
and  said  he  would  give  me  |2(K)  to  sign  the  papers;  tiiey  then 
went  down  to  see  Mike  Donovan,  who  1  believe  was  a  friend  of 
Ryan's;  he  keeps  a  saloon  on  the  corner  of  Second  street 

Q.  Is  that  the  police  commissioner  of  Jersey  City?  A.  The 
Donovan  I  speak  of  keeps  a  saloon;  Mr.  Donovan  introduced 
me  to  Justice  Seymour,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Hohoken;  they 
came  over  to  Meyer's  Hotel  where  I  was  and  hired  a  room; 
Wilson  and  I  and  the  lawyer  went  up  to  the  room;  the  lawyer 
had  some  papei*s  all  written  up,  and  asked  me  to  sign  them. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  papers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  read  the  papers  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  in  the  papers?  A.  No,  sir;  onlf 
that  they  told  me  to  swear  that  I  wouldn't  go  against  Captain 
Meakim. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  the  paper-s?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  identify  Flannery  if  you  saw  him?  A.  Ve*<, 
sir. 

i}.  What  sort  of  a  looking  man  is  Flannery  ?  A.  He  is  a 
slioi't,  thin  fellow  with  eyeglasses,  light  liair,  long  light  hair. 

Q.  Young  man?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  is  with  Charles 
Domerick  or  Deming,  some  surli  name  as  tlsat  in  the  Equitable 
Building,  120  Broadway. 

Q.  In  the  Equitable  Insurance  Building?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
formerly  came  from  10  Wall  street;  they  just  moved  to  the  new 
building. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  the  name  of  the  man  with  whom  he  wafi? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  found  that  out  afterward. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  it  out?    A.  Wilson  told  me. 

Q.  And  what  did  Wilson  tell  you?    A.  About  Flannery? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  He  said  everything  was  all  right  and  satis 
factory;  he  would  be  over  the  next  day  and  give  me  ?100;  and 
Ihreo  days  after  that  xMike  Ryan  was  to  give  him  ?100  anc!  I 
was  to  get  the  other  f  100  which  I  got 

Q.  Which  of  the  hundreds  did  yon  get?    A.  Both. 

Q.  Both  hundreds?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Flannery — look  at  that  gentleman;  is  that  the  man 
(indicating  gentlemen  in  court-room?)    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Examination  of  the  witness  suspended.) 
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Joseph  A.  Plannery,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff; 

Q.  Haye  you  got  those  papers  wUh  you  that  Applegate 
signed?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 

Q.  Where  are  they?  A.  They  are  in  the  possession  of  Captain 
ICeakim;  I  belieye  I  gave  them  to  him. 

Q  Now,  Mr.  Plannery,  before  I  saw  you  I  he«ird  that  you 
were  a  respectable  member  of  the  profession,  a  young  lawyer, 
uid  while  we  all  recognize  the  devotion  of  a  lawyer  to  hiiC 
client — ^and  you  are  a  younger  man  than  any  of  us  around  here 
—yet  I  have  confidence  that  you  will  tell  the  truth  in  this  mat- 
ter; now,  Mr.  Plannery,  will  you  tell  us  how  you  first  became 
employed  in  this  matter?  A.  I  became  acquainted  with  Cap- 
tain Meakim  several  years  ago  owing  to  my  residence  in  Har- 
lem; one  day  he  met  me  on  the  street  after  certain  testimony 
here  against  him  and  asked  me  if  I  would  look  after  his 
interests. 

Q.  After  Applegate  testified?  A.  Yes,  I  tliink  so;  ho  said 
if  anything  wfis  necessary  to  protect  his  interest,  lo  look 
after  it;  I  said  that  I  would;  and  that  was  all  that  was 
said;  one  night  at  my  house  I  received  a  note  from  Captain 
Meakim  asking  me  to  call  at  the  station-house:  T  did  so,  and 
he  said  that  the  wife  of  Mr.  Applegate  bad  come  to 
him  saying  that  her  husband  had  told  her  that  the  testimony 
was  false  and  she  would  have  that  fixed;  she  was  there  and  T 
took  her  affidavit  to  that  effect;  simply  drew  it  up  while  T  was 
there  with  a  stenographer. 

Q.  You  took  this  lady's  affidavit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  It  was  a  3'oung  girl,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  took  her  affidavit  through  a  stenographer?    A.  Yes; 
it  was  written  out  by  me;  I  took  a  stenographer  with  me,  think- 
ing it  would  be  better:  the  stenographer  took  it  down  and  then 
dictated  it  to  me. 

Q.  Now,  who  was  the  stenographer?    A.  His  name  was  Clar- 
ence Bonynge,  and  I  think  his  office  is  No.  .35  Wall  street. 

Q.  Now,  when  Mr.  T^onynge  took  tlie  statcMixmt  from  this  young 

woman  that  called  herself  Mrs.  Applegate,  did  he  transcribe 

it  then?   'A.  No;  he  dictated  it  to  me  after  having  taken  it  down. 

Q.  He  dictated  it  from  his  notes?    A.  Yes;  we  thought  of 

having  it  written  out  with  a  typewriter,  but  found  it  impossible. 


<^  W^a  thm  jona^  womaa  prese&t  while  he  dictated  it  to 

^  And  yofi  wTotis  it  out  in.  liMi^hAiid?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

^•l,  Afre?  ir  waj»  wrtrreiL  out  did  joa  read  it  to  her?  A.  Yei; 
I  piati  i:  lo  Iier. 

fl.  Aiui  «£itr  at:rnrii  rhe  ajdhiam?    A.  Ye& 

Q,  Now.  wher*^  is  dial  AAdarit?  A.  That  is  in  the  posseaaos 
of  Oapcun  Me:>kfm.  ur  w:u:  I  fskre  ic  to  him. 

Q.  Afrer  joa  soc  the  aflidaTit  from  this  young  woman  whit 
next  did  yoa  do  in  reladon  to  the  matter?  A.  The  same  even- 
ing after  that  wa;»  done  Captain  Meakim  t<rid  me  he  wai 
informed  that  Appiegate  was  wOIing  to  retract  his  testimony 
against  him  and  w^ms  in  Hoboken;  I  don't  think  he  said  whoo 
h*-  h;i'I  ^-^-t-n  :nf»»rni-i!  by  rh^o.  }*nr  lold  nie  where  to  go;  I  met 
a  man  n;im«rd  WiLson  with  whom  I  w«it  to  Hoboken. 

«2-  Whtrr»=-  ilM  joa  m«?^c  Wilson?  A.  It  was  either  at  tlie 
station-hoo^e  or  on  the  street. 

Q.  How  did  voQ  oome  to  meet  Wilson?  A.  CaptaiD  Meal^uD 
told  me  where  I  «.-oald  meet  bim. 

Q.  Did  TOO  know  Wilson  before  that?  A.  No;  had  nerer 
seen  him. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Meakim  des^Tibe  Wilson's  appearance  to  roo? 
A.  No:  I  think  he  pointed  him  oot  to  me. 

Q.  Did  be  tell  yon  that  Meakim  was  a  man  in  whom  yoo  coiU 
repose  confidence?    A.  Yoo  mean  did  Wilson  tell  me  so? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  No:  he  told  me  frankly  that  he  thought  hewM 
a  crimiDal,  or  was  a  criminal. 

Q.  He  was  to  go  with  yoa  to  this  place  in  Hobokea?    A.  !«*• 

Q.  Do  yoa  remember  the  place?  A.  I  think  it  was  Mger*^ 
Hotel :  I  never  had  \yeen  in  lloboken  before,  except  the  nil- 
wav  station. 

Q.  The  only  person  that  accompanied  yoa  was  this  man  Wil- 
son? A.  And  afterward  we  met  a  man  named  Ryan;  I  dida't 
know  him  before. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  Ryan?  A.  I  think  on  the  elentrf 
niilway  station. 

Q.  At  Hoboken?    A.  No,  in  New  York. 

Q.  At  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street?  A.  !»  ' 
think  so. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  Ryan  before,  did  yon?  A.  No,  I  Deftf 
met  him  before;   never  heard  of  him. 
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Q.  Did  Wilson  recognize  Ryan?  A.  Yes,  I  think  they  recog- 
nized one  another. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  then  that  Ryan  was  to  be  one  of  the 
party  and  was  engaged  in  the  business?  A.  No,  he  spoke  to 
me,  he  said  that  Applegate  was  willing  to  make  an  affidavit; 
that  he  knew  Applegate  and  so  forth;  and  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  You  being  a  lawyer  careful  of  the  interests  of  your 
client,  of  course  you  were  also  careful  as  to  the  society  that  you 
were  going  in  in  regard  to  this  delicate  business? 

Q.  When  you  saw  this  strange  man  Ryan  there,  did  it  not 
arouse  your  curiosity  as  to  who  he  was?  A.  Yes;  I  thought 
he  was  one  of  the  same  party;  I  didn't  inquire;  I  didn't  care 
to  inquire;  I  had  a  certain  delicacy  about  it;  I  was  there  to  take 
an  affidavit,  and  that  was  all. 

Q.  You  took  it  for  granted  that  he  belonged  to  tlie  same 
party,  the  same  element?    A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Of  course  you  were  a  notary  public?    A.  No,  I  am  not. 

Q.  But  your  purpose  was  to  have  this  affidavit  sworn  to  by 
Applegate?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  voyage  over  to  Jersey,  what  conversation  took 
place  between  yourself  and  these  two  men,  Wilson  and  Ryan? 
A.  Not  very  much,  except  they  told  me  that  Api)legate's  testi- 
mony was  false,  that  he  had  so  stated,  and  was  willing  to 
retract  it;  I  didn't  have  very  much  conversation  with  them, 
I  didn't  care  to;  I  didn't  know  them. 

Q.  These  men  Wilson  and  Ryan  brought  you  to  this  hotel? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  know  the  way?  A.  Yes,  I  think  they  did; 
I  am  not  certain  whether  or  not  they  inquired  the  way  there; 
I  had  never  been  there  before?. 

Q.  W'hen  you  went  to  Meyer's  Hotel  in  company  with  these 
two  men  whom  did  you  see  there?  A.  There  were  a  number  of 
men  there,  but  I  don't  recollect  any  of  them;  there  were 
several  men  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  cafe  I  think  as  I  went 
there  that  these  men  whom  T  went  with  no<lded  to. 

(J.  Did  these  men  introdme  you  to  any  persons  there?  A. 
1  dont  recollect,  they  may  have*;  I  think  they  did  after  the 
affidavit  was  taken,  after  we  were  waiting  for  the  boat. 

Q.  Introduced  you  to  men  drinking  in  the  cafe?  A.  Yes,  I 
think  so. 

L.  542 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  the  men  to  whom 
you  were  introduced?  A.  I  think  the  name  of  one  man  wa» 
Jones;  1  am  not  certain. 

(2.  Parmeley  Jones?    A.  It  might  have  been. 

(i.  Does  that  strike  you  as  familiar?  A.  It  struck  me  at 
the  time  as  being  a  name  I  had  read  about,  but  I  didn't  remem 
ber  whether  it  was  Jones  or  not;  he  was  an  old  man. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  any  other  man  you  were 
introduced  to  by  these  persons  who  were  with  you?  A.  No,  I 
don't  recollect. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  see  Applegate  in  Meyer's  Hotel?  A. 
He  was  standing  in  front  of  the  hotel  when  I  reached  there 
I  think. 

Q.  Who  accosted  him?  A.  One  of  the  men  with  whom  I  wa«: 
I   don't   recollect  which. 

(2.  Either  Wilson  or  Ryan?    A.  Yes,  perhaps  both. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  was  said?  A.  Nothing  was  said  that 
I  recollect  then;  they  left  me  sitting  at  the  table  with  Apple^ 
gate  and  engaged  the  room  I  think  at  the  office;  then  I  went  up 
with  Applegate  and  Wilson,  I  think  it  was,  to  the  room;  Wil 
son  said  then,  this  is  Captain  Meakim's  counsel,  he  wants  von 
to  make  an  affidavit,  and  I  don't  think  you  want  me  here  any 
farther;  then  he  left  the  room. 

Q.  Wilson   left   the   room?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Left  you   and   Applegate  alone?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  took  place  between  yourself  and  Applegate  there? 
A.  We  had  quite  a  conversation;  I  told  him  that  I  was  very 
friendly  to  Captain  Meakim,  had  known  him  for  a  lona:  tw. 
that  Captain  Meakim  had  told  me  that  the  testimony  that  he 
had  taken  money  or  anything  of  that  kind,  any  bribes,  was 
absolutely  false;  that  anything  of  that  kind  that  had  heea 
said  I  believed  was  a  great  wrong  to  Captain  Meakim,  and  that 
he  should  take  some  way  to  clear  it;  he  said  at  first,  "Well  it 
is  true,  m^'  testimony  is  true." 

Q.  Applegate  said  so?    A.  Applegate  said  that  part  of  it  wa* 
true;  I  then  cross-examined  him,  as  you  might  on  a  trial  for  a 
long  while,  and  finally  ho  said  the  whole  matter  of  it  is  the  testi- 
mony that  I  had  given  money  to  Captain  Meakim  was  fabe. 
Q.  That   was   after   your   cross-examination?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  I  would  suggest  the  committee  to  employ  you  Mr.  Flanneiy? 
A.  Then    I   drew    up   an    affidavit    on  some   paper   I  got  i* 
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the  hotel  office  which  coiitradioted  —  I  bad  u  newspaper 
account  of  his  testimony,  and  it  conti*adicted  a  good  deal  of  his 
testimony;  some  parts  of  it;  specific  portions  of  it;  then  I  told  one 
of  these  men,  I  forget  which  it  was,  to  get  a  New  Jereey  notary; 
something  of  the  kind;  and  they  hunted  up  some  justice  of  the 
peace^  whose  name  was  Seymour;  and  he  came  in;  I  explained 
the  parx>ose  of  taking  the  testimony  to  Mr.  Seymour,  and  the 
taking  of  the  affidavit,  and  he  read,  I  think  he  read  it  then  to 
the  witness,  and  explained  to  him  the  penalty  'of  perjury  In 
New  Jersey;  that  a  man  could  be  indicted  for  it,  and  asked  him  if 
it  was  true;  he  said  it  was,  and  signed  it;  and  Mr.  Seymour  took 
his  affidayit  and  we  went  to  Seymour's  office,  where  he  put  nis 
seal  on  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  you  ha<l  a  newspaper  article;  how  did  you 
come  to  have  a  newspaper  article  with  you?  A.  With  the  tes- 
timony in? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  got  it  after  Captain  Meakim  had  asked  m(;  to 
look  after  his  interest  in  anything  that  came  up. 

Q.  Did  you  cut  it  out?  A.  No;  I  think  I  got  the  newspaper 
whole. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Meakim  request  you  to  do  so?  A.  No;  I  kept 
it  for  my  own  purpose;  I  kept  any  reference  that  I  saw  iu  the 
newspaper  for  the  purpose  of  reference. 

Q.  When  you  took  the  newspaj)er  over  with  you  that  evening, 
you  say  you  drew  up  an  affidavit  contradicrting  the  statement 
Sn  the  paper?  A.  Some  parts,  yes;  those  wliicli  the  witness 
said  were  false;  some  of  it  he  said  was  true. 

Q.  And  you  drew  up  the  affidavit  in  conformity  with  what 
the  witness  told  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything:  sjiid  about  any  compensation  to  the 
witm»«s?  A.  No;  not  a  word  in  my  presence;  the  man,  Wilson, 
told  me  that  the  witness  would  loavo  tlie  country  after  he  made 
the  affidavit,  probably. 

Q.  In  the  witness's  ]>resonc(»?  A  No:  not  in  his  ])resenoe 
that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anythinjr  said  about  anything  to  be  paid  to 
the  witness?  A.  No;  not  in  my  presence;  T  told  the  witness  T 
did  not  want  his  affidavit  unless  it  was  true;  he  offered  to  make 
the  affidavit,  as  1  recollect  it. 

Q.  He  made  that  offer  of  his  own  motion?  A.  Yes,  sir;  as  I 
recollect  it;  even  although  it  was  false. 
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By  Senator  Lexow:  ' 

Q.  Do  jou  mean  to  say  he  said  it  did  not  make  any  difference 
to  him  whether  it  was  true  or  false?  A.  Not  at  that  time;  be 
said  he  would  make  an  affidavit;  I  said  I  didn't  want  it  onlenit 
was  true;  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  said  in  substance  my 
testimony  was  false;  that  part  relating  to  money  handed  by  him 
to  Captain  Meakim.  > 

Q.  You  mean  for  us  to  imply  from  that  that  at  first  he  inmsted 
that  the  testimony  he  had  given,  with  reference  to  paying  money 
to  Meakim,  was  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  only  as  the  result  of  a  long  cross-examination 
by  you  that  he  finally  admitted  that  that  statement  was  uot 
true?    A.  Yes,  sir;  after  a  long  discussion  in  cross-examination. 

Q.  What  pai'ticular  kind  of  persuasion  was  there  contained 
in  your  questions  that  finally  induced  the  witness  to  change  his 
opinion?  A.  I  said  to  him  that  he  personally  could  never  hare 
been  intrusted  with  the  payment  of  any  money;  that  he  was  only 
a  boy. 

Q.  You  argued  with  him?    A.  To  show  that  it  was  false. 

Q.  That  it  was  impossible?    A.  Not  that  it  was  impossible. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  His  first  statement  to  you  was  that  his  testimony  was  true? 
A.  Yes;  at  the  very  first. 

Q.  Before  he  fell  under  the  magic  influence  of  your  skillfjl 
cross-examination?    A.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  is  a  fair  question. 

Q.  You  changed  him  in  your  cross-examination?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  hypnotized  him?  A.  No;  he  admitted  that  portions 
of  his  testimonv  was  false. 

Q.  You  met  a  man  for  the  first  time  in  your  life  and  he  i^aine 
and  said  my  evidence  was  true?     A.  Part  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  .Vft(*r  your  py.schologieal  manipulation  of  him  you  got 
bim  to  sign  an  affidavit  saying  that  it  was  false?  A.  Ye^ 
portions  of  it,  not  all  of  it. 

Q.  The  portions  that  you  wanted  him  to  say  were  false?  A. 
No,  not  all  of  them. 

Q.  You  are  skillful  enough  not  to  have  him  do  the  thing  too 
much?    A.  Some  portions  of  it  he  said  was  true. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  part  of  your  duty  as  a  sworn  oficer 
of  the  court  where  you  meet  a  witness  or  a  persom,  a  stranger  t» 
you,  not  in  this  State,  and  in  a  matter  out  of  court  irtm  tpl 
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you  that  his  evidence  was  true —  did  you  think  it  part  of  your 
duty  to  endeavor  to  make  him  contradict  himself  in  a  private 
room  in  a  hotel  in  company  with  two  thieves?    A.  There  was 

nobody  else  there. 
Q.  But  the  thieves  were  outside  the  door?    A.  No,  they  were 

not 
Q.  You  had  gone  in  company  with  men  whom  you  knew  to 

be  criminals?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Y'ou,  as  a  lawyer,  a  sworn  officer  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
sent  by  a  police  captain  upon  a  mission  to  obtain  an  affidavit, 
and  he  sends  with  you  as  your  guide  a  man  whom  he  described 
to  you  as  a  criminal,  and  then  you  meet  another  one  of  the  same 
gang,  another  criminal,  and  you  went  in  company  with  these 
two  criminals  to  meet  this  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  you  who 
tells  you  his  evidence  is  true  and  then  you  go  to  work  and  try 
to  make  him  contradict  himself,  to  make  a  statement  that  it  was 
not  true — ^now,  is  that  not  the  course  of  action?  A.  That  was 
substantially,  yes;  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  however,  that  I 
did  not  at  any  time  believe  his  testimony. 

Q.  I  will  later  on?  A.  There  were  many  circumstances  which 
indicated  that  the  witness's  testimony  in  that  respect  was 
false;  I  had  the  affidavit  of  his  wife  which  stated  that  his 
testimony  was  false. 

By  Senator  Lexow: 

Q.  You  believed  that  the  end  justified  the  means,  that  is 
about  the  situation?    A.  You  mean  that  I — 

Q.  You  believed  that  the  ends  that  you  had  in  view  justified 
the  means  that  you  adopted?  A.  Well,  I  believed  that  cross- 
examination  was  certainly  correct  where  a  witness's  testimony 
was  false,  in  my  opinion,  where  I  had  an  affidavit  which 
contradicted  him. 

By  Mr.  GoflP: 

Q.  You  say  false  in  your  opinion — what  do  you  know  about 
the  green  goods  business?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Why  do  you  express  an  opinion  about  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  this  man's  tetimony?  A.  That  is  his  testimony  in  respect 
to  payment  of  money  to  Meakira. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  about  it,  your  name  was  not  brought 
in?  A.  My  opinion  was  based  on  the  statement  of  Captain 
Meakim  and  the  affidavit  of  Applegate's  wife. 
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Q.  His  wife^  the  woman  that  made  the  affidavit  was  not  lii 
wife  at  the  time  he  gave  his  testimonj,  nor  was  she  a  witne«, 
nor  was  she  in  couil?  A.  She  said  she  was;  she  said  she  yu 
with  him  the  night  that  he  gave  his  testimony. 

Q.  I  said  she  was  not  here  in  court,  or  a  witness;  now,  yuuu 
a  lawyer  took  an  affidavit  from  a  woman  that  had  not  beta  t 
witness,  nor  had  not  heard  the  testimony;  you  based  your  o|»m- 
ion  upon  that  affidavit  and  upon  the  statements  made  by  tliii 
implicated  police  captain  ?  A.  The  statement  in  the  affida>it  of 
the  wife  was  that  her  husband  had  told  her  on  the  night  of  hii 
testimony  that  it  was  all  false,  that  he  was  carried  away  by  the 
idea  of  the  thing,  that  he  did  not  kaiow  exactly  what  he  was  sa?- 
ing;  the  affidavit  of  course  you  can  see. 

Q.  When  was  it,  either  before  or  after  the  affidavit,  thatBjHA 
told  you  this  man  would  leave  the  country,  that  Appleg:ite 
would  leave  the  country?    A.  It  was  afterward,  as  I  recollect  it, 

Q.  Wasn't  there  something  said  before  it?  A.  Kot  that  1 
recollect,  there  may  have  been. 

Q.  Will  you  sweai*  there  was  nothing  said  before  it  aboat  ' 
his   leaving  the   country?     A.  I   will   try   and   recollect— ik^ 
because  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  You  will  not  swear  that  there  was  not  something  said 
about  his  leaving  the  country  before  the  affidavit  was  tai:en? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  Ivnow  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  it  was  couveriied 
over  by  yourself  and  Meakim  that  this  man  was  to  be  paid  to 
leave  the  country,  to  make  this  affidavit?  A.  No,  sir,  certainir 
not. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  Meakim  did  not  say  anything  to  you? 
A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  Ryan  here  and  Wilson  did  not 
talk  about  it  on  the  way  going  over?    A.  Not  that  I  recollect 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  No,  not  about  giving 
him  any  money. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  Kyan  and  Wilson  did  not  talk  ab«>at 
to  you  giving  him  money  before  you  went  over  to  Hobokeo?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it,  and  I  certainly  wouM 
recollect  it. 

Q.  You  swear  because  you  have  no  recollection?    A.  Y<*i*. 

Q.  Now,  T  ask  you  as  a  fact  were  you  not  made  aware  thai 
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this  man  was  to  get  so  mach  money  if  he  signed  this  affidavit? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  he  was  to  get  the  money  —  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  hear  anything  at  all  abont  it?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
abont  his  getting  any  money  for  making  the  affidavit 

Q.  After  you  got  this  affidavit  signed  before  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  what  did  you  do  next?  A.  I  then  waited  for  the  boat  and 
went  home. 

,Q.  Who  was  with  you?  A.  I  think  Wilson  went  over  and 
Ryan. 

Q.  Did  they  talk  with  you  on  the  way  home  about  it?  A.  No; 
we  didn't  say  very  much  on  the  way  home;  I  had  never  seen 
them  the  affidavit;  they  both  read  it  going  over  in  the  ferry  boat. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  you  had  the  affidavit?  A.  Yes;  I  showed 
them  the  affidavit,  they  both  read  it  going  over  in  the  ferry  boat 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  show  it  to  them?  A.  They  asked  me 
to  allow  them  to  see  it 

Q.  What  was  their  comment?  A.  They  said  they  thought 
it  was  right 

Q.  And  when  you  went  home,  how  shortly  after  did  you  see 
Captain  Meakim?  A.  I  went  home  and  I  did  not  see  him  again 
until,  I  think,  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  he  came  down 
to  my  office  to  get  the  affidavits. 

Q.  Then  did  he  ask  you  to  narrate  how  you  procured  the  affi- 
davit? A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not;  I  think  I  told  him  what  difficulty 
I  had  had  in  getting  the  one  affidavit 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Captain  Meakim  that  the  first  thing  that 
Applegate  said  to  you  was  that  his  evidence  before  this  com- 
mittee was  true?   A.  I  think  I  did,  yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  that  Captain  Meakim  paid  you  a 
high  compliment  as  to  your  cleverness  in  getting  him  to  sign 
an  affidavit  contradicting  that  testimony?  A.  He  said  he 
thought  it  was  creditable  to  me,  scMuething  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  he  not  use  the  word  "  clever?  "  A.  No;  I  don't  think 
he  used  the  word  "  clever." 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  that  you  got  around  him  cleverly?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  words  to  that  effect?    A.  No;  he  did  not 

Q.  He  said  it  was  creditable  to  you?  A.  He  was  pleased,  yes; 
he  said  he  thought  it  was  good  work,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  did  he  sav  he  wanted  to  use  that  for?    A.  He  said 
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he  wanted  to  use  it  so  that  in  case  Appiegate  should  testifj 
against  him  he  could  contradict  him. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  Appiegate  would  never  testify  against  hiil 
A.  No;  he  said  he  thought  he  would  not. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  that  the  chances  were  that  Appiegate  wcoU 
never  appear  before  a  court  of  this  State?  A.  After  the  ifi 
davit  was  made. 

Q.  He  said  that  it  was  likely  that  Appiegate  would  Lt^t 
appear  before  this  connnittee;  or  before  the  police  comuiisiw 
era,  did  he  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  he  could  have  Applegate^s  affidavit  to  show  up  i 
the  newspapers  in  case  they  attacked  him  about  it?  A.  No;  I 
got  the  affidavit  in  order  to  prevent  that  if  possible;  in  order  i 
prevent  that  testimony;  after  we  got  the  affidavit  we  thongl 
because  we  had  it  Appiegate  would  not  appear  to  contradict  i 

Q.  And  you  gave  him  newspapers?  A.  Yes;  I  gave  tht^m  i 
him. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  a  fee  for  your  services?    A.  Xo,« 

Q.  Have  you  ever  rendered  a  bill?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  an  entry  of  charge?  A.  No;  I  did  m»i 
because  I  rather  did  the  thing  for  Captain  Meakini  out  of  friem 
liness. 

Q.  You  did  it  on  the  ground  of  friendship?    A.  Yes;  I  luin^ 
did  expect  to  be  paid,  but  I  never  spoke  to  him  about  it:  tli' 
only  thing  I  asked  him  to  pay  was  the  stenographer's  Inll. 

Q.  And  he  paid  the  stenographer's  bill?    A.  Yes;  he  «ai«l  W 
wanted  to  make  any  charge  I  could  do  so. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  made  any  charge  yet?     A.  No. 

Q.  He  paid  the  stenographer's  bill,  you  say?     A.  Yes. 

Williaui  Appiegate  recalled,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Wi.  t 
follows: 

Q.  You  have  heard  Flannery-s  testimony?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  Mr.  Flannery  about  auv  uimif 
or  any  consideration  to  be  paid  to  3'ou,  as  signing  this  ]>a|Hri 
A.  Mr.  Flannery  told  me  himself  in  person  that  if  I  sigm^l  tlioJ 
papers  I  would  be  well  rewarded;  and  Wilson  was  there  at  rt 
time  that  Flannery  told  me  so  in  the  room. 

Q.  Mr.  Flannery  has  testified  that  when  he  first  met  juu  i 
the  room  you  said  your  evidence  was  true?  A.  I  did,  and  stm 
to  it  upstairs;  the  same  thing. 
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Q.  He  said  he  took  a  newspaper  out  of  his  pocket  nud  he 
endeavored  to  have  you  contradict  yourself;  to  contradict  the 
statements  that  you  made  here  before  the  conimittee?  A.  If 
he  took  any  newspaper  out  I  didn't  see  it. 

Q.  Did  he  draw  up  an  affidavit  in  your  presence?  A.  No,  sir; 
be  had  some  paper  there  and  wrote  down  two  or  three  things 
which  took  him  about  five  minutes,  and  told  me  that  if  I  would 
sign  those  papers  that  is  all  I  would  have  to  do;  and  Wilson 
was  there  and  said,  as  soon  as  these  papers  are  turned  over  to 
Meakim  you  will  get  your  money;  as  soon  as  he  sees  your  name 
signed  to  them. 

Q.  And  did  you  get  your  money?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  next  day  I 
got  tlOO. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you?  A.  Jimmy  Wilson,  Ed  Parmeley  jjjave 
it  to  him;  and  they  told  me  to  go  to  Brokaw's  and  rig  uiysolf 
ont  and  then  go  to  Hoboken. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Brokaw's,  the  clothiers  in  New  York?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
an  overcoat 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  salesman  of  whom  you 
bought  the  overcoat,  or  anything  about  it?  A.  I  don't  know  his 
name;  he  is  a  gentleman  with  a  cast  in  his  eye;  that  is  all  I 
remember. 

Q.  How  much  did  yon  pay  for  it?  A.  I  paid  ?23  for  the  suk 
and  |25  for  the  overcoat. 

Q.  Is  that  the  suit  of  clothes  vou  have  on  vou?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  overcoat?  A.  Over  in  the  office;  it  is  np 
on  the  T^'enty-second  street  office. 

Q.  Is  the  mark  of  the  clothing-house  on  your  coat?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

(The  witness  exhibits  the  mark  of  the  clothing-houso  at  the 
bark  of  the  coat.) 

Tlie  witness  (resuming). —  Ft  is  also  on  the  overcoat, 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Flannery  has  testified  that  he  cross-exam ine<l 
you,  is  that  so?  A.  I  don't  know  how  he  cross-exam in(»d  mo: 
everything  he  said  was  for  me  to  help  Meakim  along.  b<?cause 
he  was  a  friend  of  his;  T  don't  think  I  would  let  a  man  liko  him 
cross-examine  me  there. 

Q.  He  says  that  a  justice  of  the  peace  told  you  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  perjury,  was  that  tr  Mr. 

L.  543 
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Q.  Did  you  go  before  a  justice  of  the  peace?  A.  He  wu 
brought  up  in  the  room,  they  were  all  drinking  down  in  Ike 
bai'-room,  and  he  was  brought  up;  Flannery  used  to  go  ootiB 
the  hall  every  few  minutes  and  come  and  ask  me  another  qvo- 
tion;  and  nothing  in  regard  to  asking  about  the  truth,  and  to 
he  said  your  wife  signed  an  affidavit,  trying  to  scare  me^  and  I 
said  if  she  did  she  lied. 

Q.  Did  you  read  what  was  in  the  affidavit?  A.  No,  sir;  I  dH 
not,  I  didn't  get  a  chance. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  a  statement  exonerating  Meakim?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  charges  you  had  made  against  him?  A.  Eto- 
nery  himself  and  Wilson  told  me  they  did  not  give  a  damn  wlat 
I  rapped  against,  what  I  done  against  the  other  officers  as  kif 
as  I  signed  those  papers  and  saved  Captain  Meakim;  thafs 
the  very  words  Wilson  told  me. 

Q.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  you  were  willing  to  ago 
this  paper  and  this  further  statement  by  Mr.  Flannery  in  €0i- 
sideration  of  your  getting  $200?  A.  Yes,  and  getting  more; » 
the  future  I  was  promised  a  position  in  Jersey  at  |20  a  weet 

Q.  Mr.  Flannery  states  to  me  here  that  that  is  true?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  a  position  was  promised  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Joseph  Flannery — Not  at  the  same  time,  as  I  recollect 
it;  but  I  think  it  was  after  the  affidavit  was  made  I  said  Mr. 
Applegate,  Mr.  Ryan,  I  think  it  was,  would  help  him  to  get  i 
position. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  from  these  parties  after  you  signed  tto 
paper  that  night?  A.  They  were  to  meet  me  the  next  monuBg 
at  11  o'clock,  Wilson,  Ryan,  McGuire  and  Eddy  Parmelej,  to 
fact,  Eddy  Parmeley  stayed  with  me  at  the  hotel  that  ni^ 
he  had  the  next  room  to  me;  he  and  I  got  up  the  next  mofi- 
ing  and  at  about  11  o'clock  Ryan  came  in;  we  waited  there ttrf 
Wilson  came  about  1  o'clock,  and  McGuire  came  the  Biae 
time;  we  went  to  a  saloon  down  the  street  and  the  flOO  tiW 
counted  out  and  handed  to  me  by  Eddy  Parmeley;  Ryan  tt* 
Wilson  were  there  together. 

Q.  WTiere  was  the  second  hundred  given  you?    A.  That 
in  Taylor's  Hotel. 

Q.  How  many  days  after?    A.  About  five  or  six  davs after. 
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Michael  Rjau,  recalled  and  examined  by  Mr.  Gotf,  as 
follows: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  green  goods?  A.  I  deoliue 
to  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  dealings  with  green  goods  men? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  pretty  Jimmy  Wilson?  A.  I  know  a  man 
named  Wilson. 

Q.  A  thief?  A.  I  don't  know  what  his  vocation  is;  I  have 
never  seen  him  steal  anything. 

Q.  You  remember  the  night  you  met  Wilson  at  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-fifth  street  elevated  railroad  station?  A. 
I  remember  meeting  him  there  one  night;  I  was  up  around  there 
drinking  and  I  met  him. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  meet  him  there?    A.  I  was  there 
drinking. 
Q.  Where?    A.  I  was  drinking  in  the  hotel  on  the  comer. 
Q.  In  the  Hamilton?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  you  were  to  meet  Wilson  there?  A.  I  met  him 
tiiere. 

Q.  But  you  knew  you  were  to  meet  him?  A.  No,  I  didn't 
know  anything  of  the  kind;  I  was  standing  with  three  men 
talking  on  the  comer. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  you  were  to  meet  this  thief  and 
banco  man  at  the  station  that  night?    A.  No,  sir 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  you  were  to  go  with  him  to  Jersey?    A. 
I  never  knew  anything  about  it  until  he  asked  me. 
Q.  You  went  vdth  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  innocent  about  the  green  goods  business? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Even  as  to  your  innocence?      A.    1    decline    to    aujsw«»r 
anything  about  green  goods. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Jersey  you  were  present  in  the  room  with 
this  Applegate?    A.  I  met  him  in  the  bar-room. 

Q.  You   knew  what  he  w\i8  wanted   for,  did  you  not?     A. 
Wilson  told  me  he  was  going  to  make  an  affldavit;  that  is  all 
I  knew  about  it. 
Q.  Exonemting  Captain  Meakim?    A.  I  presume  so. 
Q.  Through  Mr.  Flannery  here,  a  lawyer?  A.  Yes;  T  presume 
that  is  what  he  went  there  for,  took  me  over  there  for. 

Q.  Dcm't  you  think  you  have  made  a  disgraceful  exhibition  of 
yourself  here  to-day?    A.  ▼  uiything  of  the  kind. 
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Q.  Have  you  got  any  thoughts  at  all  about  it?    A.  1  think  la 

H.  Don't  you  know  that  you  have  perjured  yourself  rl^ 
along?    A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not 

H.  Don't  you  know  that  you  have  been  engaged  in  the  pea 
goods  business  here  for  years  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  I 
decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  know  that  you  have  been  engaged  in  various  placei 
and  robbing  the  unfortunate  countrymen  who  came  on  here! 
A.  No,  sir^ 

Q.  And  that  you  have  lived  by  robbing?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  by  stealing  all  your  life?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  never  earned  an  honest  dollar 
iu  your  life?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  AVill  you  name  me  an  honest  dollar  that  you  ever  eanei 
in  your  life?  A.  I  decline  to  answer  the  question;  pe<^Ie  whs 
know  me  can  answer  that 

Q.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the  ground  thit 
it  would  disgrace  and  degrade  you — is  that  the  ground  opei 
which  you  refuse  to  answer  the  question?  A.  I  might  as  weB 
say  yes. 

Q.  That  you  never  did  earn  an  honest  dollar?  A.  People 
that  know  me  can  answer  that;  I  decline  to  answer  any  sock 
question. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  it  upon  the  ground  that  it  wosl^ 
degrade  you  or  disgrace  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  on  what  ground,  you  must  give  us  some  ground?  L 
Perhaps  I  have  earned  many  an  honest  dollar. 

(J.  Name  one  and  in  place?    A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Upon  what  ground?  A.  On  the  same  ground  tf  1 
answered  you  before. 

Q.  Upon  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  degrade  yon,  vi 
to  criminate  you  and  convict  you  of  a  crime?  A.  Yon  mayii 
well  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Officer  English,  this  gentleman  wants  to  see  J9^ 
I  believe  you  have  got  a  warrant 

Mr.  English. —  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

(The  witness  then  leaves  the  court-room  with  Officer  Englidfc) 

Charles  Harris  sworn. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  I  wish  you  to  warn  the  witness,  Mr.  Chaifntf 
that  if  he  attempts  to  leave  or  permit  any  person  to  tnft  vt 
him  that  he  will  go  to  jail  for  it 
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Senator  Lexow. —  You  understand  the  statement  made  t^ 
you  by  Mr.  Goff? 

The  Witness. —  I  do. 

Senator  Lexow. —  The  chairman  repeats  that  to  you  now. 

The  Witness. —  I  understood  it  last  Saturday. 

Senator  Lexow. —  You  understand  now  that  you  must  not 
allow  anybody  to  speak  to  you  with  reference  to  your  testimony? 

The  Witness. —  Y'es.  • 

Mr.  Ooff. —  I  have  a  witness  from  another  State,  and  I  wish 
to  get  through  with  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

John  Healey,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Goff, 
and  testifies  as  follows  : 

Q.  Tell  us  about  your  interesting  experience  when  you  kept 
a  museum  on  the  Bowery;  and  make  it  as  short  as  possible. 
A.  I  have  had  no  experience  to  tell  you. 

Q.  Haven't  you?    A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  We  will  see,  possibly  you  forget  it;  now,  you  have  made 
up  yonr  mind  to  deny  everything,  have  you  not?  A.  No,  I  don't 
think  I  have;  I  am  willing  to  answer  any  questions  you  wish 
to  ask  me,  truthfully. 

Q.  You  have  talked  with  people  about  your  experience  up 
there,  have  you  not?  A.  I  don't  remember  of  any  person  that  I 
have  talked  with  particularly. 

Q.  You  are  engaged  with  some  gentleman  in  business  now? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  talked  with  this  gentleman  about  your 
experience  while  you  kept  a  museum?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  Mr.  Comstock  went  in 
with  a  hatchet  and  chopped  up  your  figures  ?  A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Because  of  their  extreme  modesty?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know;  they  were  medical  figures;  I  saw  nothing  wrong  about 
it,  probably  he  did. 

Q.  I  am  not  blaming  you;  I  have  been  informed  that  you  are  a 
man  of  character,  a  man  of  truth;  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  you  and  I  want  to  see  if  the  reputation  I  have  heard  of  you 
will  be  borne  out;  now,  Captain  Williams  accompanied  Mr. 
C!om8tock,  did  he  not?  A.  I  couldn't  say;  I  was  not  in  the  city 
at  tiie  time;  I  don't  know  who  did  accompany  him. 

Q.  Were  you  not  informed  by  your  employes  that  Captain 
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Williams  was  with  Mr.  Comstock?  A.  I  don't  think  Capt; 
Williams  was. 

Q.  I  only  ask  you  if  you  were  so  informed?  A.  No;Iwaii 

Q.  At  the  time  that  your  figures  were  chopped  up,  there  v 
other  museums  in  the  Bowery  doing  a  light  business,  weretii 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  simply  exhibited  figures  illustrating  cefi 
anatomical  matters  of  the  human  body,  is  that  not  so?  A.  ^ 
sir. 

Q.  And  these  figures  had  been  prepared  with  great  c 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  considerable  expense  by  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  doctor,  I  believe,  in  the  preparation  or 
supervision  of  these  figures?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  expense  that  you  were  put  to?  A  V 
I  don't  know;  it  might  have  cost  me  a  couple  of  thousam 
dollars. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  that  your  best  recollection  that  it  was  about  that  w 
A.  It  has  been  some  time  ago. 

Q.  Is  it  about  tliat  sum?    A.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  About  what  time  did  that  occur?  A.  I  should  saj  it' 
28  years  ago. 

Q  And  how  long  have  you  run  that  business  there,  \ 
museum?    A.  Well,  I  had  been  there  probably  six  months 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  that  museum  at  the  time?  A 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Ward,  Joseph  Ward. 

Q.  Do  you  know  w  hat  business  Mr.  Ward  is  in  now?  A. 
Ward  is  in  my  employ  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is?  A.  Well,  he  is  in  the  f 
somewhere;  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly  where. 

Q.  Did  he  not  go  on  that  trip  south  down  to  the  Bermnd 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  on  that  trip?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  the  trip  I  have  reference  to,  do  you  not? 
Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  You  say  there  were  other  museums  there?  A.  I  teS 
there  were. 
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Q.  Engaged  in  the  same  business  —  they  were  not  interfered 
with?    A.  I  think  all  of  them  were  interfered  with  at  some  time. 

Q.  Were  they  all  closed  up?    A.  They  were  all  closed. 

(^  And  their  figures  taken?  A.  That  I  don't  know;  I  was 
absent  from  the  city  at  the  time;  I  believe  they  were  all  clof«ed; 
but  so<Hi  after  that  they  were  allowed  to  oi>en. 

Q.  Yoa  were  not  allowed  to  open?  A.  Well,  I  suppose  I  could 
luive  continnedy  but  I  didn't  wish  to  bother  any  more  about  it; 
my  collection  was  a  valuable  one  made  in  Paris,  and  I  thought 
it  was  a  very  unjust  way  to  treat  me;  I  was  paying  my  license 
and  rent,  and  I  just  closed  the  place  up  and  took  luy  thingK 
away. 

Q.  You  tiiought  you  were  engaged  in  a  jK^rfectly  lifgitimate 
business?    A.    I  considered  it  so. 

Q.  And  you  exhibited  these  figun.*s  i»repared  und^M-  exiiert 
medical  supervision?    A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  And  you  regarded  your  place  jii<t  a»  lawful  to  Ixf  oji^fued 
as  a  medical  museum?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  that  llie  public  had  a  right  to  ^o  in  there?    A.  Ven.  sir. 

Q.  And  yoa  practiced  no  deception  upon  the  people  who  went 
in  there?    A.  Xo,  sir, 

Q.  Yon  announced  what  your  exhibition  was.  and  you  charged 
so  moch  entrance  fee?    A.  Yes.  sii. 

Q.  And  you  asked  no  favors?    A.  Xo.  sir. 

Q.  Kct  there  were  favors  aski**!  cf  you'  A-  Xo:  nom^  wba:- 
<-ver. 

Q.  Was  there  fxer  any  rw^uest  made  upon  you?    A.  Xo.  sir. 

O.  At  no  time?    A-  Xo.  rir:  not  at  anv  time. 

Q.  At  no  time  in  the  city  of  Xew  York?    A-  Xo.  sir. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  «Iose  the  aquarium?  .\.  My  lea««e  ran 
nut. 

Q-  How  Ion?  were  you  at  the  aquarium?  A.  I  »as  at  the 
aouariom  one  v^rar. 

Ql  What  did  you  vi«t  Captain  WiJliamis  for  that  you  were  at 
the  aquarium?  A-  Tliat  if*  easily  explained:  I  was  a  strang*-r 
in  Xew  York:  I  f-ame  here  from  Boston:  I  hired  the  aquarium:  J 
pur  an  entertainment  in  there  and  I  violated  the  laws,  and  Cap- 
tain Williams  summoned  me  before  IduL 

Q.  That  was  the  se^*c»nd  time  you  n^re  in  Xew  York :  you  had 
tieen  eiic;aged  in  the  museum  business  on  the  Bowery  1«pf4>r^  i Ls^t  ? 
A.  Xo.  rir:  after  that. 

%.  It  was  after  that?    A.  After  that 
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Q.  You  went  there  to  Captain  Williams  at  the  station-hoiue! 
A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  opened  at  the  aquariom  before  )Dt 
went  to  Captain  Williams?    A.  It  may  have  been  four  weekii. 

Q.  How  long  was  your  lease  at  the  aquarium?    A.  Onejetr. 

Q.  After  you  went  to  Captam  Williams,  what  was  the  rewill? 
A.  Captain  Williams  informed  me  that  I  had  a  saloon  con- 
nected with  the  entertainment,  and  that  there  was  a  door  goiig 
from  the  side  into  the  entertainment,  which  was  a  yiolatioDol 
the  lav^s  of  New  York;  I  said  to  him.  Captain,  I  am  sorry,  I » 
a  stranger  here,  but  the  door  shall  be  closed. 

Q.  Did  Sergeant  Price  see  you  after  that?  A.  No,  sir;  I  new 
had  any  conversation  with  Sergeant  Price. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him?    A.  I  have  seen  hinL 

Q.  Or  Detective  Price?    A.  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him?  A  None 
whatever. 

C>.  Will  you  swear  that  you  never  said  to  any  person  thatjoi 
had  to  pay  money  to  Price  after  you  had  visited  Captain  ^Vil- 
Hams?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will. 

Q.  That  is  positive?    A.  That  is  positive. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  any  other  business  in  New  York?  .1 
Yes;  I  have  been  in  the  medicine  business;  manufacturinjt 
medicine. 

Q.  W^hat  medicine?    A.  Different  kinds. 

Q.  You  ai*e  what  is  known  as  a  country  fakir?  A.  I  dont 
know,  Mr.  Goff,  as  that  is  the  rijjcht  way  to  talk  to  me. 

Q.  T  think  it  is?  A.  Do  you? 

Q.  Yes,  I  think  so?     A.  That  is  your  privilege. 

Q.  I  gave  you  an  opportunity  to  testify  like  a  man  in  ite 
way  that  I  know  you  are  if  you  tell  the  truth?  A.  Well,  laa 
telling  the  truth. 

(2.  And  I  know  that  you  are  not?    A.  Well,  I  am  very  son^ 

Q.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  a  personal  altercation^with  yoit 
A.  I  do  not  wish  to  sit  in  this  chair  and  be  insulted  by  you;  I 
propose  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  You  are  engaged  now  in  the  manufacture  of  a  fake 
medicine?    A.  I  don't  understand  any  such  term  as  that 

Q.  Called  the  Kickapoo  remedy?    A.  I  am  surprised— 

(I  Is  that  not  a  fact?    A.  No,  that  is  not  a  fact 
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Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Kickapoo 
medicine?    A.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Indian  Kickapoo  medicine?  A.  Yes;  is  there  anything 
wrong  about  that? 

Q.  And  you  send  around  through  the  country  about  30  shows? 
A.  Yes,  60. 

Q.  Fifty  shows?    A.  Yes. 

H  In  country  towns,  to  give  Indian  shows?  A.  New  Y'ork 
is  not  a  country  town;  I  have  had  them  here. 

Q.  To  give  Indian  shows  to  get  off  this  Kickapoo  medicine, 
is  that  not  so?    A.  That  is  a  fact 

Q.  And  you  hold  it  out  as  an  inducement  to  your  dupes  tliat 
this  medicine  ^^  ni.Hle  up  by  the  Kickio  »o  I'  d'ans,  do  you  not? 
A.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  right  way  to  talk. 

Q.  Don't  you?    A.  I  don't  wish  to  be  insulted. 

Q.  You  are  not  so  sensitive?  A.  Yes,  I  am,  and  I  wish  to  be 
talked  to  right 

Q.  A  man  like  you  keeping  a  medical  museum?  A.  I  see 
nothing  wrong  about  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  if  you  do  not  engage  in  sending  these  snows 
through  the  country  that  pretend  to  sell  medicine  discovered 
and  manufactured  by  the  Kickapoo  Indians?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  fake,  is  it  not?  A.  Well,  I  am  surprised  that 
a  man  of  your  intelligence — 

Q.  Isn't  it  false?  A.  I  don't  understand  any  kind  of  talk  like 
that 

By  Senator  Lexow: 
Q.  Is  it  true  or  false?    A.  It  is  false. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  rolling  up  a  splendid  fortune  in  your 
business?    A.  I  am  doing  very  well. 

Q.  And  you  have  recently  sent  down  on  organized  company  for 
the  pnrpose  of  selling  the  Kickapoo  Indian  medicine  down  to 
the  West  Indies?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where?  A.  I  sent  a  company  down  to  the  West  Indies, 
a  show  company. 

Q.  Advertising  the  Kickapoo  medicine  is  an  incident  of  that? 
A.  No,  sir. 

U  54i 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  are  not  going  to  advertise  ttat? 
A.  No,  sir.  f 

Q.  That  company  that  sailed  on  the  Jacent?    A,  !Jo,  rir,  I 
say  so. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  medicine?    A.  Nothing  ts 
do  with  the  Kickapoo  medicine. 

Q.  Or   any  other   medicine   you    manufacture?     A  Thit  1 
don't  know.  ' 

Q.  What  new  Indian  medicine  are  they  going  to  propagrit 
down  there?    A.  They  are  not  going  to  sell  Indian  medicht 

Q.  It  is  made  up  on  the  Indian  island  in  the  St  Lawmen 
that  medicine,  is  it  not?    A.  No,  sir.  j 

Q.  Is  not  that  where  the  factory  is;  among  the  KidafHj 
Indians?  A.  No,  sir;  we  have  a  place  at  Montreal,  one  li 
Chicago  and  one  in  New  Haven. 

Q.  And  that  is  where  the  Indian  medicines  are  manafactuRJ! 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  the  way  you  remember  the  time  that  you  converted  I 
church  in  New  York  into  a  theater?  A.  I  believe  I  did  try  H 
do  it 

Q.  That  was  an  old  church  near  the  Five  Points,  was  it  no(? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  were  not  allowtd  to  do  it?    A    No.  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  you  were  not  allowed  to  do  it?  A.  The  caf 
tain  of  police  in  that  district  said  the  neighborhood  wa«  W 
rough  and  he  didn't  think  we  would  be  able  to  get  along the« 

Q.  What  captain  was  it?    A.  I  disremember  his  name. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  in?  A.  I  should  say  it  would  h 
seven  years  ago. 

Q.  Were  you  visited  by  the  building  inspector?  A.  I  doi^ 
remember  that  they  were;  I  was  not  there  myself;  I  ba<li 
gentleman  in  charge  of  it.  ' 

Q.  Who  was  the  gentleman  —  Ward?    A.  I  think  it  wsw. 

Q.  Did  Ward  ever  report  to  you  that  he  had  ever  been  viiite 
by  the  building  inspectors  or  by  the  firemen?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  money  had  to  be  paid  or  w> 
demanded  before  you  could  open  that  theater?  A.  lliere  wi 
no  money  demanded  of  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?  A.  Of  course  I  have  heard  ni 
things. 

Q.  Demanded  of  your  men?    A.  No,  sir.  j 
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Q.  Who  was  it  demanded  of?    A.  I  have  read  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  church  that  you  tried  to  turn  into  a 
theatre?    A.  Not   from   me. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  it  waa  not  demanded  of  you  ?    A.  No^  sir. 

y.  Or  of  your  men?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  report  to  you  that  it  was  ever  demanded? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard. 

Q.  And  the  only  reason  that  you  could  not  open  the  theatre 
wajB  that  the  captain  told  you  the  neighborhood  was  too  rough? 
A.  Yes,  that  \<^as  the  case. 

Q.  You  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  trying  to  adapt  the 
bnilding  for  the  purposes  of  a  theatre?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  desisted  from  opening  the  theatre  after  the  cap- 
tain told  you  that  the  neighborhood  was  too  rough?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Five  Points  of  Industry  was  there  at  that  time  —  that 
building  was  there,  was  it  not?  A.  I  don't  think  it  was  in 
that  neighborhood;  if  I  recollect  it  right  it  was  off  in  this  vicin- 
ity somewhere. 

Q.  That  is  down  the  old  hook;  this  wh(»re  the  Five  Points  up 
here  is  is  Paradise  park?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  get  the  points  of  compass;  now,  Mr.  Healey, 
after  yon  spent  considerable  money  in  trying  to  convert  this 
building  used  as  a  church  into  a  theatre,  you  edsisted  and  you 
lost  your  money  simply  because  you  wore  told  that  the  neighbor- 
hood   was   too   rough?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you,  who  has  stated  hero,  that  you  were 
doing  a  legitimate  business  in  the  Bowery  desisted  from 
carrying  on  a  legitimate  business  at  the  Five  Points  seven  years 
ago  because  you  were  told  that  the  neighborhood  was  too  rough? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  mean  for  us  to  take  that  tt*8tiinony  as  true?  A. 
That  is  what  I  give  it  for. 

Q.  Would  the  intimation  to  you  by  a  police  captain  of  any  dis- 
trict in  the  city  that  the  neighborhood  was  too  rough  to  open  a 
theatre  in  cause  you  desist  from  opening  the  theatre  after  you 
had  spent  so  much  money?    A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  It  would?    A.  Yes. 

Q*  80  you  regard  the  word  of  a  police  captain  of  the  precinct 
as  the  law  of  the  land?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  *" 
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Q.  You  don't  want  to  have  your  traveling  show  companiei 
advertising  the  Kickapoo  medicine  an-ested,  do  yoo?  A.1 
wouldn't   care  to. 

Q.  It  would  cause  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  would  it  wt! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  break  up  your  sales  to  a  great  extent;  I  believe  ym 
sales  amount  to  nearly  |1,000,000  a  year?  A.  We  do  a  prettj 
good  business;  I  don't  know  the  exact  amount. 

Q.  I  give  you  that  as  a  result  of  your  year's  sales  of  the  Kicka- 
poo Indian  medicine;  did  it  not  reach  one  year  |1,000,000?  ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Near  to  that?    A.  Well,  three-quarters  of  that 

Q.  And  you  go  over  the  whole  country?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  these  country  exhibitions,  I  take  for  instance  the 
exhibition  that  took  place  up  at  Senator  Lexow's  home  in  Xyad. 
you  remember  (I  don't  know  that  you  were  present  there),  tbb 
exhibition  consists  of  singing  and  lectures  upon  the  miraculow 
qualities  and  proprieties  of  this  medicine?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  an  Indian,  one  of  the  Kickapoo  tribe?   A  Yci 

Q.  I  suppose  you  got  that  Indian  from  the  Bowery;  is  thatD(*t 
so?     A.  I  don't  consider  this  funnv. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  for  the  fact,  it  is  interesting?  A.  It  I:?  not 
the  truth. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  truth  yon  have  a  genuine  Kickapoo  Indian? 
A.  We  have  a  Kickapoo  Indian,  but  not  from  the  Bowery:  w* 
have  Sioux,  T^lackfoot,  ('reeves;  we  have  got  over  250  em|>I'\v«»d. 

Q.  All  to  represent  the  Kickapoo  tribe?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  result  of  all  this  is  to  sell  this  medicine?  A.  <^ 
course,  it  is  an  advertisement. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  want  to  run  foul  of  the  police  dt^part- 
ment  of  this  city  by  any  testimony  you  might  give?  A.  I  dont 
care  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  police  department;  I  want 
to  be  free  of  them. 

Q.  You  know  an  injury  to  the  buttons  in  one  town  is  an  iujnrj 
to  the  buttons  in  all  other  towns  —  you  recognize  that,  do  \*on 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  And  if  you  should  give  testimony  here  affecting  the  |H^to 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  you  as  an  intellij^ent 
experienced  man,  recognize  that  that  would  affect  yon  tiiroi#- 
out  all  the  towns  of  the  country?  A.  Mr.  Lexow,  I  cottkhrt 
speak  a  word  against  any  police  captain  or  officer  in  the  titj^ 
New  York,  because  I  don't  know  of  anything  against  ^* 
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Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that;  I  ask  you  as  an  enterprising,  intelli- 
gent man,  if  you  do  not  recognize  the  fact  that  if  you  did  give 
any  testimony  against  tiie  police  officials  of  New  York  that  it 
would  possibly  injure  your  business  throughout  the  country  with 
•ther  police  departments?  A.  I  don't  know;  that  might  possibly 
be  the  case. 

Q.  You  apprehend  that  as  a  danger,  do  you  not?  A.  I  never 
gave  it  a  thought. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  now?    A.  Tossibly  it  may  be  true. 

Mr.  GoflP. —  Is  Mr.  Moore  here? 

Mr.  Moore. —  Yes,  sir  ^ 

Mr.  GoflP. —  And  is  Mr.  Stephens  here?         ) 

Mr.  Stephens. —  Yes,  sir.  » 

Q.  Yon  want  to  get  to  New  Haven  in  a  hurry?  A.  I  thank 
you  any  time  you  will  dismiss  me. 

Q.  And  you  are  anxious  to  be  dismissed?  A.  You  can  examino^ 
me  as  long  as  you  please. 

Frank  G.  Moore  was  then  sworn. 

Senator  Lexow. —  You  understand  that  you  are  under  oath 
and  that  you  must  not  discuss  your  evidence  or  testimony  with 
an^'one  and  stay  here? 

Mr.  Moore. —  Yes,  sir.    • 

Frederick  Henry  Stephens  was  then  sworn. 

Senator  Lexow. —  You  understand  the  same  thing,  that  you 
are  now  under  oath,  and  that  you  must  not  talk  with  anvbodv 

7  •  ft  • 

with  reference  to  your  testimony. 
Mr.  Stephens. —  Yes,  sir. 

Charles  Harris,  having  been  already  duly  sworn,  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Goff,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Now,  Charley,  take  your  time  and  answer  the  questions 
slowly,  BO  that  the  Senators  will  understand  you;  you  have  just 
come  down  from  the  Erie  Penitentiary?  A.  Erie  County  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Q.  That  is  from  Buffalo?    A.  Buffalo. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Erie  Penitentiary?  A.  T 
was  sentenced  for  two  vears;  I  done  20  months  there. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  were  tried,  before  you  were  sentenced? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  under  trial  in  Ludlow  Street  Jail?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  convicted  of  a  crime  before?  A.  Not 
ezoept  getting  drunk. 


^  fiid  7«.  ^i/ixtL  mac  ^  ter  fguiii^  Aroak?    A.  To:  by  t    |« 

^  iLvm  Ii»^  fii  T^  pni?^  wemt  ymm.  m^  far?    A.  &■(  wft  wf 
Ue  tw  3iflMi:^itt  Sir  ftssi^ 


^^ 

^/,  Ia  ApriL  liM.  t&ar  va*  tie 
If.r-it^,  »^ji  fr  aot:  7<w  did  siac 
A.  I  ;^^  ^  r±ie  MA^ktMckood;  I  lav 

<|.  fr>i  h^  cuyv  Tr>q[  v^^^  azTa%Bcd  bcfwe  kiH^  as  £ur  as  joo 
ka//ir?    A^  Tea.  sr 

(^  11^  auimisiatered  jiutke  ta  jaa  bj  awMftag  joa  for  two 
fft//arL*  to  tlw&  Maad?    A.  Tea.  sr. 

</.  U'^<«  tikat  tike  ooIt  time  Toa  had  feeem  im  priaoa  before  thii 
Lndlow   i^r.r*;et  Jail   expenenee?    A.  Tea»   sr. 

<l,  Y(m  nerer  had  been  coaricted  of  the  crime  of  stealing 
or  doio^  aarthiDg  of  that  Idnd?    A.  No;  nerer  stole  anyUdiig. 

Ci^  Hie  worst  that  can  be  said  against  too  was  for  betng 
drnnk,  and  joa  wc^re  sent  to  the  Island  for  being  drank  and 
fi'ti^fr*U'r\y7    A.  Ve*. 

C/.  f>id  TOO  spend  the  fall  two  months  on  the  Island?  A. 
y^fs,  idr 

(i.  You  did  not  try  to  get  oat  before  voor  time  expired?   A- 
No;  I  didn't  try  tp  get  away  because  I  conid  do  two  or  three 
v<;ifn  and  J  rould  take  it  very  easy:  I  didn't  try  to  escape  out  of 
i)^f'  KrU'  [K'nitffntiary. 

il  r  didn't  ank  you  about  your  trying  to  escape  from  flic 
I»«TjJt^fntiary,  I  only  asked  you  if  you  tried  to  get  your  sentwice 
rr-rnittvd?    A.  I  tried  to  get  out  and  I  couldn't  get  out 

(I  How  did  you  try  to  get  out?  A.  By  sending  to  certalB 
p«Hfr»s,  but  llu*y  didn't  have  influence  enough  to  get  them  to 
v(»f\i)vv.  tho  fine  to  get  out. 

(I  That  is  about  the  penitentiary;  I  am  talking  about  flic 
ImI  tnd;  the  workhonso;  did  you  try  to  get  out  of  there  before  Am* 
two  months  expired?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  sick  at  the  time;  I 
trird  to  get  out  but  I  had  no  influence  to  get  out 

<>.  Tlio  fact  of  your  going  up  there  showed  that  you  dida't 
have  much  influence;  what  has  ])een  your  mode  of  life,  Charley? 
A.  Pluck. 
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Q.  At  what?  A.  I  worked  for  Dennis  &  Elias,  89  Park  place 
tor  some  time  time,  and  I  worked  for  Robinson  &  Kohler;  that 
Ma»  previous  to  my  wife's  demise. 

Q.  Previous  to  your  wife's  death?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  widower  now,  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir/ 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  come  to  New  York?  A. 
Where;  from  Buffalo? 

Q.  The  first  time  that  you  came  to  New  York?  A.  Seventeen 
years  ago. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  come  from?  A.  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  were  born?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  during  your  17  years  of  life  in  New  York,  you  have 
been  knocking  about?    A.  Knocking  about;  yes. 

Q.  Let  us  come  down  to  1892,  the  year  of  the  presidential 
election  —  did  you  register  with  the  intention  of  voting  that 
year?    A.  I  registered;  yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  register?  A.  I  registered  when  I  was  stay- 
ing at  180  Park  Row;  I  registered  there  under  ray  name  as 
Charles  Harris. 

Q.  That  is  your  right  name?    A.  My  right  name. 

Q.  And  you  registered  there  on  one  of  the  early  registration 
days  of  the  campaign?  A.  Early  registration  day;  I  think  it 
was  the  first  or  second  day. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  the  third  day  of  the  registi'ation; 
that  is  the  Friday?    A.  Friday;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  going  down  to  Oliver  street?  A.  No; 
Roosevelt  street? 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  to  Roosevelt  street? 
A.  Well,  a  party  said,  "  You  are  pretty  hard  up ; 
now,  I  can  give  you  a  chance  to  make  a  few  dollars;  go  and 
Ree  a  certain  party,  Jimmy  Divver,  and  you  will  be  fixed  all 
light,  and  they  will  give  yon  something  to  do,  and  yon  will  be 
well  protected." 

Q.  Who  said  this  to  yon?  A.  T  don't  know  the  party's  name; 
but  I  know  that  Los  Curtis  was  the  man  that  sent  me  across  the 
street  to  Diwer. 

Q.  That  was  said  to  yon  in  Chatham  Square;  was  it  not?  A. 
No:  Roosevelt  street. 

Q.  Ton  were  told  first  that  if  yon  wanted  to  make  a  few 
dollars  to  go  down  to  Roo.«ievolt  street?  A.  Yes,  sir:  I  was 
outside  of  Dan  Ronrke's  saloon,  180  Park  Row. 

Q.  That  is  Park  Row?    A.  Park  Row. 
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Q.  Don't  jou  remember  the  name  of  the  man  that  told  yoo 
that?    A.  :No. 

Q.  Who  was  he;  a  man  whom  you  had  met  in  a  lodging-honae? 
A.  Yes;  a  poor  unfortunate  like  myself. 

Q,  Did  you  do  what  he  told  you?    A.  I  did, 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  what  you  did,  after  he  told  you  —  this  was 
in  the  morning,  was  it  not?  A.  It  was  about  half  past  1  in  the 
afternoon. 

Q.  About  half-past  1  in  the  afternoon?    A.  Yes- 

Q.  Where  did  you  go?    A.  I  went  down  to  Roosevelt  street. 

(j.  Whom  did  you  meet  in  Roosevelt  street?  A.  I  see  Los 
Curtis. 

Q.  Did  anybody  go  with  you?  A.  I  went  alone;  there  was  a 
gang  going  back  and  forward  registering. 

Q.  Near  the  registry  place?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  met  Los  Curtis?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  Los  Curtis?  A.  He  kept  a  kind  of  dive  there; 
he  is  one  of  Diwer's  right  bowers. 

By  Senator  Lexow: 

Q.  What  Divver  do  yon  refer  to?  A.  Jimmy  Diwer,  now 
holding  a  position  in  the  Second  District  court;  civil  court 

Q.  He  is  there  yet?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  give  me  a  nice 
reception  the  day  after  I  came  down. 

Q.  We  will  come  to  that  later;  now,  have  you  seen  Los  Curtis 
since  you  have  come  down?  A.  No;  I  heard  he  was  out  with 
a  gun  looking  for  me. 

Q.  You  say  Los  Curtis  told  you  to  go  over  there?  A.  He 
says  there  is  your  man  now;  there  is  Jimmy  Diwer. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  Jimmy  Divver?    A.  I  knew  him;  yes. 

Q.  You  had  seen  him  before?    A.  Seen  him  before;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  what  Curtis  meant  when  he  said  there 
is  your  man;  there  is  Diwer?  A.  Yes;  snppoi^ed  to  go  over  and 
register  —  colonize. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  went  there  for  to  see  Divver?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  vou  sav  to  Divver  and  what  did  Diwer  sav  to 
you?  A.  1  didn't  say  much  to  him;  he  said,  "I  suppose  you  arc 
one  of  the  crowd;  take  this  name; "  and  he  handed  me  a  slip  of 
pa]»er. 

Q.  "I  suppose  you  are  one  of  the  crowd;  take  this  name? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  gave  you  a  slip  of  paper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  anything  written  on  that  Blip  of  paper?  A. 
The  name  of  Patrick  Byan. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  where  you  should  reglitiY 
from?    A.  Imperial  Hotel,  comer  of  Pearl  and  Park. 

Q.  This  paper  was  a  narrow  slip?  A.  A  narrow  slip;  It  was 
only  to  remember  the  name. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  where  to  register  as  Patrick  Ilyan?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  > 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  you  got  that;  did  you  go  and  regis- 
ter?   A.  I  did. 

Q.  Went  into  the  registration  place?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  inspffctors?  A.  1  doiiM;  I 
know  the  number  well;  I  knew,  the  number  irt  the  pliici;  wi'll, 
No.  27  Boosevelt  place. 

Q.  That  was  the  polling-place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  in  were  you  sworn?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  answers  yon  made?  A.  W#-ll,  I 
only  said  a  word  or  so;  it  was  a  pretty  well  nnitsmUxH]  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  if  yon  were  asked  wheth^rr  you  wirre  a 
naturalized  citizen  or  native  bom?    A.  Native  hfjtn^ 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Were  yon  asked  that  question?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  6off: 

Q.  As  Patrick  Byan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  gave  your  name  as  Patrick  Byan  at  tfa«  Imperial 
Hotel?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  name  was  put  down  on  tfa^  r^$ftf^?    A.  Y^rs^ 

Q.  And  yon  left?  A,  I  lett;  and  zU^nt  10  1^:^  ont  f/t  th^ 
registzmdoii  place  Dirr^  slipp^  m^  a  .V>^>>nt  pi^^. 

Q.  "SaWf  did  you  sKe  that  d/»e  to  orh^iT  m^m  b^d^  jf^rmU? 
A.  Oh,  7»;  tbej  w^re  jroinjr  down  tt^ir^  In  fp^u^n  all  d^y  loAf. 

Q.  Asd  did  yoQ  va  Ditt^t  lumd  mofi^  fo  otfM^  p^rsofui 
'baUkBm  j^nrvX^    A.  Hf:  ijkudfA  ft  to  a  hiadrtd  fh^tr^r, 

Q.  He  scMd  OS  th<^  viAfifmxVz  ud  <!d  *tl%  ^Mn^  fa  front  of 
the  retnstratfon  pUr*?    A.  Y^:  ^xW.t.x  ^'^^^  *a^  fro, 

Q.  It  wasi  tn  -ni#i«*r^/»!  •hinz  it.T.onr  *.'i^  o«vnTp4Wi^A  r-f  fh* 
Ioi^n^^h0)n30^^  ^ll  *r:i:i#i  Ch^rhjijn  ?*ciii?*  «ul  f';>rlr  Ko«s? 
A.  Y«;  efrfoafrrni: 

Bkrf?    A.  T^  Mr. 
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Q.  And  50  cents  a  head  was  the  price  paid?    A.  That  was 
about  the  average.  • 

Q.  After  you  got  your  50  cents  there  had  you  any  further 
experience  that  day?    A.  Not  that  day. 

Q.  That  was  Friday;  that  ended  your  experience  that  day? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  day,  Saturday?  A.  Saturday  I  was  stand- 
ing down  there  in  Park  Row,  and,  of  course,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  talk  in  the  lodging-house,  and  a  party  said  you  can  go 
again;  he  said,  Newton,  you  are  pretty  hard  up,  g^  to  Assem- 
blyman Callahan,  and  he  will  fix  you;  that  was  Michael  Calla- 
han, 12  Park  Row. 

Q.  He  also  kept  a  place  at  Chatham  Square?  A.  That  is  the 
place. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Callahan's?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Callahan?    A.  He  was  id^itified. 

Q.  How?  A.  I  see  parties  going  back  and  forth  there  from 
the  Doyer  street  entrance  of  his  saloon,  and  he  was  passing 
them  money,  and  they  were  going  from  certain  lodging-houses 
around  there  and  registering. 

Q.  And  you  took  that  an  identification  of  Callahan?    A.  Tea 

Q.  You  were  pretty  sure  of  your  man  then?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  approach  Callahan?  A.  I  stood  there;  he  said, 
I  suppose  you  aire  out  for  game;  you  can  go  and  make  a  few 
pennies. 

Q.  Make  a  few  pennies?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  Well,  I  said  I  might  as  well  be 
hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb. 

Q  What  was  done  then?  A.  Coming  back  Callahan  paid  me 
in  his  saloon. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  then?  A.  He  gave  me  a  name  in  a  little 
room  in  the  back  of  his  saloon  on  the  left  hand  side. 

Q.  How  did  he  give  you  the  name?  A.  Just  the  same  as  I 
had  before;  I  forget  the  name.  ' 

Q.  It  was  not  the  same  name?    A.  No;  no. 

Q.  Another  name?    A.  Another  name. 

Q.  He  gave  you  a  slip  of  paper  upon  which  a  name  was  writ- 
ten, is  that  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  to  register  from?  A.  The  Grand 
Central  lodging-house  there,  about  two  doors  from  his  saloon. 

Q.  Grand  Central  lodging-house;  did  you  go  and  register  in 
that  name?    A.  I  did. 
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Q.  Where  did  yoa  register?    A.  Next  to  Bamum's  clothing 
store;  I  believe  it  is  there. 

Q.  Next  to  Bamum's  clothing  store  in  Chatham  Square?    A. 
Yes,  sir 

Q.  That  was  the  registration  place?  A.  Registration  place 
that  year. 

Q.  And  jou  took  the  oath  there  the  same  as  jou  did  in  the 
other  registration  place?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  put  yourself  down  as  a  native  born  citizen  again? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  try  it  again?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  same  day?    A.  About  two  hours  afterward  I  went  up. 

Q.  After  you  registered  in  this  place  next  to  Bamum's  store 
did  you  see  Callahan?    A.  I  did;  he  paid  me 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  his  store?  A.  I  went  back  to  the  store 
and  he  paid  me  in  the  narrow  entrance  there  in  Doyer  street 

Q.  He  paid  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  give  you?  A.  A  dollar;  two  50-cent 
pieces. 

Q.  So  you  got  more  than  you  got  from  Diwer?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  try  it  again?  A.  Then  the  time  that  I  was  ar- 
rested I  went  up  to  141  Grand  street;  that  is  a  pool  place  there. 

Q.  Before  you  go  any  further,  tell  us  how  you  came  to  go  to 
141  Grand  street;  how  did  you  come  to  go  to  the  next  polling 
place?  A.  They  said  Dineen  is  up  there;  he  is  looking  for  you, 
Tom  Deenan. 

Q.  Who  told  that  to  you?    A.  A  party  in  Callahan's. 

Q.  Same  gang?    A.  Same  gang. 

Q.  Same  gang  in  Callahan's  told  you  what?    A.  To  see  Tom 
Deenan  in  Grand  street 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Grand  street?    A.  I  did;  there  I  registered 
under  the  name  of  Martin  Newton. 

Q.  That  was  the  third  registration  after  the  genuine  registra- 
tion?   A.  Yea  ,    \  ^ 

Q.  Pour  altogether?    A.  Pour. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Deenan?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  hear  who  he  was?    A.  No;  but  a  party  pointed 
him  out  and  said,  "There  is  your  man;  he  will  give  you  a 
name."  '  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  go  over?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  Deenan  do?    A.  He  hand  '^n  of  paper. 

Q-  The  same  as  the  other?    A.  Yes 
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By  Senator  Lexow:  i 

Q.  Were  the  slips  all  about  the  same?    A.  About  the  Bame. 

Q.  Same  size?    A.  Same  size. 

Q.  Did  they  all  look  a^  though  they  had  been  made  accmi- 
Ing  to  one  scheme?    A.  Tes. 

Q,  Were  they  the  same  size  and  everything  the  same!  L 
Yes;  same  size. 

By  Mr.  GoflE: 

Q.  Was  tEe  name  Martin  Newton  written  on  the  slip  ttat 
Deenan  gave  you?    A.  It  was. 

Q.  Who  isljiis  Deenan;  does  he  hold  office?  A.  I  tUnkbe 
is  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  police  courts. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Deenan  and  what  did  he  say  to  yoat 
A.  I  went  and  registered  and  going  out  he  handed  a  party  wifli 
me  that  went  up  there  to  register,  named  Thompson,  he  handed 
him  (2,  and  Thompson  changed  it  there  in  a  confectioner^ 
store;  right  around  the  comer  in  a  pool  place,  and  he  gave  wt 
a  dollar. 

Q.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  colonizers  also?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  came  from  a  lodging-house,  too?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  and  Thompson  were  together  when  Deenan  g&T« 
you  the  slip  of  paper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  came  out  of  the  registration  place  you  saw 
Deenan  give  Thompson  a  two-dollar  bill?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Thompson  changed  it  and  gave  you  a  dollar?  A.  A' 
dollar. 

Q.  That   was   on   Saturday?    A.   Saturday. 

Q.  Last  day  for  registration?    A.  Last  day. 

By  Senator  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  registration  you  did?    A.  That  is  alL 

Q.  Four  times?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  gangs  that  you  speak  of,  did  you  know  them  in- 
dividually? A.  No;  just  merely  on  account  of  coming  oot  of 
the  lodging-house;  stopping  there;  of  course,  they  have  all  bew 
away  since  I  come  out 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  to  whether  or  not  these  others  registered 
any  oftener  than  you  did?    A.  No. 
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By  Senator  Bradley:  \ 

Q.  Did  yoa  have  any  conversation  in  the  lodging  Iiouho  iibout 
it?    A.   No,   sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  these  men  register  oftencr  tlian  you  did?  A. 
No;  I  saw  them  only  just  on  the  day  that  I  registered. 

By  Mr.  Goflt : 

Q.  Did  yoo  not  understand  you  were  to  vote  on  election  dny 
on  these  names?    A.  I  did ;  but  I  didnH  get  a  chance  to  vote. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  you  were  to  be  paid  for  your  vote  on 
each  of  these  names?    A.  Yes;  and  to  be  protected. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  you  would  be  protected?  A.  They  all 
told  me  I  would  be  protected. 

Q.  When  you  say  they  all  told  yon,  whom  do  you  mean? 
A.  They  all  said,  ''Take  this;  here  is  the  money;  you  will  f;e 
all  right,  and  d<m't  fear  nothing.^ 

Q.  Now,  the  first  one,  we  will  say,  Jimmy  Divver;  did  h^  say 
that?  A.  He  was  the  first  one;  he  said,  ''You  will  Im;  w^II 
protected;  take  this  and  I  will  see  you  right^ 

Q.  Nowy  what  did  Callahan  say  to  you  upon  that  pr/int?  A. 
Callahan  said,  "You  won't  get  into  no  trouble;  k^^  tm 
doing  itr 

Q  What  did  Deenan  say  to  you  nj»on  that  pofnt?  A,  iHfmtin 
ffidn't  say  much,  because  he  paid  Thf^mpn^m,  dnd  I  rmlj  f(fft  th^ 
money  off  Thompson. 

Q.  Didn*t  you  bear  it.  the  S^-nafor  has  aiik^  yon,  A'\A  yrm  wA 
hear  it  spoken  about  in  the  Upfl^n^  hrmn^^.  f^r  In  th^  IMsflnjar- 
house  where  you  sraj^  ^x  the  time  wh^^  yon  srafh^r^'d  ^rr^nA 
the  stove  at  ni^rt*?  A,  Oh.  ye«:  th^y  »f*ok^  aU#nf  if:  fh^-y  »»id, 
•"We  will  make  a  banner  disirrfct  oot  of  th^  waM  r\\\%  jt^r.'^ 

By  Senator 


Q.  Did  any  of  these  men.  that  w^re  r^gflstprlnjt  li^^  y^**-  did 
they  vote  how  manj  rlmesi  rhey  ria/1  rf'7J«t>-rM ;  Aid  ^nj  of  fhem 
say  what  waa  'he  [urT^t  nimr^^r  of  Mmea?  A.  N'o;  ^h^7 
didn^  say:  but  '^^7  »a;rt  ^^e  won  ":  '»e  -ihor*:  or  iirj  ;i4  .on/  ;»iJi 


Q  Yoa  mean  hj  ^har  -hat-  "^^r  'V^'ii't  /ef  ▼JjimU/  ^»Ti^.ngph   r>7 
Rgiaterfnir  and  nxon^yJ    A.  "^'riiaU/  anil  .ifionAy      monr'y  wan 
the  prinefipal  thint^ 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  It  was  an  understood  thing  aroand  among  all  the  men 
stopping  at  the  various  lodging-houses  there  in  that  nei^bo^ 
hood  that  they  were  all  to  register  and  vote  as  frequently  n 
possible?    A.  And  make  a  banner  district  out  of  the  ward. 

Q.  There  was  a  banner  up  for  the  prize  —  did  you  hear  any- 
thing about  it?  A.  No;  I  didn't  hear  much  about  that,  becaoBe 
I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  hear  anything  about  that 

Q  Now,  Saturday  night,  what  occurred  to  you  on  Saturday 
night?  A.  Coming  down  Park  Row,  a  marshal  met  me  and  he 
said,  "Newton,  there  is  a  sick  man  over  here  —  as  long  as  yoo 
started  in  to  register;  I  didn't  understand  he  was  a  marshal 
then,  but  I  found  out  afterward  to  my  sorrow;  he  said,  "Jot 
wait  here  and  then  we  will  go  over,"  he  says,  "  and  I  will  get 
the  name  for  you,"  and  he  went  over  to  the  Federal  building 
above  the  post-oflSce  and  arrested  me. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Did  he  bring  over  the  sick  man  to  you?    A.  Oh,  na 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  proceed.  A.  I  didn't  see  the  sick  man;  I  was  place* 
for  preliminary  examination  that  night  in  the  post-office  buHd- 
ing;  he  said,  "  Now,  we  have  got  the  king  of  the  colonizers;  we 
will  fix  them  now." 

Q.  Who  said  that?    A.  One  of  the  parties  connected  there; 

Q.  One  of  the  marshals?    A.  One  of  the  marshals. 

Q.  You  were  sent  to  jail,  were  you  not?  A.  Ludlow  street 
jail.  ' 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  there?  A.  The  night  I  was  theie 
was  October  29,  1892,  and  I  was  kept  there  in  Ludlow  street 
jail  until  March  26th,  which  was  Saturday,  and  I  was  sent  away 
to  the  Erie  penitentiary. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  were  brought  before  Commto- 
sioner  Shields,  a  United  States  commissioner?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  plead  guilty?    A.  I  took  a  plea  of  guilty. 

Q.  You  plead  guilty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Did  you  hear  from  any  of  these  men  that  gave  you  tto 
money  to  register  why  you  were  in  Ludlow  street  jail?  A. 
I  did  not;  I  wrote  to  them,  but  received  no  answer. 
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Q.  To  whom  did  you  write?    A.  I  wrote  to  Jimmy  Divver. 

Q.  What  did  you  write?  A.  I  said,  "  I  want  protection  or  I 
Buppose  I  will  be  put  away." 

Q  Were  you  asking  him  for  help?  A.  I  was  asking  him  to 
get  me  out  of  the  trouble. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  from  him  at  all?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  after  you  were  arrested  for  the  first 
time?  A.  I  met  him  in  the  Federal  court,  when  I  was  a 
witness  against  him. 

Q.  Did  any  one  approach  you  or  talk  with  you  about  Div- 
ver while  you  were  in  prison  ?    A.  Mike  Padden  came  there. 

Q.  Came  to  Ludlow  street  jail?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  Michael  Padden?  A.  He  keeps  some  place  down 
in  Hoosevelt  street  there. 

Q.  Liquor  store?  A.  No;  kept  a  kind  of  boarding-house; 
Bailors'  boarding-house,  I  think. 

Q.  When  Michael  Padden  came  to  Ludlow  street  jail,  what 
did  he  say?  A.  He  said,  "It  will  be  all  right;  you  keep  quiet, 
and  take  your  time,  and  you  will  get  out. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  to  you  about  the  identification 
of  Diwer?  A.  Except  in  the  court-room  where  I  failed  to 
identify  him,  a  week  previous,  before  I  was  sentenced. 

Q.  Why  was  it  you  failed  to  identify  him?  A.  Because  I 
thought  that  I  might  as  well  suffer;  there  was  no  use  in  making 
two  suflfer.  | 

Q.  When  you  failed  to  identify  Jimmy  Divver  in  the  court 
was  he  before  you?  A.  He  was  sitting  about  10  feet  away 
from  me. 

Q.  You  knew  him?    A.  I  knew  him. 

Q.  How  was  It  you  failed  to  identify  him?  A.  Well,  I 
thought  there  was  no  use  making  two  suffer;  I  thought  he  would 
do  something  for  me;  get  me  out. 

Q.  You  thought  he  would  do  something  for  you?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  anyone  ask  you  not  to  identify  him?  A.  No;  but  I 
thought  that  he  would  do  something  for  me,  and  he  did  do 
something  for  me  in  the  courtroom. 

Q.  What  did  he  do?  A.  Borrowed  a  sum  of  money  off  his 
father  and  handed  me  one  flO  bill. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  borrowed  it  off  his  father?  A.  I  saw 
him  get  the  money. 

Q.  Saw  him  get  the  money  from  his  father.  Judge  Divver? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  Bame  judge  who  sent  you  up  to  the  workhouse?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  judge  waa  in  court?  A.  In  court  at  the  time,  and  a 
lawyer  standing  beside  the  judge  and  the  son;  I  don't  know 
what  lawyer  it  was. 

Q.  Didn't  the  lawyer  visit  you  in  Ludlow  street  jail  about 
the  matter?  A,  The  only  lawyer  that  came  to  Ludlow  street 
jail  was  a  lawyer  that  was  assigned  me  —  Lawyer  Pinkhurst 

Q.  He  was  assigned  to  defend  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Pinkhurst  go  to  the  jail  for?  A-  It  seems  he 
was  in  collusion  with  Diwer,  and  he  got  me  to  sign  an  afBdavit 

Q.  What  was  in  the  aflSdavit?  A.  Exonerating  Divver;  that 
I  couldn't  fully  recognize  him. 

Q.  Was  that  aflBdavit  prepared  before  you  signed  it?  A. 
The  affidavit  was  written  there  in  the  presence  of  John  McCabe 
who  witnessed  it;  he  was  deputy  warden  of  Ludlow  street  jail. 

Q.  And  this  was  the  lawyer  that  was  assigned  to  defend  you 
that  got  this  affidavit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  his  office  is?  A.  He  keeps  over  in 
Brooklyn  somewhere.  « 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Pinkhurst  say  to  you  when  he  saw  you 
about  signing  this  affidavit?  A.  He  said,  '^You  won't  be  in 
longer  than  six  months,  you  will  get  out  of  it,  you  will  be 
pardoned  by  President  Cleveland." 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  it  being  a  condition  of 
your  pardon  that  you  should  sign  this  affidavit;  tell  us  what 
was  said?  A.  Pinkhurst  said,  ^'It's  no  use  your  trying  to  con- 
vict Diwer;  it  will  be  all  right;  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for 
you;  I  will  give  this  to  Diwer;  in  the  first  place  the  judge  said 
he  can  do  nothing  for  you  because  you  are  trying  to  put  away 
his  son."  i 

Q.  You  were  held  as  a  witness  against  his  son?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was  what  Pinkhurst  said  to  you,  that  Judge 
Diwer  said  he  couldn't  do  anything  for  you  as  long  as  you 
were  trying  to  put  away  his  son?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  you  signed  this  affidavit  you  would  get  a  pardon? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  inside  of  six  months. 

Q.  You  signed  the  affidavit  for  Pinkhurst?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
John  McCabe  was  the  notary  public  that  witnessed  it;  the 
deputy  warden  of  Ludlow  street  jail. 

Q.  In  court  yon  say  Divver  was  before  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  failed  to  identify  him?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  did  yoa  say?  A.  I  told  District  Attorney  Mopp  I 
failed  to  identity  him;  he  said  I  had  a  very  poor  memory  in 
a  court-room;  I  said  I  failed  to  identify  him,  and  then  Mopp 
began  to  browbeat  me. 

Q.  Was  it  on  the  witness-stand  that  yon  saw  this  money 
transaction  between  young  Diwer  and  the  elder  Diyyer?  A. 
While  I  was  in  the  court  sitting  alongside  of  Judge  Benedict 

Q.  That  is,  sitting  in  the  witness-chair?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  exactly  what  you  saw?  A.  I  saw  him  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  he  couldn't  find  any  money,  and  he 
turned  around  and  his  father  handed  him  the  money,  and 
he  gave  me  the  money  going  out,  and  Judge  Benedict  said  I 
was  discharged;  I  said,  '^I  am  discharged;  I  am  glad  I  am  a 
witness;"  and  then  the  marshal  grabbed  hold  of  me,  and  said, 
^  It  will  be  many  a  months  yet  before  you  are  discharged." 

Q.  You  were  on  your  way  out  when  Diwer  gave  you  the 
flO-bill?    A.  Yes,  sir;  going  out 

Q.  He  handed  it  to  you  right  in  the  court-room?  A.  Bight 
In  the  court-roouL 

Q.  And  a  short  time  after  that  you  were  brought  up  for 
sentence?    A.  Four  or  five  days  —  the  following  week. 

Q.  What  was  that  marshal's  name  that  caught  you  going 
out?    A.  Soloman. 

Q.  And  what  did  Soloman  say  to  you,  if  anything,  about  the 
transaction,  about  your  failing  to  identify  Diwer?  A.  He 
said,  "  What  did  you  catch;  did  you  catch  a  century; "  "No; "  I 
said,  "I  caught  an  X." 

Q.  The  marshal  asked  you  if  you  caught  a  century?    A.  Yea 

Q.  And  you  said,  "  No;  I  caught  an  X?  "    A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  The  Senator  must  have  seen  you  ^et  the  money?  A.  He 
did;  he  seen  Diwer  hand  me  the  money. 

By  Mr.  Qoflf: 

Q.  You  were  brought  up  a  few  days  afterward  for  sentence? 
^K.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  plead  guilty?  A.  I  plead  guilty;  I  had  previously 
pleaded  gulity. 

Q.  Did  you  give  up  any  of  that  |10  you  got  to  anyone?    'A. 
I  was  drinking  with  the  marshal 
L.  546 
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Q.  Did  jon  treat  the  marshal  oat  of  this  (10?  A.  I  never 
seen  them  have  a  cent;  they  brought  me  back  20  times,  ani 
they  were  always  looking  for  cigars  and  a  treat 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  The  lawyer  wants  to  know  if  you  always  treated  themT 
'A.  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  On  your  way  to  Ludlow  street  jail  that  night,  after  you 
got  the  flO-bill,  did  you  stop  in  any  place  to  drink?  A.  Yei; 
and  bought  a  bottle  and  took  it  back  to  Ludlow  street  jail 

Q.  Bought  a  bottle  of  whisky?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  the  marshal  see  you  change  the  X?  A  No; 
because  I  had  some  change  besides  that 

Q.  You  did  not  change  that  then?    A.  No. 

iQ.  How  did  you  get  money  to  have  in  your  pocket  In  jifl 
so  long?  A.  By  doing  odd  little  favors  for  prisoners  there; 
they  used  to  give  me  a  few  pennies. 

Q.  The  prisoners  in  the  Ludlow  Street  jail,  the  boarden 
there?    A.  They  were  paying  |15  a  week  board. 

Q.  They  lived  a  little  belter  than  you?  A.  Oh,  yes;  tbtj 
got  out  of  it,  too;  Love  was  out  of  there  a  month  after. 

Q.  Who?  A.  Some  president  of  an  insurance  companj,  for 
appropriating  |10,000. 

Q.  And  he  soon  got  out  of  Ludlow  Street  jail?    A.  Oh,  yei 

Q.  There  were  others  there  that  paid  |15  a  week?  A  Tei; 
several. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  the  same  fare  that  they  got?  A.  So; 
they  were  seated  at  a  table  there;  they  had  knives  and  forla, 
and  I  had  a  spoon  to  eat  with. 

Q.  You  were  sent  up  for  two  years  by  Judge  Benedict?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  j       , 

Q  And  your  sentence  expired  when?    A.  Last  Monday. 

Q.  And  you  came  down?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  You  had  a  prison  suit  of  clothes?    A.  Yee,  sir;  paper  Buit 

Q.  How  did  you  get  those  clothes?  A.  I  sold  the  paper  wit 
for  |2.50  in  Baxter  street,  and  they  gave  me  this  in  return;  tli^ 
would  sell  the  paper  suit,  I  suppose,  to  some  countryman. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  paper  suit?   A.  A  cUeap  ioitiH 
shower  would  fall  on  it  it  would  fall  ajMirt  and  I IW  " 
no  clothes  on. 
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Q  That  is  the  suit  that  was  given  you  when  you  left  the  peni- 
tentiary?   A.  That  is  the  suit 

Q.  The  suit  of  clothes  that  you  received  on  leaving  the  peni- 
tlary  you  sold  that  for  |2.50  in  Baxter  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  a  suit  in  return?    A.  This  suit  here. 

Q.  That  cost  you  |2.50?    A.  They  gave  me  this  in  return. 

Q.  To  boot?    A.  To  boot 

Q.  You  got  |2.50  and  that  suit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  persons  who  induced  you  to  register 
falsely?  A.  I  did;  I  saw  Jimmy  Divver  when  I  come  down  last 
Tuesday. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him?  A.  Yes;  he  said,  '^  I  don't 
care  what  you  do." 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  I  said,  "What  am  I  going 
to  do  now;  I  have  got  my  hand  injured." 

Q.  How  did  you  injure  your  hand?  A.  Up  in  the  bake-shop 
there  in  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  In  the  prison?  A.  Yes;  I  said,  "  What  is  going  to  be  done 
for  me  now; "  he  said,  "  get  out  of  here  or  I'll  put  you  away  for 
blackmailing;  I  wouldn't  buy  you  a  sandwich  now." 

Q.  What  did  he  do;  did  you  see  him  do  anything  after  he  said 
that?    A.  No;  I  left  the  court-room. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  speak  to  an  officer?  A.  He  turned  to 
say  something;  I  couldn't  say  whether  it  was  an  officf^r  or  not; 
he  said,  "  I  will  have  you  fixed,  if  you  bother  me." 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  coming  t>efore  this 
committee?  A.  I  did  not;  I  said,  "I  will  fix  you  in  the  New 
York  World." 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  other  partir^?    A.  No;  I  did  not 

Q.  He  is  the  onlv  one?    A.  He  is  the  onlv  onf, 

Q.  And  that  is  your  experience,  Chark'V,  in  attempting  to 
Tote  in  New  York?    A.  Yes.  Mr. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  voted  at  previous  eU'Ctions?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q-  Was  that  the  firf»t  time  yon  ever  fpandnlently  registered? 
A.  That  is  the  first  time:  ves. 

Bt  Senator  Bmdiev: 

Q.  Ton      My      coin?    from      the     ronrt-honj^e      to  Lndlow 

•treet  jail  that  ev^ninsr.  von  hnd  s^-ver^l  drinks,  and  von  also 
bought  a  bottle  of  whisky?    A.  Y^-s,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  that  bottle  of  whfskv  info  the  jnil?  A.  I  did. 
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Q.  You  were  not  searched  going  in,  were  you?  A.  It  is  aa 
umderstood  thing  there;  Dunlap  was  warden  there;  he  didnt 
care;  there  was  no  searching  going  in. 

Q  Did  anyone  in  the  prison  see  you  with  the  bottle  of  whiAj 
when  you  got  in?  A.  I  drank  it  there  with  a  coaple  of  pris- 
oners. 

Q.  Yon  didn't  divide  it  with  the  keepers?    A.  No. 

The  stenographer  is  requested  to  note  that  Mr.  Criyer  was 
called  at  20  minutes  past  5  o'clock  and  failed  to  respond. 

Adjourned. 


Proceedings  of  the  sixtieth  session,  Tuesday,  Decemto  4, 
1894,  10:30  a.m. 

Present —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  Edmund 
O'Connor,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  Jacob  A.  Cantor  and  Gteorge  W. 
Robertson.  John  W.  Qofif,  Frank  Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jerome, 
of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Goff. —  There  has  been  a  mistake  about  the  books  which 
a  witness  here  should  have  presented  under  the  sabi>oena,  and 
we  ask  that  the  committee  excuse  him  to  enable  him  to  go  to  his 
office  and  get  all  the  books  called  for  by  the  subpoena. 

Senator  Lexow. —  What  witness  is  it? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Charles  Dameseaux.  • 

Senator  Lexow. —  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  go  and  get 
the  books? 

The  Witness. —  Two  hours. 

Q.  Then  be  here  at  half-past  2  o'clock. 

Charles  Dameseaux  was  then  duly  sworn,  and  testified  ai 
follows:  I 

By  Mr.  Goff:  | 

Q.  You  are  secretary  for  the  French  Cooking  Society?  A. 
No,  sir.  f 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold?  A.  I  am  the  bookkeeper;  no 
secretary  —  bookkeeper.' 

Q.  And  the  books  of  that  society  are  in  your  keeping?  X 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  whole  of  the  books?    A.  Yes,  sirj 

Q.  Now  what  books  are  in  your  keeping?    Al  Yov 
the  list        ' 
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Q.  Jiutt  name  me  all  the  books  you  have?    A.  The  minutew, 
the  ledger.      | 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  minute-book  there?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  journal?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  three?    A.  Yes,  sir^^ 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  financial  secretary's  book?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  expense  book?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  book  specially  kept  for  the  expenses  of  the 
balls?    A.  That  is  there  (indicating).  ! 

Q.  Is  this  the  one  here  (indicating)?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Three  books  are  all  the  books  you  have  in  your  charge?  Ai 
Yes,  sir.      | 

Q.  The  ledger,  the  minute-book  and  the  journal  —  those  three? 
A.  Yes,  sir.     .  | 

Q.  And  the  one  that  is  now  in  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  makes  four  books,  altogether?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Haye  yoo  got  a  check-book?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  bank  account?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  book  is  it  that  you  entered  the  accounts  of  your 
balls?    A.  In  that  one  (indicating). ) 

Q.  And  the  expenses  for  your  balls?  A.  That  one,  sir  (indl^ 
eating).  I 

Q.  Now,  there  were  five  or  six  books  belonging  to  your  society 
still  up  at  your  ofSoe?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  got  a  book  to  give 
receipts.  I 

Q.  I  want  you  to  be  careful  about  those  books?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  more  books  in  your  possession  belonging  to  the 
society  than  those  you  have  told  me  about?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  books  are  there?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  in 
Ikiglish. ) 

Q.  I  want  you  to  bring  down  every  scrap  of  paper;  I  want 
them  here;  all  these  books;  now,  don't  fail  to  bring  them;  every 
book?    A.  Certainly. 

Edwara  H.  Homer,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  by  Mr 
Goff,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  You  have  got  your  subpoena  with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  Is  your  business?    A.  Real  estate  business. 
Q.  When  did  you  get  into  the  real  estate  business?       AL 
Sinoe  the  last  two  years. 
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Q.  When  did  you  get  out  of  the  Austrian  bond  swindling 
business?    A.  I  never  was  in;  not  in  the  swindling  basisesi. 
Q.  You  were  in  the  Austrian  bond  business,  were  you,  for 
many  years?    A.  For  about  10  years. 

Cj.  And  also  in  the  Italian  bond  business?    A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  the  Royal  Hungarian  bond  business?    A.  <Ye& 

Q.  Any  other  bond  business  or  robbery  business?  A  Not  in 
the  robbery  business. 

Q.  Are  those  the  only  bonds  that  you  dealt  in?  A-  European 
premium  bonds. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  business?  A.  You  will  excuse 
me,  I  speak  so  little  English;  I  am  a  German. 

Q.  You  speak  English  good  enough;  where  did  you  conduct 
your  business;  where  was  your  oflSce?  A.  My  office  was  50 
Exchange  place. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  an  office  there?    A.  Since  a  year. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  your  office  while  you  were  conducting 
this  bond  business?    A.  In  Wall  street 

Q.  What  number?    A.  Eighty-eight 

Q.  Eighty-eight   Wall;   how   many   clerks  .did  you  emploj 
thei-e?    A.  At  that  time  15  or  16. 

Q.  Where  are  your  books?    A.  I  stopped  the  businesa 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that;  where  are  your  books?  A.  in  the 
office. 

Q.  In  your  office?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  books  have  you?  A.  I  can't  tell  you;  a  good 
deal  of  books. 

Q.  Connected   with  this  bond   business?    A.   Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  threatened  to  destroy  those  books;  have  too 
told  anyone  that  you  would  destroy  them?  A.  I  destroyed  some 
books;  I  sold  them  when  I  stopped  the  business  two  years  apo; 
I  transferred  the  business. 

Q.  Did  you  not  destroy  some  books  since  you  feared  yon 
would  be  subpoenaed  before  the  committee?  A.  No;  not  since 
two  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  some  one  you  would  destroy  your  books? 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  What  books  did  you  destroy?  A.  I  didn't  destroy  any 
books. 

Q.  Have  you  got  all  the  books  you  have  now  in  your  business? 
A.  Since  two  years  I  didn't  destroy  any  books. 
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Q.  Haye  yoa  got  all  the  books  now  which  yoa  had  in  your 
bnainess  for  10  years  while  you  were  selling  these  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  bonds?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  them?  A.  I  transferred  that  business  to 
a  man  named  Kahner,  and  he  kept  some  of  the  books  there 
from  that  business;  I  was  forced  to  take  that  business  back 
again,  and  he  kept  some  of  the  books. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Emil  Kuhner. 

Q.  Where  is  he  to  be  found?  A.  He  is  now  in  11  Howard 
street;  his  private  residence  is  Seventy-first  street;  No.  110. 

Q.  You  say  he  took  scmie  books  from  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  kept  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  books  did  he  keep?  A.  I  canH  tell  you;  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  One  or  a  dozen?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Twenty  books?  A.  I  don't  know  just  exactly  how  many 
b<M>kfl. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  been  talking  to  Detective  Heidelberg  about 
your  being  a  witness  before  this  committee;  have  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Heidelberg  advised  you  what  to  do?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  and  talk  to  him  for?  A.  I  saw  him  and 
I  told  him  Mr.  Lowe  told  me  I  should  be  called  up  before  the 
committee  about  the  police. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  and  see  Heidelberg?  A.  I  was  not  ^oinj?  to 
see  him.  «  '''T^i 

Q.  WTiy  did  you  talk  to  him  about  it?    A.  I  saw  him.  * 

Q.  Why  did  you  talk  to  him  about  it?  A.  1  was  in  the  oar; 
I  was  going  home  from  the  office  and  I  saw  him  in  the  car. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  convenient  place  to  meet?  A.  t  was  not 
in  his  residence,  or  he  was  not  in  mine. 

Q.  Yon  told  Heidelberg  aMut  your  I^K>oks,  that  yon  hadn't 
your  books,  did  you  not?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  been  your  particular  friend  tor  a  number  of  years 
in  New  York  city,  has  he  not;  I  want  an  answer  and  not  a 
shake  of  the  shoulders;  yon  ^re  under  indictment  now  for 
grand  larceny,  are  yon  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Heidelberg  that  yon  had  destroyed  your 
bo(*s?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anythinsr  ^o  him  ahionf  yonr  books?    A.  No.  sir 

Q.  Did  he  !iay  snvrhinflr  to  you?    A.  No.  sir, 

Q.  Not  a  word  pass^  ^ietw«>n  yon?    A.  No,  sir. 

4  What  did  yon  soy?    A.  Nothintr:  T  fold  Mm  imlf  f  1 
&at  I  would  be  called  before  fhe  c/mnnitMk 
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Q.  Why  did  yoa  speak  to  Heidelberg  about  it?  A.  Weil^ 
we  speak  together  for  about  five  minutes. 

Q.  No  matter  how  many  minutes ;  why  did  you  speik  to  i 
detective  sergeant  about  your  being  called  before  this  oom- 
mittee?  A.  Mr.  Lowe,  my  lawyer,  told  me  I  would  be  called 
before  the  committee  here  in  regard  to  the  police,  and  a  few 
days  after  I  saw  Heidelberg,  and  then  I  told  him  that,  that  I 
will  be  called. 

Q.  Then  you  went  and  told  the  policemen  to  whom  yon  bad 
been  paying  money  for  protection  for  years?  A.  [  didn't  pay 
him  anything. 

Q.  Didn't  pay  who  anything?    A.  For  protection. 

Q.  Paid  who  anything?    A.  To  the  police. 

Q.  I  said  Heidelberg?    A.  I  didn't  pay  Heidelberg. 

Q.  I  would  have  been  surprised  if  you  had  testified  to  aaf- 
thing  else;  what  I  am  after  now  is  your  books?  A.  You  can 
see  my  books,  if  you  can  find  anything  in  my  books;  I  haTe 
no  account  with  the  police,  and  I  never  paid  anything  for 
protection. 

Q.  You  have  been  engaged  in  swindling  here  in  New  York 
for  the  past  10  years,  carrying  on  a  swindle  with  its  ramificationi 
throughout  the  country?    A.  I  was  not  engaged  in  any  swindfe 

Q.  You  have  simply  been  plundering  your  poor  country  people 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  for  10  years  here  in  New 
York  with  the  knowledge  of  the  police,  have  you  not?    A.  Na 

Q.  These  Austrian  bonds  and  Royal  Hungarian  bonds  and 
Imperial  bonds;  they  are  all  swindles?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  were  genuine  bonds?  A.  I  say 
it  is  not  a  swindle. 

Q.  How  many  years  is  it  since  you  have  been  in  Germany? 
A.  About  40  years. 

Q.  Forty  years;  how  many  years  is  it  since  you  have  been  in 
Germany?    A.  About  12  years,  or  14  years. 

Q.  You  read  the  German  papers,  do  you  not?    A.  Sometimes 

Q.  Every  day?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  read  every  day  for  years  the  German  newspapers 
in  your  own  language  calling  you  a  swindler  and  a  thief,  haTe 
you  not?    A.  I  don't  read  every  day  the  newspaper. 

Q.  Did  you  not  read  in  the  German  newspapers.  In  your  own 
language,  where  you  were  described  as  a  swindler  and  a  cheat? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  warned  your  country  people  against  yooT    iA- 
newspaper  says  that  I  am  a  thief. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  to  Bay  the  Oerman  newspapers  of  this  city 
did  not  call  yoa  a  swindler?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ton  mean  to  say  that  the  Gterman  newspapers  of  this  city 
have  not  warned  the  poor  Germans  to  keep  away  from  your 
swindling  bond  concern,  have  they  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  have  been  50  indictments  oyer  your  head  at 
one  time  for  your  bond  swindles,  have  there  not?  A.  Not 
about  the  bond  swindle;  only  for  the  reason  I  used  the  mail; 
that  is  all.  ! 

Q.  To  mail  your  bond  swindles  and  your  swindling  circu- 
lars—  55  indictments  at  one  time?    A.  No,  sir;  not  one. 

Q.  How  many  indictments  were  hanging  over  your  head  at 
one  time  in  connection  with  this  bond  business?    A.  Not  one. 

Q.  Well,  for  using  the  mails?    A.  Not  one. 

Q.  What  were  the  indictments  for?  A.  Only  for  using  the 
maUs. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you,  for  using  the  mails,  for  the 
purpose  of  swindling;  is  that  not  the  fact?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  using  the  mails  for  —  immoral  purposes? 
A«  Since  the  lottery  bill  was  issued,  we  were  not  allowed  to 
nse  the  mails  for  drawings. 

Q.  Sending  the  drawings  of  your  bonds  and  lottery?  A.  I 
had  no  bonds;  I  never  issued  any  bonds. 

Q.  You  go  from  here  and  bring  up  every  book  that  you  have? 
A.  Then  I  must  bring  two  wagons. 

Q.  Bring  a  dozen  vehicles,  if  necessary,  but  bring  up  your 
books  here?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^That  is  the  order,  as  I  understand. 

Senator  Lexow. — ^Yes;  the  stenographer  will  make  a  note  to 
that  effect,  that  the  witness  is  to  briug  up  all  his  books. 

The  Witness. — What  kind  of  books  shall  I  bring? 

Mr.  Goff. — Every  kind  of  books,  aud  don't  forget  your  check- 
books, your  stub-books. 

Senator  Lexow. — And  return  at  half-past  2  this  afternoon. 

The  Witness. — I  have  got  three  or  four  wagons  of  books. 

Senator  Lexow. — Then  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  10. 

The  Witness. — One  wagon  will  not  be  enough? 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Senator  Bradley. — There  are  plenty  of  truckmen  idle  in  New 
York. 

Josephine  de  Bayler,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  by 
Mr.  Moss,  and  testified  as  follows: 
L.  647 
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Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  I  live  at  217  West  Twenty*;TCTtk 
street 

Q.  You  were  arrested  a  little  while  ago,  were  you  Lot?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  When  was  that?    A.  About  the  7th  of  August,  I  think. 

Q.  This  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  then?    A.  One  hundred  and  thirhiei 
West  Thirty-second  street 

Q.  Were  you  keeping  a  house  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  sold  that  house  to  somebody,  did  you  not?    A.  I 
did  not 

Q.  You  came  in  contact  with  a  man  that  got  the  house  (rai 
you?    A.  He  robbed  me  out  of  the  house. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?    A.  Charley  Davis. 

Q.  Do  you  see  Charley  Davis  in  court?    A.  He  is  in  court; 
I  seen  him  come  in. 

Q.  Look  around  and  see  if  you  see  him?    A.  Yes;  he  is  over 
there  (indicating). 

Q.  Will  Mr.  Davis  stand  up,  please;  is  that  the  luan  M^* 
eating)?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  how  he  robbed  you  of  the  house?  A  I  wii 
arrested ;  I  hadn't  any  money  to  pay  my  lawyer  and  to  pij 
my  fine  whatever  it  might  be;  I  only  had  f28  in  my  poctot, 
and  I  was  locked  up,  and  not  being  used  to  being  locked  ip 
it  frightened  me  so  that  I  would  give  anything  to  get  cot  tbit 
night,  and  a  gentleman  that  lived  with  me  I  go  him  to  get  some 
one  that  would  go  my  bail,  and  he  went  off  to  try  and  find  fotf 
or  five  people,  and  they  recommended  him  to  Charley  Dayia. 

Q.  This  man  here,  your  bailee?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  recom- 
mended him  to  me,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  any  money; 
I  told  him  yes;  he  come  to  me  in  prison  to  get  money;  I  ga^ 
him  |10  first ;  he  was  not  satisfied  with  that ;  he  come  back  and 
got  |5  more;  I  gave  him  that;  then  he  brought  me  up  into* 
warden's  room  to  sign  a  paper,  and  asked  me  did  I  know  hii 
name. 

Q.  This  man  went  your  bail,  Davis?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  go  by  his  right  name?  A  No,  sir;  he  pat  « 
another  name;  I  forget  it,  though  I  know  if  I  hear  it  called 

Q.  It  was  another  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  Halligan,  or  something  like  that?  A.  Yes;  I  tUnk 
it  was. 
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Q.  Who  waB  the  sergeant?    A.  John  J.  Halligan,  I  think 

Q.  Who  was  the  sergeant  that  took  the  bail?  A.  Sergeant 
Lane. 

Q.  Do  yon  see  Sergeant  Lane  in  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  Sergeant  Lane  stand  up  —  what  station-house  was 
that?    A.  Thirtieth  street 

Q.  Nineteenth  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Sergeant  Lane  know  Charles  Davis?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
suppose  he  did.  ' 

Q.  Why  do  you  suppose  he  did?  A.  Why,  Charley  Davis 
said  he  knew  him. 

Q.  Charley  Davis  told  you  he  knew  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  greeting  between  them  when  they  met; 
did  they  speak  to  each  other?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  spoke  as  if 
they  knew  each  other. 

Q.  What  did  they  say?  A.  They  called  me  into  the  private 
oiBce  to  sign  a  paper,  and  he  told  me  after  that  that  lie  knew 
him;  he  paid  him  to  run  his  business. 

Q.  Charley  Davis  said  he  paid  him  to  run  his  business?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Whom?    A.  Paid  the  captain  and  sergeant 

Q.  Is  Davis  running  any  place  now?  A.  He  is  running  my 
house;  he  was  pulled  in  it,  and  I  had  it  done  myself,  because  he 
would  not  allow  me  to  run  it,  and  he  continued  running  it;  I 
wanted  to  know  how  was  it  he  could  run  it  and  wouldn't  allow 
me  to  live  in  it  ' 

Q.  You  were  arrested  and  your  business  broken  up?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  /  ^ 

Q.  And  Charley  Davis  went  in  and  took  the  house?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  went  your  bail  at  the  time  you  were  arrested?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  continued  to  run  the  house,  and  runs  it  now?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  is  running  it  now. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  about  the  money  that  Davis  paid  Lane. 
A.  I  give  another  man  the  money  to  give  Charley  Davis,  and 
he  give  him  the  money,  and  when  he  come  out  he  said,  "  You 
see,  I  haven*t  got  a  cent  of  that;  I  had  to  pay  it  all  to  the  ser- 
geant;^ I  said,  "Never  mind,  Mr.  Davis,  I  will  reward  you  for  it 
just  as  soon  as  you  fiet  me  out  of  this  trouble." 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  money  paid?  A.  I  see  a  friend  of  mine 
give  the  money  to  Charley  Davis. 
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Q.  How  long  after  the  money  waa  given  to  Davia  were  yw 
taken  out  before  the  sergeant?    A.  About  two  minutei 

Q.  Was  the  money  given  in  the  station-house?    A.  Yet,  or. 

Q.  And  then  Mr.  Davis  signed  the  bail  bond  and  yon  were 
released?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  station-house  before  that! 
A.  About  two  hours. 

Q.  You  were  two  hours  before  you  paid  f  15  and  two  minvtM 
after  you  paid  |15?  A.  I  judge  it  was  about  two  hours;  I  didirt 
have  no  time  behind  the  bars. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  know?  A.  Is  there  any* 
thing  else  you  want  to  ask  me?      i 

Q.  Regarding  that  matter?    A.  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  Nothing  you  have  not  testified  to?  A.  No,  sir;  only  wl^y 
I  came  to  the  committee,  I  was  recommended  to  a  Mr.  GoC, 
thinking  he  would  get  my  things;  the  man  promised  to  pay  my 
fine,  and  he  forfeited  his  word  and  didn't  do  anything,  and  tb^ 
told  me  to  plead  guilty,  to  send  me  to  prison,  and  then  sold  aD 
my  clothes,  and  took  possession  of  my  house,  and  left  me  a 
beggar.  | 

Q.  Who  was  that?    A.  Charley  Davis,  the  same  man. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  | 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  pay  altogether  to  Charley  lAria! 
A.  Well,  between  them  they  spent  about  |28  that  night,  which  ii 
all  I  had.  t 

Q.  Did  you  pay  anything  since?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  money  demanded  of  you  since  by  him  or  any 
other  person?  A.  No,  sir;  he  has  got  enough;  all  my  clothea 
and  everything  else,  i 

Q.  Did  you  own  the  house?    A  .1  leased  the  house. 

Q.  You  owned  all  the  furniture  in  the  house?  A.  Yes,  air, 
I  bought  it  on  time;  it  was  in  my  name.! 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  Charley  Davis  is  running  that  houie 
as  a  disorderly-house  now?    A.  I  am  not  sure  now. 

Q.  Since  when  did  you  know  —  how  long  is  it  since  you  knew 
he  was  running  that  house,  yourself,  personally?  A.  It  haa 
been  about  two  or  three  weeks  since  he  was  pulled  in  it;  he 
ran  it  as  a  gambling-house  and  disorderly-house. 
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By  Senator  Pound:  { 

Q.  Did  yon  own  the  hoase?    A.  No,  sir;  I  had  a  lease  of  it 
Q.  Did  he  steal  possession  of  the  house  away  from  you?    A. 
TeSi  sir.  i 

By  Senator  Bradley:  ! 

Q.  Yon  did  not  give  liim  a  paper  giving  him  the  occupation  of 
the  house?  A.  I  signed  a  paper  that  he  should  pay  my  fine 
and  pay  my  lawyer,  and  he  didn't  do  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  a  bill  of  sale?  A.  No,  sir;  I  signed  it 
in  the  luresenoe  of  a  lawyer  also-— Gibbons — ^that  he  would  pay 
my  lawyer  and  pay  my  flne,whateYer  it  might  be,  and  when  he 
heard  what  the  judge  said  he  walked  out  and  didn't  come  near 
me  any  more,  i  , 

Q.  The  document  that  you  signed  —  did  he  read  it  to  you  be- 
fore yon  signed  it?    A.  Yes,  sir.    | 

Q.  The  contents  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. ! 

Q.  Then  you  acquiesced  in  the  transfer;  you  must  have  given 
your  consent  to  the  transfer?  A.  I  gave  my  consent  that  he  was 
to  pay  my  fine  and  to  pay  my  lawyer^ ' 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  desire  to  have  this  letter  put  upon  the  record: 
"New  York,  December  1,  1894.  Hon.  William  S.  Andrews, 
Dear  Sir. —  You  have  expressed  a  desire,  both  formally  to  the 
public,  and  in  the  newspapers  to  have  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Senate  committee.  At  the  time  of  the  adjournment 
it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  your  request  It  was  deter- 
mined, however,  to  give  you  such  opportunity  at  the  earliest 
day.  Next  Monday  is,  therefore,  at  your  service.  Of  course, 
you  will  understand  that  this  letter  is  to  be  taken  in  no  sense 
as  a  subpoena.  Please  reply  at  once,  when  you  will  appear 
before  the  committee  so  that  arrangements  may  be  made  regard- 
ing other  witnesses.    Respectfully  yours,  John  W.  Goff." 

Mr.  Goff. —  On  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Andrews  told  me  of 
his  engagement  yesterday,  and  I  told  him  the  committee  would 
be  glad  to  extend  the  courtesy  to  him  to-day.  Commissioner 
Andrews  is  in  the  room ;  and  in  response  to  this  letter  he  is  here. 

Commissioner  Andrews  then  came  to  the  witness-chair. 

Senator  Lexow. —  You  understand  that  if  you  take  the  oath 
here,  while  not  under  subpoena,  you  subject  yourself  to  cross- 
examination  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  of  this  committee,  and 
yon  have  become  a  witness  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  case.  You 
understand  that? 
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Commissioner  Andrews. —  I  do;  I  have  requested  to  be  Bworn. 

William    S.    Andrews,    having    duly    affirmed,    testified  as    I 
follows: 

Chairman  Lexow. —  This  being  somewhat  out  of  the  usual 
com*se  of  procedure  you  may  make  your  statement,  and  upon 
that  statement  and  for  any  other  purpose  you  are  then  open  to 
cross-examination. 

The  Witness. —  I  only  wish  to  have  placed  upon  the  recordi 
of  the  committee  my  sworn  denial  of  the  charge  made  here  bj 
a  witness  named  Tomlinson,  that  he  had  paid  me  money  to 
influence  my  action  as  a  commissioner  of  excise.  That  8tat^ 
ment  is  absolutely  false.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  say  here.  I 
have  commenced  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  under  con- 
ditions that  will  compel  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  as  a 
witness  where  he  may  be  cross-examined,  and  where  other 
witnesses  may  be  examined  to  prove  his  motive,  and  to  proie 
the  falsity  of  his  charge. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  claim  he  has  any  special  motive?  A.  I  know  that 
he  has  a  motive;  it  is  set  forth  in  the  affidavits  presented  to  the 
court  in  the  action  I  have  referred  to,  and  I  prefer  to  have  that 
matter  investigated  before  a  jury  under  the  rules  of  evidence 
and  under  the  x)rotection  of  the  court. 

Q.  We  are  prepared  to  give  you  every  protection  you  are 
entitled  to  and  that  any  other  court  would  give  you  in  this 
matter;  do  you  claim  you  did  not  have  any  negofiations  wifli 
Afr.  Tomlinson  at  all?  A.  I  deny  that  Mr.  Tomlinson  ever 
spcke  to  me  in  reference  to  that  matter,  except  that  he  may 
have  referred  to  the  papers  in  the  office  in  the  ordinary  \yeT- 
formance  of  his  duty  as  chief  inspector;  I  deny  that  he  ever 
mentioned  the  case  to  me,  or  spoke  to  me  in  reference  to  grant- 
ing a  license  for  tliat  place. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  that  you  had  any  such  interview  with  him  as 
he  testified  to  here  under  oath?    A.  I  do;  absolutely. 

Q.  State  as  briefly  as  you  can  your  connection  with  this 
license?  A.  My  connection  with  it  was  simply  that  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  excise;  the  granting  of  the  license  was  an 
act  of  the  board  of  excise;  the  license  could  not  have  been 
granted  had  the  commissioners  not  concurred;  the  other 
missioners;  it  was  a  practice  of  that  board  of  excise  » 
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grant  a  license  if  either  one  of  the  commissioners  objected; 
the  objection  of  one  commissioner  prevented  the  issuing  of  any 
license  whatever;  that  objection  was  always  made  in  writing 
and  was  a  matter  of  record,  and  during  the  three  years  that  I 
sat  in  the  board  associated  with  Mr.  Woodman  and  Mr,  Von 
Glahn  there  was  never  any  exception;  so,  that  in  granting  this 
license  while  it  appears  that  Mr.  Woodman  did  not  sign  —  I 
don't  know  whether  he  signed  the  certificate  or  not;  he  did 
not  prove  the  bond,  but  he  didn't  object  to  the  granting  of  the 
license,  and  it  was  the  act  of  the  full  board. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  influence  of  one  member  of  that 
board  extends  over 'his  associates?    A.  That  is  quite  possible. 

Q.  I  mean  the  mere  fact  that  he  signed  would  not  be  a  direct 
fact  to  show  anything?  A.  No,  sir;  it  wouldn't  show  any- 
thing. I 

Q.  If  you  went  to  your  associates  and  said  this  thing  was  all 
right  you  can  safely  grant  this  license,  they  would  take  your 
word  for  it?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so;  not  by  any  means; 
each  commissioners  examined  each  case  for  himself;  it  very 
frequently  occurred  that  one  of  the  commissioners  refused. 

Q.  Did  the  commissioners  examine  individual  cases  separ- 
ately?   A.  Always. 

Q.  And  then  make  a  report  to  the  board?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  upon  that  report  the  board  grants  or  rejects  the 
license?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  known  a  case  in  which  a 
license  was  granted  in  which  each  one  of  the  commissioners 
did  not  examine  the  papers  and  satisfy  himself  personally  as 
to  his  action  in  the  matter;  I  have  never  known  any  case  in 
which  the  board  acted  upon  the  statement  or  upon  the  report 
of  one  commissioner  without  examination. 

Q.  But  you  said  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  the 
influence  of  one  commissioner  would  exert  itself  over  the  rest, 
ordinarily?  A.  No;  I  did  not;  you  misunderstood  me;  I  said 
it  was  quite  possible  that  the  other  commissioners  might  be 
influenced  by  what  one  commissioner  would  state;  there  was 
no  such  practice. 

Q.  Did  you  personally  investigate  into  this  matter?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  other  commissioners?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  they  gave  their 

Indlvidoal  attention  to  the  examination  of  the  papers  and  the 

"'^'^ly?    A.  Yes;  it  so  happens  that  in  this  particular 
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case  there  was  a  great  deal  of  attention  given  to  it  owing 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  surrounding  it;  and  my  memory 
having  been  refreshed  by  the  testimony  given  here  and  the 
allusions  made  to  it,  I  have  recalled  very  much  that  occarred 
at  that  time  —  if  you  desire  me  to  state  the  circnmsbinces. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  the  whole  story;  I  would  like  to 
ask  you,  however,  one  question  in  connection  with  your  last 
answer;  you  made  the  statement  a  moment  ago  that  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  surroundings  of  this  case  this  action  had 
been  taken  that  you  propose  to  speak  of  now,  and  that  yon 
remembered  the  case  very  distinctly;  at  the  time  this  licenae 
was  granted,  then  you  had  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  tldi 
was  an  extraordinary  and  unusual  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  what  way  had  that  fact  presented  itself  to  yon? 
A.  The  board  of  excise  at  that  time  had  closed  a  large  number 
of  disreputable  places;  when  we  went  into  office  there  were  a 
number  of  places  in  the  city  which  were  resorts  of  jieraons 
of  immoral  character,  and  were  conducted  publicly;  the  com- 
missioners of  excise,  who  were  in  office  just  prior  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  board,  were  under  charges  made  by  the  major, 
Mr.  Grace,  at  the  time,  for  their  removal,  because  of  their 
having  licensed  such  resorts.    There  was  the  Cremornc,  Tom 
Gould's,  the  French  Madam's,  The  Alhambra,  and  one  or  two 
places  in  Fourteenth  street,  near  Sixth  avenue,  all  of  which 
the  board  of  excise  closed  under  the  law  at  that  time;  the 
board  of  excise  have  power  to  revoke  licenses  for  any  violati(m 
of  the  excise  law;  we  called  before  us  persons  who  were  con- 
ducting improper  resorts,  and  revoked  the  licenses;  in  that 
year  the  board  of  excise  revoked  some  900  licenses;  and  we 
made  a  rule  that  no  place  should  be  licensed  which  was  con- 
ducted, or  which  we  had  reason  to  believe  was  conducted  in 
an  unlawful,  or  for  immoral  purposes;  in  1886,  the  fall  of  1886, 
the  lic*eTis(*  for  the  Hotel  Tortoni  expired;  some  persons  pre- 
sented protests  to  the  board,  signed  by  persons  living  in  the 
neighborhood,  residents  in  the  vicinity,  claiming  that  the  place 
was  conducted  or  used  as  an  assignation  house;  it  was  a  public 
restaurant;  tlio  clnim  was  that  rooms  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  were  rented  for  immoral  purposes;  as  was  the  practice 
in  such  cases,  we  issued  subpoenas  to  the  protestants  and 
invited  them  to  a  hearing,  at  which  their  testimony  could  be    , 
taken ;  there  were  only  two  persons  responded  to  the  subpoenaa    J 
and  these  persons  refused  to  nuike  any  statements;  thej  0&U 
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all  they  knew  was  from  hearsay;  that  they  had  signed  the 
paper    because    it   was    brought   to    thenii    and    they    were 
not   willing   to   make   any    statement  of  their    own    knowl- 
edge;    Mr.  Woodman,     who    was    the      president     of     tlio 
board,    was    very    indignant,    I    recollect,    at    tlielr    action 
and   refusal   to  testify,   and   said,   ''  Very   woll,    tli<*n,   i    will 
sign    the    license;     if    people     who    are    living     in     tlie 
vicinity  of  this  place  and  who  make  protests  to  us  are  not 
willing  to  come  here  and  sustain  what  tlicy  bave  written  or 
the  protest  they  have  made  under  oath  and  give  this  bftard  testl* 
mony  upon  which  we  will  be  justified  in  refasing  this  license, 
the  re8i>onsibiIity  is  theirs,  and  I,  for  one,  sball  sign  the  license/' 
and  the  license  was  approved  by  all  the  board  and  issned  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Is  this  the  license  to  this  Tortoni  Hotel  (handing  witness 
paper)?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  in  1880;  in  1887  the  license  ex- 
pired, and  I  only  recollect  the  time  as  to  when  it  expired  by 
hearing  it  referred  to  here  —  in  October,  if  I  am  correct;  at 
that  time,  or  just  prior  to  the  expiration  of  that  licence,  a  pro- 
test waa  receired  from  the  police  department,  and  a  hearing 
was  had  npon  that;  two  police  oiRcers  came  to  the  b/>^rd  and 
testified  to  having  gone  with  a  woman  to  this  plare  and  iic'^e  to 
a  private  room  where  they  drank  some  beer;  they  prr^t/mfeA 
tiiat  there  was  nothing  of  an  improper  character  or^/'urred;  but 
the  fact  that  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  or  the  waifer.  it  was 
shown  tiiat  no  one  saw  rhese  people,  except  the  iv^rvantiv  in  the 
place,  as  I  recollect,  the  fact  that  the  waiter  had  flhorwn  two 
strange  men  within  half  an  hour  or  so  to  a  private  room  with 
the  same  woman  was  considered  as  anfficient  evidence  to  an* 
tain  oar  refusal  to  ^rant  rhe  Hr^iria^.  and  the  license  waii  not 
renewed;  we  refasied  ro  r«rnew  it:  an  appiiratir^n  was  th^n  made 
by  a  Mr.  Lambert,  and  I  only  r*^on^r»r  hf^rin^  hi««  name  hj 
seeing  him  here  on  the  wimens  •^r^t.nd:  h<*  waa  •■he  ho^klr^^r^tv^r  of 
the  place:  as  soon  as  :r  irjia  f^ho^vn  AX^nn  '^Tamination  ^ha.t  he 
was  employed  on  -he  pr«*Tn;»^.  ;ind  v^9  a  '^rranf  of  t-he  person. 
Xrs.    Chande.     who     hskd     -hp-     ;>>n«e     irflrTirvnfil?.     or    asww 
dated    wirh     h#*r     ;n     'h<>     -.ti^in^^a      ^y\^     -'^nfi^o^     fliat    he 
had    applied     for    •vis     r^fi^^ri.     ^:-»r-n     ;*n     ;*T)T>li^a t:r,n     -van 
made   by    a    Mr.  Tj't'V!*:    .n^    '^•r-.M^.r-ir.n    !<i    ^h*ft    \f*    .Viii^ 
came  to  the  hoari    ^f  ^?i^:«p:    :ir»    -••;!ip-   '»ro^^^l^   a     r.tv-r  of 
introduction,  or  i  .f'^r*^"  f^'\rn    t  Mi'jf^  "^'iiiri--    f   i^  "'♦••^'jnc'h^  -•n^^h 
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a  letter,  I  think,  it  must  be  with  the  papers  in  the  office;  if  it 
was  addressed  to  the  board  it  would  be ;  if  it  was  addreesed  to 
me  personally  it  might  not  be;  he  brought  a  letter  or  was  iniro. 
duced  in  some  way  or  recommended  simply  as  vouching  for 
that  fact  that  he  was  a  business  man,  conducting  a  reputable 
business;  that  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Eoard  should  grant  a  license  to  him  or  not;  it 
simply  went  to  his  character;  he  stated  that  he,  being  a  pro- 
vision dealer  had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  large  quantities 
of  provisions,  meat,  vegetables,  and  so  forth,  to  be  used  in  the 
restaurant  of  the  Hotel  Tortoni,  and  that  they  were  very  much 
indebted  to  him  for  goods  furnished;  that  the  closing  of  the 
house  —  the  place  had  already  been  closed  then  for  some  time; 
for  some  weeks ;  that  the  closing  of  the  house  had  stopped  thei> 
business;  had  prevented  their  purchasing  any  more  goods  from 
him,  and  also  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  payment  for 
the  goods  that  he  had  already  sold  them;  fliat  if  they  were 
driven  out  of  business,  and  the  house  was  closed  absolutely 
he  would  lose  all  that  they  owed  him;  he  said  under  those  ci^ 
cumstances  he  had  concluded  to  purchase  the  place,  and  that 
he  had  paid  or  would  pay  a  sum  of  money  which,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  they  owed  him,  would  be  a  consideration  for  the 
purchase,   and  that  he   would   conduct   the  business   hititself; 
carry  on  the  restaurant,  and  in  that  way  save  himself  from  loss, 
assuming  that  the  place  would  pay  to  conduct;  inquiries  were 
made  as  to  the  man's  representations;  it  was  found  that  he 
was  carrying  on  a  business,  provision  store  and  meat-shop  on 
Third    avenue    at    that   time;    inquiries   were    made  as  to  his 
responsibility     and     so     forth;    that     is,  for    the    purpose  of 
ascertaining     that     he     was     not     a     mere     dummy,     or    a 
person   who  would  conduct  any  similar  business  to  that  which 
was  alleged  had  been  carried  on  there  before;  the  board  be- 
coming: satisfied  of  that  the  license  was  granted  to  him;  I  wish 
to  say  that  it  was  the  rule  and  practice  of  the  board  of  excise 
at  that  time  and  since,  I  think,  in  all  cases  where  a  license  had 
been  refused  for  some  cause,  because  the  person  who  carried 
the  business  on  had  not  carried  it  on  or  conducted  it  properly, 
that  the  board  of  excise  would  not  refuse  to  license  the  same 
premises,  or  issue  a  license  for  the  same  premises  to  another 
person  who  might  be  a  reputable  person,  and  whom  the  board 
was  satisfied   would  conduct  the  business  properly,  becanae 
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fhf re  came  into  consideration  property  interests;  we  found  that 
if  licenses  were  refused  for  places  wliere  business  was  carri^fd  on 
that  tlie  banks  were  affected  who  had  loaned  money  on  mort- 
gages, persons  who  had  loaned  on  mortgagfts,  the  Imnks  who 
had  notes  of  parties  in  business;  the  rents  went  to  the  support 
of  persons  who  depended  upon  them  solely;  the  tax  com  mis- 
doners  of  the  city  protested  to  the  board  of  excise;  against  the 
refusal  to  license  premises,  because  it  reduces  the  value  of  proii- 
ertr,  and  for  that  reaaon  reduces  the  taxable  valuffs,  and  af- 
fected the  city  in  that  way;  real  estate  agents  and  othr^r  pr?rse>nH 
interested,  and  owners  of  property  came  to  us  and  [>rotf'St#^l  at 
the  start  that  we  ought  not  to  refuse  to  allow  a  reputable  busi- 
ness to  be  carried  on  on  any  premises,  because  they  Iiad  \H*itn 
impn^)erly  conducted  before;  so  that  we  made  it  a  rule  that  un- 
less we  were  satisfied  that  the  character  of  the  place  was  such 
«nd  the  nature  of  the  business  there  had  be^fu  such,  and  the 
persons  frequenting  the  places  were  of  such  a  clianu.'ter  tliat  it 
was  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  place  could  l>e  pr^ifM^rly 
conductedi  we  would  not  grant  a  license;  as  I  have  Kaid  lief  ore, 
we  reroked  900  licenses  or  more  in  one  year,  and  of  the  900  r**- 
Toked  I  presume  that  at  least  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
Heenses  were  reissued  for  the  same  premiifes;  the  licenses  were 
TCToked  for  such  violations  as  affected  the  owners  or  keepers  of 
the  places,  and  it  was  that  which  influenced  tiie  a/rtion  of  the 
board  in  granting  a  license  for  these  places  to  a  persoo  whom 
we  were  satisfied  would  conduct  the  business  properly,  aft«r 
it  had  been  refused  to  a  person  whom  we  were  satisfied  hail 
mot  conducted  it  properly. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 


Q.  Your  claim  is  that  the  former  wivuem  tisMimocT  vas  a 
lahwiaaifm?    A«  Tomlinson's? 

Q.  Yet.    A-  So  far  as  it  refers  to  me,  ahsoIxjteJj, 

Q.  Xo  tmth  in   it?    A.  No  xnxh  irLixevffT:  Mr-  Tosblinaon 

wcqld  not  as  tj  ?:3*x>rd:iiat^  bar*:  dtr^J  to  har*:  Kpr/c^^  to  i»e 

CB  any  tz'^i  r:t;*-'t:  lo  '.ierk  or  s-V^rfiunre  wLo  er^r  lierr*^ 

SDder  EDe.  o'Ler  ti-tL  Mr-  J^j^lzL.tf^/z^  -w-yzy^  *fT*fr  Lut*:  4tr*s!. 

or  eT*y  dSd  dire  **>  iiei,*-2o:i  to  iit^  uut  isri^h.  !Zsatt^e?!- 

Q-  Yo-  fiiiid  «<-E:**rl:i^  i?»rt  i-U  n^rir** :  v^Ltt  w^frr  li«  so- 
tiT«*  for  Eifcifijr  a  »ri*eEieE.t  of  •Ltt  rlird?  A-.  I  ifitrir  iLir^sabiSj 
STat*4.  Setitor.  tistr  i*  f'::!:T  w^  f'r^ '  r"  tii*-  4.rt5'.«.  I  LtTe  •^ 
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mended  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Mr.  Tomlinson's  attendance 
in  court  will  be  compelled  where  he  can  be  crosB-examined,  ud 
where  his  testimony  and  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  may 
be  taken. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  objection  to  disclosing  the  motive  heie? 
A.  Not  if  you  desire  it 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  We  would  very  much  desire  it  A.  Mr.  Tomlinson  came 
to  me  after  I  had  been  again  appointed  in  the  board  of  excite  ia 
1892,  and  aaked  me  if  I  would  object  to  his  going  back  in  tke 
board  of  excise;  I  told  him  that  I  should  not  make  any  objee> 
tion;  that  if  the  other  commissioners  desired  to  appoint  Um 
they  might  do  so,  but  that  I  should  not  vote  for  his  reappoiot- 
ment,  and  that  I  should  not  approve,  and  that  if  hi 
got  back  into  the  board  of  excise  he  would  have  to  do  so  witk* 
out  my  help  or  approval;  he  said  he  thought  that  my  acticHLWti 
harsh;  I  told  him  that  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  did 
not  care  to  place  any  further  reliance  in  him,  and  that  wai 
my  feeling;  he  went  away  and  afterward  came  back,  after 
Mr.  Dayton  was  appointed  postmafiter,  and  said  that  he  wai 
familiar  with  the  post-ofGce  business;  he  had  been  an  emplo;e 
in  the  post-office  at  one  time;  he  knew  the  subordinates  inflie 
office,  some  of  them,  personally,  and  knew  things  about  then 
which  he  thought  Mr.  Dayton  ought  to  be  informed  of ;  he  said 
if  Mr.  Dayton  would  employ  him  in  a  confidential  capacity,  he 
thought  he  could  be  of  great  use  to  him  going  into  the  ofhe 
as  he  was,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  people  whom  he  wodd 
have  to  deal  with;  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  Bpesk  to  Hr. 
Dayton  about  it  and  recommend  Mr.  Dayton  to  appoint  him; 
I  told  him  that  I  would  not  do  so,  and  not  only  that,  but  that 
I  should  take  occasion  to  say  to  Mr.  Dayton  that  in  my  judg- 
ment he  ought  not  to  employ  Mr.  Tomlinson,  or  put  any  coa- 
fidence  in  him;  and  I  did  say  so  to  Mr.  Dayton;  Mr.  Tomlinson 
left  my  room  with  some  anger,  gave  me  to  understand  that  I 
would  be  sorry  for  what  I  had  done,  and  I  heard  afterward, 
frequently  by  reports  coming  to  me,  that  he  was  saying  slander 
ous  things  about  me  in  bar-rooms  and  public  places;  I  r*'^ 
no  attention  to  it,  thinking  it  unworthy  of  attention;  and  I 
heard  nothing  further  from  him  until  he  testified  here  npoa 
the  stand. 
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Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  Mr.  Tomlinson  there  in  jour  office?  A. 
I  think  {  saw  him  there  several  times;  yes,  sir;  Mr.  Tomlinson 
was  the  .chief  inspector  of  the  board,  and  was  in  the  board 
f6r  nearly  three  years,  and  Mrs.  Tomlinson,  I  think,  came  in 
there  qnite  frequently;  I  recollect  seeing  her  there;  I  was 
hitroduced  to  her  by  Mr.  Tomlinson  at  the  board. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Mrs.  Tomlinson 
in  regard  to  the  license  of  the  Hotel  Tortoni?  A.  No,  sir;  under 
no  circumstances,  or  any  other  license. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  inspector  that  made  the  report, 
leporting  favorably  on  this  license,  the  granting  of  this  license? 
!&.  No;  I  do  not;  the  papers  will  show  who  the  inspector  was; 
I  would  like  to  say  as  to  that  that  inspectors  of  excise  have 
no  authority;  they  have  no  power;  their  reports  i^re  intended 
■bnply  to  come  to  the  commissioners;  such  information  is 
c»wing  to  the  quantity  of  business  that  the  commissioners  of 
excise  have  to  transact  in  this  city,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
ocnnmissioners  to  obtain  personally;  they  are  sent  out  to  make 
oertain  examinations  and  to  report  certain  facts,  and  never 
at  any  time  when  I  was  in  the  board  of  excise  has  any  license 
been  granted  upon  the  recommendation  of  an' inspector;  their 
reports  as  to  the  facts  which  they  observed  were  simply  taken 
MB  information  for  the  guidance  of  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Does  it  not  have  considerable  weight  with  the  decision 
of  the  commissioners,  the  report  of  the  inspectors,  or  what 
was  the  object  of  the  inspectors  if  the  commissioners  are  not 
more  or  less  guided  by  their  reports?  A.  I  have  just  stated 
that  the  statements  of  fact  made  by  the  inspectors  are  accepted 
by  the  board  of  excise  as  facts  which  influenced  their  action 
or  judgment,  but  only  as  facts  which  the  inspector  reports, 
not  as  any  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  inspector. 

Q.  The  following  year  the  license  was  granted  again  to  Mr. 
Louis  by  you;  was  there  any  action,  any  extraordinary  action 
taken  the  following  year?  A.  That  was  1889  —  1888;  ;io;  the 
board  of  excise  did  at  that  time  act  upon  very  nearly  11,000, 
about  11,000  applications  for  licenses  in  a  year;  of  course,  a 
^reat  many  of  those  were  a[)p]icationH  for  new  parties,  for  trans- 
fers from  one  person  to  another;  and  that  number  does  not  indi- 
cate the  number  of  licenses  granted;  the  number  of  licenses 
ictually  issued;  that  is,  the  number  of  places  actually  licensed 
WBB  about  9,000  and  something;  that  included  storekeepers, 
proeerS)  druggists  and  so  forth;  the  quantity  of  business  is,  of 
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course,  very  great,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  the  board  to  grant 
renewals  of  licenses  in  a  routine  way  where  there  is  no  protest, 
or  no  objection;  the  license  for  this  place  having  be^n  granted 
to  Louis  in  1887,  he  applied  one  year  afterward  for  a  renewal 
of  that  license,  and  there  being  no  objection  —  if  there  was  any 
I  don't  recollect  of  it  —  the  license  was  granted  to  him  aa  a 
matter,  of  course,  that  is  the  renewal  of  the  license;  it  is  merely 
a  renewal;  a  license  is  practically  continuous  for  any  place  whea 
once  granted,  except  that  the  law  requires  that  once  a  year  it 
shall  be  renewed  and  a  new  fee  paid;  you  understand  that  the 
board  of  excise  could  revoke  a  license  for  any  place  at  any  time; 
if,  for  instance,  the  license  granted  to  Louis  for  the  Hotel  To^ 
toni,  if  after  that  license  had  been  granted  within  a  day  or  a 
week,  or  at  any  time,  any  persons  in  that  neighborhood,  or  the 
police,  or  anyone  else  had  come  to  the  board  of  ex- 
cise and  made  a  complaint,  or  had  said  to  us,  ^'Ur. 
Louis  is  not  the  real  owner  of  this  place;  you  have  been 
deceived  and  imposed  upon,  the  place  is  now  being  condacted 
by  the  same  person  who  conducted  it  before/'  In  that  caae  the 
license  would  have  been  immediately  revoked;  but  no  such  pro- 
test was  ever  made,  and  no  such  information  ever  came  to  me;  I 
mention  that  fact,  and  lay  some  stress  on  it,  for  this  reason,  be- 
cause it  influences  the  action  of  the  board  of  excise  very  mod 
in  their  granting  licenses  where  there  might  be  some  doubt  or 
question;  the  fact  that  if  a  mistake  was  made,  the  board  had  it 
in  their  power  to  rectify  it  at  once  and  to  revoke  the  licqu» 
which  had  been  issued  under  a  misapprehension,  or  which  it 
was  discovered  afterward  had  been  improperly  issued,  or  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue,  could  be  revoked. 

By  Senator  O'  Connor:  j 

Q.  Is  there  any  further  explanation  you  desire  to  make?  A- 
None,  except  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer  questiooa; 
if  Mr.  Goff  desires  to  question  me  in  any  matters,  I  am  here 
under  the  conditions  under  which  I  am  sworn. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  witness  is  subject  to  your  probe,  Mr. 
GoflP.  I 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Mr.  Louis  in  court? 

(Mr.  Louis  stands  up  in  obedience  to  the  call. 

Mr.  Goff  then  requests  the  witness  to  stand  aside  to  allow 
Mr.  Louis  to  testify.  ! 

August  L.  Louis,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:  ( 
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Examination  by  Mr.  Ooff:  i 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  gentleman  who  haa  just  left  the  witness 
stand?    A.  No,  sir.  i 

Q.  Yen  saw  Mr.  Andrews,  this  gentleman  (indicating)?    A.  I 
see  him  now;  yes,  sir.  ( 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  before?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  heard  him  testify  upon  the  witness  stand  here,  did 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  state  that  you  stated  before  the  board 

of  excise  that  you  intended  to  run  the  Tortoni  as  a  thoroughly 

respectable  place  —  did  you  hear  him  state  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  statement  before  the  board  of  excise 

commissioners?    A.  No,  sir.  j 

Q.  You  did  not?    A.  No,  sir;  nothing.; 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  Andrews  state  that  you  stated  to  the  com- 
missioners of  excise,  that  Madame  Chaude  owed  you  a  lot  of 
money  for  meat,  and  that  the  only  way  you  could  get  it  out  of 
her  was  to  take  this  license  in. your  name;  is  that  so?    A.  No, 
sir. 
Q.  You  did  not  make  such  a  statement?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  talk  to  any  of  the  commissioners  of  the  board  of 
excise?    A.  No^   sir. 

Q.  And  looking  upon  Commissioner  Andrews  now,  this  is 
the  first  time  you  have  ever  seen  him?    A.  I  guess  it  is. 

Q.  And  all  that  Commissioner  Andrews  has  stated  here  on 
the  witness-stand  that  you  told  the  excise  commissioners  is 
ontme,  so  far  aB  you  know?    A.  I  never  said  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  anyone 
directed  to  the  commissioners  of  excise?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  Judge  Andrew  J.  White  with  you?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Judge  Andrew  J.  White?  A.  I  don't  think 
I  do. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the  persons  you  saw  at  the 
board  of  excise  was  the  clerk  who  gave  you  the  papers  to  sign? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  persons  you  saw  was  a  clerk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  went  down  there  once?    A.  Once  every  year. 
Q.  The  first  year  I  am  speaking  of  now?    A.  Yes,  sir;  only 
once. 
William  S.  Andrews,  recalled. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  After  hearing  Mr.  Loais'  statement  under  oath,  commit- 
sioner,  do  you  wish  to  make  any  qualification  or  correction  d 
yoQT  long  and  elaborate  statement  touching  what  Mr.  Loois 
said  before  the  commissioners  of  excise?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
say  that  this  man  appeared;  a  man  who  represented  himself  ii 
Mr.  Louis;  some  one  came  to  the  board  of  excise  and  made  Ite 
statement  I  have  given  to  you;  I  don't  recollect  this  man  at  all; 
he  may  have  come  there  and  he  may  not;  I  do  recollect  very 
clearly  that  the  reasons  were  given,  aB  I  have  stated  them;  and 
I  am  confident  that  if  you  will  call  Commissioner  Von  Olahn— 
I  am  certain  that,  although  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  on  the 
matter,  he  will  state  the  same  thing,  and  I  shall  take  an  occar 
siou  to  send  a  commission  to  Denver,  Colorado,  where  Wood- 
man is  and  get  his  testimony  to  the  same  facts;  that  these 
statements  I  have  given  were  made  to  the  entire  board. 

Q.  Speaking  of  Commissioner  Woodman,  I  will  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  you  now,  commissioner,  that  in  all  good  faith  70a 
include  in  that  open  commission  that  you  will  send  to  Con- 
missioner  Woodman  questions  that  you  have  stated  here,  that 
he  answer,  or,  at  least,  the  statements  that  you  have  put  into 
his  mouth;  that  after  a  protest  had  been  presented  by  reo- 
dents  of  the  neighborhood  against  the  Hotel  Tortoni,  and  when 
the  protestants  failed  to  testify  that  Mr.  Woodman  became 
indignant  and  said  that  he  would  grant  the  license?    A.  Ye& 

Q.  Will  you  please  bear  in  mind  and  put  that  in  and  ask  him 
if  he  made  that  statement?  A.  Tes,  sir;  if  you  will  ^ve  met 
transcript  of  the  testimony  I  will  send  that  to  CommissioDer 
Woodman. 

Q.  Your  own  testimony?  A.  I  will  send  that  to  Commii- 
sioner  Woodman  and  ask  him  whether  or  not  he  corroborates  It, 
or  if  you  will  prepare  questions  for  Woodman  to  answer  I  will 
send  them  to  him  and  ask  him  to  swear  to  them  before  a  coo* 
missioner  in  Denver. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  set  that  on  record;  Commissioner  Wood- 
man's standing;  that  he  is  held  in  a  certain  kind  of  respect  and 
repute  here  in  New  York,  and  it  is  rather  a  revelation  to  hare 
that  on  record  that  he  agreed  and  stated  that  would  license  a 
disorderly-house?  A.  I  have  not  made  any  such  statement;  I 
made  the  statement  that  the  persons  who  charged  that  this  wtf  , 
a  disorderly-house  refused  to  testify,  and  that  Commisslootf  J 
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Woodman's  action  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
eyidence  before  the  board  of  excise  that  it  was  a  disorderly- 
house,  and  that  these  persons  had  refused  to  furnish  any  testi- 
mony. 

Q.  So  now  you  say  that  you  will  not  say  that  the  man  who 
has  gone  on  the  stand,  August  Louis,  went  before  the  board,  but 
that  someone  representing  him  did?  A.  I  don't  recollect  him, 
personally;  it  is  a  long  time  ago. 

Q.  That  makes  the  matter  worse.  A.  I  don't  recollect  him, 
personally,  at  all.  ( 

Q.  Then  some  counterfeit  Louis  must  have  come  before  the 
board?  A.  That  may  be;  I  know  that  someone  came  and  made 
the  statement  to  all  the  commissioners. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  best  board  of  excise  that  New 
York  erer  had;  it  is  a  remarkable  admission  that  the  best  board 
of  excise  could  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a  counterfeit  Louis, 
a  spurious  individual  —  is  that  the  fact?  A.  If  a  person  ap- 
peared before  the  board  of  excise  and  said  that  he  was  the 
applicant  for  the  license  and  his  name  was  Louis,  the  board  of 
excise,  of  course,  would  accept  his  statement 

Q.  Where  were  all  your  inspectors  and  your  special  inspect- 
ors; where  were  all  tlie  attaches  of  your  department  that  you 
were  not  able  to  identify,  or  to  have  a  person  go  before  the 
board,  identified  as  the  man  who  signed  the  application?  A. 
They  would  not  be  called  to  identify  an  applicant  unless  there 
was  some  question  or  doubt  as  to  his  being  the  man;  I  desire 
to  say  now  that  I  believe  that  this  man  Louis  who  testified,  if 
he  is  the  person  to  whom  the  license  was  issued,  my  belief  is 
that  he  did  come  before  the  board  of  excise,  and  that  he  is  now 
stating  falsely  as  he  has  done  in  other  cases,  as  he  admits. 

Q.  What  other  cases  has  he  admitted?  A.  I  understand,  I 
only  know  that  from  reading  in  the  papers,  that  he  testified  here 
yesterday  that  he  had  gone  to  the  board  of  excise  year  after 
year  and  made  over  that  he  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel 
Tortoni  and  had  obtained  a  renewel  of  the  license  for  that  place 
upon  false  papers. 

Q.  That  makes  it  worse  again;  did  Judge  Andrew  J.  White 
identify  the  man  that  appeared  before  you  as  Louis?  A.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  that,  except  that  when  Mr.  Tomlinson  testified 
here.  I  heard  you  read  a  memorandum  on  the  papers  made  by 
myself  to  that  effect;  if  that  memorandum  is  on  the  papers  then 
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it  is  true  Mr.  White  did  either  write  a  letter  or  Bay  to  me  wme- 
thing  in  favor  of  this  man,  as  I  have  stated  before,  that  was  a 
question  simply  as  to  whether  the  man  was  a  basiness  man 
carrying  on  a  reputable  business. 

Q.  It  appears  from  your  testimony  that  it  was  quite  possible 
for  a  person  to  commit  a  fraud  in  representing  another  to  go 
before  that  board  and  make  an  application  in  person  hetove  the 
commissioners  —  that  is  quite  possible  —  was  it  not?  A.  Cer 
tainly,  it  is  possible  anywhere,  I  imagine.     ' 

Q.  And  it  has  also  been,  so  far  as  your  understanding  of  tiiis 
man's  testimony  goes,  possible  for  annual  perjuries  and  frauds 
to  be  committed  before  the  exicse  commissioners  of  this  dty? 
A.  I  think  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  my  belief  is  that  a  great 
deal  of  perjury  is  committed  in  applications  for  licenses,  and  a 
great  many  false  papers  are  made;  I  hare  detected  some  in  Ik 
course  of  my  experience  as  a  commissioner  of  excise,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  others  have  been  made  that  have  not  been  detected. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  bring  anyone  to  justice  to  answer 
for  the  crime  of  perjury  committed  before  the  board  of  exdae 
while  you  were  a  commissioner?  A.  Well,  there  was,  I  tiiink, 
one  or  two  cases.  ' 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  titles  of  thg  cases?  A.  They  were 
informed  that  they  would  be  proceeded  against;  I  dcm't  think 
any  proceedings  were  ever  taken. 

Q.  My  question  was,  did  you  ever,  when  you  discovered  theae 
false  papers,  as  you  say,  and  of  perjuries  having  been 
committed  before  the  board,,  did  you  ever  take  any  stepi 
to  have  the  perpetrators  called  to  answer  for  the  crime?  L 
No  steps  were  ever  taken  for  indictment;  no. 

Q.  A  great  many  things  that  you  said  to  the  Senators  toncfc- 
!ng  the  verification  of  licenses,  and  so  forth,  which  I  can  not 
remember;  it  is  a  very  long  and  careful  statement,  but  there 
is  one  matter  that  occurs  here  to  my  recollection;  now  yoa 
■ay  that  you  revoked  some  900  licenses;  when  I  say  yon,  I 
mean  the  board  in  that  sense?  A.  Yes;  I  know,  withhi  ooe 
year,  and  it  was  a  year  within  which,  as  I  recollect^  that  it 
within  which  a  part  of  the  year  1887  occurred;  the  exact  detaib 
will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  board  of  excise,  and  I  think 
In  the  report  of  the  board  of  excise,  made  on  January  1,  l?tt» 
it  will  show  what  was  done  for  the  year  1887;  that  is  mj 
recollection. 
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<).  These  revocations  were  all  of  beer  and  wine  licenseSi 
according  to  that  report  of  the  commissioners  that  yon  refer 
me  to?    A.  I  think  not 

Q.  I  beg  to  differ  with  yon;  is  it  not  a  (fact  that  every  one 
XKt  the  revocations  that  yon  have  referred  to  here  was  made 
becanse  those  that  had  already  a  beer  license  sold  liquors? 
'A.  No,  sir;  the  greater  majority  of  them  were,  bnt  they  were 
not  all,  by  any  means. 

Q.  And  it  was  a  question  of  simply  raising  the  revenne  in 
order  to  compel  -them  to  take  out  a  liquor  license,  was  it  not? 
A.  No;  not  altogether  that 

Q.  Yon  stated  that  they  got  new  licenses?  A.  It  was  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  excise  to  compel 
persons  who  took  ale  and  beer  licenses  to  sell  only  ale  and 
beer,  and  not  to  sell  liquor. 

Q.  Licenses  were  granted  to  them  invariably  to  sell  liquor 
when  they  made  an  application  after  the  revocation?  A.  Not 
to  the  persons  whose  licenses  were  revoked,  but  for  the  same 
premises. 

Q.  Now,  about  this  case  here,  this  Tortoni  case;  have  yon 
any  recollection  of  ever  hearing  or  having  heard  about  that 
house  before  you  granted  the  license?    A.  You  mean  in  1887? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  have  stated  to  you,  and  you  have  already 
commented  upon  it,  that  in  1886,  a  protest  was  made  to  the 
board  of  excise  and  an  investigation  was  ordered,  and  the  pro- 
testants  were  notified  to  appear  and  the  witnesses  named  in 
the  protest  subpoenaed  to  appear;  only  two  persons  appeared 
in  response  to  that  summons. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  heard  about  this  case?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  you  have  just  stated  about  this  protest?  A.  That 
is  all  I  recollect. 

Q.  That  was  in  1887?    A.  That  was  in  1886. 

Q.  And  the  license  was  granted?  A.  I  say  it  was  in  1886 
only  because  I  know  that  it  was  at  the  time  that  the  license 
was  granted  which  I  learned  here  now  expired  in  December, 
1887,  so  it  must  have  been  a  year  before. 

Q.  After  it  having  been  brought  to  your  attention  in  1886 
that  residents  did  enter  a  protest,  but  failed  to  give  evidence 
that  would  warrant  the  revocation  of  the  license,  did  you  make 
any  application  to  the  police  authorities  to  asr* 
there  was  any  ground  for  the  protest?    A.  No 
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recollect  that  we  did;  we  may  have  done  bo;  there  was  a  request 
sent  to  the  board  of  police,  that  the  board  of  excise  shonld 
be  notified  and  informed   of  every  place  in   the  city  which 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  place  was  improper  to  be  licensed, 
and  an  order  was  sent  out  by  the  police  commissioners;  my 
recollection  is  that  that  was  issued  in  1886  to  every  captain, 
the  officer  in  command  of  every  precinct  in  the  city,  directing 
that  that  order  should  be  complied  with;  and  the  board  of 
excise  frequently  received  from  the  police  reports  of  matters 
occurring     in     licensed     places     which      might      affect     the 
question    as    to  whether    it    was    proper    for    these    places 
to    be    licensed,    or    whether    the    license    should    be    re- 
voked; whether    any    such    report    was    received    in  relation 
to     this    place     in     1886     I     don't     recollect,     the     records 
of    the  office  should    show    that;    but  such    a    protest    was 
received  from  the  police  in  1887,  and  my  recollection  of  it  is 
simply  from  hearing  you  refer  to  it  here  on  a  former  occasion 
when  this  matter  was  being  testified  about;  you  said  that  you 
read  testimony  and  protest;  and  that  refreshed  my  memory;  I 
recollect  the  officers  coming  to  the  office  and  giving  testimony. 
Q.  The  question  of  the  protest  I  find  in  the  letter  here,  which 
no   doubt   you   have   heard   before;   written   by   an   assistant 
district  attorney  of  this  city,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Bedford,  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  board  of  excise,  as  follows: 

"  Gentlemen. —  This  will  introduce  to  you  my  esteemed  and 
old  friend,  Mr.  Morris  Phillips,  editor  of  the  Home  Journal, 
who  will  appear  before  you  on  October  17th,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m., 
to  make  a  complaint.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
that  whatever  statement  he  may  make  you  can  rely  upon  it 
entirely.  Knowing  that  you  will  extend  to  him  a  just  and 
proper   hearinpr. 

"I   am,   very  respectfully,    I  i 

"GUNNrNG   S.    BEDFORD." 

A.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Q.  October  17  1887?  A.  And  upon  that  and  the  other 
matters  brought  before  the  board  a  renewal  license  for  that 
place  was  refused. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  a  petition  here  to  the  board  of  excise  received 
on  October  1,  1887,  in  which  the  petitioners  most  earnestly  pro- 
test against  the  granting  of  any  license  to  the  notorious  place 
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known  as  the  Maison  Tortoni,  or  Hotel  Tortoni,  situate  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  Lexington  avenue  and  Thirtieth  street  in 
this  city,  and  owned  by  the  French  madam  known  as  Madam 
Ghaude;  the  ground  of  our  protest  is  that  the  business  there 
conducted  while  ostensibly  a  hotel  and  restaurant,  is  in  fact 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  assignation  and  acts  of  the 
grossest  immorality  and  licentiousness,  and  these  acts  are 
practiced  nightly  in  this  house,  which  is  provided  with  separate 
wine-rooms,  each  of  which  is  supplied  with  a  bed,  and  where 
wines  and  liquors  are  served  to  the  men  and  women  frequent- 
ing the  place;  this  place  has  been  allowed  to  flourish  in  our 
midst  in  defiance  of  law  and  morality,  and  it  should  in  no  way 
receive  the  countenance  of  your  honorable  board  in  so  far  as 
the  granting  of  the  hotel  or  liquor  license  is  concerned;  and 
this  is  signed  by  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Woodruff  of  135  East  Thir- 
tieth street;  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Duncan,  of  137  East  Thirtieth  street; 
by  Charles  R.  Kuhler  of  142  East  Thirtieth  street;  by  B.  Lows, 
138  East  Thirtieth  street;  and  another  Mr.  Phillips,  W.  Phillips, 
and  by  Martin  Burke,  Lexington  avenue,  and  Alexander 
Develin,  of  104  Lexington  avenue;  the  petition  is  not  dated,  but 
it  was  received  at  the  board  of  excise  on  October  1,  1887;  now, 
this  petition  was  received  before  Mr.  Bedford's  letter;  Mr.  Bed- 
ford's letter  is  October  17th,  that  is  after?  A.  Well,  it  was  in 
October,  1887,  that  the  board  of  excise  refused  Madam  Chaude 
the  renewal  of  her  license,  and  it  was  upon  those  papers  that 
the  denial  was  based,  this  and  other  protests  received. 

Q.  The  board  acted  upon  this  very  serious  protest,  supported 
by  reputable  citizens,  and  refused  to  renew  the  license  to 
Madam  Chaude?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time,  commissioner.  Madam  Chaude's  appli- 
cation for  a  renewal  of  her  license  was  before  the  board?  A. 
It  must  have  been  or  it  could  not  have  been  rejected. 

Q.  Now,  as  matter  of  fact,  Madam  Chaude's  application  for 
a  renewal  of  the  license  was  not  before  the  board?  A.  I  don't 
know,  you  have  the  papers  there,  I  can  not  tell  you,  if  you  show 
me  the  papers  I  can  tell  you. 

Q.  You  have  been  very  positive  in  your  statements  touching 
this  transaction,  and  I  w^ant  to  see  how  far  your  positivenoss 
will  lead  you?  A.  If  the  application  was  rejected  it  must  have 
been  before  the  board. 

Q.  Don't  let  ns  deal  in  suppositions,  we  are  dealing  in  facts; 
we  have  it  on  the  record  here,  commissioner,  that  by  reason 
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of  the  protest  from  your  own  lips,  and  by  reason  of  cerWn 
protests  of  citizens  in  New  York  whose  standing  in  onqnes- 
tioned,  by  reason  of  that  protest  against  a  license  being  issued 
for  that  place,  to  the  Hotel  Tortoni,  describing  its  interior  a^ 
rangements,  calculated  and  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  aaslp- 
tion  that  on  that  protest  a  renewal  of  the  license  was  refuaed 
to  Madam  Chaude?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  it  appears  from  the  records  of  your  own  board  that 
such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  at  that  time  when  that  protest 
was  received  against  the  place  for  its  disorderly  character, 
Madam  '  Chaude  was  not  an  applicant  for  a  renewal  of  the 
license,  but  another  person  was,  Joseph  Lambertz?  A.  It  maj 
be;  Madam  Chaude  was  the  person  who  had  the  license  for  the 
place  at  the  time. 

Q.  We  are  dealing  now,  just  keep  at  that  point,  that  the  com- 
missioners refused  to  grant  the  license  to  that  place  no  matter 
who  applied  for  it?    A.  That  was  the  fact  at  that  time, 

Q.  It  was  not  that  they  refused  to  grant  a  license  to  Madam 
Chaude  by  reason  of  her  bad  reputation,  but  it  was  because  they 
refused  to  grant  a  license  to  another  person  by  reason  of  fte 
bad  reputation  of  the  house,  is  that  not  the  fact?  A.  They  re* 
fused  to  grant  the  license  to  Lambertz. 

Q.  And  it  was  Lambertz's  application  that  was  before  the 
board  that  this  protest  came  in  and  not  Madam  Chaude's  ap- 
plication. 

Q.  Well  that  may  be,  the  dates  will  show;  then  Joseph  Lam- 
bertz, 106  Lexington  avenue,  with  two  bondsmen,  makes  appli- 
cation, "  Whereas  said  Joseph  Lambertz  has  made  application 
to  the  board  of  commissioners  of  excise  of  the  citv  of  Net 
York  for  a  license  for  the  Hotel  Tortoni  as  a  hotel-keeper  to  sell 
spirituous  liquors,  ale  and  beer,  to  be  drunk  on  the  premisei, 
etc.,"  and  known  as  161  Lexington  avenue,  signed  by  Josepk 
Lambertz  and  his  bondsmen,  and  acknowledged  before  Knee- 
land  —  a  notary  public  in  the  board?  A.  He  was  chief  applica- 
tion clerk. 

Q.  On  the  16th  of  September,  1887,  and  mark  you  this  petitioi 
was  not  received  by  the  board  until  October  1,  1887,  and  Mr. 
Bedford's  letter  is  dated  October  17,  1887.  A.  When  did  the 
license  expire;  when  did  Mrs.  Chaude's  license  expire? 

Q.  The  old  license  expired  on  October  21,  1887;  that  is,  the 
license  that  Madam  Chaude  had.  A.  Yes;  you  said  Lamberti'i 
application  was  about  a  month  before  that 


Q.  Lambertz*8  application  was  acknowledged  by  the  board 
before  the  notary,  Mr.  Kneeland,  on  the  ICth  of  September,  1887; 
so  that  now,  commissioner,  3  ou  see  that  you  have  been  greatly 
mistaken,  because  it  was  not  Madam  Chaude's  application  that 
was  before  the  board  for  a  license,  but  it  was  Joseph  Lam^ 
hertz's  application  that  was  before  the  board  for  a  license  at 
the  time?  A.  Yes;  I  told  you  I  had  no  recollection  of  the 
papers  except  as  I  have  heard  them  here. 

Q.  The  point  is,  I  wish  to  deal  fairly  with  you;  after  you 
denied  a  license  for  that  place  in  the  name  of  Joseph  Lam- 
bertz,  how  could  you,  a  few  months  later,  give  a  license  to  the 
place  in  the  name  of  August  Louis  —  answer  that?  A.  I  will 
explain  that,  certainlj^;  I  have  already  explained  it;  I  will  go 
over  it 

Q.  Answer  it  now.  A.  Because  Lambei*tz  was  associated  with 
Mrs.  Chaude,  he  was  an  employe  of  hers,  bookkeeper;  he  was  in 
the  house  there  with  her,  assisting  her  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness which  was  protested  against  and  objected  to;  so  that 
granting  a  license  to  him  was  manifestly  improper;  and  that  was 
refused. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that?  A.  Well,  I  know  that  we  did 
know  it;  I  don't  remember;  on  the  investigation  or  examination 
we  made  probably  there  was  some  report  from  the  inspectors 
to  that  effect. 

Q  Yo^  have  learned  tliat  since  Lambertz  has  testified  here 
only.    A.  Oh,  no.  \ 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  then?  A.  By  the  investigation  and 
examination  we  made. 

Q.  Where  is  the  record  of  it?  A.  I  don't  know  whether 
there  is  any;  if  there  is  it  is  at  the  board  of  excise. 

Q.  The  chief  clerk  has  given  us  all  the  papers  upon  this  ques-^ 
tion  from  the  board  of  excise,  and  there  is  no  record  of  it  in,  the 
board  of  excise?    A.  Well,  the  fact  was  known  to  the  board, 
nevertheless. 

Q.  How  was  it  known  to  the  board?  A.  May  be  T^ambertz 
was  brought  there  and  questioned;  it  may  bo  that  Lambertz 
was  brought  there  and  questioned,  but  of  that  I  have  no  recol- 
lection. 

Q.  Then,  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it?  A.  I  do  know 
that  the  license  to  ^fr.  Lambertz  was  refused. 

Q.  Now,  you  know  it  because  I  have  read  from  the  records^ 
but  700  did  not  know  it  before,  you  did  not  mei 
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you  said  a  license  to  Madam  Chaude  was  refused?  A.  Refer 
to  the  stenographer's  minutes;  you  will  find  I  did  menticm  it 
and  went  over  it  very  carefully  in  my  first  statement 

Q,  Now,  I  find  a  letter  from  the  police  department  received 
from  the  board  of  excise  on  September  24,  1887,  that  is  eight 
days  after  Lambertz's  application  to  the  board  of  excise: 
"  Gentlemen. —  I  am  directed  by  the  board  of  police  to  answer 
to  your  favor  of  the  22d  inst,  relative  to  the  arrest  of  Louise 
Cbaude  of  the  Hotel  Tortoni,  161  Lexington  avenue,  for  keep- 
ing a  disorderly-house,  and  for  another  case  later  at  the  saloon 
of  Pat  Maguire,  329  East  Forty-seventh  street,  to  inclose  here- 
with copies  of  report  in  relation  thereeo."  So  that  it  appears 
from  this  letter  that  the  board  of  excise  had  knowledge  from 
the  police  as  to  the  reputation  of  this  house,  the  Tortoni,  after 
Lambertz  had  made  his  application  on  September  16th;  that 
appears  so  by  the  record?  A.  If  it  appears  by  the  record  it  is 
a  fact  , 

Q.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  police 
commissioners;  now,  on  September  21st,  five  days  after  Lam- 
bertz made  his  application,  there  is  a  special  report  by  an 
insjipector  directed  to  the  board  of  excise  referring  to  Joseph 
Lambertz's  license,  161  Lexington  avenue.  "  To  the  board  of  ex- 
cise. Having  made  a  special  inspection  in  this  case,  1  hereby  re- 
port that  on  September  20, 1887, 1  reported  an  application  for  a 
license  made  by  Joseph  Lambertz  of  161  Lexington  avenue; 
since  making  said  report  I  find  tliat  a  person  by  the  name  of 
Louise  Chaude  was  arrested  and  held  for  trial  on  the  charge  of 
keeping  a  disorderly-house ; "  commissioner,  that  is  the  8X)ecial 
report  of  your  inspector  in  relation  to  Mr.  Lambertz's  applica- 
tion; the  regular  report  of  your  inspector  was  that  the  name 
of  the  saloon  or  building  known  as  the  Maison  Tortoni,  that  it 
is  a  restaurant  and  cafe  with  24  sleeping-rooms  on  the  premises; 
he  says,  "  I  have  carefully  examined  said  premises  and  building 
and  find  there  is  not  indication  that  the  same  are  used  or  are  to 
be  used  for  gambling  or  for  immoral  purposes  and  tliat  no  part 
of  said  building  is  a  resort  for  immoral  purposes;  the  balance  of 
the  building  is  used  for  sleeping-rooms;  the  former  licensee 
was  not  arrested  for  violation  of  the  excise  law;  the  former 
licensee  was  not  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  excise  law;  no 
protest  has  been  made  against  this  place;  an  application  was 
not  rejected  for  this  place.  Upon  diligent  inquiry,  I  find  the 
moral  character  and  general  reputation  of  the  applicant  to  be 
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good;  the  applicant  is  not  now  licensed  at  this  place;  new  partj 
applicant  was  formerly  licensed  for  no  place;  license  has  not 
been  surrendered;  information  from  personal  invesligaiiou; 
date  taken  from  license;  no  bar  on  premifles.  Biyom  to  as  a 
report  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief; "  now,  in  the 
face  of  that  report,  from  jonr  own  inspector,  you,  yet  refused 
lauabertz  a  license?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  seems  so. 

Q.  ^ow,  in  the  face  of  that  very  elaborate  report,  why  did 
yon  refuse  Lambertz  a  license  for  the  Tortoni?  A.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  we  refused  Lambertz,  because  we  ascertained 
that  he  was  on  the  prtrmises  and  an  employe  of  Mrs.  Cbaude, 
against  whom  there  was  a  protest. 

Q.  But  she  was  not  an  applicant;  there  was  mA,  a  protest 
against  her.   A.  You  have  just  read  some  there. 

Q.  I  hare  not;  I  have  read  a  protest  against  the  Tortool;  how 
can  yon  explain  that  now,  commissioner?    A«  Explain  what? 

Q.  Or  can  you  explain  it?  A«  What  is  it  you  wish  me  to 
explain? 

Q.  How  is  it  that  in  the  face  of  3'our  inspectors  eommenda^ 
tory  report  that  you  refused  a  Ik-ense  to  Lambertz  for  liiis 
pfaiice?  A.  I  have  said  so  that  my  recollection  is  this;  because 
we  ascertained  that  Lambertz  was  an  employe  of  th^  person 
who  already  had  a  license  for  the  place. 

Q-  But  there  is  no  record  of  that  ascerudnmest?  A.  That  I 
doo't  know  anriliiiig  abc^ut-  the  pword;  I  am  stating  my  recol- 
lection. 

Q.  Mr.  BifrLop  La*  delivered  under  a  e'jb]:<of-iia  duc^-s  te<*um 
all  the  paj*ers  ToucLin^  tLi»f  Jieense:  x«ow.  couuiuissioiier.  c<»me 
here  and  ]«»k  younjelf  ?  A.  I  doiit  '^are  Vj  bee  Thein :  J  azm  stat- 
ing my  T>r(r^jl]^f.'^tjIL 

Q-  Is  it  an  LDdr-pendent  r*-'x»]je«.'7iaaD?    A^  Kiii'ji'^]T  wo. 

Q.  Can  Ton  teU  ns  tLe  cirr-uiiniTuiLt'e**  '>f  jt.  if  h  be  an  iiide- 
peiid*n  recH*]]*-''^  :•'.»::?    .\-  I  cfcii  sav  "^Lat  riif  iaa*^<*r  — 

Q.  Xo:  ij<»t  vLat  jcrj  cau  sty:  Ijow.  f:aJL  r^iu  ♦«-!]  q«  Tbe  cir- 
cnmsten^^*-^,  if  h  l»fr  joi  :n4fjteii*3*'i.T  r»-'x»!l*-«Tioxj?  A.  I  was 
altO'UT  to  Kii-^*-  ''L*-  '•:?'umK-.iLijr-H^  wLM  '••:»ii«Ti'Uc»r  timt  r«rco];«r*> 
ticm.  or  fonii  rt-  cj»oii  wU*.'L  it  is  Ifssed. 

tlds  pl«"*-.  h  ;«'-f»-**K:  iLadfr  ''u*:  yt^f  l^or*:.  i^isf;.  under  ^lih  c^'ii"!;- 
tions  I  haT*.  Kui^*-d- 
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Q.  Yoa  are  going  back  now  into  ancient  history;  let  me  put  & 
^hx*iXLc  qaestion  to  you ;  who  was  it  that  told  you  that  Lamberti 
was  connected  with  Madam  Chaude;  now  let  us  see?  A.  That 
1  don-  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  any  person  went  before  the  exdac 
commissioners  and  said  that  Lambertz  was  an  employe  or  asso^ 
elated  with  Madam  Ghaude?  A.  My  recollection  is  that  Lam- 
bertz came  himself  to  the  board  of  excise  and  that  fact  was  as- 
certained in  conversation  with  him  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
commissioners;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that?  A.  I  swear  that  is  my  recoUefr 
tion ;  yes  sir. 

Q.  I  know  you  are  a  good  deal  of  a  metaphysician,  I  want  the 
difference  between  a  recollection  and  a  fact;  will  you  swear  to 
it  as  a  fact  that  Lambertz  admitted  before  the  board  of  exdac 
commissioners  that  he  was  associated  in  business  with  Madam 
Chaude?    A.  I  swear  my  recollection  is  — 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  that;  I  ask  you  will  you  swear  it  is  a  fact? 
A.  I  will  swear  to  nothing  but  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  know  recollections  are  very  flexible  things,  they  come 
and  go  at  will  sometimes;  I  want  the  fact,  not  your  recollecti(m; 
will  you  swear  to  it  as  a  fact  that  Lambertz  admitted  before 
the  board  of  excise  commissioners  that  he  was  associated  with 
Madam  Chaude  in  business?  A.  I  will  not  swear  to  it  aB  a 
matter  of  fact;  I  will  swear  that  my  recollection  is  he  came  be- 
fore the  board. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  that;  can  you  cite  any  circumstance  or  a 
fact  connected  with  that  application  of  Lambertz  by  which  yoa 
learned  that  Lambertz  was  associated  with  Madam  Chaude, 
and  that  that  was  the  reason  that  the  license  was  refused?  A. 
can  only  swear  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  can  not  state  any  fact  at  all  outside  of  your  recoUet- 
tion,  can  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  recollection  has  been  quickened  since  Mr.  Tom- 
linson  went  on  the  stand,  has  it  not?  A.  Well,  I  had  no  recol- 
lection of  the  matter  at  all  until  my  attention  was  called  to  it 

Q.  Your  recollection  dates  /from  Tomlinson  going  on  the 
stand  here  before  the  recess?    A.  What  do  you  mean  by  that! 

Q.  Your  recollection  commences;  your  recollection  goes  back 
to  that?  A.  My  recollection  goes  back  to  Mr.  Lambertz'a  V 
pearance  before  the  board  of  excise:  I  recollect  distinctly  that 
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he  did  appear  there;  that  is  my  recollection,  and  it  Ib  very  dis- 
tinctly in  my  mind  that  he  appeai*ed  before  all  of  the  commis- 
aioners. 

Q.  You  swore  that  Louis  appeared  there,  and  Louis  went  on 
the  stand  and  swore  that  he  did  not;  may  you  not  make  the 
same  mistake  again  about  Lambertz?  A.  I  swore  and  swear 
again  that  in  my  belief  the  man  here,  Louis,  came  before  the 
board  of  excise;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  swear  to  your  belief,  that  is 
another  flexible  thing;  I  am  asking  you  as  to  the  fact;  you 
swore  that  Louis  went  before  the  board;  Louis  comes  forward 
and  swears  he  did  not;  now,  may  you  not  make  a  mistake  about 
Lambertz?    A.  No,  sir;  I  make  no  mistake. 

Q.  Are  you  clear  about  Lambertz?  A.  I  am  clear  in  what  I 
said  simply  from  my  recollection,  that  Lambertz  came  before 
the  board  of  excise. 

Q.  You  are  getting  into  your  recollection  again?  A.  I  can 
only  testify  from  my  recollection;  I  can  not  testify  from  any- 
thing else;  I  can  only  testify  from  memory. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  the  fact,  commissioner,  that  at  the  time 
that  this  protest  was  received,  that  the  board  of  exciw?  com- 
missioners communicated  with  the  board  of  [K>lice  as  shown  by 
their  letter  here,  and  that  on  the  far-e  of  this  prrJtfsl  and  (m 
the  record,  that  lirense  was  refiisf-d  to  the  TffrUm\,  tK'cati«e  it 
had  been  kept  as  a  disr>rderly-hous^;  —  now  is  that  not  the 
fact?    A.  I  presume  that  is  the  fact:  but  it  was  alH/>  — 

Q.  Never  mind  the  prepositions  at  all:  fh^*  appli^-atir/n  of 
Joseph  Lamtiertz  app^^rs  to  have  t^-f-n  vf-'yi-tcA  on  ^ictoli^'p  2^, 
1^^,  that  is  the  date:  will  yon  IfK^k  at  it  pU-n^e;  writt^-n  nf-rfmn 
the  face  of  it  there  fliandin^;  witness  paf^Tj?  A.  Y^**,  Pir;  that 
is  the  date  of  the  r«=-j^rtioii. 

Q.The  applir*at1oii  of  Lonis  to  th^r  hf^rird  for  a  iK-^-n^e  for 
the  Malson  Torroni,  IGl  I>-xinjrton  av^nn^-.  in  flat**d  VovPTnl,^ 
15.  18J^:  that  is  21  days  aft^-r  th^-  rf']^'f'rUm  fff  the  Wc^n^tr  to 
Lambertz  —  th^  appliV-jirion  of  Lam^>*-rtz  21  A^yp.  fnt^-r- 
Tenes  from  the  r^jV^tjon  of  J^mfr^rtz^^  ar^^li/^ation  to 
the  appH^^ation  of  Loni»:  21  dnv».  j*nd  h*-  m^^-f^ 
that  applfr^Tirin :  a^x^^jr^  to  jt:  ard  on  rK-/^^n^»<-r  2t,  1^-7  *ho 
llrense  is  isstt*^  ro  him:  th«t  i*  rb*.  t^^tf':  rr,  t},^  a^Ti*^  r,^;'ro: 
now.  rommfssion^-r.  <^n  yon  ^xr»lain  to  thf«  ^^r^mmfft/-^,  •fn/*#^ 
JOB  hare  Tolnntarlfr  #^rmie  h^^re  to  ^'Xplafn:  f^n  yon  «irr>lafn  ti> 
ttis  eonunitte*^  hum  it  in  that  th^  ffrt^rA  of  ^rxeii^  ^ffmminfikfmn 
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rejected  the  license  for  a  place  on  account  of  its  diaorderly 
character,  on  October  26,  1887,  and,  on  December  22,  1887,  it 
granted  a  license  for  the  same  place,  with  no  evidence  before 
that  a  change  had  taken  place,  except  in  the  name  of  the 
applicant  —  will  you  explain  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  board  of  excise  to  grant  licenses  for  places  where 
licenses  had  been  refused  and  rejected  to  certain  applicants;  to 
grant  licenses  for  these  places  to  other  applicants  when  they 
were  satisfied  they  were  respectable  persons,  and  that  they 
would  conduct  the  business  properly;  and  the  board  of  exdae 
was  satisfied  upon  the  application  of  Louis;  he  was  a  busiiiein 
man;  carrying  on  a  business;  and,  as  a  produce  dealer,  had 
been  supplying  this  house;  and  upon  his  statement  which  he 
gave  to  the  board,  as  explaining  his  reason  for  wanting  this 
license,  that  he  had  been  selling  them  provisions  and  they 
owed  him  money,  and  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  save 
himself  from  serious  loss  was  by  taking  the  premises  and  carry- 
ing the  business  on  himself  aB  a  restaurant  and  boardinghoasft 
Q.  Carrying  on  the  business  himself?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Louis  made  that  statement  to 
you? 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  what  the  commissioner  has  testified  to. 

Q.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Louis'  statement  of  yesterday?  A.  I 
heard  Mr.  Louis  here  state, —  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  I  dont 
say  that  this  particular  man  who  appeared  here  on  the  stand 
apeai*ed  at  the  board;  I  know  that  some  person  representing 
himself  to  be  an  applicant  for  the  license  of  that  place,  and 
representing  himself  to  be  Louis  came  to  the  board  of  exclK 
and  made  that  statement;  and  I  believe  this  is  the  man. 

By   Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  Let  us  see  what  your  explanation  is;  you  said  that  on  tiie 
explanation  of  this  man,  Louis,  that  he  had  supplied  this  dis- 
orderly-house; this  place  of  assignation,  and  of  notorious  chi^ 
acter  with  meat  or  provisions;  that  this  notorious  place  had 
owed  him  money,  and  that  the  only  way  he  could  get  hii 
money  was  to  carry  on  the  business?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  that  statement  of  a  man  who  had  been  deaUflJ 
with  this  notorious  house,  who  admitted  that  this  notorioBl 
house  was  in  debt  to  him;  that  the  only  way  he  could  gettf* 
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debt  paid  was  to  carry  on  the  business;  and  you  issued  bim  a 
license?    A.  That  is  the  fact 

Q,  That  ifl  the  fact?  A,  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  act  of  the 
board  of  excise,  based  on  their  discretion. 

Q.  And  yet  you  said  before  that  you  rejected  Lambertz's 
license  because  you  discovered  that  Lambeilz  was  associated 
with  Madam  Chaude?    A.  In  carrying  on  the  business  there; 

yes. 

Q.  And  here  was  a  man  who  was  associating  with  her  m  the 
lelation  of  a  tradesman,  supplying  her  house  with  provisions, 
and  who  stated  to  you  that  the  only  chance  that  he  had  to  get 
his  debt  was  to  carry  on  the  business  of  this  disorderly-house? 
A.  1  don't  think  it  ever  occurred  to  the  boai'd  of  excise  he 
could  be  held  responsible  for  his  customers. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  occurred  to  the  board  of  excise; 
I  am  asking  for  the  facts,  so  far  as  we  can  get  at  them ;  is  that 
not  the  fact  that  those  are  the  causes  for  which  you  gave  that 
license  that  you  have  recited  ?  A.  The  facts  that  I  have  recited ; 
certainly. 

Q.  So,  that  the  board  of  excise  commissioners  is  a  sort  of 
philanthropic  institution;  that  it  will  give  a  creditor  a  license 
in  order  to  give  him  a  chance  to  collect  his  debt  from  a  dis- 
orderly-house—  is  that  not  the  fact?  A.  It  seems  to  be  the 
fact  if  you  have  got  it  so;  yes* 

Q.  I  am  simply  asking  you  if  it  not  the  fact?  A.  That  is 
not  the  fact  as  I  regard  it. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  here  on  your  own  statement,  Mr. 
Andrews  —  is  not  that  the  fact?    A.  Is  not  what  the  fact? 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  board  of  excise  commissioners 
lent  its  own  aid  to  this  creditor  to  enable  him  to  collect  his 
debts  by  running  this  disorderly-house  —  is  not  that  the  fact 
by  your  own  statement?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  have  stated  it?    A.  I  have  not  stated  that. 

The  stenographer,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Goff,  then  referred 
back  to  the  testimony  and  read  the  following  answer-  "It  was 
the  practice  of  the  board  of  excise  to  grant  licenses  for  places 
where  licenses  had  been  refused  and  rejected  to  certain  appli- 
cants, to  grant  licenses  to  these  places  to  other  applicants  when 
they  were  satisfied  they  were  respectable  persons,  and  that 
they  would  conduct  the  business  properly,  and  the  board  of 
excise  was  satisfied  upon  the  application  of  Louis;  he  was  a 
business  man,  carrying  on  a  business,  and,  as  a  produce  dealer, 
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had  been  supplying  this  house,  and  upon  his  statement,  irhich 
he  gave  to  the  board,  as  explaining  his  reason  for  wanting  tliis 
license,  that  he  had  been  selling  them  provisions  and  they  owed 
him  money,  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  save  himsell 
from  serious  loss,  was  by  taking  the  premises,  and  carrying  the 
business  on  himself. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  elements  that  moved  the  board  to 
grant  the  license  to  Louis?    A.  No;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  state  it?  A.  I  stated  that  he  satisfied  the 
board  that  he  was  a  bona  fide  applicant  and  was  a  respectable 
man  and  who  intended  to  carry  on  the  business  with  propriety, 
and  that  he  was  a  proper  person  therefore  to  be  licensed. 

Q.  But  it  entered  as  an  element  A.  As  an  element  in  the  ac- 
tion, certainly. 

Q.  That  this  disorderly-house  owing  him  money  which  he  had 
been  supplying  with  meat  and  provisions,  and  that  the  only 
chance  he  could  get  his  money  paid  was  by  running  the  bosiness 
of  this  house  —  is  that  not  the  fact?  A.  That  was  his  reawm 
for  gipplying  for  the  license. 

Q.  And  his  reason  moved  you  to  favor  him?  A.  His  reaaoK 
satisfied  us  that  he  w^as  a  proper  person  to  be  licensed;  it  went 
to  the  question  of  his  motive  in  applying  for  a  license. 

Q.  To  the  question  of  his  motive?  A.  Yes;  as  satisfying  the 
board  whether  he  was  a  proper  person  to  be  licensed. 

Q.  Do  the  excise  commissioners  examine  into  the  motives  of 
the  applicants?  A.  When  they  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  person  or  of  the  place. 

Q.  You  had  a  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  place  here  as 
conducted  by  the  former  person?  A.  We  were  satisfied  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  be  licensed  to  any  person  connected  with 
the  management  at  that  time. 

.Q.  Was  this  Lambertz  with  her  in  business?    A.  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  place. 

Q.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  this  respectable  man  of  busi- 
ness to  explain  his  motive  in  making  an  application  for  a  license 
for  this  disorderly-house?  A.  To  know  whether  he  was  a  per- 
son who  appeared  to  be  enpraged  in  any  business  which  would 
lead  them  to  suppose  that  he  would  conduct  an  improper  place. 

Q.  But  he  had  been  supplying  this  improper  place  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  business.    A.  So  it  seems;  yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  record  of  these  statements  at  all,  Mr.  ComnuB- 
sioner,  that  yon  have  made;  there  is  no  record  here  in  the  paper* 
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that  Mr.  Louis  made  such  statements  to  the  board?  A.  I  am 
satisfied  that  someone  did  who  represented  himself  as  Mr.  Louis. 
Q.  So  that  it  may  be  that  you,  Commissioner  Andrews,  care- 
ful, conscientious,  clean-cut  man,  is  liable  and  has  been  liable 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  fraud  for  years?  A.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
been  in  some  cases;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  has  been  your  experience  through  your  official 
life,  that  you  are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  in  that  way?  A.  I 
think  it  is  the  expenence  of  everyone. 

Q.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  experience  in  the  city  of  New 
York  as  commissioner  of  excise,  will  you  swear  here  that  you 
did  not  know  as  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that  the  most 
direputable  house  of  assignation  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
years  was  the  Tortoni?  A.  I  will  swear  positively  I  had  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  whatever. 

Q.  You,  a  gentleman  knowing  every  avenue  and  street  in  N,ew 
York,  it  was  a  stranger  to  you?  A.  An  assignation  house  in 
any  avenue  or  street  I  am  a  stranger  ta 

Q.  I  did  not  finish  my  question;  there  is  not  a  street  or  ave- 
nue in  New  York  a  stranger  to  you,  and  you,  a  gentleman  about 
town,  sometimes  you  have  been  called  a  man  of  fashion,  do  you 
mean  to  say  you,  as  a  commissioner  of  excise,  when  you  started 
In  to  reform  that  department  did  not  hear  through  the  pub- 
lic press  that  the  Tortoni  was  the  most  disreputable  and  notori-. 
ous  assignation  house  in  New  York?  A.  I  never  had,  and  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  place  except  what  is  shown  in  the  papers 
on  record;  I  have  seen  the  sign  on  the  building  passing  it. 

Q.  You,  as  a  man  in  touch  with  affairs,  do  you  remember 
the  somewhat  famous  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver  for  the  Tortoni,  when  Madam  Chaude 
and  her  husband  quarreled?  A,  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
Q.  Did  not  hear  of  that,  either?  A.  I  have  heard  of  it;  yes. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  of  it  then,  at  that  time?  A.  No,  sir;  it  had 
not  occurred  at  that  time;  it  has- occurred  since. 

Q.  Since  when;  since  Madam  Chaude  and  her  husband 
'quarreled?    A.  It  occurred  since. 

Q.  If  it  occurred  since  you  must  have  given  it  a  proper  place 
in  your  memory?  A.  I  have  been  told  that  there  was  such  a 
vnlt  sinoe  Mr.  Tomlinson  spoke  about  it;  some  one  spoke  with 
me  about  it 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  as  to  the  reputation  of  the  Tortoni  at  that 
time;  not  what  you  have  gathered  since  from  Tomlinson?  A.  I 
luiTe  told  yon  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever. 
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Q,  We  will  take  it  now,  Commissioner  Andrews,  that  you,  a 
resident  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  city  of  New  York,  anda 
man  of  affairs,  well  known  to  all  our  citizens,  holding  a  public 
position  of  ti'ust,  commissioner  in  the  boai'd  of  excise,  that  up 
to  the  time  you  gittnted  this  license,  you  never  heard  of  the 
Toii:oni  being  a  notoi'ious  house  of  assignation?  A.  I  neyer 
did;  no,  sir;  I  may  be  deficient  in  knowledge  on  these  mattere; 
but  I  certainly  never  did;  let  me  ask  you  if  you  ever  knew 
about  it? 

Q,  Pardon  me,  we  are  not  on  equal  terms;  you  know  that  it 
is  not  proper  as  a  witness  to  try  and  evade  answering  a  ques- 
tion by  asking  counsel  questions;  but  if  you  wish  me  to  "answer, 
your  questions  I  will  get  an  a  level  with  yoi.  and  answer  them? 
A.  Very  well,  sir;  I  may  have  that  opportunity. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  board  of  excise  commi* 
sioners  adopted  a  rule  that  where  an  application  for  a  license 
was  made  for  aTo'use  known  to  be  disorderly,  that  the  board  of 
excise  commissioners,  without  any  formal  inquiry  or  investiga- 
tion gave  the  license  to  the  new  applicant?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understand  you  to  say  was  the  practice? 
A.  You  misunderstood  me. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  the  practice?    A.  I  did  not 

(2.  You  said  it  was  the  practice  in  such  cases?  A.  You  are 
referrinji:  now  to  the  statement  I  made. 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  the  answer  a  while  ago,  where  you 
answered  by  saying,  "  This  is  the  practice?  "  A.  I  didn't  say 
that  that  was  the  practice.  • 

Q.  What  did  you  say  was  the  practice  in  such  cases?  A  I 
said  the  practice  was  not  to  refuse  a  license  for  a  place  which 
had  been  improperly  conducted  if  a  license  for  that  place  was 
applied  for  by  a  person  whom  the  board  of  excise  were  satis- 
fied would  conduct  it  properly. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  correct  ;•!  think  that  is  the  statement  Ton 
made;  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  was  a  rule  in  the  board  of 
excise  that  where  an  application  had  been  refused  for  a  license 
of  a  place  known  to  have  been  disorrierly,  that  a  new  license 
would  not  be  granted  to  such  a  place  except  after  serving  sub- 
poenas upon  the  protestants  and  getting  special  reports  from 
your  inspectors  or  special  inspectors  — was  that  not  the  rule? 
A.  Where  there  were  protests,  undoubtedlv. 
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Q.  Outside  of  the  protests;  where  there  was  a  protest  on 
record?  A.  Subpoenas  could  not  be  sent  to  the  protestants  if 
there  were  no  protesta 

Q*  There  was  a  protest  here  with  the  names  of  well-known 
gentlemen  upon  it;  will  you  swear  that  the  protestants  received 
any  notice  of  the  issuing  of  a  license  to  August  L.  Louis  for  the 
Tortoni?    A.  I  can  not  swear. 

Q*  Was  it  not  the  rule  of  the  department  that  where  such  a 
protest  as  this  was  on  the  record  against  issuing  a  license 
following  within  21  days  after  a  previous  rejection;  was  it  not 
the  rule  that  both  parties,  the  applicant  and  the  protestants, 
should  be  subpoenaed  before  the  board,  and  that  the  applicant 
should  be  identified  as  the  person  applying  —  was  not  that  the 
rule?  A.  There  was  a  general  rule  in  all  cases  of  protest,  that 
the  protestants  should  be  heai'd;  there  is  no  question  as  to  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  as  to  this  rule;  I  repeat  it  again,  that  where  an 
application  was  made  for  a  license  to  a  place  that  had  been 
refused  before  on  account  of  its  disorderly  character,  are  not  the 
protestants  notified,  and  was  it  not  necessary  that  the  applicant 
should  be  identified  in  person?    A.  That  was  the  rule. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  that  Louis  was  identified  before  the  board 
by  any  person?  A.  I  don't  say  that  it  was  the  rule  that  the 
applicant  should  be  identified.  I 

Q.  Don't  get  away  from  my  question  when  you  find  yourself 
cornered;  will  you  swear  that  Louis  was  identified  before  the 
board?    A.  I  wish  to  say  — 

Q.  I  object?  A.  You  have  put  on  the  record  the  answer  that 
I  didn't  make,     i 

Q.  Answer  my  question.  ! 

Chairman  Lexow. — You  can  explain  afterward. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  Louis  was  identified  before  the  board? 
A.  No;  now,  I  wish  to  explain. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  can  explain  afterward. 

Q.  Was  there  any  hearing  on  the  application  of  Louis  for  a 
license  for  this  place  which  the  board  knew  officially  to  be  a 
disorderly-house?  A.  I  don't  recollect,  sir,  that  there  was  any 
hearing,  and  I  don't  recollect  that  there  was  not 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  there  was  a  hearing?  A.  What  do 
you  mean  by  a  hearing  —  public  hearing  to  which  persons  were 
summoned  to  appear?      ! 

Q.  I  presume  so?    A.  I  will  not  swear  that  there  was;  no. 

L.  551  !      !    /'i 
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Q.  Here  are  the  papers,  and  here  are  the  records  in  the  case; 
we  have  looked  over  them  for  such  notice  of  hearing,  and  we 
can  find  them;  if  you  can  find  any,  you  are  at  liberty  to  come 
down  here?    A.  I  don't  care  to.  j 

Q«  The  record  shows  there  was  no  such  hearing;  that  was  the 
rule,  that  there  should  be  a  hearing;  why  was  the  rule  departed 
from  in  the  case  of  Louis?  A.  I  don't  know  that  it  was 
departed  from.         | 

« 

Q,  But  it  was  the  rule,  you  say,  and  why  was  there  not  a 
hearing  in  the  case  of  Louis?  A.  There  was  a  hearing  in  the 
case  of  the  protest  against  this  place. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  Louis?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  there 
was  any  or  not 

Q.  Here  is  the  record  that  there  was  no  hearing;  if  there  had 
been  a  hearing  or  any  steps  taken  by  the  board  of  excise  com- 
missioners to  satisfy  themselves  that  this  application  waa 
made  in  good  faith  for  a  license  for  a  disorderly-house,  or  that 
the  board  determined  was  a  disorderly-house,  why  should  not 
the  rule  be  followed  in  his  case  as  in  others?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  it  was  not.  • 

Q.  Here  is  the  record,  and  it  says  it  was  not 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  you  dispute  the  fact  you  can  look  at 
the  record. 

The  Witness. —  T  don't  dispute  the  fact 

"Q.  Here  it  is  (handing  witness  paper).  A.  I  don't  dispute 
the  fact;  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  a  hearing  or  not;  Id» 
know  that  the  board  of  excise  satisfied  themselves  that  it  wai 
proper  to  grant  this  license.  ' 

Adjourned  until  half-past  2  p.  d»     I 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

New  York,  December  4, 189i 

Present.—  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  Cuth- 
bert  W.  Pound,  George  W.  Robertson  and  Daniel  Bradley. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Are  you  ready  to  go,  Mr.  Qoflf? 

Mr.  Qoff. —  I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  would  excuse 
other  witnesses  except  Mr.  Andrews,  and  those  witnesses  tM 
the  excise  board,  and  such  witnesses  as  are  connected  with  Uf- 
Andrews'  case  until  to-morrow  morning. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  to  attend  hef> 
to-day,  excepting  those  connected  with  the  case  of  Street  Ooft 
missioner  Andrews,  are  excused  until  to-morrow  morninf  • 
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lialf-past  10  o'clock.    All  those  who  have  connection  with  this 
natter  now  onder  investigation  will  remain  here. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Louis,  you  remain  here;  Mr.  Lambertz,  you  re- 
uain  here. 

■ 

W.  S.  Andrews  resumes  the  stand  and  testified  as  follows: 
By.  Goff: 

Q.  That  is  your  signature,  Mr.  Andrews  (showing  witness  pa- 
per)?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mark  that  paper  on  which  Mr.  Andrews  identifies 
his  signature. 

Paper  marked  Exhibit  1,  December  4,  1894,  L.  W.  H. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  if  there  was  a  hearing  before  the  full 
board  of  commissioners  on  the  application  of  Lambertz  for  a 
license  for  the  Tortoni?  A«  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  my  recollection 
is,  however,  that  there  was. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  do  not  remember,  I  do  not  want  your  recol- 
lection.   A.  I  do  not  remember  definitely, 

Q  Very  well,  that  answers  the  question;  but  it  waa  a  rule  of 
the  board  that  a  hearing  should  be  had  in  such  cases ;  you  have 
stated  so  before  recess?  A.  You  aaked  me  that,  if  it  was  a 
rale;  I  should  say  it  was  a  custom  of  the  board  rather  than  a 
role. 

Q.  Well,  the  force  of  custom  grows  to  be  a  rule?  A.  There 
i«w  no  exception  to  that  rule  that  I  know  of,  or  that  custom; 
Idont  recollect  any.  i 

Q.  It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  board  that  there  was  a 
hearing  on  the  application  of  Lambertz;  and  that  the  result  of 
the  hearing  was  concurred  in  by  all  three  commissioners,  the 
opinion  of  which  I  hold  in  ray  hand,  and  the  signature  to  which 
you  have  identified.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  in  your  handwriting  as  one  of  the  commissioners  —  Mr. 
Goodman,  and  Mr.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Von  Glahn  —  on  October 
26, 1887,  the  date  of  the  rejection  of  the  license;  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  opinion  rendered  by  the  three  commissioners 
of  the  board  is  as  follows:  "  No  attempt  is  made  to  deny  or  dis- 
prove the  testimony  of  the  oflScei's."  That  is,  the  officers  that 
yoQ  referred  to  before,  commissioner,  who  took  women  there; 
that  is  recited  here  in  this  opinion.    Yes. 

Q.  Superintendent  Murray  sent  oflficers  there,  and  I  do  not 
^hh  to  read  the  whole  opinion;  that  is  the  fact?  A,  I  have 
*IUed  what  the  ofBcers  testified  in  that  connection. 
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Q.  "  No  attempt  is  made  to  deny  op  disprove  the  tCBtimony 
of  the  oflBcers.  That  testimony  unassailed,  taken  in  cwmection 
with  the  fact  and  the  only  fact  shown  by  the  protestants  tiiat 
there  is  a  prejudice  against  this  building  and  a  belief  that 
the  house  is  used  for  improper  purposes  among  the  persons  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity  makes  it  improper  that  a  license  shoald  be 
granted  for  the  place,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  testimony 
given  on  behalf  of  the  applicant"  That  is  Lambertz.  "But  if 
there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  the  board  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  the  proprietress  is  held  in  bonds  for  trial  npon 
a  charge  of  keeping  a  disorderly-house  is  conclusive;  a  liceiwe 
can  not  be  granted;  Charles  H.  Woodman,  William  H.  Andrews 
and  John  Von  Glahn ;"  now,  it  appears  from  this,  Mr.  Andrews, 
that  the  commissioners  recognized  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
belief  that  the  house  was  used  for  improper  purposes;  that 
is,  the  belief  among  persons  residing  in  that  vicinity,  and  that 
that  rendered  it  improper  that  a  license  should  be  granted 
for  the  place,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  testimony  given 
on  behalf  of  the  applicant,  Mr.  Lambertz;  why  was  it  that  21 
days  after  this  opinion  was  rendered  denying  a  license  for 
that  place  on  the  application  of  a  man  in  whose  behalf  favo^ 
able  testimony  had  been  given  that  the  board  of  commission- 
ers granted  a  license  for  the  same  place  to  a  man  in  whose 
favor  no  testimony  had  been  given,  and  on  whose  application 
no  hearing  had  been  had?  A.  I  do  not  say  that  no  hearing 
had  been  had  upon  his  application. 

Q.  I  have  asked  you  half  a  dozen  times  to  step  down  here 
to  the  record ;  here  is  your  clerk  of  the  board  who  has  produced 
all  the  record,  and  here  is  your  opinion  in  the  case  of  Lamberti; 
will  you  swear  there  was  ever  a  hearing  in  the  case  of  Loais? 
A.  Will,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  There  was?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Where  is  the  record?  A.  I  don't  know  about  the  record; 
it  was  the  fact. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  was  a  proceeding  before  the  board? 
A.  Absolutely;  I  have  sworn  so  several  times. 

Mr.  Goff. — Step  aside,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Bishop,  take  the 
stand.  Look  at  these  papers  before  you  go,  that  yon  l^ate 
produced  here  from  the  excise  board;  look  at  everything. 

James  F.  Bishop,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State. 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  Ooff:  \ 

Q.  Are  you  chief  clerk  of  the  excise  board?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  obedience  to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  to  produce  all 
records,  papers  and  documents  in  relation  to  the  license  granted 
to  the  hotel  known  as  the  Tortoni,  have  you  produced  such 
papers,  records  and  documents?  A.  Such  as  the  precinct  book 
and  application. 

Q.  You  have  produced  all  that  you  could,  as  clerk,  find  in 
your  possession?    A.  All  that  the  subpoena  asked  for. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  examined  these  papers  here;  have  you 
got  your  subpoena  with  you?  A.  I  think  the  one  that  was 
before  the  committee  had  taken  a  vacation  — 

Q.  You  have  a  subpoena?  A.  Those  papers  did  not  come 
down  on  that  subpoena,  Mr.  Goff;  that  is  under  another  matter 
altogether,  before  the  committee  adjourned;  that  was  in  Octo- 
ber, I  believe. 

Q.  This  has  reference  to  another  excise  matter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  books  came  down?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  However,  you  produced  all  that  was  called  for;  you  have 
looked  at  the  papers  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  examination  of  the  papers,  is  there  any  record 
of  any  hearing,  determination  or  decision  by  the  board  of 
excise  commissioners  in  the  year  1887,  on  the  application  for 
a  license  to  the  Hotel  Tortoni,  other  than  the  memorandum 
which  I  hand  to  you  now,  other  than  that  memorandum  on 
the  back  of  the  application  papers?  A.  I  don't  know  of  any 
others,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  memorandum  is  in  Mr.  Andrews'  handwriting? 
A.  To  the  best  of  my  belief. 

Mr.  Goff. — That  is  all,  Mr.  Bishop.  Mr.  Stenographer,  take 
the  chair. 

James  F.  Prudden,  called  as  a  witness,  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  aflBrmed,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  the  stenographer  to  the  board  of  excise  commis- 
sioners?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  how  many  years?    A.  Since  April  1,  1892. 

Q.  Were  you  stenographer  before  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  stenographer  before  that?  A.  Mr.  Quinn,  no^ 
deceased. 
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Q.  Did  you,  as  stenographer,  have  any  knowledge  of  any 
records  of  testimony  taken  by  Mr.  Quinn  as  a  stenographer  of 
the  board?    A.  None,  whatever. 

Q.  Are  there  any  in  existence?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  ?  A.  I  have  seen  transcripts  of  testi- 
.mony  in  print. 

Q.  What;  in  type  —  typewritten  copies?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  book  at  the  excise  headquarters  where  the 
testimony  taken  before  the  commissioners  is  recorded  —  tran- 
Bciibed  and  recorded?    A.  No,  sir;  none  that  I  have  seen. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  practice  is  concerned,  Mr.  Prudden,  you 
take  notes  simply  of  proceedings  before  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners?   A.  Yes,  sir;  of  all  hearings. 

Q.  All  hearings;  do  you  transcribe  your  notes?  A.  Not  un- 
less ordered  to  do  so. 

Q.  So,  that  as  matter  of  fact  unless  specially  ordered  to  do 
so  there  is  no  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the  excise  com- 
missioners of  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  No,  sir;  except  as  they 
are   in   shorthand   notes. 

Q.  Those  are  the  exceptions;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  record  is  not 
made  of  the  proceedings  had  before  the  excise  commissianers? 
A.  Not  of  the  testimony. 

Q.  And  the  only  way  of  getting  at  the  testimony  or  the 
decisions  of  the  commissioners  not  reduced  to  writing  is  by 
referring  to  your  stenographic  notes?  A.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  explanation;  I  refer  only  to  the  testimony  that  is  not 
written  out;  but  all  decisions  of  the  board  are  certainly  written 
out.  and  all  resolutions. 

Q.  But,  so  far  as  the  testimony  is  concerned,  that  rests  in 
your  notes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  salary?  A.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Q.  And  when  you  are  pequested  to  transcribe  your  notes,  arc 
you  paid  extra  for  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  board?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom?    A.  By  the  parties. 

Q.  By  the  applicant?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  applicnnta  when  they  seek  to  compel  the  board  by 
M  mandamus,  or  something  of  that  kind?  A.  Then,  that !« 
•finally  furnished   at  the  expense   of  the  board. 
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Q.  At  the  expense  o£  the  board;  well,  but  they  .make  return 
to  the  writ?  A.  Oh,  I  see;  I  do  that  under  my  salary;  that 
comes  under  my  salary. 

Q.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  you  do  not  make  a  record  of 
any  other  testimony  except  such  as  is  required  by  a  proceeding 
in  court  —  a  writ  of  certiorari  directed  to  the  board. 
The  Witness. —  Read  the  question  over  again. 
Question   read  by  the   stenographer. 
A.  Not  except  that  it  is  ordered. 

Q*  And  we  have  it  now,  Mr.  Prudden,  that  you  —  a  stenog- 
rapher, paid  |2,500  a  year  —  you  do  not  make  a  record  of  the 
testimony  taken  except  in  such  cases  where  the  writ  of  courf 
requires  a  return?    A.  I  would  not  confine  it  to  that. 

Q.  What  other  cases  do  you  mean?    A.  There  are  cases  where 
the  commissioners  desire  to  look  over  the  testimony  in  a  certain 
case,  and  they  would  order  me  to  write  it  out,  and  I  write  it 
out 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  Mr.  Prudden,  is  that  it  is  your 
rule  not  to  transcribe  your  notes  unless  so  requested  in  cer- 
tain cases,  or  directed  by  a  writ  of  court?    A.  That  is  right 

Q.  And  where  you  make,  of  course,  a  transcript  for  the  ap- 
plicant you  charge  him  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  the  Senate  committee 
will  bear  that  fact  in  mind,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  except 

Mr.  Prudden. —  As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  exists  in 
New  York  city,  not  only  in  the  excise  department,  but  in  other 
departments.  \  ^ 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  in  all  the  courts. 
Mr.  GofiF. —  I  quite  agree  with  you. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  And  in  the  Legislature,  too. 
Mr.  Goff. —  Nevertheless  that  does  not  detract  from  the  evIL 
I  do  not  mean  to  single  you  out,  Mr.  Prudden.    I  say  it  exists 
all  over. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  It  seems  to  be  a  general  custom. 
Mr.  Goff. —  That  stenographers  are  paid  |2,500  a  year,  that 
there  is  no  record  of  the  testimony  taken  by  them  or  a  tran- 
script made  by  them  of  the  testimony  except  in  special  cases, 
and  the  exception  that  the  witness  testifies  to.    That  will  do, 
Mr.  Prudden.    That  is  an  extra  charge  for  private  persons. 

William    S.   Andrews   resumes  the    stand   and   testifies 
follows:  ' 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

• 

Q.  Now,  it  appears,  Mr.  Andrews,  from  the  testimony  of  the 
clerk  of  the  board  that  the  only  record  of  an  opinion  rendered 
by  the  commissioners,  or  a  commissioner,  on  Lonis'  application 
is  this  memorandum,  signed  by  you,  upon  his  application;  is 
your  memory  refreshed  by  the  testimony  of  the  secretary  any- 
thing? A.  No,  sir;  I  recollect  that  the  persons  appeared  be- 
fore the  board,  and  I  recollect  that  a  person  who  represented 
himself  as  the  applicant  for  the  license  appeared. 

Q.  What  person  other  than  Louis  appeared  before  the  board? 
A.  That  I  can  not  recollect,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  any  person  other  than  Louis,  or  the 
person  representing  himself  as  Louis,  appeared  before  the  board? 
A.  On  his  final  application;  no;  I  will  not. 

Q.  Was  he  heard  in  support  of  his  application  by  the  full 
board,  do  you  remember?  A.  I  know  that  all  the  commissionen 
examined  carefully  into  the  matter,  and  it  was  discussed  among 
us,  and  we  went  over  the  case  very  carefully;  I  recollect  that, 
and  that  the  final  determination  was  the  act  of  the  board;  and 
that  it  was  granted  without  the  protest  or  objection  of  either 
commissioner. 

Q.  That  is  a  legal  conclusion,  Mr.  Andrews;  if  there  was  no 
testimony  taken  how  could  the  commissioners  go  all  over  the 
case?  A.  My  recollection  is  that  the  testimony  was  taken,  but 
I  am  not  able  to  swear  to  that  positively. 

Q.  What?  A.  My  recollection  is  that  the  testimony  was 
taken,  but  I  am  not  able  to  swear  positively. 

Q.  But  you  say  without  protest;  but  here  on  the  head  of  the 
papers  appeared  "Protest"  and  "  O.  K."  in  blue  pencil;  what 
does  that  mean?  A.  That  means  when  a  paper  comes  into  the 
©flSce  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  several  clerks,  and  among 
others  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  protest  clerk,  and  he 
notes  whether  any  j)rotests  has  ever  been  made  against  the 
granting  of  any  license  for  the  place  applied  for. 

Q.  On  your  own  record  it  was  brought  officially  to  your  atten- 
tion that  there  was  a  protest  against  this  place?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  protest  means  against  August  M.  Louis?  A.  No; 
it  was  not. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  not;  show  me  anything  on  the 
paper  that  shows  it  does  not  mean  Louis?  A.  I  have  told  yoa 
that  that  mark  means  there  was  a  record  of  protest  entered  on 
the  books. 
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Q.  I8  there  anything  there  to  show  it  is  not  against  the 
man  as  well  as  against  the  place?  A.  That  was  a  matter  lor 
the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  when  the  cases  comes  before 
them.' 

Q.  Did  the  commissioners  inquire  into  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  recollection  have  you  as  to  that?  A.  I  have  already 
told  you  that  I  recollect  distinctly  that  this  applicant  on  this 
license,  or  the  person  representing  himself  to  be  the  applicant, 
came  before  the  board  and  was  examined  before  the  ccnnmission- 
ers,  and  made  the  statement  I  have  given  to  you. 

Q.  You  said  this  license  was  examined  without  protest?  A, 
I  did  not  say  that  i 

(liy  Mr.  Goff's  direction  the  stenographer  read  the  witness' 
answer  as  already  given,  as  follows:  "A.  I  know  that  all  the 
commissioners  examined  carefully  into  the  matter,  and  it  waa 
discussed  among  us,  and  we  went  over  the  case  very  carefully; 
I  recollect  that,  and  that  the  final  determination  was  the  act 
of  the  board;  and  it  was  granted  without  the  protest  or  objec- 
tion of  either  commissioner.)  ' 

A.  "  Without  the  protest  or  objection  of  either  commissioner '' 
is  what  I  said.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  granted  without  a  protest  hav- 
ing been  made  or  entered  against  that  place?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
told  you  already  that  there  was  a  protest,  and  you  have  it  there 
before  you.  j 

Q.  And  in  tlie  place  of  protest,  there  is  no  record  of  papers 
or  books  of  any  hearing  or  testimony,  or  any  opinion  being 
written  on  the  protest?  A.  That  is  quite  possible,  but  the  hear- 
ing was  had  all  the  same;  and,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Goff,  if  you 
allow  me  — 

Q.  Who  appeared  at  the  hearing?  A.  I  know  the  person  mak- 
ing the  application  appeared;  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  person. 

Q.  You  won't  swear  to  anybody  else?    A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  identify  Louis  that  appeared  on  the  stand? 
A.  No;  I  can  not  recollect  him. 

Q.  How  many  commissioners  were  there?    A.  Three. 

Q.  Were  they  present  at  the  hearing?  A.  I  presume  so;  I  am 
not  sure  of  that;  that  is  my  recollection.  i 

Q.  Will  you  tell  ua  why,  but  a  few  days,  comparatively  — 21 
days  before  that  —  the  commissioners  went  to  the  trouble  of 
writing  a  long  elaborate  opinion,  rejecting  the  application  of 
Lambertz,  and  when   Louis  applied,  and  only  one  person  ap- 
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peared,  as  you  say,  came  here,  there  was  no  opinion  rendered 
by  the  commissioners;  why  the  difference  in  the  two  ^plica- 
tions for  the  one  place?  A,  That  I  can  not  answer  any  more 
than  to  say,  there  was  the  indorsement  on  the  paper. 

Q.  Why  is  it,  Mr.  Andrews,  that  in  21  days  alter  the  three 
commissioners  signed  this,  where  they  say,  the  belief  is  the 
house  is  used  for  improper  purposes,  and  that  belief  makes  it 
improper  for  a  license  to  be  granted  for  the  place,  notwithstand- 
ing the  favorable  testimony  given  on  behalf  of  the  applicant; 
why  is  it,  21  days  later,  this  license  was  granted?  A.  That  was 
a  matter  that  lay  in  the  discretion  of  the  excise  board. 

Q.  I  am  asking  why?  A.  Because  the  board  of  excise  con- 
oluded  to  grant  it. » 

Q.  Can  you  explain  the  action  of  the  board  of  excise,  that  one 
time  they  refuse  a  license  to  a  man  whose  respectability  is 
vouched  for  because  the  place  is  bad,  and  three  weeks  after  they 
gave  it  to  another  man?  A.  It  is  wholly  a  matter  of  discretion 
with  the  board  of  excise. 

Q.  And  in  the  exercise  of  your  discretion,  yon  considered 
that  a  great  conversion  had  taken  place  within  three  weeks  in 
the  Tortoni,  that  it  had  been  changed  so  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  disreputable  place?  A.  We  never  had  any  evidence  b^^fore  us 
that  the  place  was  disreputable,  except  the  testimony  of  the 
two  oflQcers.       ' 

Q.  But  "the  belief  of  the  persons  in  the  neighborhood,"  you  sar? 
A'.  And  we  were  satisfied  by  that,  as  that  record  shows,  that 
the  house  had  been  improperly  conducted;  we  concluded  upon 
an  application  of  Mr.  Louis  that  he  would  conduct  the  place 
properly,  and  granted  him  a  license  upon  that  conclusion. 

Q.  But  here  is  a  fact,  that  on  the  day  when  this  opinion 
was  rendered  upon  Lambertz's  application,  October  26,  1887, 
that  the  board  of  excise  commissioners,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion,  wisely  exercised,  concluded  that,  though  Lam- 
bertz  was  a  good  man,  the  place  he  sought  to  have  licensed 
was  a  bad  place,  and,  therefore,  that  no  license  should  be 
granted;  will  you  explain  what  difference  there  was  in  the 
exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  in  you  by  law  that  three 
vreeks  thereafter  you  concluded  that  Louis  was  a  good  maD 
'  and  that  the  place  was  a  good  place  —  in  three  weeks?  A. 
We  concluded  and  believed  that  Louis  would  conduct  the  place 
properly. 
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Q,  And  it  was  in  perspective?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Your  opinion  in  the  Lambertz  application  was  on  the 
existing  condition  of  affairs,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  opinion,  when  you  took  action  then  on  the  Louis 
application  was  in  perspective,  hoping  that  he  would  conduct 
it  properly?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Bo  you  exercised  your  discretion  on  the  existing  facts  in 
one  case,  and  you  exercised  your  discretion  upon  what  you 
hoped  to  be  in  the  future  in  another  case?  A.  We  exercised 
our  discretion  in  both  cases. 

Q.  You  know  that  while  the  discretion  was  vested  in  you  that 
you  were  not  permitted  to  abuse  that  discretion;  you  know 
that  as  matter  of  law?  A.  We  are  responsible  to  the  court 
for  any  abuse. 

Q.  You  are  not  responsible  alone  to  the  courts  but  you  are 
responsible  to  the  law,  and —    A.  To  the  law. 

Q.  And  to  the  people?    A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Now,  since  the  three  commissioners  saw  fit  to  write  an 
elaborate  opinion  on  the  refusal  to  Lambertz  of  the  license 
for  the  Tortoni,  how  is  it  that  but  one  commissioner  wrote  a 
memorandum  upon  Louis'  application?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
why  the  other  commissioners  did  not  write  a  memorandum; 
but  I  know  it  was  my  custom  to  write  a  memorandum  upon  all 
cases  about  which  there  had  been  any  question,  so  that  I  might 
recollect  what  the  circumstances  were  if  called  upon  at  some 
future  time;  it  was  simply  as  a  matter  of  record  in  the  office; 
I  think  you  will  find  such  memorandums  on  the  records  of  the 
board  of  excise. 

Q.  Well,  I  have  got  some  notorious  cases  here;  we  will  see 
first;  now,  here  is  the  application  of  that  well-known  case  of 
Berthold  Katt,  for  a  license  for  the  Purssell,  a  well-known 
confectioner's  place,  known  as  Purssell's,  916  Broadway;  that 
application  was  rejected  when  you  were  commissioner,  and 
your  initial  is  here  to  the  application;  that  will  show  you  a 
memorandum  written  by  you  when  the  application  was  re- 
jected; you  say  in  all  cases?  A.  I  did  not,  sir;  I  said  in  those 
cases  where  T  thought  it  was  necessary  as  being  special  cases. 

Q.  That  was  a  special  case,  and  was  taken  into  the  courts? 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  — "  Rejected  on  the  evidence,"  it  says 
here. 

Q.  Yes;  for  the  Purssell  ice-cream  place  on  Broadway,  and 
that  was  rejected  on  evidence;  there  is  no  evidence  here;  look 
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in  it  to  see  if  you  see  evidence  that  there  was  anyone  eier 
charged  —  any  person,  citizen  or  policeman,  or  anything  else, 
charging  that  as  being  a  house  of  ill-fame?  A,  It  was  rejected 
for  some  cause,  or  it  would  not  be  rejected. 

Q.  Do  you  say  it  was  rejected  because  there  was  an  objection 
that  it  was  a  disorderly  house?    A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  The  objection  was  that  it  would  be  an  injury  to  busiuess 
in  the  neighborhood;  here  is  the  objection:  "To  the  Hon- 
orable Board  of  Excise.  Gentlemen. —  Being  informed  that 
an  application  has  been  or  is  to  be  made  to  your  hon<Nrable 
body  to  grant  a  license  to  No.  916  Broadway,  we,  the  under- 
signed, respectfully  and  urgently  request  that  such  application 
be  denied,  and  we  consider  it  detrimental  to  our  business." 
Signed  by  several  gentlemen  up  there,  "  Detrim^ital  to  flie 
business;"  now,  then,  here  is  a  protest  against  a  license  being 
granted  in  Broadway,  as  being  detrimental  to  other  men's 
business,  merchants,  etc.,  there?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  written  no  opinion  in  that  case,  or  memo- 
randum while  you  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  your  way  to  write 
a  memorandum  in  a  case  where  a  protest  was  made  because  it 
was  a  house  of  assignation;  what  is  the  difference?  A.  I  can 
not  tell  you  what  the  difference  is;  I  simply  made  a  memo- 
randum on  the  papers  in  the  one  case,  and  on  the  other  I  did 
not 

Q.  I  know  that?  A.  There  must,  however,  be  testimony  in 
relation  to  that  case. 

Q.  Not  "must"  do  not  argue;  we  will  see?  A.  I  recollect 
now,  something  about  that  matter,  if  you  wish  to  know  about  it 

Q.  Now,  I  will  take  the  case  of  George  Harmon,  184  Ninth 
avenue,  in  which  there  was  a  great  time  before  the  board;  do 
you  notice  any  memorandum  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Andrews 
upon  those  papers?    A.  No. 

Q.  No;  now,  I  take  the  case  of  Mr.  George  Hillen;  it  was  a 
celebrated  case,  and  reported  in  our  law  books;  where  he 
applied  for  a  license  for  Fourteenth  street  and  University 
place;  a  very  respectable  place;  that  was  rejected  at  first;  do 
yon  find  any  memorandum  from  Mr.  Commissioner  Andrews  on 
that  case?    A.  This  license  was  issued  bv  a  mandamua 

Q.  You  are  compelled  after  long  litigation  to  issue  a  license 
for  this  respectable  place  to  this  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  written  any  memorandum  why  you  rejected  it? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  would  say  — 
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Q.  No;  wait —  A,  You  ask  me  a  question;  I  made  copious 
memorandums  on  that  case  but  not  on  the  papers;  they  covered 
pages  of  typewritten  matter. 

Q.  Here  is  a  case  of  the  notorious  Sixth  Avenue  hotel; 
Oriffin,  Forty-fourth  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  and  the  license 
was  granted  in  this  case;  will  you  find  any  memorandum  from 
Commissioner  Andrews  on  those  papers  saying  why  the  license 
should  not  be  granted;  being  the  notorious  dead-house  known 
as  the  Sixth  Avenue  hotel;  just  look  at  that  please;  you  remem- 
ber that  case;  don't  you?  A.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  board 
of  excise  at  that  time. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?    A.  In  1890;  quite  sure. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  were  not  a  member  of  the  board  of 
excise  when  evidence  was  brought  before  the  board  for  revoca- 
tion of  that  license  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  bedhouse?  A. 
I  am  sure  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  board  when  that  paper 
was  brought  before  the  board. 

Q.  Weren't  you  a  member  of  the  board  of  excise  when  Clark 
Bell  and  other  residents  in  the  neighborhood  applied  for  the 
revocation  of  that  license  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  notorious 
house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Clark  Bell  ever  appear  before  you  ?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  In  that  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  a  revocation  of  that  license?  A.  No;  he  appeared  to 
protest  against  the  granting  of  a  license. 

Q.  It  was  a  renewal  of  the  original  license?  A!  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  board  of  excise. 

Q.  When  the  license  was  renewed  wasn't  it  a  renewal  of  the 
license  that  he  appeared  before  you?  A.  That  was  two  years 
before  these  papers. 

Q.  That  was  a  renewal  of  the  case?  A.  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  board  of  excise. 

Q.  Wasn't  you  a  member  of  the  board  of  excise  when  the 
license  was  granted  to  the  Hotel  Royal;  that  hotel  that  was 
burned  down ;  wasn't  you  a  commissioner  of  excise  that  granted 
a  license  to  that  place?  A.  I  suppose  so;  I  think  so;  a  license 
was  granted  every  year  for  that  place. 

Q.  You  refuse  a  liroTise  to  Mr.  niUf  :i  hen\  and  to  tho  Purpsel 
place  in  Broadway,  because  it  injured  the  business,  and  you 
granted  a  license  to  the  bedhouse  known  as  the  Hotel  Royal? 
A.  I  never  knew  the  Hotel  Royal  as  you  describe  it 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  fact?  A.  A  license  was  granted  to  th«"* 
bouse;  no  objection  was  produced  —  was  made  against  it 
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Q,  You  remember  the  papers,  \n  th;it  Hotel  Ro\-al  place,  whea 
the  fire  took  place,  and  the  remains  of  those  people  w«re  found 
there  —  I  suppose  that  was  a  revelation  to  you,  as  it  was  to  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  New  York?    A,  It  was  ta  me. 

Q.  And  you  always  heard  of  the  Hotel  Royal  up  to  that  time 
as  being  a  fairly  reputable,  honest  family  hotel?  A.  I  co- 
tainly  did;  I  know  reputable  people  who  lived  there. 

Q.  In  fact,  Mr.  Andrews,  you  had  the  same  impression  re- 
garding the  reputation  of  the  Hotel  Royal  as  you  had  regarding 
the  reputation  of  the  Tortoni?  A.  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
Tortoni;  I  did  of  the  Hotel  Royal;  I  knew  some  reputable 
people  who  lived  there. 

Q.  You  knew  something  in  favor  of  the  Hotel  Royal,  and  joo 
knew  nothing  against  the  Hotel  Tortoni?  A.  Yes;  I  believe  ea 

Q.  Of  course,  you  also  had  the  same  impression  touching  the 
reputation  of  the  St.  Omer  Hotel,  on  Sixth  avenue,  when  yon 
granted  the  license  for  that  place;  that  was  also  an  honest 
clean  family  hotel;  wasn't  it?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that  house. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  before?    A. Yes. 

Q.  You  remember  you  granted  a  license  to  them?  A.  I  remem- 
ber there  was  some  doubt,  or  claim,  or  some  rumors  about  the 
house,  but  no  protest  or  objection  was  made;  I  think  we  were 
to  the  police  about  that;  I  am  not  sure,  however;  I  recollect 
something  about  it;  there  was  some  question. 

Q  You  know  nothing  then,  in  your  innocence  as  a  resident 
of  New  York,  about  the  St  Omer  Hotel  in  Sixth  avenue?  A. 
No,  sir;  T  had  no  personal  knowledge,  whatever. 

Q.  No;  not  at  all;  now,  I  read  from  the  report  of  your  8i)0cial 
inspector  regarding  the  Hotel  Tortoni  on  Louis'  application;  he 
says,  '*  Having  made  a  special  inspection  in  this  case  as  directed, 
I  hereby  report  that  I  called  on  Mr.  C.  L.  Louis  at  his  place  of 
business,  265  Third  avenue  this  morning,  and  was  inf(»rmed  tiat 
he  is  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  above-mentioned,  having  pur- 
chased it  from  the  former  proprietor,  and  that  he  proposes  con- 
tinuing the  business; "  Mr.  Louis  has  sworn  here  that  he  never 
purchased  that  hotel,  that  he  never  paid  Madam  Chaude  any- 
thing for  it;  that  he  knew  nothing  about  a  purchase,  and  never 
conducted  the  business;  how  can  you  reconcile  that  state  of 
facts  with  the  report  of  your  special  inspector?  A.  A  regularly 
drawn  and  executed  bill  of  sale  was  filed  with  the  board  of 
excise  as  evidence  of  the  purchase  and  sale. 
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Q.  But  you  were  satisfied  with  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  innocence,  Commissioner  Andrews,  I  suppose  you 
took  it  for  granted  that  because  a  paper  was  signed  and 
appeared  to  have  been  executed  that  that  was  conclusive  upon 
jrou?  A.  With  the  statements  made  by  the  applicants,  cer- 
tainly; there  being  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Listen  here;  this  inspector  says  that  he  was  informed  tha^ 
he  is  the  proprietor;  do  you  notice  there  the  statement  does  not 
say  by  whom  he  was  informed;  a  careful  board  of  commis- 
sioners looking  over  the  reports —  A.  Do  you  wish  me  to 
read  it? 

Q.  I  do;  in  the  first  paragraph  of  that  report,  and  say  on 
whose  information  that  report  was  made?  A.  It  must  have 
been  on  Mr.  Louis' ;  he  says,  ''  I  called  on  Mr.  Louis." 

Q.  Don't  argue  it;  say  from  the  report  there  who  informed 
the  inspector?  A.  Mr.  Louis;  he  says,  ^^I  called  on  Mr.  Louis 
and  was  informed." 

Q.  Informed  by  whom?    A.  I  assume  it  was  by  Mr.  Louis. 

Q.  Does  it  appear  on  the  face  of  the  report  that  you,  a  com- 
missioner of  excise,  receiving  a  report  of  that  kind  from  a 
special  inspector,  should  pass  upon  such  loose  language,  ^'  I  was 
informed ;  "  informed  by  whom  ?    A.  By  Mr.  Louis. 

Q.  Do^s  it  say  there?  A  That  is  what  I  understood  it  then 
to  mean. 

Q.  You  do  not  rely  upon  the  written  reports  of  your  inspec- 
tors; you  rely  on  your  understanding  of  the  reports?  A.  I 
think  so.  \ 

Q.  You  think  that  is  proper,  Mr.  Andrews?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  it  is  very  good  English.' 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  a  bootblack  on  the  sidewalk  that  informed 
him?    A.  I  think  not.  i 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer?    A.  I  am  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Q.  You  understand  the  principles  of  law  to  a  great  extent? 
A-  To  some  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  allowed  as  a  pleading  in 
a  court  of  law?  A.  Well,  it  was  suflQcient  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  made  at  the  time.  • 

Q.  Sufficient  for  the  purpose;  that  is,  the  purpose  was  to 
grant  Louis  a  license  at  all  events?  A.  And  the  purpose  was 
to  obtain  information  through  the  inspector  as  to  whether 
Louis  was  the  proprietor,  and  whether  he  conducted  business  in 
the  place  he  said  he  did. 

Q.  You  say,  in  the  memorandum,  "  The  applicant  in  this 
is  a  respectable  merchant,  carrying  on  a  large  meat  bust* 
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ness  at  265  Third  avenue;  he  wishes  to  conduct  this  place  as  a 
boardinghouse  and  restaurant  He  is  personally  vouched  for 
by  Judge  Andrew  J.  White.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  place 
should  not  be  licensed  to  a  respectable  person  for  a  respectable 
business,  the  former  licensee  having  no  connection  with  the  place 
as  appears  by  the  aflftdavit  attached."  When  you  say,  *'  He  is 
personally  vouched  for  by  Judge  Andrew  J.  White/'  I  suppose 
Judge  Andrew  J.  White  accompanied  this  man  before  the  excise 
commissioners,  in  the  hearing  you  had,  as  you  say?  A.  That 
is  my  recollection.  \ 

Q.  Here  is  a  writing  that  you  made  at  that  time?  A.  Yes^ 
undoubtedly.  ! 

Q.  And,  of  course,  Mr.  Andrews,  the  impressions  on  your  mind 
which  you  conveyed  to  paper  at  that  time,  were  fresh?  A.  Yes^ 
sir.) 

Q. 'And  resulting  from  facts?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  said,  "  personally  vouched  for  "  that  would 
mean  not  vouched  for  by  letter  by  a  third  person?  A.  That  is 
why  I  say  I  think  Judge  White  called  at  the  board  of  excise  and 
spoke  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Louis.  i 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  would  not  have  written  that  "  Per- 
sonally vouched  for*'  unless  you  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Judge  White,  with  the  applicant?  A.  That  is  my- recollec- 
tion. I 

Q.  That  is  your  recollection;  state  whether  what  you  wrote 
at  that  time  was  true?    A.  What  I  wrote  was  true. 

Q.  "  Personally  vouched  for  "  meant  Judge  Andrew  J.  White 
presented  this  man  in  person  and  vouched  for  him?  A.  He 
might  have  written  a  letter. » 

Q.  You  are  too  careful  in  written  language,  and  you  are  too 
clever  a  man  in  the  use  of  words  to  make  use  of  that  language 
unless  he  personally  vouched  for  him?  A.  He  may  have  per- 
sonally vouched  for  him  by  a  written  letter. 

Q.  If  he  wrote  a  letter,  wouldn't  that  be  with  the  papers; 
would  it  not?    A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  or  not. 

Q.  There  is  a  letter  from  Gunning  Bedford  in  regard  to  this 
place,  introducing  Mr.  Louis;  there  are  reports,  but  there  is  no 
letter  from  Judge  White  here?    A.  I  can  not  help  that. 

Q.  Will  you  show  me  any  place  where  Judge  White's  sig- 
nature is  on  the  papers?    A.  It  is  not  on  the  papers. 

Q.  Will  you  show  me  any  place  on  the  papers  where  Judge 
White  has  vouched  for  that  man?    A.  I  can  not 
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Mr.  Qoff. —  Will  you  please  step  into  that  chair,  Mr.  Andrews? 
adge  White! ! 

Amdrew  J.  White,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
>eing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GofF: 

Q.  You  occupy  the  position  of  a  dock  commissioner  in  this 
ity  now?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  you  were  at  one  time  a  police  justice  of  this  city,  at 
►ne  time,  for  many  years?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  man  there  (indicating  Mr.  Louis) 
hat  was  on  the  stand  here,  and  says  he  is  August  L.  Louis,  an 
ipplicant  top  a  license  of  the  Hotel  Tortoni;  did  you  ever  see 
this  Mr.  Louis  before?  A.  I  don't  believe  I  ever  saw  him 
before  in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Before  this  case  was  mentioned  to  you,  did  you  ever  hear 
of  such  a  man  as  August  L.  Louis?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Mr.  Louis  has  sworn,  Judge  White,  that  he  never  saw  you 
before?    A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  him  before. 

Q.  You  swear  that  you  never  saw  him  to  the  best  of  your 
biowledge  and  belief?    A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  gone  to  the  excise  depart- 
ment with  this  man  to  vouch  for  him  personally  to  obtain  a 
license  for  the  Hotel  Tortoni  without  remembering  it?  A.  I 
am  sure  I  never  did. 

William  S.  Andrews,  resumed  the  stand: 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Commissioner  Andrews,  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Louitf 
statement  under  oath,  and  in  the  face  of  Judge  White's  state- 
J^ient  under  oath  that  neither  of  them  knew  each  other;  that 
they  did  not  accompany  each  other  to  the  excise  board,  or  in 
^ny  way  present  themselves,  what  have  you  to  say  to  this 
ii^emorandum  that  Judge  White  "  personally  vouched  for  this 
^an?"  A.  I  must  say  I  must  have  received  from  Judge  White, 
either  by  note  or  by  word,  some  reference  to  this  man,  or  the 
bid(V8ement  would  not  be  there. 

Q.  You  are  trying  to  argue  yourself  out  of  a  very  unpleasant 
position,  commissioner,  at  the  expense  of  Judge  White;  is  that 
«»«tthe  fact?    A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not 
L  553 
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Q.  Don't  you  think,  in  such  an  important  case  as  this,  where 
yon  had  already  rejected  the  application  for  a  license  for  a 
notorious  house  of  assignation,  that  you  would  have  kept  and 
put  on  record  any  written  indorsement  that  anyone  would  haye 
given?    A.  Possibly  I  did. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you,  if  you  have  such  a  written  record?  A. 
Possibly  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did?  A.  No;  I  will  swear  that  I  got 
a  recommendation  of  some  sort  from  Judge  White  that  justi- 
fied that  indorsement,  or  it  would  not  have  been  there. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Judge  White  lied  (m  the  wit- 
ness-stand?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  either  he  or  you  must  lie?  A.  I  don't  think  that  is 
a  correct  conclusion. 

Q.  There  is  no  escape  from  it,  commissioner;  either  Jadge 
White  or  you  lied?    A.  That  is  not  a  correct  conclusion,  ar. 

Q.  You  swore  he  personally  vouched  for  Louis;  there  is  onlj 
one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  that  language;  that  is^  that 
he  said  he  personally  vouched  for  Mr.  Louis;  isn't  that  the  fact, 
that  you  put  that  down  there  as  being  personally  vouched  for; 
that  is,  in  person ;  isn't  that  what  that  memorandum  represents! 
A.  That  is  what  the  language  would  seem  to  imply. 

Q.  And  yet  Judge  White  swears  he  never  went  to  the  board 
of  excise  commissioners  about  it?  A.  He  says  not  to  his 
knowledge  he  did  not. 

Andrew  J.  White  resumes  the  stand: 

By  Mr.  Goff; 

Q.  Judge  White,  did  you  ever  hear  —  in  1887  did  you  erer 
hear  of  the  Hotel  Tortoni,  Thirtieth  street  and  Lexington  ave- 
nue?   A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  an  application  or  request  made  to  yoa 
by  any  person  to  help  in  obtaining  a  license  for  that  hotel  for 
any  person?    A.  I  do  not  remenibor  that  I  evor  dii!. 

Q.  Have  you  now  any  knowledge  or  recollection  of  having 
had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  attempting  to  obtain  a  license 
for  the  Hotel  Tortoni  in  any  person's  name?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  ever  to  your  knowledge  speak  to  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Andrews  and  vouch  for  any  man  to  obtain  a  license  for 
that  place?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  If  you  had  done  so,  now,  judge,  since  it  has  been  broagit 
to  your  recollection,  if  you  had  so  applied,  with  such  an  inteB* 
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tion  for  such  a  place  as  the  Hotel  Tortani,  wouldn't  you  remem- 
ber it?    A.  I  am  positive  I  never  applied  for  a  license  for  that 
place. 
Q.  Or  to  indorse  anyone  for  it?    A.  Or  anyone  at  all. 

William  S.  Andrews  resumes  the  stand: 

By  Mr.  GofiF: 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  order  to  cover  up  a  corrupt  trans- 
action you  used  the  name  of  this  man  as  indorsing  the  applicant 
for  this  license?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  because  you  received  this  1500  that  all 
of  these  irregular  transactions  took  place  in  regard  to  granting 
this  license?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  motive  ascribe  your  action  to,  except  you 
were  bribed  to  do  it?    A.  There  waa  no  irregular  transaction. 

Q.  The  whole  record  shows  there  was  a  false  statement  over 
your  signature.    A.  I  deny  the  statement  is  false. 

Q.  Judge  White  says  it  is  false,  Louis  says  it  is  false;  you  can 
not  deny  it  A.  Will  you  allow  me  to  cross-examine  Judge 
White  and  put  questions  that  you  have  not? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  at  the  proper  time;  what  motive  could  you 
have  bad  in  writing  down  a  falsehood  except  the  one,  and  that 
was  a  corrupt  motive;  what  other  motive  could  you  have  had? 
A.  I  did  not  have  any  corrupt  motive,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  the  fact  that  the  witness  swears  he  gave  you  the 
money  into  your  hand ;  the  record  shows  that  a  license  for  that 
place  had  been  rejected;  the  record  shows,  over  you  own  signa- 
ture, that  that  was  a  notorious  house  of  assignation;  and  the 
record  shows  three  weeks  thereafter  you  granted  a  license;  and 
the  records  show  you  put  down  here  a  lie  that  this  application 
was  personally  vouched  for  by  Judge  Andrew  J.  White;  what 
other  motive  but  a  corrupt  motive  could  have  actuated  your  ac- 
tion?   A.  I  deny  that  was  a  lie. 

Q.  You  have  to  rest  on  your  naked  word?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  record  and  those  other  witnesses  are  against  you? 
A.  I  don't  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  not  think  so,  but  there  is  the  record;  with  regard 
to  this  man  Tomlinson  here;  you  have  tried  to  shift  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  blame  upon  his  shoulders  upon  the  ground  that 
he  is  animated  by  a  feeling  of  animosity  to  you,  isn't  that  so? 
A.  I  have,  in  an  action  that  I  have  commenced  against  Mr.  Tom- 
linson. 
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Q  Never  mind  about  an  action  you  commenced;  it  is  eaiqr  to 
commence  an  action.    A.  I  have  not  tried  to  shift  anything. 

Q.  Has  Tomlinson  been  served  in  this  action  you  talk  about? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Then  it  has  not    been   commenced,  unless   he   has  been 
served?    A.  (No  answer.) 

Q.  You  have  stated  to  the  Senators  here  to-day  that  the  only 
reason  you  can  attribute  his  action  to  is  one  of  spleen  and  ani- 
mosity, because  you  refused  to  appoint  him  or  recommend  him 
for  appointment,  isn't  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  here  present  when  his  wife  testified  that  she 
received  the  |500  from  this  woman  here;  were  you  not?  A 
Yes,   sir.  '  \ 

Q.  And  you  heard  him  testify  he  gave  it  into  your  hands?  A 
Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  And  immediately  thereafter  this  license  was  granted;  the 
record  says  that;  does  it  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  the  dates.  A.  He  never  gave  me  any  money, 
so  it  could  not  have  been  granted  immediately  thereafter. 

Q.  But  it  was  granted;  whether  he  gave  you  money  or  not? 
A.  It  was  granted  on  the  dates  stated  on  the  papers. 

Q.  The  only  question  is,  Mr.  Andrews,  that  the  granting  of 
the  license  is  a  significant  incident  to  the  acceptance  by  you  of 
the  1500  bribe?    A.  That  is  false. 

Q.  You  simply  rely  on  your  naked  word?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  da 

Q.  You  have  not  a  tittle  of  circumstance  to  show  to  the  con- 
trary, and  all  the  record  is  against  you?  A.  That  is  your  con- 
clusion. 

Q.  That  is  the  record?    A.  I  deny  that 

Q.  You  say  this  man  is  animated  by  an  animosity  against 
you;  you  and  he  had  been  friends  for  years?  A,  Yes;  we  were 
for  some  years. 

Q.  Very  intimate  friends?  A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that;  I  don't 
think  we  were  very  intimate  frfends;  I  knew  him  for  many 
years. 

Q.  You  esteemed  the  man;  did  you?  A.  Well,  not  very 
highly;  I  knew  him  very  well. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  be  was  a  man  of  probity;  a  man  of 
integrity?    A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  knew  that  especially. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  intrust  him  with  any  confidential  business 
matters?    A.  I  bad  some  business  relations  with  him. 

Q.  And  always  your  relations  with  him  were  pleasant?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  what  do  you  now  attribute  his  spleen  or  animoeitj 
to?    A.  Up  to  about  1889,  they  were  — 

Q.  To  1889,  they  were  pleasant;  they  were  more  than  pleto- 
ant;  were  they  not;  you  remember,  in  1885,  addressing  the  Hon. 
Joseph  B.  Miller,  commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  a  letter? 
A  No;  I  do  not  recollect  it 

Q.  Well,  I  will  refresh  your  recollection,  "  Dear  Sir; "  and 
you  wrote  this  letter  from  Washington  on  June  27,  1885: 

'*Dear  Sir. —  I  write  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your'attentioo 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Tomlinson,  who  is  an  applicant  for 
appointment  as  revenue  agent    Mr.  Tomlinson  has  rendered 
very  valuable  service  to  the  government  in  a  similar  position 
heretofore.    He  was  the  local  special  agent  for  the  district  of 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  was  thence  transferred  to  Mobile,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Ninth  special  agency,  a  district  embracing  the 
Btate  of  Alabama,  parts  of  Mississippi  and  Florida,  remaining 
in  that    service    until  18G6,  when  that  office  was  abolished. 
While  at  Mobile  he  rendered  a  special  service  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  recovery  of  property  which  had  been  surrendered 
by  the  confederacy  and  was  being  stolen.    The  amounts  so 
laved  by  his  efforts  was  more  than  a  half-million  of  dollars. 
Fur  this  service  he  was  specially  commended  by  the  honorable 
Kcretary  of  the  treasury,  and  an  extra  allowance  was  made  him 
in  money  for  extra  valuable  services  rendered  in  the  matter. 
The  records  of  the  division  of  captured  and  abandoned  property 
In  the  treasury  department  contained  all  the  facts  in  this  con- 
nection.   Mr.  Tomlinson  was  next  a  special  agent  of  "the  internal 
wenue  bureau,  and,  in  that  capacity,  he  gathered  the  evidence 
and  hunted  up  the  facts  which  led  to  the  indictment  of  George 
Mcmtjoy  and  a  number  of  other  prominent  manufacturers  and 
totes  in  Philadelphia,  who  were  convicted  of  fraud.    While 
IMormlng  this  duty,  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  assaulted  and  severely 
•oJM^d.    The  result  of  efforts  was  the  final  breaking  up  of  the 
<>perations  of  the  combination  to  rob  the  government,  known  to 
^  the  most  powerful  and  dangerous  in  any  country.    Soon  after 
ftlathe  tax  upon  whisky  having  been  reduced  the  services  of  the 
"pedal  agent  was  dispensed  with,  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  left  the 
•errice.    I  have  known  Mr.  Tomlinson  personally  for  18  years. 
He  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity,  bright,  intelligent  and 
determined,  and  worthy  of  any  confidence  that  may  be  reposed 
'^pwi  Um.    Although  holding  an  office  under  the  government 
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during  a  Republican  administration,  he  has  always  been  a 
Democrat,  and  has  rendered  valuable  services  to  his  party. 
In  the  last  campaign  he  suggested  and  urged  upon  the  national 
committee  a  plan,  which  was  adopted,  of  calling  upon  the 
people  for  fl  subscriptions  for  campaign  purposes,  and  from 
this  source  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  was  realized.  If 
the  services  of  such  a  gentleman  are  required  in  your  bureaa 
I  feel  certain  no  better  man  than  Mr.  Tomlinson  can  be  selected. 
If  you  wish  to  make  further  inquiries  in  the  matter  I  will 
say  I  have  talked  with  Assistant  Secretary  Fairchild,  and 
should  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  honorable  Secretaxy 
of  the  Treasury  had  I  been  able  to  see  him.  Colonel  Lament, 
the  President's  private  secretary,  also  knows  Mr.  Tomlinson 
and  the  services  he  has  rendered,  as  does  Senator  O'Gonnan. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"  WILLIAM  S.  ANDBEWa" 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Andrews,  after  hearing  this  letter,  dated  June 
27,  1885  —    A.  Will  you  allow  me  to  see  that  letter,  sir. 

Q.  Wait  awhile,  and  listen  to  my  question;  after  hearing 
this  letter  of  June  27,  1885,  you  appointed  Mr.  Tomlinson 
inspector  of  the  board  of  excise?    A.  Appointed  by  the  board. 

Q.  Through  your  influence;  on  your  recommendation?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  may  say  that 

Q.  And  you  yet  held  him  in  high  regard,  which  you  haie 
outlined  in  this  letter  to  the  collector  internal  revenue,  did 
you  not?    A.  I  believed  him  to  be  a  trustworthy  x>6rson8. 

Q.  You  held  him,  as  you  say  in  that  letter  —  don't  con- 
fine it  to  that  phrase  —  "I  have  known  Mr.  Tomlinson  person- 
ally for  18  years;  he  is  a  man  of  unqualified  integrity,  bright, 
intelligent,  determined  and  worthy  of  any  confidence  that  may 
be  reposed  in  him;"  that  was  true?  A.  If  I  wrote  that  I  most 
be  responsible  for  it,  although  I  think  the  language  is  ratber 
extravagant. 

Q.  Was  it  true,  sir?    A.  I  think  it  was,  if  I  wrote  it 

Q.  And  at  the  time  you  recommended  this  gentlemai  to 
appointment  as  chief  inspector  of  the  excise  board,  he  hdd 
the  same  place  in  your  high  regard  as  when  you  wrote  thii 
letter?  A.  I  did  not  recommend  him  for  appointment  as  chief 
inspector;  I  recommended  him  for  Inspector.  i 

Q.  He  held  the  same  place  in  your  high  regard?    xV.  He  had    I 
the  same  relation  as  before.  J 
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Q.  How,  in  1887,  two  years  after  this  letter  was  written, 
this  transaction  touching  the  Tortoni  took  place;  you  remember 
it?  A.  There  was  no  such  transaction  ever  took  place  as  he 
refers  ta 

Q.  Yonr  denial  is  on  the  record;  he  who  protests  too  much, 
you  know  —  you  know  what  the  situation  I  have  reference  to 
is?    A.  I  will  answer  your  question,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  wait  until  I  complete  them  you  can  answer  thi»m ; 
had  there  anything  taken  place  from  the  time  you  wrote  this 
letter  until  the  transaction  testified  to  here  in  1887,  relating 
to  the  Tortoni  license  —  had  there  anything  taken  place  tivhich 
changed  the  high  regard  which  you  felt  and  expressed  for 
Mr.  Tomlinson?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  after  1887  did  Mr.  Tomlinson  maintain  his 
official  relations  to  the  board?  A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date, 
sir;  some  time  in  1889,  I  think;  it  may  have  been  in  1890; 
in  1889,  I  think. 

Q.  Had  anything  occurred  up  to  the  time  of  his  severing 
his  relations  with  the  excise  board  to  alter  the  high  regard 
in  which  you  had  held  him  for  many  years?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What?  A.  Between  his  severing  his  connection  with  the 
board. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  severing  his  connection?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  1890?  A.  I  don't  remember  when  that 
was;  1889  or  1890. 

Q.  When  was  it?    (Addressing  Mr.  Tomlinson.) 

Mr.  Tomlinson. —  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

Q.  (To  Mr  Andrews.)  October  3d,  that  is  the  record,  1889; 
were  you  excise  commissioner  then?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  after  you  went  out  of  the  board,  Mr  Tomlinson 
retained  his  position  in  the  board?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  removing  of 
Mr.  Tomlinson?    A.  Nothing. 

Q.  And,  if  Mr.  Tomlinson  had  been  guilty  of  any  improper  acts 
while  you  were  a  commissioner  of  excise,  Mr.  Andrews,  you 
would  have  exposed  him?    A.  I  would,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  guilty  in  a  sufficient  or  adequate  manner,  you  would 
have  removed  him  from  his  position,  would  you  not?  A.  Or 
permitted  him  to  resign.  ; 

Q.  Or  permitted  him  to  resign,  one  way  or  the  other;  very 
well;  if  he  was  guilty,  you  would  permit  him  to  resign: 
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mean  that?  A.  1  said  if  he  had  committed  some  improper  act; 
it  would  have  depended  on  circumstances. 

Q.  So  that  up  to  the  time  you  left  the  board  he  had  not  com- 
mitted any  improper  acts,  or  he  had  not  done  anything  to  alter 
the  high  regard  in  which  you  had  held  him  for  18  years?  A^ 
Nothing  to  my  knowledge.  I 

Q.  So  that  when  he  was  removed  by  your  successors  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  1889,  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  No;  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all;  now,  as  matter  of  fact, 
was  not  his  removal  the  result  of  political  changes  in  the  board? 
A.  I  can  not  swear  to  that,  sir.  \ 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  political  complexion  of  the  lM>ard 
changed  after  you  left?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  was  classified  or  classed  as  a  County  Democrat, 
wasn't  he?    A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time, 

Q.  When  you  were  in  the  board,  what  party  was  he  cUussed 
with  or  charged  to?  A.  Up  to  the  time  of  election  in  1888  he 
was  classed  as  a  County  Democrat;  immediately  after  the  elec- 
tion, he  told  me  he  was  a  Tammany  Hall  man,  and  belonged 
to  the  Narragansett  Club,  and  assisted  Mayor  Grant  to  be 
elected,  and  expected  to  be  retained  in  the  board  on  that 
account 

Q.  He  was^  classed  as  a  Tammany  Hall  man?  A.  After  the 
election;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  became  a  Tammany  Hall  man  sometime  before  you 
became  a  Tammany  Hall  man?  A.  Yes;  some  three  years,  I 
guess  ! 

Q.  Well,  that  was  not  a  crime,  Mr.  Andrews?  A.  It  waa  not 
a  crime? 

Q.  For  him  to  join  Tammany  Hall?    A.  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it  in  your  own  case?  A.  None 
at  all. 

Q.  And  certainly  what  was  right  for  you  to  do  in  a  political 
way  must  have  been  right  for  Mr.  Tomlinson  to  do  in  a  poUtical 
way?    A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  have  not  blamed  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  else  against  him,  except  he  joined 
Tammany  Hall?    A.  I  have  not  stated  that  as  an  objection. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else  against  him,  so  as  to  alter  the 
high  regard  you  had  for  him?    A.  Well,  there  are  some  mattera 

Q.  Does  it  require  you,  a  g(.-ntl<»uuui  of  your  broad  intelU- 
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gence,  to  ransack  your  brain  for  something  against  this  man 
who  has  accused  you  of  a  felony?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  not,  say  so  right  out?  A.  The  matters  that  you 
are  questioning  me  about  now,  are  included  in  an  action  that  I 
haVe  commenced  in  the  courts,  and  I  would  prefer  to  go  Into 
those  before  a  juryj 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Andrews,  that  action  is  to  vindicate  yourself,  isn't 
it;  you  stated  to  the  Senators  that  that  action  you  commenced 
to  vindicate  yourself  against  the  atacks  of  his  man?  A.  I  did 
not  say  I  amimenced  it;  I  say  I  commenced  an  action  against 
Hr.  TomlinflOD. 

Q.  Isn't  it  to  vindicate  your  character?  A.  And  also  to 
punish  him;  yes,  sir. 

Q*  And  now,  you  come  here  to  vindicate  your  character;  I  am 
asking  yon  to  do  it;  if  you  can?  A.  Well,  repeat  the  question 
yon  wUh  me  to  answer. 

Q*  Name  some  act  of  Mr.  Tcmilinsoo  that  cansed  yoo  to  chaocs 
the  Ug^  regard  that  you  felt  Tor  bim,  and  that  altered  yoor 
recommendatioo  as  being  a  man  of  unqualified  integrity  aft^fr 
yoo  left  the  board;  name  scmie  act?  A,  Well,  sir;  some  Xiuu:  in 
1899,  Mr.  Dayton  told  me  — 

Q.  nis  is  hearsay;  I  do  not  want  yoo  Up  pit  in  a  U/t  <tf 
stoff — hearsay  matter;  we  are  dealing  wftb  facts;  oam«  m^ 
aomctldng  to  your  own  knowledge  that  yoo  can  pfn  this  man 
dowB  opon.  that  has  made  this  felooioos  charge  sgshist  y<Hi? 
A.  I  can  not  unless  you  will  allow  me  to  answer  thK;  qoeirtWo  \u 
mj  owo  way. 

Qp  Ko;  I  ask  a  qoe«tiofi;  I  don't  ask  joo  to  tell  smt  wkat 
fViiMisBiniifi  Dayton  uM  yoo,  or  imjh^j  else  gave  yM? 
A.  I  win  pTf:  Ton  the  dreiimttaii«>? 

Q.  Ifo.  bt;  I  do  n<4  propose  to  allow  y^Mi;  we  hiLre  hiA 
aereral  denials  on  ilie  wftn^ess-dtcair.  and,  f i  nosllily^  Mr. 
DoTtoo  mi^t  deiiT  this:  I  ais  askin;^  T<ra  to  (dbfee  a  £a^  or 
fisMii  rliiii  iii  jvuT  own  kx»cfwk4^  tltat  eauisfbd  jow  to  ifrtrgf 
&e  iofik  Q^cLxm  Tiist  joo  ect^rtahked  of  tlis  ssb?  A.  I  «aa 
<st&  Ifbeao:  if  jon  will  aJl^w  xmt  to  igif^  joa  tiM;  tSn^aiti^ 
I  eax  do  ridi.t. 
Q.  Xo.  kt:  I  do  XK^  jJl^jw  jwB  k-r  joose  tSwr  iiid9e^igat«s  of 
b%?*r  rr  ilH  :  w«r  lir»r  2K^  doiie  s<!  Imk^  liave  m^  iJWm^ 
«f  bcaroEj  teiriiDiory  to  Vir  ixrtrodiKiSfd  s^ili^  yvs:  Mif 
kAffing  jBrwfi/  to  Hut  ymtt  Utt  jem  aoscp 
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1500  as  a  bribe  for  your  official  action?    A.  I  can  not  anawer 
your  questions  as  you  put  them. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  in  a  proper  case  that  you  would  not 
allow  a  man  who  was  guilty  of  wrong  to  resign;  that  is  bo,  Mr. 
Andrews,  while  you  were  commissioner,  in  a  proper  case?  A. 
1  do  not  recollect  saying  so,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  memory  failed  you  already?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  said  that  it  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  whether  you  would  move  for  his  dismissal  or  allow 
him  to  resign?  A.  Y^ou  asked  if  I  would  permit  a  man  to  resign. 
Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  would  permit  a  man  to  resign  against 
whom  an  accusation  was  made  of  committing  a  felony?  (No 
answer.)  i 

Q.  Would  you?    A.  I  can  not  say  what  I  would  do. 
Q.  What  is  your  idea;  you  have  spoken  a  great  deal  about 
your  discretion;  what  is  your  standard  of  official  conduct  under 
such  circumstances?      A.  I  should  be  governed  entirely  by  the 
circumstances  in  any  case,  whatever  they  are. 

Q.  Can  not  you  tell  us  what  your  standard  would  be,  if  as  a 

street  commissioner,  what  would  your  standard  be?    A  If  you 

state  the  circumstance,  I  would  tell  how  I  would  act  upon  it 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  a  hypothetical  question?    a,  I  can  not 

answer  a  hypothetical  question. 

Q  I  assume  a  man  was  accused  of  having  accepted  bribes  as 
an  official  of  the  board  of  excise  of  this  city;  would  you  permit 
such  a  man  to  resign?    A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not 

Q.  What  would  you  do?  A.  I  should  take  steps  to  have  him 
indicted. 

Q.  And  of  course  you  would  apply  that  rule  to  the  present 
department  over  which  you  at  present  preside?    A.  Yes,  ar. 
Q.  You  believe  that  in  that  depai^tment  even  there  should  he 
cleanliness  as  well  as  in  other  departments?    A.  I  do. 

(}.  Well,  you  have  stated  here  that  you  have  discovered  cases 
of  perjury  and  fraud  while  you  were  commissioner  of  excise; 
why  didn't  you  try  and  have  those  people  indicted?  A.  I  stated 
I  had  discovered  cases  where  I  believed  false  statements  had 
been  made. 

Q.  Did  you  pursue  the  cases  any  further;  you,  a  commi8fln(XLef 
of  excise,  where  there  was  sufficient  to  justify  a  belief  —  did  you 
pursue  such  cases  any  further?  A.  I  never  pursued  any  cajseto 
the  extent  of  attempting  to  procure  an  indictment 

Q.  Or  making  a  complaint?  A.  For  procuring  the  arrest; 
never. 
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Q.  Or  calling  the  district  attorney *h  altvutloii  (u  aii}*  partUMh 
Uur  caae?    A.  Yes;  I  did  that.  i 

Q.  Name  tlie  case?  A.  In  the  early  part  of  1H80  a  iiuiii  tiiiult* 
a  statement  in  a  Police  Court  that  he  had  paid  to  pronirn  a 
license;  the  license  was  revoked  within  three  or  four  W(M*kN  ufloi* 
it  waa  granted  to  him,  upon  the  ground  tliat  his  plan*  whm  <IIm< 
orderly;  he  conducted  business  after  the  revocation  of  tlio  11* 
cense,  waa  arrested  and  in  the  Police  Court  was  n^portcsl  to  liiivii 
stated  that  he  had  paid  for  his  llcens<;,  and  had  paid  tlio  polliMf 
to  be  permitted  to  run  the  place;  I  went  to  tho  district  at  tor- 
negr  and  ask  him  to  summon  the  man  before  this  (putid  jury; 
he  did  so,  and  the  man  made  a  statement  btffforo  the  gruiul  jury; 
and  the  grand  jury,  as  I  was  informed,  were  about  Up  Indict 
the  persona  whom  he  testified  he  had  paid  money  to,  btif 

Q.  What  was  this  man's  name?  A.  I  think — my  reroll^yrtlim 
is^  tiiat  the  man's  name  was  Helling,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  the  place?  A.  The  place  wan  a  plae^  in  yfrnr 
teenth  street,  just  west  of  Hixtb  avenue,  on  tb#;  mmth  nMa, 

Q.  Tbere  was  no  indictment  found?  A.  Tht  %f%nA  jnry  w^h 
aboot  to  indict —  | 

Q.  Hold  on,  Mr.  Andrews;  do  yon  pr»4#;fid  to  gf  r#;  \nU0mhHlUm 
of  what  to(A  place  in  tlMr  grsnd  Jury  room?    A.  Xo,  sir, 

Q.  Don*t  yon  think  yon  had  bet t^  sf»p?  A.  f  ank^  fb^  n\^ 
trict  attorney — 

Q.  Too  did  not  do  znjthin$(7  A.  f  ank/^d  rh#r  diaf rl^  ^um^ 
to  sanunoo  the  man  a  ^^svmA  tfme  brfor^  fJM;  gr»a4  \t%rj,  ;»a4 
he  ran  away  and  nKxj^  aw^iy  frr^m  fh#r  ^fy  f^^  al^mf  a  7^^ 
aad  cofold  noc  be  hnn^t  before  the  graa/l  jfiry  for  a  imfvsraari' 
ally  sinilar  iumplainrr. 

Q.  That  mtauL  mnmr,  have  heea  the  ye^^i^pm^^  t4  Itoij^y  Mnv 
bert?  A-  That  -m^^  the  maa  »lu>  kUterl  a  :iiaa  ar  fh^  ^/vm^r  ^f 
BbdJk  av«s2ie  an4  Tweaty  fhir ff  «f fep;f  somef.m^r  tdf^grm^M  smd 
tritti  for  tiwr  aiirfter  aiui  ai»^nirreft 

Q.  If  jofi  hs^  heea  In^iiMT/t^yut  Ui  ^r^mia^  ^haf  <wmiM(kiit€ 
m:<gfit  aevef  iiaye  neea.  srwir;  ^f  .tiiifsrfef?    A    f 
{wt  he^  i<**t  "he  e;f /, 
r,  Goff-— av.aa4      rfAiiiUUt      Ki\^\saui    wm  ii^f!* 
fHty  here?     I'^'i  aiutnr-^r. 

Q.  Tan  iao**  ♦'>M::ni»*    A.   T  i«nn'#  -:wf  «jm  T  >f%H»im^  /^vi 

T-m  mir   um   *faiut    19 •    i*^->*juv%  ^^Wtm    J* 
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Q.  And  Haggerty;  and  you  remember  he  was  an  inspector  of 
the  board  of  inspectors?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  that?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  I  read  on  the  official  record  the  appointees  of  that  boards 
Collins,  Lawrence,  residence,  233  East  Thirtieth  street;  position, 
inspector,  appointed  February  1,  1888,  resigned  March  31,  — 
Mr.  Andrews,  were  you  a  commissioner  of  excise  for  a  second 
term;  were  you  only  a  commissioner  for  one  term?  A.  I  waa 
appointed  for  a  second  term,  but  only  served  one  year  for  the 
department;  I  served  14  or  15  months  in  the  second  term;  in 
1892  I  was  appointed  for  a  second  term. 

Q.  And  you  left  the  department  when?  A.  I  left  the  depart- 
ment on  the  22d  of  July,  1893. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -three;  that  is  all  right;  now, 
I  read  here  that  this  Lawrence  Collins  resigned  on  Marck  31, 
1893;  you  were  then  commissioner  of  excise?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  then  anything  peculiar  about  his  resig- 
nation?   A.  I  remember  the  facts. 

Q.  You  remember?    A.  Concerning  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  read  from  the  same  book,  "  Michael  Haggerty;  residence, 
685  Third  avenue;  special  inspector;  appointed,  February  1, 
1888;  resigned,  March  31,  1893,"  the  same  day;  anything 
peculiar  about  Haggerty's  resignation?  A.  He  resigned  the 
same  time  Collins  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  special  feature  in  connection  with 
it?  A.  I  remember  in  a  general  way,  I  think,  all  the  circom- 
stances  in  connection  with  it. 

Q.  They  were  accused  of  having  accepted  bribes,  to  make 
a  short  story  of  it?    A.  No;  they  were  not 

Q.  What  were  they  accused  of?  A.  They  were  accused  ot 
having  violated  the  rule  of  the  board  of  excise,  which  pro- 
hibited an  inspector  from  selling  licenses  for  surrender,  of 
having  any  dealings  or  connection  with  the  sale  of  licenses  to 
be  surrendered  for  cancellation. 

Q.  And  that  arose  from  a  rule  adopted  by  the  board  of 
excise  that  no  new  places  should  be  licensed  unless  an  old 
license  should  be  surrendered;  isn't  that  the  fact?  A.  Yes; 
that  rule  was  made  in  1S8G. 

Q.  I  understand  that  rule;  and  the  excise  commissioners  have 
taken  considerable  credit  to  themselves  in  reducing  the  number 
of  licensed  places  in  New  York?  A.  There  has  been  a  tpTT 
large  reduction. 
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Q.  A  very  large  reduction;  and  that  was  one  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  board  to  prevent  an  increase?  A.  The  nile 
of  the  board  was  no  new  licenses  should  be  issued  unless  an 
old  license  was  canceled  and  died,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  licenses  that  existed. 

Q.  Didn't  that  give  rise  to  a  practice  among  the  employes  of 
the  department  of  buying  up  old  licenses  so  that  they  could 
surrender  them,  and  charging  the  applicant  for  a  new  license 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  surrendering  the  old  license;  didn't 
that  give  rise  to  that  practice  among  the  employes  of  the 
department?  A.  I  believe  that  the  employes  of  the  depart- 
ment were  sometimes  interested  in  the  sale  of  old  licenses; 
and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  the  rule  prohibited  their  doing 
so  was  made;  that  rule  I  drew  myself. 

Q.  So  there  was  a  reason  for  your  drawing  that  rule?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  And  it  came  to  your  knowledge  that  the  employes  of  your 
department  were  engaged  in  trafficking  in  old  licenses  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money  in  giving  new  licenses?  A.  I  believe 
tha^  to  be  the  case;  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  it,  and  no 
proof  of  it ' 

Q.  You  were  satisfied  of  it  when  you  drew  the  rule?  A.  1 
believe  that  was  true  of  some  of  the  employes. 

Q.  There  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  rule  existing  to  justify 
you  in  drawing  that  stringent  rule?    A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Now,  here  is  a  letter  addressed  on  March  6,  1893,  over 
your  signature:  "  Lawrence  Collins,  Esq.  Sir. —  You  are  hereby 
suspended  from  duty  in  this  office,  pending  a  hearing  upon  the 
following  charges:  That  you  offeroi  for  sale  a  certificate  of 
saloon  license  issued  to  David  Ryan  of  No.  161  Hester  street, 
and  took  the  certificate  of  license  from  this  office  to  have  it 
indorsed  by  Mr.  Ryan,  in  favor  of  Abraham  Keimer,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  board  forbiding  inspectors  or  employes 
of  this  office  from  being  interested  in  the  sale  of  licenses,  the 
license  referred  to  having  been  previously  surrendered  to  the 
board  of  excise  by  Mr.  Ryan.  You  will  be  called  upon  to  explain 
how  it  came  to  be  in  your  possession.  An  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  answer  to  this  charge  will  be  given  you  on  Wednesday, 
March  8,  at  12  o'clock."  The  same  letter  in  substance,  although 
differing  somewhat  in  form,  you  addressed  to  Haggerty,  "Sir, 
you  are  hereby  suspended  from  duty  in  this  office  pending  a  hear- 
ing upon  a  charge  that  you  sold  in  this  office,  receiving  |400  for 
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the  same,  a  saloon  license  issued  to  David  Bjan  for  No.  161  Hes- 
ter street,  in  violation  of  the  order  of  the  board  that  no  inspector 
should  be  concerned  or  interested  in  the  sale  of  any  license. 
The  license  has  been  previously  surrendered  by  Mr.  Ryan  to  the 
board  of  excise,  upon  his  receiving  a  hotel  license  for  the  above 
named  place,  and  in  addition  to  the  charge  of  having  sold  the 
license  you  will  be  called  upon  to  explain  how  a  license  which 
had  been  surrendered  to  the  board  of  excise  came  into  your 
possession.  An  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  answer  to  this  charge 
will  be  given  you  on  Wednesday,  March  8,  at  12  o'clock."  That 
is  ia  very  serious  charge,  Mr.  Andrews:  First  a  violation  of 
the  rule  that  you  adopted;  secondly,  a  trafficking  in  licenses  by 
a  public  official,  which  was  a  felony  in  itself;  thirdly,  possession 
of  a  license  that  had  been  previously  surrendered  to  the  board; 
those  are  the  three  elements  you  charged  Mr.  Haggerty  with;  did 
you  hear  Mr.  Haggerty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  Mr.  Collins?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  allowed  to  resign?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  charges  you  preferred 
against  them  here  in  that  letter?    A.  My  belief  is  — 

Q.  Were  they  guilty  or  innocent;  answer  my  question?  A. 
My  belief  is  they  were  guilty. 

Q.  And  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  two  employes  of  that 
board  were  guilty,  and  guilty  of  an  offense  that  would  send 
them  to  State's  prison  you  allowed  them  to  resign?  A.  Oh,  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  allow  them  to  resign?  A.  It  was  not  an  ofPense 
that  would  send  them  to  State's  prison;  you  are  asking  me  if  I 
allowed  thom  to  resign  after  they  committed  an  offense  that 
would  send  them  to  State's  prison. 

Q.  We  will  take  that  out  of  it;  in  the  face  of  that  charge  that 
they  had  taken  up  an  old  license,  and  had  charged  a  person 
|400  for  that  license,  and  that  they  had  become  possessed  of 
that  license  after  it  was  surrendered  by  the  owner — in  the  face 
of  these  charges,  of  which  you  believed  them  guilty,  you  allowed 
them  to  resign?  A.  Yes;  they  disobeyed  the  rule  of  the  board; 
there  was  not  anything  criminal  in  their  act;  nothing  whatever; 
simply  a  violation  of  the  rule. 

Q.  Were  they  heard  in  their  own  defense?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  full  board?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  commissioners  then?  A.  Commissioner 
Dalton,  Commissioner  Holmes  and  myself. 
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Q.  Did  you  and  Commissioner  Holmes  quarrel  about  that 
case?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  misunderstanding  about  that  case?  A. 
No,  sir.    ' 

Q.  WaB  it  not  a  fact  that  after  that  case,  when  you  insisted 
upon  their  resigning,  that  Commissioner  Holmes  and  yourself 
did  not  exchange  words  for  quite  a  long  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  that?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  one  of  those  inspectors  did  not  state 
before  the  commissioners  that  part  of  the  money  he  received 
went   into   Commissioner  Holmes'  hands?    A.  I  will,    sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  any  mention  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  suggestion  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  all  the  rest  of  the  testimony 
you  have  given  here — the  absolute  truth?  A.  Why,  certainly; 
that  is  true;  no  such  suggestion  was  made. 

Q.  Weren't  those  two  men  immediately —  A.  The  statements 
were  taken  down  by  a  stenographer,  and  the  minutes  should  be 
preserved,    i 

Mr.  Goff. —  Stenographer,  where  are  you?  Have  you  the  state- 
ments here? 

The  Stenographer. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Were  thev  written  out 

The  Stenographer. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  When  were  they  written  out? 

The  Stenographer. —  At  the  time. 

Mr.  Andrews. —  I  can  give  you  all  the  facts  in  this  case,  if 
you  desire.  If  you  prefer  I  should  answer  your  questions  I  will 
do  sa  I 

Q.  However,  the  fact  remains,  commissioner,  that  in  the  face 
of  these  charges  these  two  men  were  allowed  to  resign?  A. 
Yes,  sir.    \ 

Q.  And  don't  you  know  they  were  afterward  appointed  to 
political  positions  under  the  city  government?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?    A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
It  "  •     *  . 

Q.  Will  you  swear  those  two  men  were  not  afterward  ap- 
pointed to  positions  in  the  municipal  government?  A.  I  will 
not  swear  to  that;  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever. 

Q.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  inspectors,  Mr.  Andrews,  do  you 
remember  Inspector  Jacob  Reis?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  not  a  request  to  the  stenographer  at  that  time 
these  two.  men  were  heard  not  to  put  anything — not  t»  take 
notes  of  the  accusations  one  of  them  made  against  Cknnmissioner 
Holmes?    A.  What;  before  the  board  you  mean;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Either  by  you  or  one  of  the  commissioners?    A.  No,  rir. 

Q.  A  request  to  the  stenographer  not  to  take  it  down?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  examine  this  paper,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators; 
and  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  industry  of  the  stenogra- 
pher of  this  board  it  is  the  only  case  in  which  he  has  written  out 
the  testimony  which  he  has  not  been  paid  for?  A.  That  is  not 
so,  Mr.  GofP. 

Q.  And  this  is  a  copy,  not  the  original  either;  now,  Mr. 
Andrews  I  ask  you  about  Jacob  Rei& 

Ohairman  Lexow. —  Is  there  any  special  reason  for  a  trans- 
cript of  those  minutes? 

Mr.  Qoff. —  No  special  reasoi^  at  all,  so  far  as  it  appears  on 
this  proceeding  why  a  transcript  of  these  proceedings  should 
have  been  made.  ' 

The  Witness. —  A  transcript  of  the  minutes  was  always  made 
when  the  board  desired  them  for  record. 

Q.  Why  did  they  desire  this  for  record?  A.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter;  it  was  on  it  they  based  their  action  in  calling 
these  men  before  them;  and  the  men  were  entitled  to  have  the 
evidence  taken  of  course.* 

Q.  Where  a  license  is  surrendered  to  the  board  it  then  goes  into 
the  custody  of  the  chief  clerk,  doen't  it?  A.  It  goes  into  the 
custody  of  the  cashier  usually.  ' 

Q.  And  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  board?    A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Whose  property?  A.  It  is  the  property  of  the  man  to 
whom  it  was  issued. ' 

Q.  When  he  surrenders  it?  A.  When  it  is  canceled  it  ceeie« 
to  exist;  but  it  is  only  canceled,  and  can  only  be  canceled 
upon  the  request  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued;  tiie  board  of 
excise  has  no  power  over  it  and  can  do  nothing  with  it  except 
the  owner  owning  it  requests.  ^ 

Q.  But  isn't  it  a  fact  that  where  a  paper  that  we  have  caBed 
a  license  here  —  that  where  that  is  surrendered  and  given  op 
into  the  physical  custody  of  the  board  of  excise,  the  man  to 
whom  the  license  was  originally  issued  loses  all  interest  in  that 
paper?    A  No;  not  until  it  had  been  canceled  at  his  reqteti 
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Qi  Had  this  license  that  had  been  surrendered  by  Bjan  been 
eancried?  A.  No;  it  had  been  deposited  with  the  board  of 
excise  for  keeping. 

Q.  It  was  in  charge  of  the  board  of  excise?  A.  Yes,  sir;  will 
yoo  allow  me  to  explain  that;  I  will  make  it  clear  in  a  moment 

Q.  That  paper  was  in  charge  of  the  board  of  excise  as  a 
depository?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  For  safe-keeping?    A.  Ye& 

Q.  And  the  possession  of  the  paper  rested  in  Mr.  Byan  ?  A. 
Yes;  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  come  and  get  it  at  any  time. 

Q.  Here  is  a  case  that  an  oflQcial  of  the  board  is  found  in 
possession  of  this  license  that  was  surrendered  to  the  board  ?  A. 
Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  that  stealing  a  pablio  document?  A.  Not  unless  he 
Btcrie  it  ' 

Q.  How  did  he  get  possession  of  it?  A.  Do  you  wish  me  to 
tell  jou. 

Q.  I  ask  you  how  did  he  get  possession  of  it,  unless  he 
stole  it?    A.  You  have  told  me  to  — 

Q.  Answer  my  question?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  can  tell  you  how 
I  was  informed  he  got  it 

Q.  I  don't  want  your  information?  A.  I  can  tell  you  what 
was  testified  to. 

Q.  The  record  —     A.  The  record  will  show. 

Q.  He  had  no  right  to  that?  A.  I  can  tell  you  what  he 
testtted  to,  and  what  he  said.  ^ 

Q.  I  don't  want  what  he  testified  to;  I  am  asking  you;  you 
acted  there  in  a  commendable  manner  except  in  not  going  far 
enoogh;  didn't  yon  consider  the  act  most  reprehensible  at  least? 
A.  I  did,  decidely.  ' 

<).  And  you  compelled  the  resignation?  A.  I  accepted  the 
resfgaation. 

Q.  If  the  resignation  had  not  been  given  voluntarily  were  you 
not  prepared  to  insist  on  their  dismissal?    A.  I  was,  absolutely. 

Q.  And  you  considered  the  offense  grave  enough  to  take  those 
ertreme  measures?    A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  I  ask  yon  about  Jacob  Reis;  he  was  an  inspector  of  excise, 
"ntaft  he?    A.  Yea 

Q.  At  the  same  time  he  was  manager  of  your  iron  works? 
AL  He  was  connected  with  the  iron  works,  j  f 

(^  Be  was  manager?    A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not 
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Q.  What  position  did  he  hold?  A.  He  looked  after  eome 
accounts  and  some  collections 

Q.  And  he  drew  pay  from  your  Central  Iron  Works  at  the 
same  time  he  drew  pay  from  the  city;  did  he,  or  did  he  not? 
A.  He  drew  a  small  amount 

Q.  Never  mind  how  much;  he  was  attending  to  your  bosiiiefis? 
A.  He  was  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  While  he  was  also  paid  by  the  city  as  inspector?  A  He 
attended  to  his  duties  as  excise  inspector  also. 

Q.  He  was  supposed  to  be  on  duty  all  the  time  the  city 
paid  him  fw,  was  he  not?    A.  He  was. 

Q.  And  it  was  on  your  i*ecommendation  he  was  appointed? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  when  he  was  appointed  he  gave  np  the  salarj 
which  he  formerly  had  in  the  iron  works,  except  a  small  salary 
he  received  for  attending  to  the  books. 

Q.  There  was  another  excise  inspector  there  of  the  name  of 
Lorenze,  who  was  also  employed  in  that  hron  works?  A  Tea, 
sir. 

Q.  He  was  also  paid  by  the  city  as  excise  inspector  while  be 
was  in  your  iron  works?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  another  excise  inspector  by  the  name  of  Leland; 
was  he  employed  in  your  iron  works?  A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not 
an  inspector. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  occupy?  A.  He  was  application 
clerk. 

Q.  Was  he  also  connected  with  your  iron  works?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  no  connection  with  your  private  business?  A- 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  give  the  $500  a  year  for;  now  answer  wj 
question,    sir?     A.    What   $500? 

Q.  What  did  he  give  the  $500  to  you  for  out  of  his  salary? 
A,  He  sent  |500  to  support  his  mother. 

Q.  Didn't  he  send  $500  a  year  to  support  his  sister,  your 
wife,  in  California?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wai?n't  that  a  condition  of  his  appointment  to  support  hi« 
Piater,  your   wife;  by  paying  $500?    A.   No,   sir. 

Q.  Five  hundred  dollars  a  year  was  given  by  him  out  of  Us 
salary?    A.  Sent  to  his  mother. 

Q.  And  your  wife  living  with  his  mother  in  California? 
A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  the  lady  that  made  the  trip  around  the  world  after 
Npllle  Bly  showed  her  the  way?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Ql  Isn't  it  the  Bame  lady?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  private  affairs,  but  this  is  a  piiblio 

matter;  didn't  you  and  Leland  quarrel  over  that?    A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  any  quarrel  with  him  about  his  failure 

when  he  said  he  would  not  support  your  wife  any  longer?    A. 

No,  sir. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  any  quarrel  with  him?    A.  No,  sir;  absolutely 
no. 
Q.  You  sent  the  |500?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  sent  it?  A.  Mr.  Leland;  I  never  sent  money  to  his 
mother;   he   sent  it  | 

Q.  Had  you  ever  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Leland?    A.  Na 
Q.  How  many  promissory  notes  of  yours  in  relation  to  your 
iron  works  did  the  brewers  of  New  York  hold  while  you  were 
commissioner  of  excise  and  connected  with  the  Central  Iron 
Works?    A.  I  don't  remember  any. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  was  none;  does  it  take  you  so  long  to 
think?    A.  I  don't  recollect  any. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  were  no  notes  of  yours  discounted  by 
brewers  in  this  city  at  the  time  you  were  commissioner  of 
excise,  for  your  Central  Iron  Works;  come,  sir,  is  it  a  fact  or 
not?    A.  I  don't  recollect  any  such  occasion. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  were  not  notes  of  yours  discounted? 
A.  I  know  that  Mr.  Jacob  Ruppert  on  one  occasion  loaned  me 
some  money  on  my  notes. ' 

Q.  Yes;  upon  your  notes?    A.  Yes,  sir;  or  upon  a  note  in- 
dorsed by  me. 
Q.  Wasn't  there  more  than  Mr.  Jacob  Ruppert?    A.  No. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Comptroller  Fitch  got  a  license 
for  Mr.  Ehret,  and  Mr.  Ehret  indorsed  your  note?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  In  connection  with  the  iron  works?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 
Q.  Are  there  any  notes  of  yours  in  Mr.  Ehret's  possession, 
or  his  attorney's  possession?    A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  threw  your  whole  power  in  the 
excise  board  in  favor  of  one  brewer  in  the  city  —  Mr.  Clausen? 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Don't  laugh?    A.  It  is  not  a  fact 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you,  and  your  brother  commissioner. 
Von  Glahn,  were  known  as  agents  of  the  brewers  in  this  way 
on  the  excise  board?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  yourself  called  so?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Didn't  you  serve  particular  brewers  on  the  excise  board 
when  you  could?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  a  note  was  given  by  Mr.  Jacob  Buppert?  A.  No; 
I  say  Mr.  Jacob  Buppert  loaned  me  money  on  a  note  of  mine  on 
one  occasion. 

Q.  What  occasion  was  that,  by  the  way?  A.  I  don't  recollect, 
Mr.  Goff,  the  date,  or  the  time.  | 

Q.  How  much  was  the  note?    A.  I  don't  recollect  that 

Q.  Three  thousand  dollars?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  was  the 
sum. 

Q.  That  is  the  sum  exactly;  that  is  the  sum;  what  were  tlie 
relations  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Jacob  Buppert,  the  brewer, 
at  the  time  he  indorsed  your  note?  A.  Mr.  Jacob  Buppert  his 
been  a  personal  friend  of  mine  for  a  great  many  yeara 

Q.  Well,  you  have  never  paid  that  note?    A.  Yes;  I  have. 

Q.  When?    A.  The  note  was  paid  when  it  came  due. 

Q.  Had  you  the  note  in  your  possession?  A.  I  think  so;  I  am 
not  sure. 

Q.  Where  is  the  note?    A.    don't  know. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  who  has  it?    A.  No;  I  could  not  say  now.  I 

Q.  Aren't  you  business  man  enough  to  know  when  yoo  pty  ' 
such  a  sum  as  that  as  {3,000  that  you  take  up  the  note?  A. 
The  note  was  paid  and  taken  up. 

Q.  Who  paid  it?    A.  I  paid  it  at  my  bank. 

Q.  What  bank  do  you  say  —  your  bank;  what  bank  ^o  yoi 
mean?    A.  I  keep  an  account  in  the  Lincoln  bank. 

Q.  Haven't  you  an  account  there  yet?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  An  account  in  a  fictitious  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  an  account  in  the  name  of 
William  S.  Andrews?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have,  and  have  had  five 
years. 

Q.  Haven't  you  stated  in  a  supplementary  proceeding  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  that  you  have  not  an  account  there? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  swore  I  had  an  account  there. 

Q.  Didn't  you  swear  you  were  not  worth  anything,  as  a  jn<i|f' 
ment  debtor  in  supplementary  proceedings?  A.  I  swore  Il»^ 
no  real  estate. 

Q.  Didn't  you  swear  you  had  no  personal  estate?  A  No;  I 
don't  think  so;  I  didn't  swear  that  I  had  not  any  personal  e»W& 

Q.  Didn't  you  swear  there  was  nothing  out  of  which  a  flif 
nient  could  be  levied?    A.  I  don't  think  I  did.  .^ 
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Q.  Did  you  swear  you  had  property,  real  or  personal ;  will  you 
swear  you  had  property  real  or  personal?  A.  I  don't  recollect, 
Mr.  Goff,  exactly  what  the  testimony  was. 

^.  Will  you  swear  you  had  property  real  or  personal?  A. 
Very  little. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  fact  that  you  swore  that  you  had  nothing  that 
that  judgment  could  be  levied  or  paid  out  of?  A.  I  paid  the 
judgment  on  the  note.    ' 

Q.  When;  when  did  you  pay  the  judgment?  A.  I  paid  it 
since  those  proceedings  were  taken. 

Q.  At  the  time  those  supplementary  proceedings  were  taken? 
A.  I  made  an  agreement  to  pay  it  then. 

Q.  I  know  of  the  agi*eement  that  they  should  not  pursue  the 
eiamination  any  further;  wasn't  that  the  condition?  A.  Of 
course,    i 

Q.  So  they  would  not  expose  you,  you  agreed  to  pay  the 
judgment?  A.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  question  of 
exposure.    ( 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  understanding  and  agreement?  A.  I 
agreed  to  pay  the  judgment 

Q.  If  they  would  stop  examining  you?  A.  The  fact  is  during 
the  examination,  the  attorney  for  the  person  who  pi'ocured  the 
judgment  proposed  a  settlement,  and  I  accepted  the  proposal. 

Q.  It  was  only  when  you  were  yanked  up  for  supplementary 
examination  that  you  listened  to  a  proposal  to  settle?  A.  It 
was  only  at  that  time  that  I  made  the  settlement. 

Q.  An  execution  had  been  issued  against  you  before  that,  and 
that  execution  had  been  returned  nulla  bona?  A.  Sometime 
before  that. 

Q.  The  sheriff  visited  you  and  you  told  him  you  had  no  prop- 
erty?   A.  I  know  that. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  the  sheriff  did  not  visit  you,  and  you  gave 
him  a  |10  bill  not  to  issue  the  execution  until  the  60-day  limit 
expired?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  will;  I  will  swear  nothing  of  the  sort 
ever  occurred. 

Q.  WMll  you  swear  the  deputy  sheriff  did  not  visit  you,  and 
state  that  he  had  an  execution  against  you?  A.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it  whatever. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  an  execution  was  not  issued  against  you? 
A.  I  have  no  knowledge;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it 

Q.  You  know  as  matter  of  fact,  you  could  not  have  been,  ex- 
amined on  supplementary  proceedings  unless  an  execution  had 
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been  issued  and  returned  unsatsified?  A.  I  suppose  an  execu- 
tion was  issued  and  returned;  I  believe  it  to  be  so;  and  I  Bup- 
pose  that  fact  was  shown  to  the  court  when  the  order  for  ex- 
amination was  issued;  but  it  was  not  shown  to  me. 

Q.  Haven't  you  had  an  account  in  the  Lincoln  bank  under  a 
fictitious  name;  in  whose  name  you  have  drawn  your  ched:  and 
indorsed  with  your  own  name,  William  S.  Andrews^  on  the  back 
of  the  check?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  is  no  account  in  the  Lincoln  bank 
except  the  one  in  the  name  of  William  S.  Andrews?  A,  No  ac- 
count of  mine;  yes,  sir.    i 

Q.  That  you  are  interested  in?  A.  I  have  given  checks  of 
mine  to  be  deposited  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Reis,  and  he  has 
given  me  his  checks  to  draw  against  the  amount  to  which  I  was 
entitled;  but  that  was  not  my  account 

Q.  No,  no;  I  know  that?  A.  And  that  has  been  kept  with 
Mr.  Reis'  money. 

Q.  This  Reis  is  the  inspector  of  excise  that  was  also  foreman 
in  your  iron  works;  it  is  the  same  Jacob  Reis?  A.  The  same 
man ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  name  would  you  draw  those  checks  on  to  Mr.  Betf 
order;  what  name  would  you  sign  to  the  check?  A.  I  have  Mr. 
Reis'  check;  Mr.  Reis  gave  me  his  check  drawn  to  my  order. 

Q.  Reis  would  draw  a  check  to  your  order?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
I  indorsed  it    ' 

Q.  And  you  had  power  of  attorney  from  Mr.  Reis  to  rign  his 
name?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  You  had  oral  authority?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  signed  hifl 
name  in  my  life. 

Q.  He  gave  you  checks  signed  in  his  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  the  Lincoln  bank?    A.  Upon  the  Lincoln  bank. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  indorsed  the  checks,  and  paid  them 
out;  they  were  drawn  to  my  order. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  had  an  account  in  the  Lincoln  bank  at  the 

time,  what  necessity  was  there  for  all  this  amount  of  bustoess 

of  getting  Reis'  check,  if  you  wanted  to  pay  them  out;  why  didn't 

you  pay  your  own  checks?    A.  It  was  a  matter  of  convenience. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  more  convenient  to  draw  on  your  account? 

A.  No;  because  Mr.  Reis  kept  the  account  for  me,  and  went  to 

the  bank  and — 
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Q.  Yes,  I  understand?  A,  And  deposited  money. 
Q.  I  understand;  but  the  account  in  Reis'  name  was  reallj 
your  account?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  his  account;  I  suppose  Mr. 
Keis  deposited  thousands  of  dollars  of  his  own  money  and  to 
his  own  account  where  he  deposited  hundreds  of  mine;  it  was 
his  account,  and  he  has  accommodated  and  obliged  me  by 
taking  such  checkc  all  I  had,  and  putting  them  in  the  bank;  I 
indorsed  them  to  him,  and  he  put  them  in  the  bank  to  his 
credit  and  drew  his  check  to  my  order,  which  I  used. 

(j.  I  can  not  understand  that,  I  confess;  let  me  ask  you  this: 
did  Mr.  Keis  ever  draw  a  check  to  your  order  except  when  you 
had  drawn  a  check  on  your  account  to  his  order,  or  previously 
deposited  a  check  to  meet  the  checks  on  him  to  you?  A.  I 
don't  understand  it. 

Q.  Beis  had  an  account  in  his  name  in  the  Lincoln  bank 
hadn't  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  an  account  in  your  name  in  the  Lincoln  bank? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  At  the  same  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Bunning  along  in  the  same  way?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Neither  of  those  accounts  had  anything  to  do  with  each 
other?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  deposited  in  your  account  and  Reis  deposited  in  his 
account?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  balance  to  you  in  your  account,  hadn't  you? 
A.  I  have  not  had  but  a  very  small  balance  for  several  years. 
Q.  Enough   to   keep   the    account   there?    A.  Yee,    sir;    the 
account  had  never  been  closed. 

Q.  It  has  never  been  closed;  but  you  never  drew  against  it? 
A.  I  have  not  for  some  time  used  it 

Q.  So  the  real  account  against  which  you  drew  was  the  one 
in  Reis'  name,  whenever  you  wanted  to  draw  money;  isn't  that 
the  fact?  A.  I  told  you  when  I  had  checks  I  gave  them  to 
Mr.  Reis,  and  asked  him  to  deposit  them  to  his  credit  and 
give  me  checks  in  exchange. 

Q.  If  you  had  an  account  in  your  name  why  didn't  you  deposit 
checks  to  your  own  credit?  A.  Because  it  was  more  convenient 
the  other  wav. 

Q.  More  convenient  to  go  to  the  other  man  and  deposit  in  his 
account?  A.  Mr.  Beis  came  to  me;  I  did  not  go  to  him;  and 
I  gave  him  the  checks  and  he  took  them  to  the  bank;  It  saved 
my  going  and  keeping  any  bank-book  or  record. 
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Q.  You  did  not  keep  a  bank-book  or  record?  A.  No;  I  did  Mt 
keep  a  bank-book. 

Q.  And  he  kept  it  all?    A.  Na 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  what  was  your  balance?  A,  Tea,  I 
always  knew.  I 

Q.  That  was  Reis'  balance  you  knew?  ^A.  No,  it  was  wkatl 
gave  Mr.  Reis;  I  kept  a  memorandum  of  it 

Q.  And,  in  fact,  Mr.  Reis  was  banking  for  you?  A,  N#,  rir; 
he  was  not  banking  for  me. 

By  Benator  O'Connor: 

Q.  How  was  it  a  convenience;  in  what  respect  was  it  a  co&- 
yenience  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  Goflf. — Senator,  if  you  can  get  it  out,  I  would  wish  you  to 
do  so. 

Q.  This  was  a  matter  in  which  you  were  embarrassed  and  yov 
really  desired  to  avoid  your  creditors;  there  was  some  good 
reason  for  keeping  an  account  in  that  way?  A.  At  one  timet 
judgment  was  taken  against  me  in  a  matter  in  which  I  did  not  be* 
lieve  I  was  responsible;  I  never  had  a  judgment  taken  against  me 
in  any  personal  account  in  my  life;  the  judgments  taken  agaimt 
me  were  taken  largely  as  a  director  of  a  corporation,  the  officers 
of  which  had  failed  to  file  the  annual  report  required  by  btw; 
when  the  New  York  Star  newspaper  failed  the  inidebtednen 
of  that  paper  was  over  |600,000;  as  a  trustee  I  discovered  that 
the  annual  report  that  should  have  been  made  in  one  year  had 
not  been  filed,  and  I  under  the  law  was  personally  liable  for  all 
the  debts  of  that  paper. 

Q.  And  the  way  to  get  around  this  was  to  do  this  tiling,  to 
get  around  paying  a  debt  you  thought  you  ought  not  to  pay? 
A.  There  was  a  large  number  of  claims  pending,  and  I  oob* 
menced  giving  Mr.  Reis  checks  to  deposit  to  his  credit  to  avoid 
any  money  being  levied  upon  in  those  proceedings  as  against 
me;  and  Mr.  Reis  had  been  my  bookkeeper  and  had  carried  od 
the  business  for  me,  and  kept  my  accounts  for  many  yearn,  iDd 
when  he  once  got  into  the  habit  I  simply  allowed  him  to  go  on, 
because  it  was  more  convenient  to  me  than  any  other  way;  1 
was  not  carrying  on  any  business;  I  did  not  have  a  clerk  or  dsj 
person  except  Mr.  Reis  who  could  go  to  the  bank  for  me  and 
make  deposits,  and  I  found  that  was  the  easiest  and  moft 
convenient  way  for  me  to  manage  such  accounts  as  I  had. 
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Q.  Did  you  and  Commissioner  Holmes  quarrel  about  tliat 
case?    A«  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hare  any  misunderstanding  about  that  case?  A. 
No.  sir.    ' 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  after  that  case,  when  you  insisted 
upon  their  resigning,  that  Commissioner  Holmes  and  yourself 
did  not  exchange  words  for  quite  a  long  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  that?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  one  of  those  inspectors  did  not  state 
before  the  ccHumissioners  that  part  of  the  money  he  received 
went  into   Commissioner   Holmes'   hands?    A.  I   will,    sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  any  mention  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  suggestion  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q:  That  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  all  the  rest  of  the  testimony 
you  have  given  here — the  absolute  truth?  A,  Why,  certainly; 
that  is  true;  no  such  suggestion  was  made. 

Q.  W^eren't  those  two  men  immediately —  A.  The  statements 
were  taken  down  by  a  stenographer,  and  the  minutes  should  be 
preserved,    i 

Mr.  Goflf. —  Stenographer,  where  are  you?  Have  you  the  state- 
ments here? 

The  Stenographer. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GoflF. —  W^ere  they  written  out. 

The  Stenographer. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  When  were  they  written  out? 

The  Stenographer. —  At  the  time. 

Mr.  Andrews. —  I  can  give  you  all  the  facts  in  this  case,  if 
you  desire.  If  you  prefer  I  should  answer  your  questions  I  will 
do  soi    1  \ 

Q.  However,  the  fact  remains,  commissioner,  that  in  the  face 
of  these  charges  these  two  men  were  allowed  to  resign?  A. 
Yes,  sir.    i 

Q.  And  don't  you  know  they  were  afterward  appointed  to 
political  positions  under  the  city  government?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?    A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Ql  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
it  '  '     \ 

Q.  Will  you  swear  those  two  men  were  not  afterward  ap- 
pointed to  positions  in  the  municipal  government?  A.  I  will 
not  swear  to  that ;  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever. 

Q.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  inspectors,  Mr.  Andrews,  do  you 
remember  Inspector  Jacob  Reis?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  not  a  request  to  the  stenographer  at  that  time 
these  two.  men  were  heard  not  to  put  anything — ^not  t*  take 
notes  of  the  accusations  one  of  them  made  against  Commissioner 
Holmes?    A.  What;  before  the  board  you  mean;  no^  sir. 

Q.  Either  by  you  or  one  of  the  conmiissioners?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  request  to  the  stenographer  not  to  take  it  down?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  examine  this  paper,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators; 
and  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  industry  of  the  stenogra- 
pher of  this  board  it  is  the  only  case  in  which  he  has  written  out 
the  testimony  which  he  has  not  been  paid  for?  A.  That  is  not 
so,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  And  this  is  a  copy,  not  the  original  eith^;  now,  Mr. 
Andrews  I  ask  you  about  Jacob  Reis. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  there  any  special  reason  for  a  trans- 
cript of  those  minutes?  ' 

Mr.  Ooff. —  No  special  reasoii  at  all,  so  far  as  it  appears  on 
this  proceeding  why  a  transcript  of  these  proceedings  should 
have  been  made.  ' 

The  Witness. —  A  transcript  of  the  minutes  was  always  made 
when  the  board  desired  them  for  record. 

Q.  Why  did  they  desire  this  for  record?  A.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter;  it  was  on  it  they  based  their  action  in  calling 
these  men  before  them;  and  the  men  were  entitled  to  hare  the 
evidence  taken  of  course.* 

Q.  Where  a  license  is  surrendered  to  the  board  it  then  goes  into 
the  custody  of  the  chief  clerk,  doen't  it?  A.  It  goes  into  the 
custody  of  the  cashier  usually.  ' 

Q.  And  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  board?    A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Whose  property?  A.  It  is  the  property  of  the  man  to 
whom  it  was  issued. ' 

Q.  When  he  surrenders  it?  A.  When  it  is  canceled  it  ceases 
to  exist;  but  it  is  only  canceled,  and  caji  only  be  canceled 
upon  the  request  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued ;  the  board  of 
excise  has  no  power  over  it  and  can  do  nothing  with  it  except 
the  owner  owning  it  requests.  ^ 

Q.  But  isn't  it  a  fact  that  where  a  paper  that  we  have  called 
a  license  here  —  that  where  that  is  surrendered  and  given  up 
into  the  physical  custody  of  the  board  of  excise,  the  man  to 
whom  the  license  was  originally  issued  loses  all  interest  in  that 
paper?    A  No;  not  until  it  had  been  canceled  at  his  request. 
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Q.  Had  this  license  that  had  been  surruiidureil  li.y  U.V1111  Ihmmi 
oaneeled?  A.  No;  it  had  been  depoiilti>d  with  tin*  Im»iii-<I  trf 
exehie  for  keeping. 

Q.  It  was  in  charge  of  the  board  of  ozcIno?  A.  Y««n,  mIi*.  ivlil 
70Q  allow  me  to  explain  that;  I  will  mako  it  rimr  in  11  iiioiimiH. 

Q.  That  paper  was  in  charge  of  Uio  iHwrd  of  o%v\m^  u«  u 
depository?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  For  8afe*keeping?    A«  Yes* 

Q.  And  the  poMession  of  the  pafMfr  ntuUul  In  Mr  Uynuf  A. 
Tea;  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  corae  and  g<ft  it  nt  any  iUiu- 

Q.  Here  is  a  case  that  an  official  of  thi?  tumrd  \n  ff/nnd  U» 
possession  <rf  this  license  that  was  uurreuiUmttl  Up  tlMt  inmnl ''  A . 
Te%  sir. 

<^  Isn't  that  stealing  a  poblic  docum^ml?  A.  Not  iinkvs  U^ 
stole  it 

<^  How  did  he  get  possession  of  it?  A.  l}^f  y^m  winh  u*t^  «// 
trilyoiL 

Q.  I  ask  TOO  how  did  Iwr  g^  ]^0im<m^0U  ut  *^  '•u^-m  h^ 
stale  it?    A.  Yon  haire  told  mh  xjp  — 

Q.  Asswer  mj  qiKstioo?  A.  f  d//ft't  kft//«;  I  *a*  «/^»i  /v*  v/ir 
I  was  mfofcd  he  gr/t  it. 

Q.  I  dea't  want  jr/or  i&fonaarJ//&?  A.  f  «^a  *At^  ;vr  vm»> 
wastesciled  tot 

Q.  Bfe  \aA   ifj  TixXZ  *f$   V**.**     A    >    *:»A    '^t*    ;vv     » *^.-    %* 
inriSiii  t*.  axui  via::  n^  «a^ 
^  I  dea't  9X3:::  vi^r  1^  vyird^kft  vw-  T  tu;  tiHrUi</  ;'in     ;vi 

.  I  AL  li>f^tei7 


B(  ppf9sr*rt  "a  runiK'  ^n  lu^r*  dMmiiwu  '      r.    T  ••tj*   #Ki»iJi>«^»- 
^  I  iMi  f-^vi  u»/«r  ftvnn  !•<••   >"  ^^i*  ai   nmrj^t^i^    f  <5»-.«^ 
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Q.  A^'liat  position  did  lie  hold?  A.  He  looked  after  some 
accounts  and  some  collections. 

Q.  And  he  drew  pay  from  your  Centi*al  Iron  Works  at  the 
same  time  he  drew  pay  from  the  city;  did  he,  or  did  he  not? 
A.  He  drew  a  small  amount 

Q.  Never  mind  how  much;  he  was  attending  to  your  business? 
A.  He  was  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  While  he  was  also  paid  by  the  city  as  inspector?  A.  He 
attended  to  his  duties  as  excise  inspector  alsa 

Q.  He  was  supposed  to  be  on  duty  all  the  tune  the  dty 
paid  him  for,  was  he  not?    A.  He  was. 

Q.  And  it  was  on  your  recommendation  he  was  appointed? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  when  he  was  appointed  he  gave  up  the  salary 
which  he  formerly  had  in  the  iron  works,  except  a  small  salary 
he  received  for  attending  to  the  books. 

Q.  There  was  another  excise  inspector  there  of  the  name  of 
Lorenze,  who  was  also  employed  in  that  iron  works?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  was  also  paid  by  the  city  as  excise  inspector  while  he 
was  in  your  iron  works?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  another  excise  inspector  by  the  name  of  Leland; 
was  he  employed  in  your  iron  works?  A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not 
an  inspector, 

Q.  What  position  did  he  occupy?  A.  He  was  application 
clerk. 

Q.  Was  he  also  connected  with  your  iron  works?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  no  connection  with  your  private  business?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  give  the  |500  a  year  for;  now  answer  my 
question,    sir?    A.    What  |500? 

Q.  What  did  he  give  the  |500  to  you  for  out  of  his  salary? 
A.  He  sent  |500  to  support  his  mother. 

Q.  Didn't  he  send  |500  a  year  to  support  his  sister,  your 
wife,  in  California?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Waf^n't  that  a  condition  of  his  appointment  to  support  his 
sister,  your  wife;  by  paying  |500?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Five  hundred  dollars  a  year  was  given  by  him  out  of  his 
salary?    A.  Sent  to  his  mother. 

Q-  And  your  wife  living  with  his  mother  in  California? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Tliat  is  the  lady  that  made  the  trip  around  the  world  after 
Nollle  Bly  showed  her  the  way?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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(|.  Isn't  it  the  same  lady?    A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  private  affairs,  but  this  is  a  pablio 

matter;  didn't  you  and  Leland  quarrel  over  that?    A.  Noy  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  any  quarrel  with  him  about  his  failure 

when  he  said  he  would  not  support  your  wife  any  longer?    A, 

Ko^  sir. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  any  quarrel  with  him?    A.  No,  sir;  absolutely 
na 
Q.  Ton  sent  the  |500?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  sent  it?  A.  Mr.  Leland;  I  never  sent  money  to  his 
mother;  he  sent  it  | 

Q.  Had  you  ever  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Leland?    A.  No. 
Q.  How  many  promissory  notes  of  yours  in  relation  to  your 
iron  works  did  the  brewers  of  New  York  hold  while  you  were 
commlssioiner  of  excise  and  connected  with  the  Central  Iron 
Works?    A.  I  don't  remember  any. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  was  none;  does  it  take  you  so  long  to 
think?    A.  I  don't  recollect  any. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  were  no  notes  of  yours  discounted  by 
brewers  in  this  city  at  the  time  you  were  commissioner  of 
exdse^  for  your  Central  Iron  Works;  come,  sir,  is  it  a  fact  or 
not?    A.  I  don't  recollect  any  such  occasion. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  were  not  notes  of  yours  discounted? 
A.  I  know  that  Mr.  Jacob  Buppert  on  one  occasion  loaned  me 
some  money  on  my  notes. ' 

Q.  Yes;  upon  your  notes?    A.  Yes,  sir;  or  upon  a  note  in- 
dorsed by  me. 
Q.  Wasn't  there  more  than  Mr.  Jacob  Ruppert?    A.  No. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Comptroller  Fitch  got  a  license 
for  Mr.  Ehret,  and  Mr.  Ehret  indorsed  your  note?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  In  connection  with  the  iron  works?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 
Q.  Are  tiiere  any  notes  of  yours  in  Mr.  Ehret's  possession, 
or  Us  attorney's  possession?    A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  threw  your  whole  power  in  the 
excise  board  in  favor  of  one  brewer  in  the  city  —  Mr.  Clausen? 
A.  Ho,  sir. 
Q.  Don't  laugh?    A.  It  is  not  a  fact 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you,  and  your  brother  commissioner, 
Von  Olahn,  were  known  as  agents  of  the  brewers  in  this  way 
cm  the  excise  board?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q,  Did  you  ever  hear  yourself  called  so?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Didn't  you  serve  particular  brewers  on  the  excise  board 
when  you  could?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  a  note  was  given  by  Mr.  Jacob  Ruppert?  A.  No; 
I  say  Mr.  Jacob  Ruppert  loaned  me  money  on  a  note  of  mine  on 
one  occasion. 

Q.  What  occasion  was  that,  by  the  way?  A.  I  don't  reccrflect, 
Mr.  Goff,  the  date,  or  the  time.  | 

Q.  How  much  was  the  note?    A.  I  don't  recollect  that 

Q.  Three  thousand  dollars?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  was  the 
sum. 

Q.  That  is  the  sum  exactly;  that  is  the  sum;  what  were  the 
relations  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Jacob  Ruppert,  the  brewer, 
at  the  time  he  indorsed  your  note?  A.  Mr.  Jacob  Ruppert  has 
been  a  personal  friend  of  mine  for  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  never  paid  that  note?    A.  Yes;  I  have. 

Q.  When?    A.  The  note  was  paid  when  it  came  due. 

Q.  Had  you  the  note  in  your  possession?  A.  I  think  so;  I  am 
not  sure. 

Q.  Where  is  the  note?    A.    don't  know. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  who  has  it?    A.  No;  I  could  not  say  now. 

Q.  Aren*t  you  business  man  enough  to  know  when  you  pay 
such  a  sum  as  that  as  |3,000  that  you  take  up  the  note?  A. 
The  note  was  paid  and  taken  up. 

Q.  Who  paid  it?    A.  I  paid  it  at  my  bank.' 

Q.  What  bank  do  you  say  —  your  bank;  what  bank  ^o  you 
mean?    A.  I  keep  an  account  in  the  Lincoln  bank. 

Q.  Haven't  you  an  account  there  yet?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  An  account  in  a  fictitious  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  an  account  in  the  name  of 
William  S.  Andrews?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have,  and  have  had  five 
years. 

Q.  Haven't  you  stated  in  a  supplementary  proceeding  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  that  you  have  not  an  account  there? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  swore  I  had  an  account  there. 

Q.  Didn't  you  swear  you  were  not  worth  anything,  as  a  judg- 
ment debtor  in  supplementary  proceedings?  A.  I  swore  I  had 
no  real  estate. 

Q.  Didn't  you  swear  you  had  no  personal  estate?  A.  No;  I 
don't  think  so;  I  didn't  swear  that  I  had  not  any  personal  estate. 

Q.  Didn't  you  swear  there  was  nothing  out  of  which  a  judg- 
ment could  be  levied?    A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 
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Q.  Did  you  swear  you  had  property,  real  or  personal;  will  you 
swear  you  had  property  real  or  personal?  A.  I  don't  recollect, 
Mr.  Qoff,  exactly  what  the  testimony  was. 

%  Will  you  swear  you  had  property  real  or  personal?  A. 
Very  little. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  fact  that  you  swore  that  you  had  nothing  that 
that  judgment  could  be  levied  or  paid  out  of?  A.  I  paid  the 
judgment  on  the  note.    ' 

Q.  When;  when  did  you  pay  the  judgment?  A.  I  paid  it 
since  those  proceedings  were  taken. 

Q.  At  the  time  those  supplementary  proceedings  were  taken? 
A.  I  made  an  agreement  to  pay  it  then. 

Q.  I  know  of  the  agreement  that  they  should  not  pursue  the 
examination  any  further;  wasn't  that  the  condition?  A.  Of 
course,    i 

Q.  So  they  would  not  expose  you,  you  agreed  to  pay  the 
judgment?  A.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  question  of 
exposure.    { 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  understanding  and  agreement?  A.  I 
agreed  to  pay  the  judgment 

Q.  If  they  would  stop  examining  you?  A.  The  fact  is  during 
the  examination,  the  attorney  for  the  person  who  procured  the 
judgment  proposed  a  settlement,  and  I  accepted  the  proposal. 

Q.  It  was  only  when  you  were  yanked  up  for  supplementary 
examination  that  you  listened  to  a  proposal  to  settle?  A.  It 
was  only  at  that  time  that  I  made  the  settlement. 

Q.  An  execution  had  been  issued  against  you  before  that,  and 
that  execution  had  been  returned  nulla  bona?  A.  Sometime 
before  that. 

Q.  The  sheriff  visited  you  and  you  told  him  you  had  no  prop- 
erty?   A.  I  know  that. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  the  sheriff  did  not  visit  you,  and  you  gave 
him  a  |10  bill  not  to  issue  the  execution  until  the  GO-day  limit 
expired?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  will;  I  will  swear  nothing  of  the  sort 
ever  occurred. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  the  deputy  sheriff  did  not  visit  you,  and 
state  that  he  had  an  execution  against  you?  A.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it  whatever. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  an  execution  was  not  issued  against  you? 
A.  I  have  no  knowledge;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it 

Q.  You  know  as  matter  of  fact,  you  could  not  have  been  ex- 
amined on  supplementary  proceedings  unless  an  execution  had 
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been  issued  and  returned  unsatsifled?  A.  I  suppose  an  execu- 
tion was  issued  and  returned;  I  believe  it  to  be  so;  and  I  sup- 
pose that  fact  was  shown  to  the  court  when  the  order  for  ex- 
amination was  issued;  but  it  was  not  shown  to  me. 

Q:  Haven't  you  had  an  account  in  the  Lincoln  bank  under  a 
fictitious  name;  in  whose  name  you  have  drawn  your  che<^  and 
indorsed  with  your  own  name,  William  S.  Andrews^  on  the  back 
of  the  check?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  is  no  account  in  the  Lincoln  bank 
except  the  one  in  the  name  of  William  S.  Andrews?  A.  No  ac- 
count of  mine;  yes,  sir.    i 

Q.  That  you  are  interested  in?  A.  I  have  given  checks  of 
mine  to  be  deposited  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Reis,  and  he  has 
given  me  his  checks  to  draw  against  the  amount  to  which  I  was 
entitled;  but  that  was  not  my  account 

Q.  No,  no;  I  know  that?  A.  And  that  has  been  kept  with 
Mr.  Reis'  money. 

Q.  This  Beis  is  the  inspector  of  excise  that  was  also  foreman 
in  your  iron  works;  it  is  the  same  Jacob  Beis?  A.  The  same 
man;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  name  would  you  draw  those  checks  on  to  Mr.  Beis' 
order;  what  name  would  you  sign  to  the  check?  A.  I  have  Mr. 
Beis'  check;  Mr.  Reis  gave  me  his  check  drawn  to  my  order. 

Q.  Beis  would  draw  a  check  to  your  order?  A.  Yes,  str;  and 
I  indorsed  it 

Q.  And  you  had  power  of  attorney  from  Mr.  Beis  to  sign  his 
name?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  You  had  oral  authority?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  signed  his 
name  in  my  life. 

Q.  He  gave  you  checks  signed  in  his  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  the  Lincoln  bank?    A.  Upon  the  Lincoln  bank. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  indorsed  the  checks,  and  paid  tiiem 
out;  they  were  drawn  to  my  order. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  had  an  account  in  the  Lincoln  bank  at  the 
time,  what  necessity  was  there  for  all  this  amount  of  bostness 
of  getting  Reis'  check,  if  you  wanted  to  pay  them  out;  why  didn't 
you  pay  your  own  checks?  A.  It  was  a  matter  of  convenience. 
Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  more  convenient  to  draw  on  your  account? 
A.  No;  because  Mr.  Beis  kept  the  account  for  me,  and  went  to 
the  bank  and — 
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Q.  Yes,  I  understand?  A.  And  deposited  money. 
Q.  I  understand;  but  the  account  in  Reis'  name  was  reallj 
your  account?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  his  account;  I  suppose  Mr. 
Beis  deposited  thousands  of  dollars  of  his  own  money  and  to 
his  own  account  where  he  deposited  hundreds  of  mine;  it  was 
his  account,  and  he  has  accommodated  and  obliged  me  by 
taking  such  checkc  a%  I  had,  and  putting  them  in  the  bank;  I 
indorsed  them  to  him,  and  he  put  them  in  the  bank  to  his 
credit  and  drew  his  check  to  my  order,  which  I  used. 

Q.  I  can  not  understand  that,  I  confess;  let  me  ask  you  this: 
did  Mr.  Reis  ever  draw  a  check  to  your  order  except  when  you 
had  drawn  a  check  on  your  account  to  his  order,  or  previously 
deposited  a  check  to  meet  the  checks  on  him  to  you?  A.  I 
don*t  understand  it. 

Q.  Reis  had  an  account  in  his  name  in  the  Lincoln  bank 
hadn't  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  an  account  in  your  name  in  the  Lincoln  bank? 
A  Yes,  sir.  « 

Q.  At  the  same  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Running  along  in  the  same  way?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Neither  of  those  accounts  had  anything  to  do  with  each 
other?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  deposited  in  your  account  and  Reis  deposited  in  his 
account?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  balance  to  you  in  your  account,  hadn't  you? 
A  I  have  not  had  but  a  very  small  balanct;  for  several  years. 
Q.  Enough   to   keep   the   account   there?    A.  Yes,    sir;    the 
account  had  never  been  closed. 

Q.  It  has  never  been  closed;  but  you  never  drew  against  it? 
A.  I  have  not  for  some  time  used  it. 

Q.  So  the  real  account  against  which  you  drew  was  the  one 
In  Reis'  name,  whenever  you  wanted  to  draw  money;  isn't  that 
the  fact?  A.  I  told  you  when  I  had  cheeks  I  gave  them  to 
Mr.  Reis,  and  asked  him  to  deposit  them  to  his  rredit  and 
give  me  checks  in  exchange. 

Q.  If  you  had  an  account  in  your  name  why  di<lu't  you  deposit 
checks  to  your  own  credit?  A.  Because  it  was  more  eonvenient 
the  other  way. 

Q.  More  convenient  to  go  to  the  other  man  and  deposit  in  his 
account?  A.  Mr.  Reis  came  to  me;  I  did  not  go  to  him;  and 
I  gare  him  the  checks  and  he  took  them  to  the  bank;  it  saved 
my  going  and  keeping  any  bank-book  or  record. 
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Q.  You  did  not  keep  a  bank-book  or  record?  A.  No;  I  did  not 
keep  a  bank-book. 

Q.  And  he  kept  It  all?    A.  Na 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  what  was  your  balance?  A.  Yes,  I 
always  knew.  1 

Q.  That  was  Reis'  balance  you  knew?  ^A.  No,  it  was  wkat  1 
gave  Mr.  Beis;  I  kept  a  memorandum  of  it 

Q.  And,  in  fact,  Mr.  Reis  was  banking  for  you?  A.  Ne,  sir; 
he  was  not  banking  for  me. 

By  Benator  O'Connor: 

Q.  How  was  it  a  conyenience;  in  what  respect  was  it  a  con- 
yenience  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  GoflF. — Senator,  if  you  can  get  it  out,  I  would  wish  you  to 
do  so. 

Q.  This  was  a  matter  in  which  you  were  embarrassed  and  you 
really  desired  to  avoid  your  creditors;  there  was  some  good 
reason  for  keeping  an  account  in  that  way?  A.  At  one  time  a 
judgment  was  taken  against  me  in  a  matter  in  whloh  I  did  not  be- 
lieve I  was  responsible;  I  never  had  a  judgment  taken  against  me 
in  any  personal  account  in  my  life;  the  judgments  taken  against 
me  were  taken  largely  as  a  director  of  a  corporation,  the  officers 
of  wbich  had  failed  to  file  the  annual  report  required  by  law; 
when  the  New  York  Star  newspaper  failed  the  inidebtedness 
of  that  paper  was  over  |600,000;  as  a  trustee  I  discovered  that 
the  annual  report  that  should  have  been  made  in  one  year  had 
not  been  filed,  and  I  under  the  law  was  personally  liable  for  all 
the  debts  of  that  paper. 

Q.  And  the  way  to  get  around  this  was  to  do  this  thing,  to 
get  around  paying  a  debt  you  thought  you  ought  not  to  pay? 
A.  There  was  a  large  number  of  claims  pending,  and  I  ooon- 
menced  giving  Mr.  Beis  checks  to  deposit  to  his  credit  to  avoid 
any  money  being  levied  upon  in  those  proceedings  as  against 
me;  and  Mr.  Beis  had  been  my  bookkeeper  and  had  carried  on 
the  business  for  me,  and  kept  my  accounts  for  many  years,  and 
when  he  once  got  into  the  habit  I  simply  allowed  him  to  go  <», 
because  it  was  more  convenient  to  me  than  any  other  way;  I 
was  not  carrying  on  any  business;  I  did  not  have  a  clerk  or  any 
person  except  Mr.  Beis  who  could  go  to  the  bank  for  me  and 
make  deposits,  and  I  found  that  was  the  easiest  and  most 
convenient  way  for  me  to  manage  such  accounts  as  I  had. 
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Q.  Are  those  claims  of  bankrupt  corporations  still  outstanding 
against  you?    A.  They  are,  sir. 

(J.  And  you  regarded  yourself  equitably  at  least  not  responsi- 
ble for  them?  A.  I  did  regard  myself  as  equitably  not  liable; 
they  amount  to  $600,000. 

By  Mr.  Goff:   • 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  ''Star;"  you  were  a  stockholder  in 
the  Star,  were  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  a  stockholder  while  you  were  excise  commis- 
sioner?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  brewers  have  you  had  to  advertise  in  the  Star 
while  you  were  commissioner  of  excise?  A.  None  that  I  know 
of. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  they  did  not  advertise  in  the  Star?  A. 
I  wottld  not  swear  they  did  not  advertise  in  the  Star. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  they  all  advertised  in  the  Star?  A. 
Sa 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  was  a  road  to  your  favor?  A.  No; 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Yoo  spoke  about  this  man  being  a  bookkeeper,  this  Reis; 
who  was  he  bookkeeper  for?  A.  For  me  when  I  carried  on  the 
iron  works. 

Q,  Were  you  the  only  owner  of  the  iron  works?  A.  When  I 
owned  it,  I  was. 

Q,  When  did  you  cease  to  own  it?    A.  Several  years  ago. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago?  A.  I  think  about  four  or  Ave  years 
ago. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  swear  you  were  not  the  owner  of  it;  now, 
be  earefnl?    A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  ever  have. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?  A.  No;  I  would  not  swear;  I  swear  now, 
I  was  not  for  the  last  four  or  Ave  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sworn  that  you  were  not  the  owner  of  tlie 
Central  Iron  Works  at  the  time  you  were?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Are  yon  sure  of  that?    A.  Why,  certainly. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  owner?  A.  Pour  or  Ave  years 
aga 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  owner?  A.  About  eight  or 
nine  years. 

L.  550  '- 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  that  during  the  eight  or  nine  years  preced- 
ing the  last  four  or  five  years  you  did  not  swear  you  were  not 
the  owner  of  the  Central  Iron  Works?    A.  I  will 

Q.  Positiively?    A.  Positively. 

Q.  Clear  about  that?    A.  Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  No  qualification  about  it?  A.  I  will  swear  I  never  said  I 
was  not  the  owner  when  I  was. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that;  I  gave  you  down  to  the 
time  you  gave  me — if  in  the  eight  or  nine  years  preceding  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  when  you  say  you  were  not  the  owner, 
during  those  eight  or  nine  years  did  you  ever  swear  you  were 
not  the  owner  of  the  iron  works?    A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  clear  about  that?    A.  Perfectly  clear. 

Q.  And   positive?    A.  And   positive. 

Q.  In  whose  account  is  the  money  that  you  deposited - 
figures   and  money  that  you  used  in  the  Lincoln  Bank  — to  > 
day;  in  whose  name  is  it?    A.  I  have  an  account  in  the  lincdn 
Bank.  • 

Q.  The  same  as  you  have  had  for  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  blind  account?    A.  It  is  very  small  account 

Q.  When  did  you  make  the  last  deposit  in  the  Lincoln  Bank? 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  was  it  you  made  the  last  deposit  in 
the  Lincoln  Bank?  A.  I  have  made  a  deposit  there  within  a 
year. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  I  made  a  deposit  within  a  year. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  The  last  deposit  made  was  f  1,000. 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Q.  You  drew  it  out  again?    A.  Yes. ' 

Q.  Drew  it  out;  did  you  ever  make  any  other  deposit  but  that 
|1,000  within  the  past  year?    A.    don't  think  within  a  year. 

Q.  Did  you  not  draw  any  other  checks  on  the  Lincoln  Bank 
except  the  amount  you  drew  out  of  the  Lincoln  Bank  in  the 
last  year?    A.  No. 

Q.  The  only  account  you  have  in  your  name  is  pne  that  has 
gone  along  in  the  Lincoln  Bank  and  in  which  the  only  deposit 
you  made  within  a  year  was  f  1,000,  and  upon  which  you  immedi- 
ately drew  a  check  of  f  1,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  not  the  balance  fl5?    A.  I  don't  know;  it  maybe. 

Q.  Since  you  say  you  gave  Reis  the  check  you  have  not  been  in 
business;  from  whom  have  you  received  checks  which  you  gave 
to  Beis  to  deposit  in  the  Lincoln  National  Bank?    A.  I  haie    ^ 
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not  giren  Mr.  Reis  any  checks  to  deposit,  except  the  checks  I 
get  from  the  city  for  my  pay,  for  a  long  time,  that  I  recollect 

Q.  You  said  you  gave  him  checks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  deposit  your  pay  that  you  got  from  the 
city  in  your  own  account  in  the  Lincoln  National  Bank?  A. 
Bimply,  because  it  was  more  convenient  for  me  to  have  Mr.  Reis 
do  it  for  me. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason,  is  it?    A.  That  is  the  only  reason. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  to  avoid  paying  the  grocery  bill  for  which 
a  judgment  was  given  against  you?  A.  No  judgment  for  a 
grocery  bill  was  given  against  me. 

Q.  What  was  the  judgment  given  against  you  for  in  the 
supplementary  proceedings?  A.  I  went  security  for  the  rent 
of  an  office  for  a  friend  and  it  was  on  account  of  the  security; 
I  never  had  a  judgment  for  a  personal  account  in  my  life  against 
me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  Mr.  Reis  currency  —  bills  —  to  deposit 
for  yoB  in  the  Lincoln  National  Bank?  A.  I  may  have  done  so 
in  some  case. ' 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  bills?    A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that 

Q.  What  amount  in  bills?    A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that 

Q.  A  thousand  dollars?    A.  I  may  have  given  him  bills. 

Q.  A  thousand  dollars  in  bills?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  One  hundred  dollars  at  a  time?    A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  flOO?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you  unless 
I  could  recall  the  particular  instance,  and  perhaps  then  I  could 
not 

Q.  Have  there  been  many  instances  in  which  you  gave  iiim 
bills  to  deposit  for  you?  A.  No;  I  don't  think  so;  I  recollect 
the  fact  that  I  mav  have  done  so  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Yon  have  stated  already  that  you  kept  a  memorandum  of 
the  checks  and  bills  you  have  given  to  Mr.  Reis  to  deposit  for 
you,  you  keeping  a  memorandum  account,  you  told  us?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  kept  simply  a  memorandum  of  the  amount  of  the  money 
I  am  entitled  to  draw  against  Mr  Reis'  account. 

Q.  The  deposit  slips  will  show  in  Mr.  Reis'  account;  have 
you  got  that  memorandum?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it?  A.  It  is  at  home,  such  memorandum  as  I 
have,  are  at  home.  ' 

Q.  You  have  kept  a  correct  account  of  the  moneys  you  were 
entitled  to  draw  against  Mr.  Reis?    A.  I  don't  think  I  have 
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my  pocket 

Q.  You  are  too  good  a  business  man  for  moneys  to  go  to  yoar 
credit  that  you  were  not  entitled  to  draw  against ;  and  you  kept 
this  memorandum  in  your  pocket?  A.  I  do  not  think  I  tm  a 
good  business  man;  but  I  knew  how  much  money  I  shouM  get 

Q.  You  have  not  been  in  business  for  several  years?  A.  N*, 
sir.    j 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  bills  that  you  gave  to  Ifr.  Beis  to 
depodt  for  you;  where  did  you  get  them;  where  did  you  get  it? 
A.  I  can't  answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  business?    A.  No. 

Q.  The  city  don't  pay  you  in  bills?    A.  The  only  instanee— 

Q.  Did  the  city  pay  you  in  bills?    A.  No,  sir;  in  chedu. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it?    A.  The  only  instance — 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it?  A.  I  can  not  answer  such  quet* 
tions  as  that ;  if  you  call  my  attention  to  any  particular  instanee, 
I  might  be  able  to  do  that. 

Q.  I  was  not  keeping  your  bank  account  for  you?  A.  I  know 
that  I 

Q.  How  long  has  this  relation  continued  between  yourself 
and  Reis?    A.  About  15  years. 

Q.  About  15  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  that  relation  continue  at  the  time  that  TomIina(» 
swears  he  gave  you  the  f  500  as  a  bribe;  was  it  in  existence  then? 
A.  Oh,  yes.  i 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  memorandum  of  the  $500  that  you  gave  in 
bills  to  Reis?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  that?  A.  I  am  very  clear;  that  |500 
did  not  exist,    i 

Q.  What  we  are  interested  in  to  know  is  that  you,  as  a  public 
ofBcial,  receiving  your  salary  from  the  city  in  checks,  you  have 
been  giving  bills  to  another  man  to  deposit  them  for  you  in  tbe 
bank;  where  did  you  get  those  bills?  A.  I  have  not  given  him 
bills  except  in  small  amounts,  and  on  few  occasions. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  those  bill  you  gave  to  Reis?  A.  I  can 
not  tell  you  where  I  get  moneys  I  had  in  my  bank. 

Q.  Didn't  you  get  this  money  from  contractors  who  had  con- 
tracts in  your  department?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom?    A.  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  them  from  your  grocer?    A.  I  don't  know  ilr.    1 
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Q.  Did  yoa  get  them  from  your  butcher?  A.  I  have  told  jom 
I  caB  not  testify  as  to  where  I  got  any  bills  that  I  may  have  sent 
to  the  bank  f <Mr  deposit 

Q.  Or  from  whom  you  got  them?  A.  Or  from  whom  I  got 
th^D* 

Q.  Can't  yoa  tell  us  the  highest  amount  of  your  bills  you  have 
ever  given  Beis  to  deposit  for  you,  say  within  the  past  two  years? 
A.  I  can  not;  I  don't  think  more  that  flOO,  or  so. 

Q.  More  than  flOO  within  the  past  two  years?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  salary?  A.  Six  thousand  dollars  a 
year.   ] 

Q.  Five  hundred  dollars  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  get  that  in  check?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  deposited  |1,000  in  the  Lincoln  bank  in  the  past 
year,  was  it  in  checks  or  money?    A.  That — 

Q.  Was  it  in  checks  or  money — bills — when  you  deposited 
thaA  $1,000?    A.  I  think  that  was  deposited  in  a  check. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  check  for  the  f  1,000?  A.  I  got  that 
eheeky  I  think,  from  some  money  I  borrowed  from  Mr.  Ruppert; 
that  is  my  recollection ;  I  borrowed  money  from  Mr.  Ruppert 

Q.  A  thousand  dollars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Was  that  George  Ruppert's  check  that  you  deposited  in 
the  Lincoln  bank  within  the  past  year?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Don't  think;  you  have  only  had  one  transaction  of  that 
kind  In  the  past  year;  can't  you  think  whose  check  it  was  you 
deposited?    A.  I  will  say  it  was  Mr.  Ruppert's  check. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  was  Mr.  Ruppert's  check?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  11,000?    A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  Made  to  your  order?    A.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  Mr.  QoflP. 

Q.  To  whose  order?    A.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  To  whose  order,  if  not  your  order?  A.  Oh,  was  the  check 
I  had  to  my  order?    Yes.  i 

Q.  The  check  you  had  was  to  your  order  for  f  1,000?  A. 
Teal 

Q.  By  George  Ruppert?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  his  name  on  it?    A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  about  it  now,  Mr.  Andrews;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it,  is  there;  don't  let  us  go  on  in  a  false  scent; 
we  dd  not  want  to  bark  up  the  wrong  tree;  why  do  you  hesitate? 
A.  Because  — ! 

Q.  Are  you  speechless?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  answer?  A.  I  borrowed  some  money  from  Mr. 
Buppert  ' 
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Q.  That  is  not  mj  question;  waB  George  Buppert's  lame 
signed  to  the  check  for  |1,000  payable  to  your  order  that  yon 
deposited?    A.  I  would  not  swear  to  that;  no,  sir 

Q.  You  will  not  swear?    A.  No,  sir  J 

Q.  Then  whose  name  was  to  the  check;  whose  name;  you 
have  only  had  one  transaction  of  the  kind  in  a  year?  A  That 
was  all,  only  one  transaction.  | 

Q.  Whose  name  was  to  that  check?  A.  My  reccdlectioii  la, 
sir,  that  —  i 

Q.  I  don't  want  your  recollection;  give  me  the  name  of  the 
man  that  gave  you  that  check,  that  appeared  on  that  cheeky  if 
you  can ;  does  it  take  so  long,  Mr.  Andrews,  to  give  us  the  name 
of  a  man  to  a  check  of  |1,000,  the  only  one  you  have  had  in  a 
year^  you  say?    A.  No;  it  is  not  the  only  one  I  had  in  a  year. 

Q.  The  only  one  you  deposited  in  the  Lincoln  National 
Bank?    A.  The  only  one  I  deposited  to  my  own  acconnt 

Q.  I  want  the  name;  whose  check  was  it;  that  is  the  pMut; 
whose  check  was  it?    A.  I  think  —  I  am  not  certain  now. 

Q.  Don't  think?  A.  I  am  certain  now,  and  I  will  swear  that  I 
deposited  bills  instead  of  a  check  in  that  case. 

Q.  Oh,  the  mystery  deepens;  and  where  did  you  get  the  billa; 
where  did  you  get  the  bills?    A.  I  borrowed  the  money. 

Q.  From  whom;  from  whom  did  you  borrow  f  1,000  in  billa? 
A.  Well,  I  prefer  not  to  state,  f 

Q.  Why;  why  do  you  prefer  not  to  state?  A.  Becaase  It 
was  a  private  transaction. 

Q.  Will  it  tend  to  convict  you  of  a  crime?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  tend  to  degrade  or  disgrace  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  can  not  refuse  upon  any  other  g^roand  Mr. 
Andrews;  j-ou  must  answer  the  question?  A.  Very  well;  I  aup- 
pose  I  may  answer  the  question.  \ 

Q.  You  must.  A.  I  borrowed  the  money  from  Senator  PUin- 
kitt 

Q.  From  Senator  Plunkett?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  many  thousand  dollars  did  you  borrow  from 
Senator  Plunkett?    A.  One. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  borrow  it  on  time?  A.  Well,  I  borrowed  it  witk- 
out  any  — 

Q.  Without  any  limit  of  time?  A.  Without  any  promise  ai 
to  BJkj  particular  time  of  payment 
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Q.  Too  did  not  give  him  any  promissory  note?    A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Qeorge  Plunkett  has  a  bank  account?  A. 
Yes,  dr. 

Q.  Why  did  you  get  the  money  in  bills  and  not  in  check? 
A.  I  did  not  care  to  deposit  his  check  in  tiie  bank. 

Q.  Why;  was  there  anything  dishonorable  in  that?  A.  No; 
none  whatever. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  care  to  deposit  his  check  ?  A.  I  asked  him 
to  lend  me  the  money. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  care  to  deposit  Plunkett's  check;  is  his 
name  a  disgrace    to  have  to  deposit?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  care  to  have  it  deposited?  A.  I  have  no 
answer  to  give  to  that 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  answer;  or  do  you  refuse  to  give  an 
answer?  A.  No;  I  do  not  refuse  to  give  an  answer;  I  prefer 
not  ta 

Q.  Wasn't  that  f  1,000  for  bribing  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it?    A.  A  loan. 

Q.  Wasn't  the  loan  in  consideration  of  some  contracts  which 
he  has  from  your  department  of  which  you  are  a  member?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Hasn't  he  contracts?  A.  No,  sir;  he  has  had  for  a  great 
many  years  contracts  for  furnishing  scows  in  the  lower  bay. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  In  connection  with  your  department,  commissioner?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  S 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  his  contract;  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  contracts  he  has  had  with  your  department?  A.  I  say 
contracts;  I  don't  know  as  there  is  any  contract  in  existence; 
Hr.  Plunkett  has  for  many  years  past  furnished  scows  for  the 
collection  of  ashes  from  the  vessels  and  ships  in  the  lower 
harbor;  and  those  scows  are  hauled. 

Q.  Is  that  all?    A.  That  is  all,  yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Plunkett  receive  compensation  through  your 
department?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  receives  compensation  for  the  rent 
of  the  scows. 
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Q.  Oh;  you  hire  the  scows  from  him?  A,  They  are  hire*  at 
I  think  |6  a  day. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Plunkett  works  through  a  nomker  o( 
dummies,  doesn't  he,  in  the  department?  A.  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  that 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Plunkett  has  a  number  of  contracti 
in  the  names  of  other  persons?  A.  No;  Mr.  Plunkett  •wni 
some  buildings  that  are  leased  by  the  city;  but  I  don't  know 
of  anything  in  the  names  of  oilier  persona 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Plunkett  is  interested  in  •&« 
contracts  besides  those  you  have  mentioned?    A.  ^o;  I  do  sot 

Q.  You  do  not?    A.  I  do  not  recall  any;  I  do  not  know  ot  any. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  just  a  little  item  here;  I  want  you  t»  be 
patient  with  me  until  I  get  it 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Barney  Dumping  Company?    A.  Te%  air. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  report  advising  the  city  to  buy  the  scowi 
belonging  to  that  company  for  a  large  sum  of  money?  A  Mo^ 
sir;  that  has  been  repeatedly  stated;  I  never  did  make  sidi  a 
report 

Q.  You  never  advised  it  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  have  not  done  it  officially  in  the  foirm  of  writ- 
ing, have  you  done  it  by  word  of  mouth?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  increase  in  the  item  of  expenditures  of  your  depart- 
ment, presented  to  the  board  of  estimate  for  rental  of  the 
stables,  has  there  been  since  you  have  become  commisdoQer; 
what  increase  over  the  estimates  of  your  predecessorsi  not 
only  Brennan,  but  Brennan  and  Colton;  what  increase  hai 
there  been  in  that  item?  A.  Well,  there  has  been  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  leasing  of  one  stable  only. 

Q.  There  are  nine  stables  are  there  not?  A.  Well,  yes,  there 
are  nine  under  lease. 

Q.  And  Plunkett  has  five?  A.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that  num- 
ber. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  is  not  the  fact;  that  is  in  your  report 
and  estimate?    A.  I  don't  know  how  many  he  owns. 
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Q.  He  owns  five  out  of  the  nine,  and  McMahon,  the  police 
jafltice  owns  the  the  other  four?    A.  No,  that  is  not  true. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  is  not  true?    A.  Oh,  yea 

Q.  Who  owns  the  other  four?  A.  The  stable  in  Hamilton 
street  is  owned  by  Mr.  Collins. 

Q.  Collins;  who  is  Collins?  A.  I  don't  know;  he  is  the  owner 
of  that  stable.    < 

Q.  Is  it  the  inspector  that  was  discharged?    A.  No. 

Q.  A  different  man?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  must  know  him?    A.  Yes;  I  know  the  man. 

Q.  Well,  who  else?  A.  The  stable  in  Forty-eighth  street  is 
owned  by  the  widow  of  ex-Judge  Kelly,  who  died  a  year  or  two 
ago;  the  stable  in  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  street  is  owned 
by  Mr.  Plunkett.  i 

Q.  By  Mr.  Plunkett?    A.  I  believe  so;  yes. 

Q.  We  do  not  want  to  go  over  the  whole  of  them;  he  probably 
owns  five,  Mr.  Andrews,  as  a  matter  of  fact?  A.  I  am  not  sure; 
the  leases  were  not  made  by  me;  the  leases  were  made  before  I 
went  into  office. 

Q.  And  yet  under  your  department  you  have  asked  for  the 
^nm  of  111,650  for  repairs  to  Mr.  IMunkctt's  stables?  A.  Ob,  no, 
sir.    I 

Q.  Here  are  the  figures?  A.  Well,  there  are  no  such  figures 
there. 

Q.  I  say  there  are?  A.  Not  to  the  renting  of  Mr.  Plunkitt's 
stables. 

Q.  Well,  to  the  stables  of  which  Mr.  Plunkitt  has  five?  A 
That  was  repairs  to  stable  A ;  that  belongs  to  the  city. 

Q.  And  you  pay  rent  for  the  stables  for  tiie  city  |63,100  per 
year  rent?    A.  No;  not  so  much  as  that,  I  think. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  I  don't  know,  unless  I  see  the  figures. 

Q.  That  is  the  item;  you  ought  to  be  well  posted  on  the 
figures  of  your  department;  we  excused  you  to  go  before  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment?  A.  The  rent  of  the 
stables  would  not  amount  to  that  much. 

Q.  That  is  the  estimate  put  in  Mr.  Andrews;  you  were  before 
the  board  yesterday,  and  that  is  the  estimate  you  put  in?  A. 
No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  amount 

Q.  And  17,000  for  the  stable;  the  repairs  asked  for  is  f  11,000? 
A.  Mr.  Qoff  is  mistaken. 
L.  557 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  is  your  recollection  of  that  amount  asked  for?  A. 
The  rent  of  the  stable  in  Hamilton  street  is  |5,500 ;  the  rent  for 
the  stable  in  Forty-eighth  street  is  f4,500,  I  think;  the  rent  of 
the  stable  in  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  street  is  95,000;  the 
rent  for  the  stable  in  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  street  is 
14,000;  the  rent  for  the  stable  in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third 
street,  which  the  city  has  still  under  lease,  is  |2,600. 

Q.  To  whom  does  that  stable  belong?  A.  To—;  I  think  the 
man  who  controls  it  is  an  assignee  or  trustee;  his  name  is  Mur- 
ray. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  For  whom  is  he  an  assignee  or  trustee?  A.  Of  a  man 
named  Riley,  I  think;  or  some  person  who  lives  in  New  Jersey. 

Q.  He  is  a  contractor,  isn't  he?  A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  him;  that  lease  was  made  before  I  came  into  the  depart- 
ment; and  I  know  nothing  about  it  except  that  there  is  a  trustee 
or  assignee  who  holds  the  property.  ♦ 

Mr.  GoflF. —  Gentlemen,  when  you  go  up  to  the  Legislature 
you  will  have  a  rich  time  in  the  street  cleaning  department. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  is  it  that  the  amount  of  |2,600  is  so  much  smaller 
than  the  other  amounts  for  the  stables?  A.  It  is  a  small 
wooden  building,  which  is  not  really  fit  for  use;  and  was  leased, 
I  think,  for  more  than  it  was  worth  for  that  price. 

Q.  You  can  rent,  can't  you,  very  handsome  private  houses  for 
less  money  than  that  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  those 
stables?  A.  Oh,  yes;  the  ground  there  has  a  front  of  about  75 
feet  there,  or  three  lots. 

Q.  In  each  case?  A.  The  property  in  Hamilton  street  is  173 
feet  deep  by  some  60  or  70  feet  wide. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  smallest  ones  of  these  places  that  yoa 
speak  of,  renting  all  the  way  from  $4,500  to  f6,000?  A.  Fifty 
by  100. 

Q.  Two  lots?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  place  is  that?  A.  Forty-eighth  street  and  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  street. 
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By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Who  makes  the  contracts?  A.  They  are  made  by  the  com- 
missioners of  street  cleaning,  and  they  are  practically  made 
by  the  comptroller  or  the  sinking  fund — for  the  comptroller  for 
the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund;  all  leases — everything 
connected  Avlth  the  board — is  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  sinking  fund. 

Q.  Have  the  leases  with  Plunkett  been  made  and  approved 
so  as  to  be  a  legal  obligation  against  the  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GolT. — Those  are  10  year  leases. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  For  what  prices? 

Mr.   Goff. — Sixty-three  thousand   in   bulk. 

The   Witness. — You   are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Goff. — Tf  my  figures  are  mistaken,  tell  me. 

Senator  O'Connor. — What  is  the  value  of  the  property  leased. 

Mr.  Goff. — The  usual  value — b,  very  good  value — ^would  be  a 
rental  of  10  per  cent  in  New  York;  that  would  be  a  very  excep- 
tional standard. 

Senator  O'Connor. — What   is   the   value  of   the   property, 
10,000? 

M.  Goff. — The  stable  property  is  not  at  all  the  value  of  the 
rents  per  annum  paid  for  it  for  any  year's  rental. 

The  Witness. — The  rental  of  the  stables  is  not  more  than 
135,000  or  136,000. 

Q.  Did  .von  make  those  leases  with  Mr.  Plunkett?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  von  have  anything  to  do  with  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  them  when  you  came  in  office?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  commissioner  made  them — Brennan?  A.  They  were 
some  of  them  made  by  Mr.  Brennan,  and  some,  I  think,  before 
that 

Mr.  Goff.— I  will  take  the  estimates  of  1892. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  haven't  you  satisfied  yourself  that 
those  rents  are  far  in  excess  of  the  renting  value  of  the  prop- 
erty?   A.  Na 

Qk  You  have  not?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  about  it?  A.  No;  I  have  not 
made  any  inquiry  about  those  leases  already  made. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Let  me  see  whether  the  leases  have  already  been  made  or 
not;  in  1892  the  ofBcial  figures  of  the  board  of  estuuate  and 
apportionment  of  your  department,  rent  of  stables,  17)673,  for 
that  year?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1893  the  rent  of  stables  had  increased  to  (30,793.55?  A. 
To  how  much? 

Q.  I  will  read  the  fisrures  again— 130,793.55?  A.  I  said  aUmt 
136,000. 

Q.  I  say  the  increase  from  1892. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  There  is  an  increase  of  |23,000  in  one  year  according  to 
those  years?  A.  That  is  a  mistake;  he  is  mistaken  about  that; 
there  is  no  such  amount. 

Q.  If  the  rent  was  in  1892  onlv  |7,000  how  could  these  lea>« 
that  he  has  spoken  of  be  in  existence  at  that  time;  how  is  tiuit 
Mr.  Andrews?  A.  The  leases  for  all  the  stables  that  are  now 
leased  by  the  department  of  street  cleaning  were  made  before 
I  went  into  oflSce,  all  of  them;  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
rent  of  stables  since  I  went  into  office. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in?    A.  About  14  months. 


By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  went  in  in  July,  1893?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  predecessor  made  all  th«e 
contracts?  A.  There  have  been  no  leases  made  for  stables 
since  then 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  that;  do  you  mean  to  say  your  predecessor, 
Mr.  Brennan,  incurred  that  obligation  of  an  increase  frum'?7,<iOo 
in  1892  to  f30,000  in  1893;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Brennaa 
was  responsble  for  that?  A.  Mr.  Brennan  was  responsible 
for  it 

Q.  You  throw  the  whole  load  upon  his  shoulders?  A.  There 
is  no  load  to  throw;  the  law  was  changed  in  1892;  the  law  by 
which  these  leases  were  made  was  provided  by  the  corami?^ 
sions  who  looked  into  the  street  cleaning,  and  they  arranjie-i 
there  should  be  a  large  number  of  stables. 

Q.AVe  know  all  about  that,  but  Mr.  Andrews,  how  is  it  that 
you  have  applied  for  |11,000  for  the  repairs  of  those  stabler; 
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11,000  odd  dollars?  A.  I  have  not  applied  for  |11,000  for 
repairs  of  stables  for  next  year;  I  applied  for  |11,000  for 
repairs  of  stables  for  the  present  year. 

Q.  So  that  even  if  the  present  year,  with  the  remarkable 
increase  from  1892,  frcHn  |7,000  to  f30,000  in  1893,  and  going 
up  to  170,000  in  1894,  the  commissioner  has  applied  for  |11,000 
to  pay  for  repairs  to  these  stables?    A.  Noi,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Q.  That  is  the  estimate  of  the  rent  that  you  have  put  in  this 
year;  you  say  my  figures  are  incorrect?  A.  I  have  attempted 
to  tell  you  two  or  three  times,  and  you  have  interrupted  me. 

•Q.  Is  it  150,000  for  rent?  A.  I  do  not  remember  the  figures; 
it  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Q.  Is  it  140,000?    A.  About  f 40,000. 

Q.  Then  it  has  increased  from  |30,000;  we  will  take  your 
figures;  it  has  increased  from  |30,000  in  1893  to  |40,000  in  1894; 
isn't  that  it?    A.  The  estimate  for  the  year,  yes. 

Q.  These  are  not  estimates,  Mr.  Andrews,  for  rents  that  you 
do  not  feel  are  necessary  and  legally  to  be  paid?    A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  the  increase  in  three  years?  A.  For  the  rentiils, 
yes. 

Q.  From  1892,  f 7,000  to  f30,000  in  1893;  from  f 30,000  in  1893 
to  140,000  in  1894;  isn't  that  it?    A.  If  those  were  the  figures. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  $40,000;  my  figures  are  $60,000?  A. 
Your  figures  are  wrong  because  you  have  included  things  that 
are  not  stables. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  You  claim  that  in  representing  your  figures  as  being  tlie 
necessary  expenditure  for  that  year  that  in  your  judgment  those 
exx)enditures  are  proper  and  necessary'  for  that  purpose?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  asked  the  board  to  allow  you  that  amou.nt?  A. 
Yes;  the  greater  portion  of  that  is  required  for  the  payment  of 
rent  under  leases  already  made,  i 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  take  the  position  that  if  you  find  in  your 
investigation  of  those  leases  that  they  are  extortionate  contracts 
entered  into  with  the  city,  that  it  would  not  be  your  duty  as 
commissioner  of  streets  to  see  that  they  are  set  aside  in  the 
interest  of  the  city?  A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  found  that  to  be  so  it 
would  be  my  duty  to  take  steps  to  have  the  leases  annulled  if 
that  could  be  done;  the  leases  are  made  by  the  city  and  approved 
by  the  commissioner  of  sinking  fund,  and  I  think  all  the  leases 
were  made  by  the  commissioner  of  the  sinking  fund. 
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by  the  persoiiB  who  owned  them;  they  were  hired  by  the  city, 
and  paid  so  much  a  day;  and  in  1892  the  city  bought  horses,  and 
then  the  horses  were  shod  by  men  in  the  stables. 

Q.  I  find  that  in  1892,  that  there  was  expended  for  drugs 
f847.46,  and  in  1893,  when  you  came  into  the  department,  there 
was  expended  |1,425.36  for  drugs;  why  the  increase?  A.  Be- 
cause the  horses  were  owned  by  the  city  and  cared  for  by  the 
city;  and  formerly  they  were  hired;  and  if  a  horse  was  sick  the 
man  who  owned  it  took  care  of  it. 

Q.  If  they  were  hired  in  1892,  how  was  it  there  was  expended 
1847.47?  A.  They  were  hired  prior  to  1892,  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  street  cleaning  law,  which  went  into  effect  in  May, 
1892. 

.  Q.  I  find  an  item,  in  1892,  for  labor,  sweeping  snow  and  ice; 
and  carts,  $5,345.38;  in  1893,  when  you  were  in  the  department, 
the  expense  for  that  item,  "  Labor,  sweeping  snow  and  ice,  carts, 
etc,*'  amounted  to  $27,791.50?  A.  I  do  not  know  where  you  are 
getting  your  figures  from. 

Q.  I  am  getting  them — I  have  them  from  the  official  records, 
and  I  would  not  dare  to  put  a  question  there  in  front  of  all  these 
items  recorded  here  if  my  figures  were  not  official  records?  A. 
Because  the  cost  was  greater  than  you  said;  the  cost  of  i-emov- 
ing  snow  and  ice  in  the  winter  of  1892  and  1893  was  about 
160,000. 

Q.  I  did  not  say  the  cost  of  removing;  I  say  the  labor;  you 
include  the  cost  of  carts  and  everything  else?  A.  Oh,  this  is 
labor  simply. 

Q.  Well,  I  find  in  1892,  the  telephone  charges  for  your  de- 
partment amounted  to  $2,940;  and  in  1893,  when  you  caiiif  into 
the  department,  the  expense  for  the  telephone  char;res  was 
$4,274.64?    A.  It  is  more  than  that  now,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt,  commissioner,  it  will  continue  to  increase? 
A.  It  will,  if  the  telephone  company  continues  to  raise  their 
prices,    i 

Q.  Yes;  but  they  only  charge  $20  a  month?  A.  They  charged 
$240  a  year,  and  they  formerly  charged  $150,  wasn't  it? 

Q.  But  look  here;  they  left  the  old  instruments  in  an<l  you 
have  made  application  for  nine  new  telephones  at  $240  a  tele- 
phone this  year?  A.  Yes;  I  don't  know  the  exact  number  we 
applied  for. 

Q.  7  know;  nino.  A.  Wo  have  some  34  or  35  teley>hones,  I 
know.     I 
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Q.  At  random  I  simply  take  these  items;  I  find  in  1892^  there 
was  expended  for  locks,  bits,  vise,  wheels,  spokes,  fellies,  bolts, 
tin  pails,  springs,  gaspipe,  etc.,  |3,101.14;  and  in  1893,  under 
your  administration,  there  was  expended  for  the  same  item,  the 
same  articles,  |6,344.64;  can  you  explain  the  increase  in  the  bolts 
and  tin  pails,  etc.?    A.  Will  you  state  that  again,  sir. 

Q,  In  1892,  for  locks,  bits,  vise,  wheels,  spokes,  fellies,  bolts, 
tin  pails,  springs,  gaspipe,  etc.,  there  was  expended  the  sum  of 
f 3,101.14;  and  in  1893  there  was  expended  for  the  same  items 
16,344.64?  A.  Well,  there  was  nothing  of  that,  or  very  little  if 
any  expended  under  my  direction  in  1893;  when  I  went  into  the 
department  there  was  a  deficiency  of  several  thousand  dollars, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  reduce  the  expense,  and  nothing  was  bought 
in  1893  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  get  through  with 
until  the  next  year;  now,  in  the  present  year  in  1894,  I  have 
saved  from  |10,000  to  f  12,000  in  the  one  item  of  shoeing  horses; 
I  have  saved  certainly  |15,000  in  the  item  of  feeding  horses;  I 
removed  snow  last  winter  for  57  1-2  cents  per  cart  load,  the 
average  cost  of  which  was  63  cents  per  cart  load;  and  everything 
in  the  department  of  street  cleaning  has  been  done  with  the 
exception  of  taking  scows  to  sea  to  be  unloaded  since  we  have 
stopped  it  at  Riker's  Island  at  less  cost  than  before. 

Q.  Why  did  you  stop  the  publication  of  your  weekly  statement 
in  the  City  Record  as  required  by  law  in  the  publication  law;  why 
did  you  stop  pubiication  of  those  weekly  statements?  A.  I  don't 
think  weekly  statements  are  requii^ed  by  law. 

Q-  You   have   stopi>ed    them?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  had  been  published  l>efore?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  reason  had  you  for  your  stopping  the  submission 
of  your  exp)enditures  giving  to  the  public  a  little  knowledge  of 
your  depai'tment?    A.  We  published  quarterly  reports. 

Q.  Why  did  you  atop  the  weekly  reports?  A.  Simply  because 
the  supervisor  of  the  City  Record  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  made  considerable  expense  for  composition;  they  were 
puttinjr  in  a  large  number  of  flgui'es,  and  consulted  the  mayor, 
and  concluded  it  was  not  necessary. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  the  corporation  counsel?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  legal  oflficer  of  the  city  government?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  the  law  says  that  such  re])orts  shall  be  published  as  the 
mayor  directs.  ( 

Q.  But  the  mayor  had  directed  up  to  that  time  that  they  be 
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published  once  a  week?    A.  I  couldn't  find  any  record  of  that 
*  Q.  You  found  it  to  be  a  custom  of  the  department  when  you 
went  in  there?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  was  done  when  Mayor 
Hewitt  was  mayor;  but  I  am  not  sure. ; 

Q.  You  stopped  those  weekly  statements  a  month  after  you 
went  into  office?    A.  I  don't  recollect  the  time. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Are  the  quarterly  statements  a  lumping  of  various  sums, 
or  are  they  carried  out  in  detail  the  same  as  weekly  statements 
would  be?    A.  Well,  they  are  carried  somewhat  in  detail. 

Q.  Are  they  carried  out  in  the  same  detail  that  the  weekly 
statements  are  carried  out  under  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Hewitt?    A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not 

ByMr.  Qoff:l 

Q.  This  has  been  a  digression  about  these  items  of  street 
cleaning  department;  it  is  a  matter  that  would  require  probably 
a' little  more  patience  than  we  are  able  to  give  to  it  now,  and  a 
little  more  time;  but  I  come  back  to  the  question  of  your  borrow- 
ing that  interesting  f  1,000  from  Mr.  Plunkitt;  what  emergency 
arose  in  your  private  affairs  that  required  you  to  borrow  f  1,000 
from  Mr.  Plunkitt?  A.  Well,  sir,  I  had,  some  time  prior  to  that, 
b9rrowed  f  1,000  from  another  gentleman,  and  I  wished  to  pay  it 
Q.  Who  was  the  other  gentleman  you  borrowed  the  other 
|1,000  from?    A.  :Mr.  Thomas  J.  Dunn. 

Q.  He  is  the  gentleman  who  is  known  as  the  leader  of  a  dis- 
trict up  town^    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  A   contractor?     A.  Yes    sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  (commissioner  of  street  cleaning  when  you  bor- 
rowed ?1,000  from  Mr.  Dunn?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  money  from  Mr.  Dunn — bills?     A. 
No. 
Q.  By  check?    A.  By  check,  I  think. 

().  Where  did  yon  deposit  it?    A.  I  think  that  was  deposited 
by  Mr.   Reis. 

(}.  Now  yon  are  sure  that  is  a  check  from  Mr.  Dunn?    A. 
Y'es. 
Q.  Rigned  by  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  his  name  on  the  face  of  the  check?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Made  to  your  oider.'    A.  Yes. 
L.       *        558 
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Q.  For  11,000?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  borrow  the  money  from  Mr.  Dunn, 
a  contractor'     A    I  wanted  it  tti  use. 

Q.  What  was  the  sudden  emergency  that  i*equired  you  to  use 
|1,000?    A.  I  needed  the  money. 

(J.  In  your   private   affairs?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Was  your  salary  not  sufficient  to  support  you?  A.  It  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  I  needed  that  money  for. 

Q.  Was  it  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  you  were  not  able 
to  meet  it  by  your  salary,  was  it?    A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  WTiat  was  the  emergency?  A.  My  only  objection  Mr. 
Goff,  is  in  bringing  the  names  of  other  persons  into  this  pro- 
ceeding. 

Q.  Well,  we  don't  object  to  your  bringing  in  the  names  of 
other   people?    A.  You   don't. 

Q.  No;  we  don't  object?  A.  Some  years  ago  I  burrowed  from 
Mr.  Dayton,  the  present  postmaster,  several  thousand  dollars, 
and  I  had  paid  him  from  time  to  time  the  money  that  I  bor- 
rowed from  him,  and  I  owed  him  about  a  thousand  dollars*  aai' 
he  needed  the  money  and  asked  me  for  it,  if  I  could  give  it  to 
him,  and  I  said  I  would  get  it;  I  was  very  anxious  to  pay  him, 
as  I  had  owed  it  to  him  for  some  time,  and  I,  therefore,  bor- 
rowed it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  why  Mr.  Dayton  insisted  that  you  shouid 
get  charge  of  a  department  here  in  New  York  out  of  which  ypo 
could  make  some  money  so  you  could  pay  him?    A.  Oh;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Dayton  everything  to  do  with  recommending  yon 
for  the  position  of  street  cleaning  commissioner?  A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge.  ( 

Q.  Nothing  to  do?     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him  before  your  appointment?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  get  him  to  interest  himself  and  use  all  his 
political  interest  to  secure  it?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?    A.  I  will,  certainly. 

Q.  This  matter  was  carried  on  between  yourself  and  Mr. 
Dayton,  was  it  not,  with  regard  to  getting  this  appointment 
for  a  street  cleaning  commissioner?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did   you    talk   with   him   about   it?    A.  Never,   unti^   he 
grpoke  to  me.  • 
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Q.  Then  you  talked  with  him?  A.  Mr.  Dayton  told  me  one 
day  that—' 

Q.  Never  mind;  was  it  Mr.  Dayton  that  first  suggested  to 
you  the  advisability  of  being  street  cleaning  commissioner? 
A.  I  never  sought  the  appointment;  no  one  ever  advised  me. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Dayton  say  to  you  about  it?  A.  He  said 
that  in  a  conversation  with  the  mayor,  the  mayor  had  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  he  had  of  appointing  me  to  the  position  of 
commissioner  of  street  cleaning,  and  Mr.  Dayton  asked  me 
wliat  I  thought  of  it,  aud  1  said  I  would  not  accept  it  under 
any  circumstances;  I  did  not  desire  the  place;  that  I  would  not 
accept  it  if  it  were  offered  me. 

Q.  Well,  how   long   was   that  before  the  appointment   was 
made?    A.  That  was  four  or  five  montha 
Q.  Before  the  appointment  was  made?     A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  intervened  in  the  meantime  to  cause  you  to  change 
your  mind  when  you  said  you  would  not  accept  it  under  any 
I'ircnmstances?  A.  I  was  urged  by  the  mayor  to  take  the  plac(?; 
he  feiiid  he  desired  to  a])|)oint  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  accept 
it;  I  told  him  no;  I  did  not  want  the  place,  and  preferred  not 
to  take  it,  and  after  some  other  conversation  with  him  I  con- 
sented, if  a  vacancy  should  occur  and  he  desired  to  appoint  mo, 
then  that  I  would  accept  the  place. 

Q.  Then  that  is  all  that  took  place  to  change  your  expressed 
determination  to  not  take  it  under  any  circumstances?  A.  It 
wa«  the  conversation  with  the  mayor,  and  he  said  to  me  that 
he  very  much  desired  to  have  mo  accept  the  a})pointnient. 

Q.  And  it  was  simply  in  deference  to  the  mayor's  expressed 
desire  that  you  overcame  your  repugnance  to  accept  that  public 
position?    A.  Yes,  sir;  wholly  so. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  business  at  the  time?  A.  I  was  president 
of  the  board  of  excise  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  was  your  salary  in  the  excise  board?  A.  Five  thou- 
sand  dollars. 

Q.  And  your  salary  was  the  same  in  the  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment?   A.   No;   f 6,000. 

Q.  You  say  you  borrowed  money  from  Mr.  Dunn  to  pay  Mr. 
Davton?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  What  time  was  that?  A.  I  do  not  recall  the  time;  it  was, 
I  think,  about  a  year  ago;  I  can  not  recollect  the  date. 
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Q.  No  promise  of  payment  at  any  definite  time?  A.  I  told 
him  I  would  pay  him;  ye& 

Q.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Plunkett's  hands  to  show  you  owe 
him  11,000?    A.  No;  I  think  not;  I  did  not  give  any. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Plunkett  anything  to  do  with  the  street  cleaning 
department?    A.  No. 

Q.  He  is  a  dealer  in  stone?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  he  had  to  do  with  the  city  departments?  A.  I 
understand  he  has  contracts  in  the  city;  but  I  had  no  business 
dealings  with  him  of  any  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  owe  Mr.  Plunkett  any  more  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  deposit  any  more  bills  in  the  Lincoln  Bank  but 
that  f  1,000?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  you  gave  some  to  Reis — bills — to  de- 
posit? A.  You  asked  me  if  I  had  given  bills  to  deposit  and  I 
said  I  had.    i 

Q,  When  did  you  give  Reis  bills?    A.  I  can't  tell  the  date. 

Q.  You  swear  you  did  give  him  bills  in  the  past  year?  A.  I 
recollect  on  one  occasion  I  gave  him  some  checks,  and  I  wanted 
to  make  up  the  amount  to  draw  against,  and  I  gave  him  bills  to 
make  up  the  amount. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  name  of  any  person  from  whom  you 
got  bills  that  you  gave  to  Reis  to  deposit  for  you  ?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  How  many  judgments  are  there  against  you  now  unpaid? 
A.  I  don't  —  there  are  no  judgments  except  those  taken  against 
me  as  trustee  of  the  Star  Printing  Company. 

Q.  What  about  that  judgment  obtained  against  you  by  Mr. 
Piatt?    A.  Mr.  who? 

Q.  Mr.  Piatt;  the  one  that  you  were  in  jail  about?  A.  Oh, 
I  know  the  matter  now  vou  refer  to. 

Q.  Now  you  know  the  matter,  yes?  A.  I  did  not  hear  of  Mr. 
Piatt  in  connection  with  that  matter. 

Q.  He  was  the  plaintiff;  he  was  the  assignee  in  bankruptcy; 
you  know  the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  don't  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  furniture  firm  you  were  appointed 
receiver  of?  A.  I  know  all  about  that;  I  didn't  know  that  any 
judgment  was  taken  against  me  in  that  matter. 

Q.  W^hat  were  you  put  in  Raymond  street  jail  for?  A.  For 
contempt  of  court. 

Q.  For  not  paying  the  money  that  went  into  your  hands  as 
receiver?    A.  No,  I  paid  out  all   the  money  in   my  hands  as 
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receiTer;   I  paia  out  on  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Goon;  I 
never  paid  a  dollar  except  by  order  and  direction  of  the  court 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  argument;  I  am  asking  you  if  yon 
were  not  put  in  and  confined  in  the  Raymond  street  jafl  in 
Brooklyn  because  of  your  contempt  of  court  in  refusing  to  par 
over  the  money  that  had  gone  into  your  hands  as  receiver  of  a 
furniture  firm?  A.  1  was  arrested  for  contempt  of  coon, 
because  I  — 

Q.  I  call  you  to  stop,  please;  is  that  true  or  not  true,  the 
question  I  have  asked  you?  A.  It  is  not  true  the  way  vou 
state  it. 

Q.  It  is  true  you  were  in  the  Raymond  street  jail?  A  Nc, 
I  was  arrested  in  New  York. 

Q.  It  is  true  you  were  in  the  Raymond  street  jail?  A  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  Raymond  street  jail  in  Brooklvn? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you?    A.  In  Ludlow  street  jail. 

Q.  The  action  was  in  Brooklyn?  A.  It  was  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  And  the  order  of  the  court  was  signed  by  Judge  Gilbert 
wasn't  it,  directing  you  to  be  arrested?  A.  I  think  not;  m> 
recollection  is  signed  by  Judge  Barnard. 

Q.  It  was  Judge  Brady  appointed  you  receiver?  A.  Tbe 
order  releasing  me  was  signed  by  Judge  Gilbert. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Charley  Bangs,  the  attorney  who  had 
charge  of  the  proceedings  against  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  North,  of  the  firm  of  Banks  & 
North?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Fred  Bangs,  that  is  dead,  the  lawyer 
of  the  same  firm?  A.  I  remember  the  Bangs  that  was  the 
head  of  that  firm. 

Q.  I  remember  Chai'ley,  the  brother  that  prosecuted  you  in 
that  action;  do  you  remember  that?  A.  No,  I  don't  remember 
the  first  one;  I  remember  one  Bangs,  the  head  of  the  firm. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Ludlow  street  jail?  A.  Al»out 
three  weeks,  I  think,  i 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  making  an  agreement  to  get  out 
of  jail,  and  making  a  promise;  do  you  remember  makin?  a 
promise  the  time  you  were  released  from  jail;  don't  watck 
me;   answer  my  question?    A.  No;  don't  recollect;   no,  sir. 
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Q.  Didn't  yoo  make  a  promise  in  writing,  subscribed  by  you,  to 
pay  the  money  that  you  were  ordered  under  arrest  for,  in  order 
to  get  out?    A.  No;  I  made  a  promise  to  pay  a  portion  of  it 

Q.  A  portion  of  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  held  for  f3,000?  A.  That^I  had* always  offered 
to  pay. 

Q.  You  were  held  for  93,000  odd  in  round  numbers?  lA..  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  agreed  to  pay  |1,400  odd?  A.  I  do  not  think  I 
did. 

Q.  What  amount  did  you  agree  to  pay?  A.  I  don't  recollect 
the  figures.  > 

Q.  It  was  f  1,400  odd?  A.  It  is  twenty  odd  years;  I  do  not 
remember  the  figures. 

Q.  I  know;  but  in  the  life  of  a  public  man 'it  is  only  as  yester- 
day; didn't  you  promise  Mr.  Bangs,  and  a  clerk  in  their  office  at 
that  time,  Mr.  Thayer ,  a  lawyer  in  !Wall  street,  if  you  got,  out  of 
jail  you  would  go  back  to  your  profession  as  actor?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  promise  to  go  back  on  the  stage?    A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  stipulate  in  that  jail  that 
you  would  go  back  and  earn  the  money  and  pay  it?  A.  I  do 
most  absolutely. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  that  money?  A.  I  paid  all  that  remained 
in  my  hand. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  all  the  order  of  the  court  directed  you  to  be 
arrested  for  nonpayment  of?  A.  I  paid  all  that  it  required  me 
to  pay;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  To  the  attorneys  in  the  case. 

Q.  What  attorneys?    A.  I  think  it  was  Bangs;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  you  paid  Mr.  Bangs  the  money  that  you  were 
directed  to  pay  by  order  of  the  court?  A.  By  the  order  releas- 
ing me ;  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  paid  to  Mr.  Bangs  all  the  money 
that  was  decreed  by  the  court  when  you  left  the  prison?  A.  By 
which  judge? 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  Supreme  Court;  never  mind  which 
judge?    A.  I  paid  out  every  dollar  by  order  of  the  court. 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  you  are  a  defaulting  receiver  to-day? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not 

Q.  And  yon  have  been  appointed  receiver  by  the  court  since 
that  time,  haven't  you  ?    A.  I  am  not  a  defaulting  receiver. 
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Q.  You  have  been  appointed  receiver  by  the  oourt  since  that 
time,  haven't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  referee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  judge  appointed  you  receiver  here  in  New  York 
since  that  transaction?    A.  Judge  Truax. 

Q.  Judge  Truax  defended  you  at  the  time  you  were  arrested 
and  put  in  the  Ludlow  street  jail,  he  and  his  partner?  A.  Judge 
Truax  was  my  attorney  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  you  put  forth'  as  your  defense  that  you  were  advised 
by  your  attorneys  that  you  had  a  right  to  keep  this  money?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  put  forth  as  part  of  my  defense  that  I  had  paid  it  out 
by  order  of  the  court,  and  I  was  ordered  by  another  judge, 
although  I  had  already  paid;  and  my  defense  was  I  had  paid 
by  order  of  the  court 

Q.  How  many  times  had  you  been  appointed  receiver  since 
that  transaction?    A.  Only  once. 

Q.  In  what  case?  A.  I  don't  remember  the  title  of  the  case 
now. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  all  the  money  that  went  into  your  hands  in 
that  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  I  am  still  receiver  in  that  case. 

Q.  You  have  not  paid  yet;  how  long  ago  was  you  appointed 
receiver?  A.  Some  six  or  eight  months  —  some  eight  or  10 
months   perhaps.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  ever  paid  old  Alexander  Toplanyi  the  money  vou 
cheated  him  out  of?    A.  He  never  sued  me  for  it. 

Q.  An  action  has  been  brought  in  the  name  of  his  daughter; 
didn't  he,  when  he  was  alive,  demand  the  pension  you  got  for 
him?  A.  No,  sir;  Toplanyi,  when  he  died,  owed  me  f211  more 
than  I  ever  received  from  him. 

Q.  And  the  matter  of  fact  is  that  you  acted  as  his  pension 
attorney  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  kept  his  money  and  doled  it  out  to  him  as  you 
thought  proper?    A.  According  b&  he  wanted  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  when  he  came  to  ask  you  for  it  you  presented 
counter-claims   against  him;  isn't  that  the  fact?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever,  before  he  made  a  demand  upon  you,  did  you 
ever  present  bills  to  him  for  moneys  paid  out  on  his  account? 
A.  No,  sir;  at  the  time  he  got  his  pension  an  accounting  was 
had  between  us  of  the  amount  he  owed  me. 

Q.  You  knew  that  soldier  during  the  war?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  He  waj»  a  captain?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  trusted  you  to  get  his  pension?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
took  care  of  him  and  supported  him  two  or  three  years  before 
he  got  it 

Q.  By  the  way,  isn't  that  the  button  of  the  Loyal  Legion  you 
have  there?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  will  adjourn  now. 

Chairman  Lexow.-—  'Do  you  desire  the  commissioner  to  pre- 
sent himself  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Qofif. —  We  have  got  some  witnesses  we  have  had  here 
two  days,  and  we  will  say  to  the  commissioner  we  will  not  call 
for  him  unless  we  send  for  him  to-morrow. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  to-day  will 
attend  to-morrow  at  half-past  10  o'clock.  The  committee  will 
stand  adjourned  until  that  time. 


Proceedings  of  the  sixty-first  session,  December  5,  1894,  at 
10:30  a.  m. 

Present —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow%  Daniel  Bradley, 
Edmund  O'Connor,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  Jacob  A.  Cantor  and 
George  W.  Robertson.  John  W.  Goff,  Frank  Moss,  of  counsel 
for  the  committee. 

Frank  Angelo,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss  : 

Q.  You  reside  at  151  Bleecker  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  been  somewhat  interested  in  a  policeman  by  the 
name  of  Zimmerman,  w^hose  name  has  appeared  before  us  in 
testimony  given  by  Mrs.  Hermann  —  have  you  had  any  experi- 
ence witli  Mr.  Zimmerman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it?    A.  It  was  about  14  months  ago. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  to  you?  A.  Well,  there  was  a  fight  in  the 
hallway  and  I  was  between  to  stop  it;  I  saw  the  cop  come  in 
and  he  knocked  me  down  with  a  club  and  broke  my  eye. 

Q.  There  was  a  fight  in  the  hallway?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  stepped  in  as  a  peacemaker  to  separate  the 
fighters?    A.  Yes,  sir.  [  * 
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Q.  And  Zimmerman  rushed  in  and  struck  you  with  his  clob 
and  knocked  your  eye  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  what  looks  like  a  glass  eye  now?    A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  complaint  against  Zimmemuui  for 
that?  A.  I  want  to  make  a  complaint  and  I  want  to  sue  him 
for  it.  I  ! 

Q.  You  want  to  make  a  complaint  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  made  it  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow  : 
Q.  You  have  got  a  glass  eye  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley  :  ' 

Q.  You  never  reported  this  affair  to  the  commissioners  or 
to  the  captain?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  say  this  took  place  14  months  ago?    A  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss  : 

Q.  Where  did  this  happen?  A.  One  hundered  and  fifty-one 
Bleecker  street. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  You  have  not  come  here  to  get  redress,  have  you,  you 
have  not  come  here  to  make  a  complaint?  A.  Yes,  I  want  to 
make  a  complaint;  I  was  up  to  Dr.  Parkhurt  and  he  sent  me 
to  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.'  Why  have  you  not  brought  an  action  for  damages;  why 
have  you  not  sued  Zimmerman?    A.  I  want  to  sue  him. 

Q.  Why  have  you  not  done  so;  the  time  has  elapsed,  H 
months  ago?    A.  That  I  don't  know  anj'thing  about. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Did  Zimmerman  arrest  you  at  the  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  arrest;  were  you  tried?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  at  Jefferson  Market  Court. 

Q.  What  happened?  A.  The  judge  never  asked  my  name  at 
all;  he  said,  I  will  give  you  a  discharge. 

1 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  say  the  judge  never  asked  you  your  name  in  Jetferson 
Mai*ket?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Hovsr  long  have  you  lived  in  New  York  city?  A.  About 
12  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  idea  in  not  making  a  complaint  against 
this  man;  did  you  imagine  that  there  was  no  justice  in  New 
York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  You  didn't  think  it  was  of  any  use?    A.  No. 

By  Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  What  was  your  aopearance  when  you  were  arraigned 
before  the  judge,  was  your  eye  out?  A.  Yes,  my  eye  was  out, 
and  my  eye  was  bandaged  around,  and  he  looked  at  ine  and 
said:  "Well,  I  will  give  you  your  discharge." 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  judge  what  happened?  A.  The  judge 
never  asked  me  no  questions. 

Q.  How  did  Zimmerman  knock  your  eye  out?  A.  I  was 
between  the  fight;  I  went  to  make  the  other  fellow  stop. 

Q.  Was  it  with  his  finger  or  club,  or  how?  A.  With  his  club. 

Bv  Senator  Pound: 
Q.  And  he  destroyed  the  eye?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Chaii-man   Lexow: 

Q.  Did  your  eye  come  out  there  and  tlien;  when  Zimmerman 
arrested  you  did  your  eye  come  out?  A.  Yes,  my  eye  was  hang- 
ing out  right  here  (illustrating.) 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Then  you  had  to  get  a  glass  eye?    A.  Yes. 
,  Q.  I  thought  it  was  your  glass  eye  he  knocked  out?     A.  No. 

By   Chairman    Lexow:'  , 

Q.  Have  you  never  brought  suit  against  any  one  in  this 
citv?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  never  been  in  a  court  beyond  the  one  you  have 
mentioned?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  never  had  a  lawyer?  A.  Yes,  I  had  a  la^^yer 
in  that  case. 

Q.  You  had  a  lawyer  then?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  didn't  your  lawyer  advise  you  to  prosecute?  A.  The 
lawyer  asked  money  off  me  and  he  charged  {75,  and  he  said  he 
will  have  to  pay  f25  to  give  to  the  policemen;  I  said,  what  for; 
he  said  if  you  don't  give  some  money  to  the  policemen  you  will 
be  locked  up. 

Q.  Was  that  before  you  were  discharged  or  afterwards?  A. 
It  was  before. 

Q.  And  you  gave  your  lawyer  f75  you  say?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  said  f25  of  that  would  have  to  be  paid  to  the 
policemen  or  you  would  be  locked  up?'  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pound  : 

Q.  What  is  your  lawyer's  name?  A.  I  haven't  got  it  in  m 
pocket,  but  I  can  bring  it  down. 

Q  You  don't  remember  his  name?    A,  No. 

By  Mr.  Moss  : 

Q.  Where  was  his  office?    A.  Pretty  near  the  post-office. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  exactly,  you  have  said  14  months 
ago?    A.  The  20th  day  of  August,  it  was  one  year  ago. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  do  not  claim  that  the  police  commis- 
sioners or  anybody  else  is  chargeable  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
where  a  man  sleeps  on  his  rights  and  allows  another  man  to 
•club  out  his  eye,  maltreat  him  and  does  nothing. 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  commissioners  are  responsible  for  allowing 
«uch  a  condition  of  affairs  to  exist,  where  a  man  finds  and 
believes  he  has  no  rights;  that  is  the  condition  we  have  shown 
over  and  over  again,  and  it  is  interesting  as  illuminating  the 
character  of  this  man  who  has  already  been  characterized  bj 
Mrs.  Hermann. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  Did  anybody  in  the  police  court  tell  you  that  you  had  bet- 
ter not  bring  a  suit,  that  you  would  have  no  chance  of  succeiw* 
A.  No,  sir,  nobody  told  me  anything;  about  a  month  and  « 
half  ago  I  was  snoke  to  by  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  said  foo 
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are  a  foolish  man,  why  don't  you  go  up  and  sue  them;  that 
is  why  I  was  up  at  Mr.  Moes'  office. 

Q.  Why  did  your  lawyer  not  bring  a  suit  for  you?  A.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  the  lawyer. 

Mr.  Moss. —  His  lawyer  was  in  league  with  the  police. 

By  Mr.  Moss  :  i 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  lawyer  give  the  policeman  any  money? 
A.  Yes,  he  was  giving  him  money. 

Q  Did  you  see  him?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  give  the  {25?  A.  I  don't  know  how  much 
he  was  giving;  he  was  asking  me  for  f25  to  give  to  the  police- 
men, but  I  don't  know  how  much  he  gave  to  him. 

Q.  You  saw  him  hand  some  money  to  this  policeman,  Zimmer- 
man? A.  Yes;  besides  he  was  coming  up  to  my  house  and 
wanted   some  more. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  go  from  here  to  that  lawyer's  office  and  see 
if  you  can  find  him  and  come  back  and  tell  us  his  name?  A. 
I  got  his  name  up  in  my  house. 

Q.  Will  you  go  up  and  get  that  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  up  and  get  it  and  come  back  again. 

Frank  Kammitter,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  keep  a  saloon  at  231  Park  Row?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  brought  your  license  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  this  license?  A.  I  couldn't  remember 
what  date. 

Q.  It  is  dated  30th  of  April,  1894,  is  that  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  license  before?  A.  No,  my  uncle  got  the 
place,  I  bought  him  out  —  Adam  Kammitter. 

Q.  And  your  saloon,  prior  to  this  time  was  run  under  the 
name  of  Adam  Kammitter?  A,  I  got  that  new  license,  it  cost 
me  f20  extra  to  get  a  new  license;  when  my  uncle  died,  the 
license  expired,  T  had  to  go  to  the  board  of  excise  to  get  a  new 
license,  and  that  cost  f20;  when  the  old  license  expired,  then 
I  made  an  application  and  got  a  new  license  in  my  own  name. 

Q.  When  did  your  uncle  die?    A.  My  uncle  died,  July  17, 1893. 

Q.  Did  you  make  application  at  once  for  a  new  license?  A. 
I  inquired  about  it,  I  was  told  by  the  brewer,  by  the  attorney, 
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tifikc  L  oouidiLt  ^pec  X  full  lic^ise;  the  license  was  tamed  oyer  to 
me;  it  cont  me  for  traoBfefriiig  my  ancle's  license   |20. 

i^  'nufct  waj»  this  license?  A.  No,  the  old  license. 

1^.  Were  you  not  canning  the  saloon  from  the  time  of  juur 
uncle  s  lieatii  undi  the  30th  of  Aprils  1894,  upon  his  old  licenae? 
.L.  Yei»«  ^r:  and  it  was  transferred  over  to  me  and  I  paid  |2U 
fur  it. 

^  When  was  it  transferred  to  yoa?  A.  Shortly  after  luv 
uncle  died. 

v>.  Sow  Portly  after?  A.  I  coaldn't  remember  that;  Tve 
^c  ihe  old  license  home. 

t^.  We  would  like  to  have  that  old  license;  who  told  yoa  that 
you  could  do  business  under  your  ancle's  license?  A.  I  didn*t 
do  no  business 

Q.  Wlio  told  you;  you  told  me  a  Ititle  while  ago  some  one 
!9aid  you  could  do  business  under  his  license  without  a  transfer! 
<.V.  The  widow  had  the  place  three  months  after  uncle's  death; 
as  soon  as  L  came  in  possession  I  made  application — October  2a. 

Q.  Thi»  widow  ran  it  for  three  months  after  his  death?  A. 
Yes.   sir. 

i^.  Then  you  say  you  bought  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii>  Theu  you  made  an  application  for  the  transfer?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  A  miHuent  ago  you  said  you  had  it  transferred  right  awaj. 
or  very  shortly  after  your  uncle's  death?  A.  That  was  a 
mistake. 

Q.  Who  told  the  widow  that  she  could  run  it  for  three 
months  u^nm  the  old  license?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  you  did  not  need  a  transfer?  A.  I  got 
a  transfer;  I  have  the  tran^ifer. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  you  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  some 
attorney  had  told  you  that  you  did  not  need  a  transfer — who 
was  the  attorney  vou  had  in  mind?    A.  I  had  no  attorney. 

Q.  You  sjiid  the  brewers  attorney?     A.  That  is  Mr.  Seller. 

Q.  Seller?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  his  office?  A.  He  is  in  the  Potter  Buildinfr.  or 
in  the  Times  Building. 

Q.  Do  you  really  own  this  saloon,  Mr.  Kamraitter?  A.  Well. 
I  ftot  a  mortgage  in  my  own  name  up  to  f5,000. 

Q.  A  mortgage  for  $5,000 — who  holds  the  mortgage?  .^. 
George  Ringler  &  Company. 

Q.  The  brewer  Iiolds  a  mortgage  of  |5,000?     A.  He  did:  f 
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paid  some  off;  1  have  to  buy  all  the  beer;  I  made  an  agreement; 
I  ^et  a  percentage  and  I  work  hard  and  try  to  get  along  the 
best  way  I  know  how. 

Q.  You  got  the  f5,000  mortgage  to  pay,  who?    A.  To  pay  the 
widow  for  the  place. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  the  widow  |5,000?   A.  Six  thousand  dollars; 
I  have  got  a  bill  of  sale  for  that 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  mortgage  upon  the  place  when  she  had 
it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  obliged  to  buy  your  beer  from  the  Ringler  Com- 
pany now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  buy  from  anyone  else,  can  you? '  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  saloons  upon  which  the  Ringler 
Company  has  mortgages?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  are  really  an  agent  for  the  Ringler  Company  there, 
are  you  not?    A.  Well,  no,  it  is  in  my  own  name. 

Q.  It  is  in  your  own  name?  A.  I  paid  f  1,000  on  the  place 
myself. 

Q.  But  you  are  really  their  agent,  are  you  not?  A.  No,  I 
am  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  just  say  so  to  me  before  you  went  on  the 
stand?  A.  I  am  not  a  counsel,  I  don't  understand;  I  am  no 
counsel,  you  know. 

Q.  But  in  your  own  way  you  are  simply  an  agent  of  that 
place?    A.  I  don't  know  what  I  am  there. 
Q.  You  do  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  The  Ringler  Company  get  the  larger  part  of  what  you 
take  in  there?  A.  Most  undoubtedly;  they  are  entitled  to  that 
Q.  You  get  a  very  small  percentage  and  have  to  work  very 
hard  for  it?  A.  I  don't  know,  I  get  a  good  percentage,  they  use 
me  nice;  after  two  or  three  years  I  get  the  place  free  and  clear, 
work  it  off. 

Q.  Who  is  on  your  bond?  A.  Charley  Marshky;  he  owns  47 
New  Bowery,  New  York. 

Q.  Did  you  get  Mr.  Marshky?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  else  is  on  your  bond?    A.  John  Benning. 
Q.  Where  does  he  keep?    A.  He  keeps  a  carpenter  shop. 
Q.  Did  you  know  him  well?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  get  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him  to  the  board  of  excise?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  have  visits  from  excise  inspectors?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How.  much   have   you   paid  the   excise  inspectors?     A. 
Nothing. 
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Q.  You  have  had  visits  from  other  people,  have  you  not  there, 
looking  after  your  license?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  had  policemen  come  in?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  23d  of  last  September,  between  the  hours  of  8 
and  10  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  happened  in  your  saloon? 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge  that  I  know;  I  don't  keep  the  saloon 
open  Sundays;  I  have  all  my  doors  closed;  I  don't  do  businesA 
on  Sunday. 

Q.  Never  do  any  business  on  Sunday  ?'   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  did  in  your  life?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  run  a  saloon  at  231  Park  Row 
and  are  not  open  on  Sunday?    A.  I  keep  regular  hours. 

Q.  Never  open  on  Sunday  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  came  into  your  saloon,  whether  you  were  open  or  not, 
on  the  23d  of  September  between  8  and  10  o'clock?  A.  I  don't 
know;  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Oflflcer  Looney,  will  you  stand  up?  (Officer  Looney  stand- 
ving  up)  Look  at  that  man  there,  did  you  ever  see  him  before? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  seen  the  man. 

Q.  Did  that  man  ever  put  his  hand  on  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  uniform?    A.  I  never  seen  that  man  before. 

Q.  Is  Officer  Malloy,  Bernard  J.  Malloy  here  (no  answer); 
Officer  Griffin  (Officer  Griffin  standing  up  ;  now  look  at  Mr. 
Griffin,  did  you  ever  see  him  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Kammitter,  on  the  23d  of  September  this  year,  betweiMi 
8  and  10  o'clock,  those  two  officers  went  into  your  place — now 
do  you  deny  it?  A.  Well,  I  am  not  aware  of  it,  I  can't  tell,  I 
don't  see  the  men  before. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  in  your  saloon?  A.  No,  not  to  iny 
knowledge. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  saloon  at  that  time?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Just  name  the  time  you  were  in  your  saloon  on  tho 
23d  of  September?  A.  I  can't  remember  whether  I  was  there 
or  not;  I  make  my  receipts  in  my  store  Sunday;  I  have  bijr 
receipts,  and  come  up  there  to  make  my  private  account,  and 
there  is  nobody  in  the  place  except  myself  and  a  few  friends 
of  mine;  I  always  make  my  accounts;  I  have  a  good  many  ex|)en- 
ses,  and  Sunday  is  the  only  time  I  have  to  make  up  my  accounts. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  swear  that  theee  two  officers  were 
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not  In  youp  store  at  10  o'clock  that  day?  A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  You  do  not  swear  that  they  were  not  there,  do  you?  A. 
I  haven't  seen  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  there  or  not?  A.  I  can 
not  possibly  say  that. 

Q.  You  simply  do  not  know  anything  about  it;  they  may  have 
been  there  for  all  you  know,  is  that  so?  A.  I  couldn't  tell,  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  They  may  have  been  there  for  all  you  know,  may  they  or 
not?    A.  I  can  not  swear  to  that. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  have  got  a  bartender?  A.  Bartender  is  off  Sundays; 
we  have  got  no  bartender,  I  am  the  only  man  home  on  Sunday 
to  take  care  of  the  house;  there  were  burglars  in  the  house  once 
and  I  go  and  look  to  see  that  everything  is  locked  up. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  You  were  the  only  man  on  those  premises  on  that  occii- 
sion,  is  that  so  or  not?  A.  I  can't  remember  that  so  long;  I 
have  got  a  poor  memory. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  the  only  man  in  that  store  on  Sunday, 
is  that  so  or  not?  A.  I  can  not  surely  remember;  I  am  the  only 
man  —  friends  of  mine  in  there  with  me,  you  know. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

a. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  vou  if  vou  know  Oflflcer  Masterson  and 
Kehoe?    A.  I  know  Kehoe;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Masterson?    A.  No;  I'do  not. 

Q.  Masterson  and  Kehoe  went  into  your  saloon  that  day,  did 
they  not?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  they  did?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  didn't  see 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  they  did?    A.  I  couldn't  remember  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  these  two  men  went  into  your  saloon  at 
all,  Masterson  and  Kehoe?    A.  I  didn't  see  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  they  did?    A.  Hear  from  who? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  any  one  tell  you  that  they  were  there?  A.  No;  I 
didn't  hear  it. 

L.  560 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.*No  information  at  all  that  these  two  officers  went  into 
jour  saloon. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  understand  that  if  you  swear  to 
anything  false  here  you  are  subject  to  the  fines  and  p^ialties 
of  perjury,  do  you  not? 

The  Witness. —  Yes,  I  understand ;  I  am  no  counsel ;  I  am  a 
hard  working  man. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q  You  must  know  whether  any  of  these  men  appeared  on  a 
certain  day?    A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Nobody,  except  yourself  would  know  anything  abont  it, 
would  tfiey;  you  are  the  only  man  who  could  say  whether  they 
were  there  or  not,  is  that  not  so?    A.  Do  you  mean  to  say  — 

Q.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  person  on  those  prem 
ises  on  a  Sunday,  except  yourself,  who  would  know  about  the 
visits  of  these  policemen?    A.  There  is  a  man  living  upstairs. 

Q.  In  your  saloon?    A.  He  is  up  and  down  sometime. 

Q.  In  your  saloon?  A.  He  lives  in  Brooklyn,  though;  he  was 
not  there  that  day. 

Q.  Then  you  were  the  only  person,  were  you  not?  A.  I  can 
not  positively  say. 

Q.  You  don't  want  to,  do  you?    A.  Yes,  certainly;  what  for? 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  not  Officers  Masterson  and  Kehoe  arrest  3'ou  upon  the 
23d  of  September,  and  if  they  did  not  take  you  out  of  yonr 
saloon,  did  they  not  come  in  there  and  arrest  you  ?  A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Not  to  your  knowledge?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  they  come  in  there  and  arrest  you?  A.  No,  I  haven't 
seen  them. 

Q.  You  never  saw  Officer  Kehoe,  did  you?  A.  I  sawhiinjje& 

Q.  He  was  in  your  saloon?    A.  Not  in  my  place,  no. 

Q  Never  in  your  place?  A.  No,  not  that  day,  not  SuDdflT 
in  my  place. 

Q.  He  went  into  your  saloon  on  a  day  and  arresed  you?  A. 
I  guess  not,  no;  I  can  swear  that  he  was  not  in  my  place. 

Q.  The  Officers  Masterson  and  Kehoe  arrested  you  on  that 
day,  took  you  into  a  closet  and  demanded  something  from  yon 
—one  of  them  took  jou  into  a  closet?    A.  Took  me  in  a  clo§et? 

Q.  Yes;  how  do  I  know  that?    A.  Allow  me,  counsel,  people 
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knows  more  about  my  business  than  myself;  I  get  along  nicely; 
I  work  18  and  21  hours  a  day  and  people  don't  like  to  see  me 
^et  along;  these  people  come  around  and  try  to  mate  me  say 
something  against  the  police  department;  I  am  under  no  obli- 
g;ation   to  the  police. 

Q.  State  who  the  man  is  that  came  to  your  place  and  asked 
yon  to  appear  against  the  police?  A.  Nobody;  it  looks  that 
way. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  so  for?  A.  I  don't  know;  it  looks  that 
way. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  any  one  speaks  to  you  or  not; 
DOW,  there  is  no  need  of  your  getting  so  excited  and  worried 
about  this  thing. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  think  there  is  every  reason  to  get  wor- 
ried about  it,  because  he  seems  to  be  perjuring  himself  on  the 
stand  here.  We  want  to  protect  you  from  these  blackmailing 
influences  if  we  can,  but  if  we  can  not  get  the  truth  we  can  not 
protect  you. 

Senator  Bradley. — How  can  you  expect  a  man  to  give  you  an 
intelligent  answer  who  works  21  hours  a  day;  that  only  gives 
him  three  hours  for  rest 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  you  do  not  answer  more  intelligently? 
A.  I  am  working  hard  for  my  living  and  I  am  under  no 
obligations  to  the  police. 

Q.  Officers  Masterson  and  Kehoe  entered  your  saloon  on  the 
2.'5d  of  September,  and  Masterson  took  you  into  a  closet  and 
demanded  $20  from  you,  is  that  not  so?    A.  Not  that  I  know. 

Q.  Not  that  you  know?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Chairman  I^xow: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  is  not  so?  A.  I  have  no  money  to  give 
away. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  is  not  so;  will  you  swear  that  this 
officer,  Masterson,  did  not  ask  you  for  $20  in  a  closet  in  your 
saloon?    A.  I   don't   know   Masterson. 

Q.  W^ill  you  swear  that  a  police  officer  did  not  ask  you  for 
$20  that  day  in  your  saloon  —  that  is  a  fact,  is  it  not?  A. 
That  is  not  a  fact. 

Q.  You  swear  it  is  not  a  fact,  do  you?  A.  Not  to  my  Knowl- 
edge; I  got  a  poor  memory  and  I —  ' 
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By  Benator  Bradley: 
Q.  Answer  the  question,  yes  op  no?    A.  I  can  not  remember. 

By  Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  You  must  remember  whether  or  not  a  man  demand^'d 
{20  from  you  on  an  occasion  of  that  kind;  do  you  want  to  pnt 
yourself  on  record  here  as  saying  no  or  yes  to  that  question? 
A.  I  got  a  poor  memory,  I  can  not  remember  it  —  see;  that  is 
all;  I  can't  remember. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  did  he  ask  you  for,  according  to  your  beet  memory, 
that  man,  any  man,  that  man,  what  did  he  ask  you  for?  /V. 
I  couldn't  remember  what  he  asked  me  for. 

Q.  You  can  not  remember  what  he  asked  you  for;  well,  what 
was  it  about?    A.  I  haven't  seen  anybody. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  this  man  that  was  with  OflScer  Kehoe  and 
give  Mr.  Kehoe  some  of  that  money?  A.  I  haven't  seen  Mr. 
Kehoe  at  all. 

Q.  Never  seen  Mr.  Kehoe?  A.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Kehoe,  eight 
years  on  the  beat,  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Kehoe  give  any  officer  some  money  on 
that  day?    A.  I  tell  you  I  haven't  seen  Mr.  Kehoe  at  all. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  officer  that  went  into  yonr 
saloon  upon  that  day?  A.  I  haven't  seen  no  officer  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  the  officers  on  the  beat?  A.  I 
couldn't  remember;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  policemen: 
I  am  under  no  obligation  to  the  police  department  at  all ;  I  keep 
a  decent  house,  allow  no  drunks    or  disorderlies  in  my  honse. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested  for  violating  the  Excise  Law? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never   been    arrested?    A.  No,    sir. 

Q.  Never  saw  a  policeman  in  your  place?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  paid  anything  to  the  police?    A.  No,  sir. 

By   Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  just  said  a  minute  ago  that  you  knew  Officer  K(Aoe 
to  be  on  the  beat  for  eight  years?    A.  So  I  do. 
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Q.  Your  answer  to  the  counsel  right  after  that  was  that  yoo 
did  not  know  any  of  the  police  at  all :  answer  the  qnestions 
fairly. 

By  Mr  Moss :  ^  ; 

Q*  What  was  it  you  said  about  paying  in  former  times?  A. 
I  didn't  say  anything  about  it 

Q.  What  was  it  you  said  about  former  times?  A.  I  only  had 
the  place  one  year. 

Q.  Ever  been  in  the  saloon  before?  A.  Worked  in  the  same 
place  for  my  uncle. 

Q  Did  you  ever  see  any  policemen  in  the  place  then?    A.  No. 

Q.  Never  saw  a  policeman  in  the  saloon  in  your  life?  A. 
they  never  bothered  with  the  place,  always  keep  a  decent  house. 

Q.  Never  came  to  see  what  you  were  doing?  A.  No,  no 
occasion  for  it,  my  uncle  was  very  strict. 

Q.  Was  there  any  money  paid  in  your  uncle's  time?  A.  For 
what?. 

Q.  Any  money  paid  to  the  police?    A.  For  what? 

Q.  Was  there  any  money  paid  to  the  police  in  your  uncle's 
time?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  no. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  W^  are  not  trying  to  prove  here  that  you 
^ept  a  bad  house,  or  an  indecent  house.  We  assume  you  kept 
JL  good  house.  Merchants  in  this  city  that  had  good  and  legiti- 
mate businesses  were  blackmailed,  and  we  are  trying  to  find  out 
whether  you  were  blackmailed.    Now,  answer  up  like  a  man. 

Q.  Are  you  content  to  rest  upon  the  denial  that  you  did  not 
see  Officer  Kehoe  in  your  saloon  and  did  not  pay  him  any 
money,  no  matter  what  proof  we  may  produce;  are  you  going 
off  that  way,  I  give  you  your  last  chance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Then  you  may  go. 

Bebecca  Fream,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State^ 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Thirty-three  Cannon  street. 
Q.  You  are  a  missionary  worker,  are  you  not?    A.  I  am. 
Q..  You  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  people  living  in 
yoar  section  of  the  city?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  police  court  is  when  you  get  inte  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q,  And  a  police  justice?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  something  to  do  with  Justice  Feitner  lately! 
A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  ca^e  that  took  you  there  before  him?  A.  On 
Sunday  morning  I  was  coming  home  from  church  at  half-past  12. 

Q.  What  Sunday  was  that?  A.  It  was  two  weeks  ago  last 
Sunday,  whatever  date  that  was 

Q.  Two  weeks  ago  last  Sunday?  A  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  just 
at  half-past  12,  and  the  neighborhood  was  in  a  filthy  condition 
and  all  the  stores  open  and  doing  a  flourishing  business. 

Q.  You  say  all  the  stores;  do  you  mean  grocers  and  butchers? 
A.  Grocers  and  other  stores,  dry  goods  stores,  and  the  streets 
were  full  of  wagons  and  push  carts. 

Q.  What  streets  did  you  notice?  A.  Stanton  street  and  Ridge 
street 

Q.  And  push  carts  in  the  streets?  A.  Push  carts  of  all 
descriptions;  and  there  was  one  liquor  saloon  on  the  comer  of 
Ridge  and  Stanton  that  I  have  known  to  be  opened  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  have  called  the  attention  of  others  to  it,  but 
thought  there  was  no  use  of  interfering;  as  I  passed  the  comer 
of  Ridge  and  Stanton  I  saw  a  policeman  standing  there  so  drnnk 
that  he  could  hardly  stand  on  his  feet;  I  was  in  considerable 
of  a  hurry,  but  I  passed  to  the  other  corner,  and  the  question 
came  to  me.  What  better  are  you  than  they  if  you  pass  by  and 
don't  heed  it;  I  stood  there  for  fully  10  minutes  by  my  watch, 
and  finally  the  officer  caught  sight  of  me;  he  was  talking  to 
three  of  the  filthiest  specimens  of  humanity  that  you  could  find: 
he  caught  sight  of  me,  and  instantly  I  could  see  that  he  was 
confused;  after  standing  there  10  minutes  I  walked  over 
to  the  policeman  and  I  said,  "What  is  the  law  regarding 
the  closing  of  stores  on  Sunday;  "he  said,  "Yes;  I  have 
just  been  around  and  told  them  all  to  close  up,"  but,  he 
says,  *^  They  don't  seem  to  do  it; "I  said,  "For  what  do  the 
people  of  New  York  pay  you  if  not  to  make  them  close  up:" 
I  said,  "You  see  that  liquor  saloon  over  here;  I  had  been 
watching  people  going  in  and  out  there  for  the  last  10  minutes; 
scores  had  gone  in  and  out;  you  know  it  is  open,"  I  said,  "Is it 
the  same  with  you  as  the  rest,  you  can  not  get  evidence; "  and  I 
took  him  by  the  sleeve  and  I  said  I  will  take  you  in;  and  I 
walked  him  across  the  street;  and  the  door  was  about  three 
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inches  open;  and  when  the  man  saw  me,  he  was  coming  toward 
the  door;  and  when  he  saw  me  he  put  his  foot  to  the  door  to 
try  and  close  it;  and  I  put  my  foot  between  the  door  and  my 
shoulder  to  the  door  and  I  pushed;  and  the  other  man  pushed; 
and  finally  I  said  to  the  officer,  "Put  your  shoulder  to  that  door 
and  open  it;"  and  he  did;  and  we  went  in;  and  there  were  three 
large  schooners  of  beer  on  the  counter;  two  that  the  men  had 
just  drained;  and  there  were  two  othere  men  in  the  place;  the 
two  that  had  drained  their  glasses  left  the  counter;  and  the 
other  three  picked  up  the  schooners  and  drank  part  of  it;  1 
said  to  the  officer  that  stood  there  and  never  attempted  to  do 
anything,  I  said,  "Judge  Hogan  wants  evidence  in  these  cases; 
there  is  your  evidence,  three  full  schooners  of  beer;  two  that 
have  just  been  drained;  and  seven  men  in  the  place;  and  the 
business  going  on  besides;  selling  cigars;  and  scores  that  had 
gone  in  and  out; "  I  said,  "  Do  you  see; "  he  said  "Yes,  I  seef  I 
said,  "Don't  forget  it,  there  are  three  schooners  full  of  beer, 
don't  forget  it;"  he  turned  to  the  man  and  said,  "Are  you  the 
proprietor  of  the  place;"  I  said,  "It  don't  make  any  difference 
whether  he  is  the  proprietor  of  the  place  or  not,  he  is  the  man 
that  has  caused  that  to  be  sold  and  has  received  the  money  for 
it;"  and  with  that  the  men  picked  up  the  schooners  and  drained 
them  and  went  away;  I  said,  "There  are  seven  men  in  the 
house,  don't  forget  it  when  you  get  to  the  station-house;"  he 
said  to  the  man,  "Come,  you  will  have  to  go  with  me;"  the  man 
went  and  shut  up  the  money  drawer,  and  did  a  lot  of  chores, 
twirled  his  mustache,  turned  up  his  pants,  brushed  them  and 
kept  me  waiting  about  10  minutes;  and  then  we  went  to  the 
station-house;  the  sergeant  asked  him  several  questions,  and 
said,  "Who  is  the  complainant  in  this  case;"  and  the  officer 
said,  "that  woman;"  "You  had  better  act  as  the  complainant," 
he  said,  "And  use  her  as  a  witness;"  then,  after  a  while,  I  was 
told  I  could  go  now,  that  I  would  be  expcfcted  to  appear  in 
Essex  Market  Court  in  the  morning;  I  went  there,  and  the 
officer  same  and  told  me  I  would  have  to  go  up  before  the 
clerk;  I  went  up  to  the  clerk  and  he  said  to  the  officer,  "Who 
is  the  complainant  in  this  case;"  and  the  officer  said.  "That 
woman;"  and  he  put  the  paper  up  to  his  face  and  said,  "You 
had  better  act  as  a  complainant  and  use  her  as  a  witness:" 
then  I  stood  down  at  the  side  and  with  the  man  that  was 
arrested  came  to  me  and  he  said,  "You  go  to  press  that 
charge  against  me;  *'  I  said,  "  What  do  you  suppose  I  did  it  for, 
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do  jou  suppose  I  have  got  nothing  to  do  on  Sunday  to  see  such 
work  and  do  nothing;  '*  he  said,  "  What  do  you  want  to  press  that 
charge  against  me  for,'  that  don't  do  you  no  good,  you:  only  get 
me  in  trouble; "  I  said,  "  What  are  the  laws  of  our  land  for  and 
80  much  expense  by  the  city  to  start  a  thing  and  let  it  go;  you 
knew  when  you  broke  the  law  you  ought  ta  be  held  for  it,  and 
I  intend  to  press  the  charge; "  so  the  case  came  up  before  Judge 
Feitner,  and  before  he  asked  me  a  question,  or  even  looked  at 
me,  said  to  the  clerk,  "  Put  the  complainant  on  the  stand; "  he 
said,  "  Clerk;  we  will  just  make  this  an  exposure." 

Q.  That  is  an  exposure  of  what?  A.  He  simply  said,  "  We 
will  make  this  an  exposure; "  I  was  sworn,  and  so  on,  and  he 
says  what  did  I  see ;  I  told  him  all  that  I  had  seen,  and  he  said, 
"But  you  didn't  see  it  paid  for;"  "No/'  I  said,  "I  didn't  see 
the  money  handed  for  it;"  I  told  him  just  what  I  have  told 
you,  and  instantly  —  well,  he  fired  into  me;  that  is  the  wwd 
that  would^  express  it 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  said,  "You  said  a 
minute  ago  that  all  of  the  stores  in  the  neighborhood  were 
open; "  I  said,  "  Yes,"  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  Yet  you  just  pick  out 
this  one;"  I  said,  "I  couldn't  take  two  at  a  time;"  he  said, 
"Why  did  you  take  this  one  and  no^t  the  other;*'  I  said, 
"  I  have  always  my  reasons  for  what  I  do,  and  I  have  my 
reasons  in  this  case;"  he  said,  "Humph;"  I  said,  "Shall  I 
state  my  reasons;"  he  said,  "Yes;"  I  said,  "The  other 
stores  were  selling  dry  goods,  pot  cheese,  coal  and  wood  and 
so  on,  and  the  people  that  bought  those  things  could  not  be 
arrested  for  buying  them  or  using  them;  so  if  they  were  brought 
before  you,  you  couldn't  send  them  on  the  island  for  it;  but 
this  man  that  sold  the  liquor,  if  any  man  went  in  and  drank 
the  liquor  and  broke  the  law  and  tried  before  you,  you  would 
hold  them  and  send  them  on  the  island;  these  five  men  went 
in  there  and  drank  some  beer;  if  a  man  went  in  there  and 
drank  beer  and  came  out  and  sat  down  and  went  to  sleep  the 
cop  would  come  along  and  run  him  in  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing the  saloon-keeper;  now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  man  that 
breaks  the  law  first  is  the  man  that  should  be  taken  first;  that 
is  why  I  took  the  saloon-keeper;"  he  said,  *T  can't  make  an  excise 
violation  out  of  it ;  I  might  be  able  to  make  a  Sunday  selling  out 
of  it; "  I  said,  "  How  could  you  make  a  Sunday  selling  out  of  it 
if  anything  was  sold,  it  was  beer,  I  don't  claim  anything  else,  an^ 
if  there  was  not  beer  sold,  there  was  nothing  sold ; "  he  said, 
"  I  don't  say  I  won  t  take  your  complaint; "  "  No,"  I  said,  "  But 
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you  are  trying  mighty  hard  not  to;  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  Go  and 
sit  down  outside  awhile  and  I  will  think  it  over,  may  be  1  can 
make  a  Sunday  selling  out  of  it; "  he  said,  "  I  will  look  it  up; " 
I  said,  "  What  do  you  get  your  18,000  a  year  for  if  you  don't 
know  the  first  principles  for  what  you  were  engaged ; "  he  said, 
"  Now,  you  go  and  sit  down  and  I  will  look  it  up; "  after  I  sat 
down,  after  had  been  abused  by  one  or  two  of  the 
reporters  in  the  court,  an  officer  came  to  me  in  the  court  and  said, 
"  Judge  Feitner  said  if  you  will  allow  him  to  take  that  complaint 
as  a  Sunday  selling,  he  will  take  the  complaint;''  I  said,  **It 
is  a  violation  of  the  Excise  Law,  if  he  will  take  that  he  may  take 
it,  if  not  he  will  take  nothing; "  and  after  sitting  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  I  was  in  the  reporters'  room,  I  went  into  the  court- 
room, and  after  I  had  been  in  the  room  about  15  of  !20  minutes 
again,  I  was  called  to  the  stand ;  he  said,  '^  I  find  that  I  can  not 
make  an  excise  violation  out  of  that,  but  I  will  try  and  make 
a  Sunday  selling  out  of  it; "  I  said,  "  It  is  an  excis**  violation  or 
it  is  nothing;  "  he  said,  "  Well,  then  I  can't  take  the  complaint;  '* 
I  said,  "  Very  well  then,  since  you  have  said  you  would  make  a 
Sunday  selling  out  of  it  I  would  like  to  see  how  you  v/ill  work 
it,  we  will  make  a  Sunday  selling  out  of  it "  "  I  don't  know,"  he 
said,  "  Come  to  thing,"  and  worked  around  for  a  while,  and 
finally  said,  "  I  wish  you  well  in  the  work  your  are  trying  to  do;" 
I  said,  **I  am  sorry  to  have  to  doubt  your  word,  but  after  I 
pour  one  glass  out  of  the  jug,  I  know  pretty  well  what  is  in  the 
jug,  I  have  applied  to  j'ou  before  and  I  know  what  to  expect 
of  you ;  "  he  said,  "  I  never  saw  you  before;  "  I  said,  '*  I  was  here 
before  and  a  woman  came  here  and  asked  for  a  warrant,  whose 
life  has  been  threatened,  and  you  told  her  to  go  home  and  come 
back  in  two  weeks  after  and  vou  would  see  what  von  could  do 
for  her; "  I  said,  **  After  you  refused  her  one,  I  wanted  another 
one  from  the  same  standpoint." 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  That  was  in  June;  I  said,  "I  asked 
you  for  a  warrant,  and  you  told  me  to  go  home  with  her  and 
wait  two  weeks  and  then  come  back  and  you  would  see  what 
you  could  do; "  he  said,  "  I  never  saw  you  before,  I  don't  know 
anythinjr  about  it;"  I  said,  "The  same  case  came  up  under 
Judge  S^imms,  and  the  complainant  was  in  court  with  four 
respectable  citizens,  against  whom  no  charge  could  be  made, 
and  one  of  the  dummies  standing  around,  that  is  in  this  court, 
came   to   her   house   the    night   before   and   tried    to  fix  the 

L.  561. 
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case  and  came  up  the  next  morning  and  told  Jndge  Bimmi 
what  to  do,"  and  I  pointed  to  the  man  in  the  court  that  came 
to  the  house  and  did  it  ; 

Q.  These  things  you  told  Judge  Feitner  that  actually  did 
occur?  A.  Yes;  he  said,  "  You  are  making  very  unjust  charges^ 
I  said,  ''All  the  same  I  can  back  all  I  have  stated,"  and  he  saji, 
"  Well,  I  would  like  to  help  you  if  I  can; "  " I  am  sorry,"  I  n!d| 
"  To  doubt  your  word,  but  if  you  wanted  to  help  me  you  would  do 
what  the  people  of  New  York  paid  you  f 8,000  for  doing,  and 
you  are  determined  not  to  do  it; "  then  he  sent  me  down  to  the 
clerk,  and  the  clerk  took  the  complaint,  and  he  said,  ''  Yoo  had 
better  make  this  a  little  more  pointed; "  he  said,  '^  You  see  thli 
is  very  weak,"  and  then  he  took  and  tore  it  up  and  wrote 
another  one;  he  said,  ''Judge  Feitner  has  told  to  me  before  yov 
know  that  the  Excise  Law  gives  them  the  right  to  sell  ginger 
ale  in  the  store,  how  do  you  know  it  was  not  ginger  ale; "  I  said, 
"  Because  I  know  it;  "  he  said,  "  Would  you  be  willing  to  vtnu 
it; "  I  said,  "  Yes;  I  would  be  willing  to  stake  my  life  on  it,  j« 
know  it  as  well  as  I  do; "  the  clerk  made  out  the  second  cob* 
plaint  and  I  went  back  again  and  he  began  again,  and  after  te 
had  had  a  set-to  he  took  the  paper. and  crumbled  it  and  nsH 
"  You  won't  make  much  out  of  it,"  and  I  started  off  the  staai 
and  he  abused  me  until  I  got  out  of  the  door;  when  the  door 
closed  on  its  hinges  he  was  still  talking  and  throwing  don 
at  me. 

Q.  Judge  Feitner  was?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Nothing  came  out  of  the  case?  A.  He  was  held  f«r  Gen- 
eral Sessions. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Was  it  the  policeman  whom  you  saw  standing  on  the  Cfff- 
ner  so  drunk  that  he  could  scarcely  stand,  the  same  man  to« 
took  over?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  went  to  the  station-house  with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  still  say  he  was  intoxicated?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  able  to  walk  straight?  A.  He  walked  after  he  »• 
me;  he  straightened  himself  a  little  bit. 

Q.  You  kind  of  sobered  him  ?  A.  It  kind  of  put  him  oa  1* 
guard. 

Q.  Would  you  know  that  officer  if  you  saw  him?    A  Ter 
have  seen  him  time  and  time  so  full  that  he  could  hardly  ib 
on  the  street,  and  lots  of  others  of  them. 
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By  Mr.  Mobs: 

Q.  It  was  only  after  great  diligence  that  you  succeeded  in 
getting  Judge  Feitner  to  hold  the  prisoner?  A.  Yes;  after 
being  abused  by  the  judge  himself,  as  well  as  by  the  court  oflS- 
oers  around,  and  called  by  the  reporters  —  Silver  Dollar's  son- 
in-law  for  one. 

Q.  You  went  there  in  June  to  get  a  warrant  with  some  friend 
of  yours?    A.  Against  a  neighbor  in  the  house. 

Q.  This  neighbor  had  been  making  threats  on  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  tenants  there?    A,  Yes,  upon  my  own  as  well. 

Q.  And  Judge  Feitner  was  the  same  judge  upon  the  bench? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  say  he  told  you  to  come  around  in  two 
weeks?  A.  Yes,  and  he  would  see  what  he  could  do  for  me, 
and  I  said, "  Must  we  stand  this  for  two  weeks  longer,  we  have 
stood  it  for  four  months; "  he  said, "  I  told  you  to  come  around 
in  two  weeks  with  that  other  woman ; "  I  said,  "  Will  the  court 
hold  itself  responsible  if  there  is  any  bloodshed  or  assaults 
made,  or  murder  committed,"  and  with  that  he  had  his  hand 
upon  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  ttimed  and  said,  "  The  court 
is  supposed  to  hold  itself  responsible  for  any  breach  of  the 
peace;"  "very  well,"  I  said,  "I  suppose  we  must  bow  to  the 
powers  that  be." 

Q.  In  that  case  the  person  actually  assaulted  the  tenants  by 
throwing  water  on  them?  A.  Yes,  pails  full  of  water  on  the 
tenants  and  threatened  them  and  called  them  again  and  again. 

Q.  And  you  and  some  other  neighbors  went  to  Judge  Feitner 
to  get  a  warrant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  he  refused  to  give?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  told  you  to  come  around  in  two  weeks?  A.  In  two 
weeks. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  Have  you  been  devoting  yourself,  madam,  to  a  species  of 
crusade  against  these  people  in  that  district?  A.  Once  and  a 
while  when  it  happens  so  that  the  neighborhood  was  something 
awful,  and  you  could  hardly  pass  through  it,  then  I  made  a 
point  of  it;  but  I  realize  after  my  first  effort  that  you  have  got 
to  make  up  your  mind  to  be  treated  as  if  you  were  the  com- 
monest tramp  in  the  city. 

Q.  Is  this  the  experience  that  you  delineated  a  moment  ago, 
is  that  your  first  effort?      A.  No,  I  have  been  before  Justice 
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Koch,  and  before  Judge  Duffy,  and  before  Judge  Hogan  and 

Judge  Feitner. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  have  you  devoted  yourself  to  that?  A. 

The  first  case  was  on  the  20th  of  November,  180L 
Q.  And  since  that  time  you  have  been  more  or  less  energetic, 

you  have  applied  yourself  towards  Fighting  these  wrongs  that 

you  speak  of?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  many  wrongs  have  you  discovered  in  that  time 

that  have  not  been  righted?    A.  I  never  got  the  shadow  of  anj- 

thing  near  right  but  once. 

Q.  You   only  api)lied   twice  for  arrest  orders,  did  yoa  not, 

for  warrants?    A.  I  applied  to  Feitner  twice,  and  I  applied  to 

Judge  Duffy  twice. 

Q.  Did  you  make  application  on  every  serious  case  that  met 
your  observation?  A.  Oh,  no;  I  knew  there  was  no  use;  after 
I  had  been  once  I  saw  how  the  thing  was  worked  and  there 
was  really  no  use;  I  went  before  Judge  Koch  and  before  Judge 
Duffy,  and  the  case  was  held;  and  I  went  before  the  grand 
jury,  and  when  I  stated  what  was  done,  how  I  had  gone  to  the 
station-house,  and  how  I  was  spoken  to  there,  the  grand  jnrj 
demanded  I  go  before  the  police  commissioners;  then  therein 
several  witnesses  brought  up;  one  was  a  policeman's  wife  that 
I  never  had  any  dealing  with,  and  several  of  them  went  on  the 
stand  and  swore  I  could  not  be  believed  under  oath,  and  fte  fol- 
lowing day  I  went  before  Justice  Koch  and  asked  him  if  I  hil 
not  the  right  to  redress  in  the  courts,  that  I  was  engaged  ii 
this  work  more  or  less,  and  it  was  very  embarrassing  evervtime 
to  have  a  number  of  witnesses  brought  up  to  swear  I  could  not 
be  believed  under  oath,  and  I  thought  the  court  should  seetttt 
my  character  w\as  protected^,  he  said,  "You  went  before  flft 
grand  jury,  didn't  you,  I  am  glad;  I  hope  you  got  enough  of  it; 
I  guess  you  won't  go  before  the  grand  jury  again;  yon  pt 
enough  of  it  this  time,  didn't  you ;  get  out  of  this  court  ni 
don't  you  never  dare  to  come  before  me  again." 

Q.  Who  said  that?  A.  Justice  Koch,  and  I  turned  to  U> 
and  I  said,  "Don't  worry  yourself;  is  this  what  you  call  J* 
tiee;"  then  T  said,  "May  God  pity  the  poor  on  the  easts*, 
for  with  half  drunken  judges  on  the  bench  whom  shall  tl? 
look  to  for  justice  if  God  forsakes  them;  you  were  half  dink 
yesterday  when  T  applied  for  a  summons,  and  to-day  you  are* 
drunk  you  can't  see  out  of  your  eyes." 
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Q.  He  made  no  effort  to  punish  you  for  contempt  of  court?  A. 
3;  there  was  one  of  the  oflBcers  and  he  turned  and  said,  "By 
*,  I  wouldn't  take  that  from  anybody;"  I  said,  "If  you  wjere  in 
B  same  boat  with  him  you  would  have  to  take  it" 
Chairman  Lexow.-^Fine  commentary  upon  the  Police  Court 
ocedure. 

rhe  Witnesa — That  is  nothing;  that  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
cket- 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

CJ.  Anything  more   like  that;   any  other   remarks  by  police 
itices  similar  to  that  of  Justice  Koch?    A.  No,  nothing  quite 
pointed. 

Placido  Galingo,  called  as  a  witness  for  the  Stato.  bein^  duly 
rem,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  live  at  101  West  Third  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  place?    A.  I  have  lived 

jere  about  a  year  and  a  few  months. 

Q.  And  you  keep  a  respectable  boarding-house  there?    A. 

es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  one  also  at  69  West  Third  street?    A.  Sixty- 

ne  West  Third. 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  keep  there. 

Q.  On  the  18th  of  March  of  this  year,  that  was  Saturday  night, 

m  had  some  fnends  in  your  place  that  were  sitting  down  tmd 

iaytng  dominos,  and  such  games  as  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  policemen  came  in?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  *Who  were  they?     A.  Hallen,  Derrigan  and  Sloano. 

Q.  Derrigan  is  the  man  that  was  in  the  Hermann  case;  what 

I  they  do?    A.  They  come  in,  Hallen  he  struck  a  fellow  that 

«   standing  there   by   the  pool-table. 

^  Did  he  not  say  an}i:hing  to  him  first?    A.  He  didn't  say 

^hing. 

^  Walked  right  in  and  struck  the  man?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and 

m  after  he  came  to  another  fellow  that  wore  eyeglasses; 
said  some  kind  of  word,  I  forget  what  and  he  swung 
club  right  here  like  that  (illustrating),  and  it  broke  the  eye- 

^sses,  and  the  mark  is  there  yet  on  the  man. 
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Q.  That  was  done  with  the  end  of  the  billy?  A.  Yea,  rir;  he 
had  it  inside  here  (illustrating),  and  I  can  bring  the  witness  anj 
time  gjid  you  will  see  where  the  mark  is, 

Q.  Now,  what  else  did  they  do?  A.  They  beat  erery  one, 
and  they  make  out  that  some  fellow  had  lost  money,  diatt 
man  took  {12  out  of  his  pocket,  and  Hallen  he  came  and  beat  me 
two  or  three  times,  but  Derrigan  went  to  stop  him;  and  I  wsi 
told   to  open  a  closet,  he  told  me  to  open  the  closet. 

Q.  Whom?  A.  Hallen,  and  Derrigan  stopped  him;  thejtook 
everybody  to  the  station-house;  some  were  eating;  there  wm 
two  glasses  with  whisky  in  one  place  that  I  was  treating  aj 
customers  on  Saturday,  and  at  another  table  was  four  or  flie 
playing  dominos  for  coffee;  those  people  don't  drink  no  beef, 
all  Spanish  and  Cubans;  some  was  eating  and  at  another  table 
there  were  three,  four  or  five  tables,  and  they  took  about  fWI 
from  them  all,  every  one,  and  the  flOO  was  on  the  table. 

Q.  The  police  officers  took  the  money  out  and  pot  it 
on  the  table?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  beat  the  people. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  flOO?  A.  He  put  everything  b 
his  pocket 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  one  of  the  officers  took  that  |10i 

•and  put  it  in  his  pocket?    A.  Yes,  from  every  one,  $8,  llOaai 

112. 

Q.  And  it  amounted  to  ?100,  about?  A.  Yes,  sir;  somethioi 
like  that. 

Q.  Who  took  the  $100?  A.  Hallen  was  the  first  that  took 
everything. 

Q.  You  mean  each  of  the  officers  took  some  of  it?  A.  Halles 
is  the  one  that  took  everything. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  Hallen  show  up  in  court?  A.  I 
didn't  count  it,  I  don't  think  there  was  more  than  |4  or  |a 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  clearly  in  court  so  as  to  state  positiTe<f 
there  was  not  more  than  ?4  or  ?5;  can  you  say  positively  tbit 
there  was  less  money  in  court  than  Hallen  put  into  his  pocW 
at  that  time?    A.  Sure  there  was  less. 

Q.  You  wore  taken  all  of  you  to  the  Mercer  street  atatht- 
house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  charge  was  made  against  you?  A.  Didn't  makeaV 
charge. 

Q.  There  must  have  made  some  charge?    A,  Well,  I  bi«e  ^ 
got  to  tell  you  this  way  — 
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Q.  What  charge  was  made  aginst  yon?    A.  They  didn't  make 
any  charge; the  captain  come  in  and  he  said,  "Where  is  the 
boss." 
Q.  What  captain  was  that?    A.  Captain  Haughey. 
Q.  He  said,  "Who  is  the  boss  "  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  what  happened?    A.  They  said,  "  That  is  the  man, 
the  boss,"  and  he  took  me  in  his  room. 
Q.  You  were  pointed  out  as  boss?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  Captain  Haughey  took  you  in  his  room?    A.  He  took 
me  in  his  room  where  he  haB  got  a  little  table,  and  he  said, 
"  Did  you  ever  give  any  money  to  Hallen,  Derrigan  or  Sloane; " 
I  said,  "No,  I  never  did;"  he  said,  "You  never  did;"  he  said 
**  Oh,  you  son,"  and  he  pushed  me  like  this  (illustrating,  and  he 
said,  "Come  tliis  way,"  and  he  put  me  in  a  closet  where  he 
only  had  a  basin,  a  wash  place,  and  he  punched  me  three  or 
four  times  in  the  face;  that  was  Captain  Haughey;   and  he  went 
right  away  outside  after  striking  me,  the  blood  was  running 
from  my  face;  about  half  an  hour  after  —  I  stayed  in  the  room 
by  myself  —  he  called  me  out  and  took  my  name,  and  he  said, 
**  Search  if  that  man  has  a  knife  on  him; "  if  I  had  a  knife  on 
me  I  wouldn't  give  him  a  chance  to  do  what  he  did. 

Q.  You  say  the  man  struck  you  that  way  (illustrating)?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  this  thing  was  done  on  me  to  take  me  out  of  the  house 
what  I  got,  because  that  house  what  I  got  is  the  nicest  one  in 
the  fifteenth  ward. 
Q.  It  was  desired  to  get  some  one  else  in  there?  A.  Yc^,  sir. 
Q.  Who  was  that  somebody?  A.  I  think  it  was  Annie  Queen, 
or  Annie  Gray,  but  I  think  it  was  the  same. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  believe  that  Annie  Gray  is  the 
same  person  as  Annie  Queen?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  efforts  made  to  get  that  house  for  Annie  Quoen  or 
Gray?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  bring  a  fellow  and  he  said,  "Why  don't 
you  leave  that  fellow  alone;"  he  said,  "Come  this  way,"  and 
they  went  by  one  side;  he  was  the  owner  of  one  house.  No.  103; 
and  they  didn't  think  that  man  was  with  me;  and  they  said 
they  would  like  to  leave  go  of  that  man,  but  the  captain  don't 
want,  because  he  lost  so  much  money;  that  the  woman  didn't 
get  it 

Q.  The  captain  lost  so  much  money  because  a  woman  was 
going  to  get  your  house  but  you  got  it  instead?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  said  that?  A.  Hallen  and  Sloane  and  Derrigan  was 
there  talking  it  over  between  themselves. 
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I  u*',*r  i'hhy»*'t\  hiffj.  vou  I: now. 
^^  I5»i»  \.o  utn-i^U'tl  \f,r/f    A.  Ifr-  took  m^  t3t«  :•>  ^^ii  12  .Ieff«^ 

U  H"  10UJ  \oii  to  Uii'j'  liiH  lawyer,  what  wa.«  That  LiwTpr'f 
fj;ii/j«''    A.   I  fJon'i  l;now:  f  roiiUJn't  tHl. 

0  If  I  i-hoiiM  rfM-nfir^ri  the?  name,  would  von  rem^^niber  it? 
A.  No;  I  loll]  liirn  I  rouhhrt  t;ikr*  his  lawver,  l^ecanse  mv  wife 
IkmI  \i\n't\  ;ifiolli*r  on*',  jind  I  didn't  roo  who  was  his  lawjpr: 
wIh'Ii  I  li.'id  my  lawyiT,  K<*<'nr»;  Kr'f*ne  was  niv  lawver.  and  be 
rtnnt*  lo  uu-  and  Hal<l,  *'  My  wif(*  had  to  pay  ?15  for  your  caae;' 
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I  was  standing  like  that  (illustrating)  and  Sloane  pushed  him 
over. 

Q.  Pushed  your  lawyer  away  from  you  in  court?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  he  went  over  this  way  (illustrating),  and  he  said,  "  If  evec 
I  get  hold  of  you,  I  will  fix  you." 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  81oane  who  demanded  that  you  take  his  lawyer  ?^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  your  own  lawyer,  Mr.  Keene,  in  court, 
CUoane  pushed  him  away?  A.  Yes;  and  he  called  him  bad  names; 
I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  speak  to  the  lawyer,  you  see ;  the  law- 
yer had  to  say  to  the  judge  that  they  took  the  money  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  men,  he  couldn't  say  anything  else,  because  I  had 
no  chance  to  speak  to  him. 

Q.  You  had  no  chance  to  consult  with  your  lawyer  before 
tbe  examination?    A.  No. 

Q.  Who  bailed  you  out?    A.  Mr.  Meyer. 

Q.  Did  that  great  bondsman,  Mr.  Blumenthal,  come  to  see 
yoa?  Blumenthal  come  to  see  me  about  a  month  and  a  half  or 
two  months  after  I  was  arrested. 

Q.  That  was  Gus  Blumenthal?    A.  Yes  sir 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  said,  "  If  I  wanted  to  run 
a  gambling-house  I  can  run  it,  but  I  have  got  to  pay  Captain 
Hanghey  |50  a  month." 

■ 

Q.  That  is  the  same  Blumenthal  that  ran  away  to  Europe? 
A.  I  think  h^  is  in  Canada. 

Q.  He  has  gone  away?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Blumenthal  come  five  or 
■ix  times  to  me,  and  last  time  he  was  standing  by  the  pool  table. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Unless  you  propose  to  connect  it  with 
■ome  positive  testimony,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  Captain 
Haughey  to  make  statements  in  his  way.  The  stenographer 
may  put  down  on  record  that  the  evidence  is  admitted  only  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  character  of  Blumenthal  and  not  for 
the  purposes  of  showing  a  transaction  of  that  kind  with  Captain 
Haughey,  unless  it  is  connected  with  some  positive  evidence. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Blumenthal  made  this  demand  upon  you  for 
aoney  for  the  captain,  were  Hallen  and  Derrigan  round  about? 
1.  Only  himself. 

Q.  Were  not  Hallen  and  Derrigan  close  by  when  Mr. 
Blumenthal  demanded  the  $150  for  the  captain?  A.  That  was 
comer  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Fourth  street,  when  Blumenthal 
•ent  to  me  to  that  man  who  kept  the  liquor  beer  store,  and  he 
•ay,  "You  go  and  see  that  man  and  he  will  fix  that  all  right 
Mth  yoiL** 
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Q.  He  was  a  Tammanj  Hall  captain,  was  he  not?  A.  Yea, 
they  were  standing  outside,  and  he  went  and  buy  a  cigar  and 
many  things  and  come  out  and  said,  ^'  Well,  I  can  fix  your  case 
for  1150." 

Q.  That  is  the  case  where  you  had  been  arrested?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  he  wanted  to  fix  it  for  |150?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  Hallen  and  Derrigan  at  that  time?  A 
Outside. 

Q.  Just  outside  of  the  store?  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  Derrigan  took 
me  very  nice  to  the  station-house,*  you  see,  but  the  captain 
when  I  got  over  there  he  punched  me,  he  struck  me  like  that 
(illustrating). 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  |150?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  case  been  tried? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  propose  to  prove  by  this  that  the 
character  and  reputation  of  these  men,  these  bail  bond  givera 
and  these  general  blackmailers  so  notorious  that  the  police 
justice  sitting  ought  to  have  known  their  character  and  not 
tolorerated  their  presence. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes,  sir;  the  records  of  their  own  police  courts 
are  the  strongest  evidence  against  them. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  point  that  has 
never  been  properly  accentuated;  the  commission  of  the  police 
justice  and  the  general  activity  of  that  character  of  man  is  a 
very  great  item  going  to  show  their  inefficiency.  Blumenthal 
and  Hockstein's  reputation  was  well-known,and  their  insolvency 
was  an  established  fact,  and  yet  they  went  on  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  thousand  and  thousands  of  dollars.  And  those  bonds 
were  even  forfeited  and  not  paid,  and  the  men  accepted  again. 

Q.  Your  case  has  not  been  tried  yet?    A.  The  judge  he  wants 

me  again. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  have  been  down  to  court  a  good 

many  times?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  captain  has  had  it  adjourned,  is  that  it?  A.  The 
captain  called  me  many  times. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  been  tried,  have  you?  A.  He  said,  "I 
can't  do  anything  to  the  case,  I  have  got  no  proof/'  and  the  man 
come  and  say,  "You  can  go  home,"  and  the  lawyer  again 
wanted  to  try  my  case,  but  he  said,  "  No,  no,  go  home,'* 

Q.  You  can  not  get  your  case  tried?    A.  No. 
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William  L.  Soyer,  called  aH  a  witness  for  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:  ^ 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  in  the  employ  of  the  counsel  to  this  committee^ 
are  you  not?    A.  I  am,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Soyer,  it  has  been  the  general  belief  that  sinotf 
this  committee  has  been  sitting,  particularly  of  recent  weeks^ 
that  the  practices  which  have  been  in  existence  have  been 
largely  discontinued,  and  that  houses  of  ill-fame  hare  been 
closed,  particularly  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Nineteenth  precincts; 
I  want  to  address  to  you  a  few  practical  questions  upon  this 
head,  and  while  we  want  to  get  the  facts,  we  do  not  want  any 
unnecessary  details;  have  you  during  the  last  two  weeks  paid 
yisits  to  the  Fifteenth  and  Nineteenth  precincts  in  this  city?  A. 
I  have. 

Q.  With  special  reference  to  houses  of  ill-fame?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  found  houses  of  ill-fame  in  operation  in  these 
two  precincts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  found  them  reasonably  easy  of  access?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  a  number  of  them  yourself?    A.  I  have;. 

Q.  And  some  one  with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Into  well-known  houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  is  the  object  of  this  proof? 

Mr.  Moss. —  To  show  the  continuous  inactivity  and  derelic- 
tion of  duty  of  the  police  department  while  this  investigation 
is  going  on. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Of  their  inability  to  close  these  houses? 

Mr.  Moss. —  They  have  been  closed  and  they  are  open  again. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Would  you  draw  the  inference,  notwith- 
standing the  sitting  of  this  committee,  notwithstanding  the 
moral  force  of  that  fact  upon  the  police  officers  of  his  city,  com- 
pelling them,  if  anything  in  the  world  can  compel  them,  to  do 
their  duty.  Would  you  not  rather  infer  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  close  them  than  the  reverse? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  might  say  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  close 
them,  but  the  impossibility  would  not  be  placed  upon  those 
grounds  you  have  suggested.  The  fact  is  that  these  houses 
have  been  largely  closed,  and  that  within  a  few  days  they  have 
suddenly  blossomed  up  in  all  their  grandeur,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  case  is  rather  a  material  necessity  in  my  judgment 
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If  you  will  pardon  the  illustration  it  is  like  the  case  of  the  man 

found    digging   along   side    of    the   road,   and    a   gentleman 

asked  him   what  he  was   digging  for.    He  said,   "  There  waa 

a   ground   hog  went  in  there   and   I  want  to  get  hiuL"   Tbe 

ti'aveler  said,  "You  will  never  catch  a  ground  hog  by  digging 

for  him;"  he  said,  "We've  got  to,  we  are  out  of  meat;"  pardon 

the  illustration,  I  mean  it  in  all  seriousness;  I  do  say  that  the 

practical  necessities  of  the  situation,  the  practical  necessity 

of  the  establishments  which  these  police   officials    have  been 

interested  in  keeping,  have  made  it  necessary  to  permit  housea 

to  open. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Do  you  conscientiously  believe  that  not- 
withstanding these  revelations,  notwithstanding  the  situation 
that  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  now  and  what  has  occurred 
that  there  are  police  officers  to-day  in  this  city  who  accept 
blackmail. 

Mr.  Moss. — Yes,  sir. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Do  you  swear  that  from  any  evidence 
you  have  got 

Mr.  Moss. — ^I  infer  it  from  that  now. 

Senator  O'Connor. — The  police  have  no  authority  to  go  into 
any  man's  house  without  a  warrant. 

Mr.  Moss. — Yes,  they  have. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Where  did  they  get  it 

Mr.  Moss. — From  their  own  superintendent.  We  have  a  law 
In  this  city  which  authorizes  a  policeman  to  go  into  any  man's 
house  that  he  may  suspect  to  be  a  disorderly-house. 

Chairman  Lexow. — A  law  which  permits  the  superintendent 
to  issue  on  his  own  motion  a  warrant. 

Mr.  Moss. — We  are  striking  the  head  and  heart  when  we  get 
to  the  superintendent;  and  we  have  got  a  situation  here  a» 
autocratic  as  anything  that  can  be  found  in  St  Petersburg; 
a  law  was  passed  in  1873  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  police 
abundant  opportunity  to  enter  such  places  for  any  purpoee 
tliat  they  might  see  fit  to  enter;  the  law  permits  any  policeman 
to  state  to  the  superintendent  any  reason  that  he  has  to 
believe  that  a  particular  house  is  run  as  a  house  of  ill-fame  or 
gambling-house;  it  permits  any  two  citizens  to  do  that  in  writ- 
injr,  but  the  officer  may  do  it  by  word  of  mouth,  and  upon  that 
the  superintendent  may  isssue  his  own  warrant  without  going 
near  a  police  magistrate,  and  on  that  warrant  the  doors  mar 
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tions; this  witness'  testimony  will  show  that  any  man  can  go 
into  these  houses  freely. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  While  the  superintendent  has  that  power, 
do  you  suppose  he  would  exei'cise  it?  Suppose  they  should 
break  into  a  respectable  house? 

Mr.  Goflf. — ^It  has  been  done,  and  therein  lies  the  danger. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  They  would  hear  from  it  if  anyone 
broke  into  my  house. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  as  autocratic  as  Russia. 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  is  what  it  is,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  not 
having  exercised  that  power  against  these  infamous  houses. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  was,  that  if 
under  the  present  conditions,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  committee  is  here,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  police 
officers  are  now  before  the  board  of  public  judgment,  and  are 
indicted,  if  it  can  not  be  stopped,  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  cor- 
ruption still  exists  in  these  operations,  how  can  it  be  stopped? 

Mr.  Moss. —  By  turning  out  the  department. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  This  is  a  most  important  subject  for  you  to  bear 
in  mind  now.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Moss  has  brought  it  up,  that  under 
the  Constitution  of  our  State,  the  judicial  dei>artineiit  of  our 
government  has  been  entrusted  to  the  ofticials  for  that  purpose 
elected  by  the  people.  Judicial  functions  have  boon  vested  in 
the  superintendent  of  police,  in  a  policeman  of  this  city,  who 
on  his  own  motion,  can  under  section  285  of  tho  Consolidation 
Act  issue  a  warrant,  and  on  the  execution  of  that  warrant  the 
doors  of  anv  house  in  the  citv  of  New  York  mav  bo  broken  in. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Do  you  think  anybody  ought  to  have  that 
power;  suppose  a  policeman  should  break  into  a  doc(»nt  man's 
house  on  the  pretext  that  he  thought  it  was  a  disorderly-house? 

Mr.  Goflf. —  If  we  had  time  to  introduce  evidence  of  cases  we 
conld  do  so  where  from  spleen  and  malice  on  the  part  of  some 
common  policeman  the  respectable  houses  have  been  invaded 
without  color  or  authority  of  right,  except  this  arbitrary  power 
given  to  the  police  by  law. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  is  simply  a  horrible  condition  of 
affairs;  better  submit  to  a  thousand  disorderly-houses  than  that 
one  decent  house  should  be  treated  in  such  a  manner. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  While  Mr.  Moss  has  stated  on  the  one  hand  that 
no  excuse  can  be  put  against  the  police  authorities  for  not 
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obtaining  power  against^  disorderly-honses,  yet  that  power  has 
been  vested  in  them  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner;  and  it  comes 
down  to  this,  that  under  the  law  as  it  exists  to-day  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  a  policeman  who  is  the  superintendent  of  policey 
that  is  all  he  is,  a  policeman,  has  the  power  to  issue  his  warrant 
fully  equal  to  that  exercise  by  the  prefect  of  police  in  St 
Petersburg^ 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  is  clear  that  houses  addicted  to  this 
practice  are  pretty  well  known,  and  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  mistake. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  On  the  other  hand,  the  applicaticm  of 
this  very  law  would  render  the  stoppage  of  this  ill  you  com- 
plain of  all  the  greater,  would  it  not?  That  law  was  passed, 
was  it  not,  for  the  special  purpose  of  enabling  the  police  to 
seize  upon  and  close  these  very  houses? 

Mr.  Goflf. —  That  seems  to  be  the  ostensible  purpose,  bat  it 
has  not  been  the  purpose  to  which  the  law  has  been  applied 
While  laws  upon  their  face  must  necessarily  be  for  a  good  pa^ 
pose,  yet  the  operation  of  these  laws  in  the  city  of  New  York 
have  been  applied  for  an  evil  purpose,  and  having  been  applied 
for  an  evil  purpose,  I  think  the  citizens  of  New  York  ought  now 
to  be  in  a  position  to  claim  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State  that 
we  do  not  want  the  sacredness  of  our  homes  subject  even  to 
accident  on  the  part  of  policeman. 

Senator  O'Connor. — ^In  other  words  you  think  they  ought  not 
to  have  that  power. 

Mr.  Goflf. — ^I  do.  This  law  having  been  on  our  statute  books 
so  long  a  time,  and  it  not  having  produced  such  results  as  was 
contemplated,  I  do  not  think  a  good  purpose  can  be  served  by 
keeping  such  a  dangerous  law  on  the  statute  book. 

Mr.  Moss. —  When  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  got 
evidence  against  a  gambling-house,  instead  of  going  to  a  police 
court  and  running  the  risk  of  a  leakage  of  information,  the  chai^ 
man  would  go  to  Mr.  Murray,  and  get  Murray's  warrant  Mr. 
Murray  would  make  a  detail  from  the  Central  office,  which 
detail  would  not  know  where  it  was  going;  it  would  be  mostlj 
by  gratuitous  route,  and  then  converge  upon  the  particular 
place;  the  superintendent's  warrant  would  be  produced  and  the 
house  would  be  broken  into,  and  frequently  the  gamblers  were 
caught  in  the  very  act.  Perhaps  that  was  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  power  to  suppress  gambling-houses  as  well  as  disorderly- 
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hooseB;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  one  of  such  exercise  of  that 
function  in  the  present  administration.  I  have  considerable 
information  on  the  subject  that  at  no  time  has  the  present 
superintendent  issued  that  warrant,  although  the  information 
has  come  to  him  in  writing  over  and  over  again  of  the  existence 
of  this  house;  it  went  to  him  in  writing  over  my  own  signature, 
so  that  I  can  speak  positively  on  this  subject 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  think  the  superintendent  recog- 
nizes the  autocratic  power  of  that  law  and  doesn't  want  to  exer- 
cise it? 

Mr.  Moss. —  There  never  has  been  any  such  suggestion.  In 
my  opinion  the  police  departmennt  is  the  most  perfect  machine 
ever  invented  in  this  city.  It  knows  every  prostitute,  it  knows 
every  house,  and  no  prostitute,  no  ganibler,  can  live  for  a 
moment  in  any  place  in  the  city  without  being  known,  and  his 
haunt  being  known.  I  find  that  the  police  are  just  as  competent 
to  put  their  hands  upon  disorderly  people  in  a  flat  as  they  are  in 
a  whore-house,  and  my  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
people  in  flats  have  paid  as  liberally  for  protection  as  the  people 
in  whore-houses.  If  there  is  a  disposition  to  enforce  the  law, 
if  the  complaints  of  private  citizens  like  Miss  Fream,  for 
instance,  and  many  others  who  are  constantly  crying  for  help 
in  these  matters,  if  those  complaints  were  received  in  an  honest 
way  and  immediately  acted  upon  these  places  could  not  exist. 
Senator  O'Connor. — ^What  kind  of  remedy  do  you  suggest 
I  have  been  trying  to  make  a  law  making  adultery  a  crime, 
and  I  can  not  get  six  men  in  the  Legislature  to  vote  for  it 
If  that  is  the  sentiment  in  the  Legislature,  how  do  you  propose 
to  promote  virtue? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  do  not  suppose  we  can  promote  virtue  by  legis- 
lation. I  do  not  suppose  we  can  make  folks  honest,  or  prevent 
them  from  stealing  by  legislation,  but  I  do  say  that  these 
crimes  which  are  violations  of  the  fundamental  law  as  repr©i 
sented  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  affecting  the  very  founda- 
tion of  society,  Efuould  not  be  played  with  or  temporized  witU 
by  legislative  enactment 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  question  is,  how  are  you  going  to 
stop  it? 

Mr.  Moss. —  By  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  laws  to  the  bestl  ol 
our  ability. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  Legislation  can  not  do  that 
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Senator  O'Connor.— Tlie  question  is  not  so  much  how  you 
can  stop  the  evil  as  how  you  can  minimize  it  and  make  it  as 
less  offensive  as  possible.  We  are  all  in  favor  of  suppression 
if  you  can  show  us  how  to  do  it 

M.  Moss. —  We  are  considering  the  corruption  in  the  police 
depaitmeut.  The  situation  as  we  have  it  in  New  York  to-day  of 
a  forced  protest,  that  is,  if  you  can  see  the  natural  demand 
which  has  made  an  unnatural  demand  by  a  force,  like  you  force 
a  mushroom  gi»owth;  it  rests  upon  the  corruption,  the  paternal 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  money  by  blackmail; 
what  you  may  be  pleased  to  start  with  as  natural  demand,  if 
you  concede  that,  has  increased  to  an  abnormal  demand;  and 
we  have  here  a  corrupt  police  department  causing  an  unnatural 
and  abnormal  growth  of  this  evil. 

Chairman  Lexow.— ,1  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  reach 
any  conclusion  by  debating  in  this  way. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  admit  that  a  great  deal  of  this  black- 
mail has  come  from  the  fact  that  men  who  are  paid  to  keep  the 
law,  instead  of  doing  so  excuse  it  and  levy  blackmail  on  the 
people  who  violate  the  law.  Here  we  have  a  police  force,  they 
are  constantly  tempted,  they  are  not  so  possessed  of  virtue  that 
they  are  above  temptation,  they  are  constantly  levying  on 
people  who  violate  the  law.  I  would  like  to  have  some  testi- 
mony to  consider  what  legislation  would  be  able  to  meet  the 
situation  here  in  New  York.  We  have  got  to  recommend  some- 
thing to  the  Legislature,  what  kind  of  legislation  should  be 
passed. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Would  it  not  be  well  to  submit  such  a 
proposition  as  that  in  executive  session? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  it  is  proper  we  should  have  the  law  re- 
ferred to  and  spread  out  on  the  minutes.  It  is  a  law  that  very 
few,  in  fact,  know  of,  it  is  seldom  referred  to  and  may  be  used 
as  a  tremendous  engine  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Counsel  then  reads  as  follows:  "  If  any  member  of  the  police 
force,  or  if  any  two  or  more  householders  shall  report  in  writing 
under  his  or  their  signature,  to  the  superintendent  of  police 
that  there  are  good  grounds,  and  state  them,  for  believing  any 
house,  room  or  premises  within  the  said  city  to  be  kept  or 
used  as  a  common  gaming-house  or  common  gaming  premises  or 
room  for  playing  for  wagers,  or  for  money  at  any  game  of 
chance,  or  to  be  kept  or  used  for  lewd  and  obsence  purposes  or 
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amasementB,  or  the  deposit  or  sale  of  lottery  tickets  or  lottery 
policies,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  superintendent  of  police  to 
authorize  in  writing  any  member  or  members  of  the  police  force 
to  enter  the  same,  who  may  forthwith  arrest  all  persons  there 
found  offending  against  the  law,  but  none  other,  and  seize  all 
implements  of  game  or  lottery  tickets  or  lottery  policies  and 
convey  any  person  so  arrested  before  a  magistrate  and  bring 
the  article  so  seized  to  the  office  of  the  clerk;  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  superintendent  of  police  to  cause  such  arrested 
person  to  be  rigorously  prosecuted,  and  such  articles  seized  to 
be  destroyed  as  the  orders,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board 
of  police  shall  direct" 

There  has  been  no  law  in  our  country  under  our  system  of 
a  more  complete,  sweeping  and  comprehensive  measure  placed 
within  the  powers  of  a  simple  executive  officer,  as  the  superin- 
tendent of  police  is,  as  this  law.  It  exceeds  that  of  the  common 
law  where  the  power  is  vested  in  a  judicial  officer  to  issue  a 
warrant,  but  here  a  policeman  may  authorize  in  writing  any 
members  of  his  police  force  to  enter  any  place  complained  of 
by  either  a  member  of  the  police  force  or  by  two  householders, 
and  arrest  all  such  persons  found  therein. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Has  its  constitutionality  ever  been  at- 
tacked? 

Mr.  Goff. — No.  You  will  remember  in  the  face  of  this  law 
we  have  put  more  than  one  witness  upon  the  stand  who  swore 
to  having  visited  over  800  policy-shops  at  that  time  just  before 
we  took  our  recess,  in  active  operation,  selling  policy  slips,  and 
the  witnesses  who  have  come  here  and  testified  to  the  existence 
of  houses  of  prostitution  have  been  too  numerous  for  me  to  even 
remember  an  approximate  number.  In  the  face  of  this  law  and 
this  extraordinary  power  vested  in  a  man  who  is  not  responsible 
to  the  people,  I  say  now  without  any  particular  reflection  upon 
the  present  occupant  of  that  office,  Mr.  Byrnes,  I  simply  direct  my 
remarks  to  the  Senators,  that  you  will  take  this  matter  into 
further  consideration  when  you  come  to  present  your  views  to 
the  Legislature  touching  whether  or  not  this  law  should  exist 
under  our  system  of  administration. 

Chairman  Lexow. — You  seem  to  be  inclined  to  advise  its 
abrogation. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^I  would  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  inasmuch  as 
fiie  law  has  not  been  effectual  for  the  suppression  of  the  evils 
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which  it  was  designed  or  ostensibly  proposed  to  soppress, 
that,  therefore,  since  it  is  of  no  use  and  haB  fallen,  into  disuse 
because  it  has  not  been  used,  it  is  better  to  abrogate  it  in  order 
to  obviate  any  possible  danger  to  the  citizen.  I  am  opposed 
to  vesting  arbitrary  power  under  our  system  of  government. 
I  am  opposed  to  vesting  arbitrary  power  in  any  one  man's  hands 
much  less  into  a  common  policeman's  hands.  I  would  sooner 
put  up  with  an  evil  than  run  the  risk  of  an  innocent  citizen  being 
unjustly  accused  under  an  arbitrary  law. 

Marcus  B.  McCarthy,  called  as  a  witness  for  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q  Yon  live  at  119  1-2  Pleasant  street,  Boston?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  kept  a  saloon  in  this  city  at  one  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  101  West  street?    A.  No.  101  West  street 

Q.  That  was  during  the  years  1891  and  1892?    A  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  money  to  Captain  Slevin?  A.  T 
tiave  paid  money. 

Q.  What  money  did  you  pay  Captain  Slevin?  A.  About 
flOO. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  it  to  him?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  month  and  the  day?  A.  Well,  I 
have  not  got  my  book  with  me ;  it  is  at  the  house. 

Q.  Can  you  get  that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  pay  it  to  him?    A.  At  the  station-house. 

Q.  What  was  it  for?    A.  It  was  to  keep  open  Sundays. 

Q.  What  did  the  captain  say  to  you,  and  what  did  you  say  to 
liim  at  the  time?  A.  Well,  that  is  all;  he  said,  "If  anything 
was  wrong  they  would  let  me  know." 

Q.  Was  that  flOO  all  that  you  were  to  pay?  A.  Well,  tii»e 
was  more  paid  to  another  man;  to  the  wardman. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?    A.  Flynn. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  to  the  station-house  to  make  tills 
payment?  A.  I  was  sent  for;  I  bought  out  Crosby's  plaoe;  It 
was  Crosby's  place  first 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
<5.  Where  is  that?    A.  No.  101  West  street  1 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Who  sent  for  you?    A.    They  sent  from  the  station-house; 
Q.  Who  delivered  the  message  to  you;  who  came?      A.  I 
think  the  wardman  came. 

Q.  Mr.  Plynn?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Are  you  certain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Flynn  say  to  you?  A.  He  said  the  captain 
wanted  to  see  me. 

Q.  When  did  you  go;  right  away?  A.  I  went  right  away;  I 
took  the  place  the  20th  of  May,  1891;  a  few  days  after  I  was 
sent  for. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  the  station-house;  where  did  you  find 
the  captain?    A.  In  his  private  room. 

Q.  Who  siK>ke  first;  you  or  he?    A.  The  captain. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  Well,  he  said,  "That  waa 
the  habit  —  to  give  money." 

Q.  Give  us  the  language? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Bepeat  as  nearly  as  you  can  what  the  captain  said  to 
yoU;  and  what  you  said  to  the  captain;  give  the  whole  thing  to 
us?  A.  Of  course  I  was  a  stranger  here;  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  their  rules  or  anything;  I  come  from  Boston. 

Q.  Now,  just  say  what  the  captain  said  to  you,  and  what  you 
said  to  the  captain?  A.  Well,  he  said  I  must  pay  money  be- 
cause my  license  would  run  if  I  paid  the  money  just  the  same 
on  account  of  changing  new  bands  until  the  year  was  up. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  had  somebody  else's  license?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  And  you  could  go  on  under  that  license?  A.  Under  that 
license. 

Q.  What  else  was  said?  A.  That  was  all  that  was  said  until 
after  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  there  was  something  said  about  Sunday 
telling;  what  was  there  about  that?  A.  That  was  to  pay  to 
keep  open  Sundays. 
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Q.  What  did  the  captain  say?  A.  He  said  I  could  keep  open 
being  privileged  to  keep  open  on  Sunday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  said  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  any  amount?    A.  Well,  flOO. 

Q.  And  did  that  include  the  license  to  open  on  Sunday?  A. 
Well,  I  bought  out  the  place,  and  they  said  the  license  would 
run  on. 

Q.  But  did  this  f  100  include  the  amount  he  charged  yon  for 
being  privileged  to  keep  open  on  Sunday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  he  so  state  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Was  there  anything  saiu  ctwoat  further  payments?  A. 
Well,  then  there  was  another  one,  the  wardman  came  along, 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  the  captain  tell  you  how  long  this  flOO  would  entitie 
you  to  violate  the  law?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  state  whether  it  was  a  month  or  six  monthfl 
or  a  year?  A.  No,  sir;  he  said  the  wardman  would  see  me 
again. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Who  suggested  the  $100,  was  it  the  captain  who  suggested 
the  $100  or  you?    A.  The  captain;  I  didn't  make  no  bargain. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  When  again  did  you  see  the  wardman?  A.  Somewherefl 
along  October  or  January — 1st  of  January,  the  new  year. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?    A.  He  come  in  for  the  money. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  for  the  money?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  his  language?  A.  He  said  that  the 
captain  got  so  much  twice  a  year. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  any  money?  A.  I  didn't  pay  him  that 
day;  I  paid  him  two  or  three  days^terward. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  him?    A.  Paid  him  flOO. 

Q.  In  your  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  there  anything  said  at  the  time  you  paid  him 
Iho  money?  A.  No,  he  took  the  money  and  thanked  me  and 
went  out  ) 
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Chairman  Lexow. — Did  he  testify  that  he  paid  the  captain  the 

first  flOO? 

Mr.  Moss.— He  paid  the  captain  the  first  f  100;  the  captain  said 
he  would  send  the  wardman,  and  the  wardman  came  in  January 
and  said  it  was  usual  to  pay  this  twice  a  year. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  went  to  the  captain  with  flOO  in  your  pocket?  A« 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  do  that?  A.  The  man  said  to  me 
that  I  bought  the  saloon  from,  that  that  is  what  I  would  have 
to  pay.  \ 

Q.  He  told  you  before  you  went  to  see  the  captain  that  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  pay  that  amount  and  you  had  better 
have  that  amount  in  your  pocket?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  The  second  payment  of  flOO  w^as  made  to  Mr.  Plynn,  the 
wardman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  pay  Flynn  any  other  sum  of  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  change  in  the  captains,  was  there  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  succeeded  Slevin?    A.  Stevenson. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  Stevenson  any  money?  A.  Yes;  I  think  I  did; 
I  got  the  date  on  the  book  and  everything  at  the  house;  I  would 
sooner  be  excused  until  to-morrow  when  I  will  bring  the  book. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  about  the  fact  of  your  paying  Mr.  Steven- 
son money? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  memorandum  showing  your  payment  to 
Captain  Slevin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Using  your  name  on  his  book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Paid  so  much  to  Captain  Slevin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Do  you  not  think  that  you  had  better  sus- 
pend  the   examination   of  this  witness? 

Mr.  Moss. — Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  get  out  the  facts 
and  corroborate  them  by  the  books. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now  are  you  positive  without  looking  at  your  book  whether 
you  paid  Captain  Stevenson?    A.  I  couldn't  say  to-day. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Are  you  positive  you  paid  Captain  Stevenson  money!   A. 
Yes.  ♦ 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  did  you  pay  money  to  Stevenson?  A.  1  paid  him 
at  the  same  station-house. 

Q.  And  how  much?    A.  One  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  to  the  station-house  to  see 
Stevenson?  A.  Well,  they  were  hounding  me  all  the  time  and 
threatened  to  shut  me  up  if  I  didn't  come  there. 

Q.  Who  threatened  you?    A.  Detective  McCarthy, 

Q.  Was  he  Stevenson's  wardman?  A.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  was  Stevenson's  wardman  or  not;  I  never  see  the  wardman 
but  once  or  twice. 

Q.  McCarthy  told  you  to  go  and  see  Stevenson  or  be  would 
close  you  up?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  and  saw  him  and  paid  the  flOO?  A  Ye% 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  other  sums  of  money?  A.  I  paid 
McCarthy,  too. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  pay  McCarthy?  A.  I  paid  him 
once. 

Q.  After  you  paid  Stevenson?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  him?    A.  One  hundred  dollan. 

Q.  Where  did  you  pay  it?    A.  In  my  store. 

Q  Was  there  any  conversation  between  you  and  Stevenson 
what  the  flOO  was  for?  A.  No;  he  said  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
saloonmen  to  do  it 

Q.  Simply  called  your  attention  to  the  question?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  And  you  paid  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Just  what  did  Captain  Stevenson  say  was  the  habit?  A. 
That  the  saloons  all  had  to  pay  it 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  else  in  that  connection?  A.  No;  only 
he  said  I  had  got  to  pay  it 

Q.  Did  he  threaten  you?  A.  No;  he  didn't  make  any  threats 
to  me. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 


Q.  Was  there  anything  else  said  between  Stevenson  and  you 
at  that  time?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  given  all  the  conversation?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  conversation  with  Mr.  McCarthy  upon  the  next 
payment;  just  state  what  was  said;  try  and  bring  the  scene  to 
us?  A.  He  had  come  there  and  demanded  flOO  from  me,  and 
said  he  would  shut  me  up  if  I  didn't  give  it;  and  I  says,  ^'I 
can't  do  it  now  for  a  few  days; "  in  a  few  days  I  give  it  to  him; 
and  then  when  the  new  license  was  to  be  out  again  he  come 
down  again,  and  he  said,  ^^  If  you  don't  pay  me  more,  I  will  shut 
you  up ; "  I  said,  "  What  have  I  got  to  pay  you  more  for ;  I  have 
paid  it  twice;  isn't  that  enough;"  he  said,  "You  have  got  to 
pay  more; "  and  he  took  and  arrested  the  man  and  locked  the 
man  up. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  was  locked  up?  A.  My  bartender; 
I  was  sick  on  my  bed  breathing  162  to  the  minute. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  was  the  bartender's  name?  A.  I  had  a  man  named 
Mullen;  I  forget  the  other  man's  name. 

Q.  I  mean  the  one  that  was  arrested?    A.  Bill  —  I  can  find  it, 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  it  now?    A.  No. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?  A.  He  used  to  live  up  near  Tenth 
street 

Q.  Here  in  the  city?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Does  he  live  there  now?  A.  I  think  he  does;  it  is  on  the 
record  what  his  name  was. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  pay  anything  to  get  your  bartender  out?  A.  Bail 
1100. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  anything,  I  say?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  pay 
anything. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  excise  inspectors  while  you  were  in  the 
saloon  there?    A.  No;  only  paid  for  my  license. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that?    A.  I  paid  1200,  twice. 

Q.  But  you  had  to  buy  an  old  license?  A.  When  I  first  went 
in  there. 
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Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  your  old  license  to  Mr. 
Crosby?  A.  I  bought  the  place  out  and  paid  so  much  money 
for  it,  for  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  other  moneys  to  anybody  for  the  extra- 
ordinary  Sunday  privileges  of  your  saloon  other  than  what  yon 
have  testified  to?  A.  That  is  all,  because  I  got  out  because  they 
were  getting  so  I  had  to  get  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  Your  rent  was  pretty  high?    A.  It  was  |2,600  a  year. 

Q.  And  you  had  all  you  could  do  to  make  expenses?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  your  saloon  open  doing  business  on  Sundays? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  side  door  was  unlocked,  the  same  as  all  the  rest 

Q.  And  after  1  o'clock  at  night?  A.  It  was  fastened  and 
locked   up. 

Q.  At  1  o'clock  you  closed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  a  Sunday  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  paid  you  were  not  annoyed?  A.  No,  sir;  as 
long  as  I  paid. 

Q.  You  had  no  arrest  until  the  time  McCarthy  tried  to  coerce 
you  into  the  last  payment  as  you  have  testified?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  police  officers  come  into  the  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  came  in?    A.  Shaw,  Drummond,  and  all  those. 

Q.  Who  else?    A.  There  used  to  be  several. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  any  other  names — what  did  they  come  in 
for?    A.  Of  course  they  used  to  drink. 
Q.  Did  they  come  in  on  Sundays?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Both  Shaw  and  Drummond?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  drank  liquor  in  your  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  they  ever  pay  for  it?  A.  They  afterward  paid  me; 
I  had  to  bring  them  up  before  the  police  commissioners  before 
I  could  get  my  money. 

Q.  That  is  you  had  to  make  a  claim  against  them  for  yonr 
money?  A.  Yes;  one  was  $35  and  the  other  was  twenty  odd 
dollars. 

Q.  What  were  their  names?    A.  Drummond  and  Shaw. 

Q.  The  same  names?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  how  you  remember  their  names  so  well?  A.  Tes, 
sir;  it  is  on  my  book. 

Q.  And  some  portion  of  that  money  was  for  liquor  sold  on 
Sunday,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  state  to  the  police  commisBioners?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  police  commissioners  you  had  sold  them 
liquor  on  Sunday?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  to  go  before  the  com- 
missioners before  I  could  get  my  bill. 

Q.  Who  did  you  tell  that  to  at  police  headquarters  that  these 
officers,  Shaw  and  Drummond,  had  bought  liquors  on  Sunday? 
A.  Three  commissioners;  I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  Was  that  said  in  public  hearing  or  privately?  A.  Well, 
I  think  it  waa  public;  they  told  them  they  had  to  pay  the  bill, 
if  they  didn't  they  would  have  to  get  off  the  force. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  mentioned  Sunday  sales  before  the 
commissioners?  A.  I  couldn't  say  now,  I  didn't  keep  no  account, 
I  am  not  willing  to  swear  to  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  now?    A.  I  live  in  Boston. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  police  outside  of  the 
disturbance  which  you  had  when  you  refused  to  pay  money 
to  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Got  no  prejudice  against  Captain  Slevin  or  Captain  Steven- 
son?   A.  No,  sir;  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Never  had  any  quarrel  with  them?  A.  No,  sir;  I  come  here 
from  Boston  to  do  business;  I  had  to  get  out. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  You  have  got  to  go  right  back  to  Boston?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow; 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  motive  beyond  the  motive  of  testifying 
as  to  the  facts  to  benefit  this  State;  have  you  got  any  other 
motive  that  would  induce  you  to  come  on  the  witness  stand  here 
and  swear?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  have  got  no  ill-feeling  against  these  men?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  a  bit;  I  don't  intend  to  make  my  home  here;  they  drove  me 
out  of  business  the  way  they  were  hounding  me  there;  I  could 
never  stand  it;  I  paid  a  good  deal  of  money  for  my  business; 
rent,  f2,500,  and  my  man,  and  I  couldn't  stand  it,  and  I  had  to 
get  out  of  the  business. 
L.  564 
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Q.  Where  are  your  books;  in  Boston  or  here?  A.  I  have  got 
a  book  down  at  the  house  where  I  am  stopping. 

Q.  You  will  bring  that  book  here,  will  yoa,  this  afternoon  or 
to-morrow?    A.  To-morrow. 

Chairman  ,  Lexow. —  You  understand  that  you  are  under 
examination  and  under  oath  now,  and  remain  so  until  your 
discharge? 

The  Witness. —  Yes,   sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Therefore,  you  must  not  8i>eak  with  any- 
one about  your  testimony  or  about  these  books  until  after  yon 
produce  them  before  the  committee  here  to-morrow. 

Senator  Bradley. —  If  anybody  approaches  you  you  will  report 
it  to  the  counsel. 

Adjourned  until  2:30  o'clock. 

—  I  I 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

New  York,  December  5,  1894 

Present. —  Senators  and  counsel  as  before. 

Mr.  Goff. —  During  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Andrews  yesterday 
afternoon  there  was  some  disputation  between  the  figure* 
stated  in  my  questions,  and  the  figures  stated  in  the  commis- 
sioner's answer,  and  it  was  understood  that  I  would  produce  the 
ofllcial  figures  to-day,  as  to  the  cost  of  rent  for  this  year. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Eleven  thousand  dollars,  you  stated. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  was  for  repairs;  but  the  rental  — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Sixty-three  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Goff.—  He  finally  fixed  it  at  ?40,000,  but  I  said  I  would 
have  the  official  figures  here  to-day.  I  have  the  oflScial  estimate! 
of  the  different  departments  of  all  the  boards  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  the  year  1895,  from  the  major's  office.  The  i*ent  for 
1895,  as  contracted  by  Mr.  Andrews,  shows  as  follows:  Rent 
of  stables;  stable  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  and  repairs 
to  stables,  the  item  of  f4,500,  make  a  total  of  152,600.  I  think 
it  proper  to  have  that  put  on  the  record.  Now,  Mr.  Chainoan, 
there  is  one  other  matter.  Before  recess,  or  immediatelv  after 
recess,  this  committee  was  criticised  by  certain  men  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  either  through  interviews  appearing  in  the  public 
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newspapers  or  letters  to  the  public  newspapers  on  the  unfair- 
ness of  this  committee  in  not  giving  them  a  chance  to  come  for- 
ward.   Of  course,  as, you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
rule  adopted  by  the  committee  has  been  for  its  own  protection, 
and,  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  its  business,  but  in  the  case  of 
public  olBcials  or  men  of  public  stations,  recognized  as  such 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  exceptions  have  been  made;  and  as 
has  been  shown  by  the  generous  treatment  accorded  by  this 
committee  to  Mr.  Andrews  in  giving  him  the  first  opportunity 
possible  to  be  availed  of  on  its  resumption  of  sessions,  I  wish  to 
say  now,  on  behalf  of  this  committee,  that  while  the  time  for 
car  sitting  is  drawing  to  an  end,  we  have  not  much  time  at 
our  disposal;  yet  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  occupying  official 
positions  or  public  stations  in  the  city  of  New  York  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned  here  in  a  way  not  at  all  agreeable 
to  them,  or  against  whose  actions  accusations  have  been  made; 
if  they  wish  or  desire  an  opportunity  for  vindication,  as  it  is 
popularly  called,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them  and 
afford  them  such  opportunities;  I  give  this  notice  now,  so  that 
It  can  not  be  said  hereafter,  when  the  committee  adjourns,  that 
no  opportunity  has  been   granted   to  them.    I  am   sure,   Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  committee  will  accord  to  me  that  request 
which  I  now  make;  and  if  any  of  those  gentlemen,  even  as  late 
as  the  gentlemen  mentioned  in  Mr.  Andrews'  testimony  yester- 
day, if  they  wish  to  come  forward,  by  addressing  me  a  note 
expressing  that  request,  we  shall  relieve  them  of  all  further  sus- 
pense, and  place  our  chair  at  their  disposal. 

W.  L,  Soyer,  recalled  as  a  witness,  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
testified   as  follows: 

By   Mr.   Moss: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Soyer,  continuing  your  testimony,  I  wish  you 
would  mention  the  houses  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct  into  which 
you  have  gone  within  the  last  two  weeks;  begin  with  the  first? 
A.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  of  them. 

Q.  You  may  use  it  to  refresh  your  recollection?  A.  Do  you 
want  the  numbers,  or  just  "the  name  of  the  person  that  occu- 
pies  it 

Q.  The  number  of  the  house  first?  A.  No.  154  West  Thirty- 
second  street. 
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Q.  Who  keeps  that  house,  if  you  know?  A.  The  name  was 
given  to  me  while  in  the  house  —  May  Livingston. 

Q.  Were  there  any  girls  there?    A.  Thirteen. 

Q.  Were  you  solicited  in  the  house?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  all  the  usual  offers  made  to  you  for  a  house  oL  ill- 
fame?    A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Thompson  with  you  in  that  house?     A.  He  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  your  visit?  A.  November  24th; 
Saturday  evening. 

Q.  Give  us  the  next  house;  one  moment,  did  you  have  any 
difliculty  in   going  in?    A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Perfectly  open?  A.  We  walked  in  as  if  we  were  ac- 
quainted there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  front  door?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  to  go  to  the  basement  that  time?  A. 
No. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  house?  A.  No.  143  West  Thirty-seventh 
street;  Miss  Fannie. 

ii.  Were  there  any  girls  there?    A.  Four. 

Q.  And  were  you  solicited  for  immoral  purposes  there?  A. 
I  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  date?    A.  Tuesday,  November  22d. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  in  there?  A.  Not  at 
all. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  house?  A.  Madam  Flora;  121  West 
Twonty-firsf  street;  a  French  house. 

Q.  Flow  many  in  the  house?     A.  Six. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  the  usual   solicitation?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  beer  or  liquor  in  each  of  these  houses?  A. 
Some  places  we  bought  beer,  and  other  places  we  had  to  open 
a  bottle  of  wine. 

Q.  But  beer  or  liquor  was  bought  by  you  in  each  of  those 
houses?    A.   Yos,   sir. 

Q.  And  the  usual  solicitations  in  Madam  Flora's?     A.  Ye«. 

Q.  Any  trouble  in  getting  in  there?    A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  The  next  house?  A.  Carrie  Baker's,  5G3  Seventh  avenue; 
Thanlvsijiving  evening;   20th. 

Q.  How  many  girls  were  in  Carrie's?  A.  We  saw  15  girls  In 
all:  thov  told  mo  that  thpy  had  22. 

O.  Whnt  POT't  of  rocoption  did  you  have  there?  A.  The  same 
as  tlio  other  houses. 
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Q.  Any  reetraints  apparent  upon  them?  A.  Well,  they  were 
very  anxions  that  we  should  take  in  all  the  sights. 

Q,  And  how  did  you  get  in  there?  A.  We  rang  the  bell,  and 
a  colored  woman  came  to  the  door,  and  we  walked  right  in 
without  any  ceremony. 

Q,  You  were  not  known  in  any  of  these  houses?  A.  No,  sir; 
went  there  as  perfect  strangers. 

Q.  Did  you  open  wine  in  Carrie  Baker's  A.  We  did,  one 
bottle. 

Q.  Give  us  the  next  house?  A.  Miss  Carrie,  125  West  Thirty- 
second  street. 

Q.  That  is  Carrie  Mack,  isn't  it?  A.  That  is  the  name  given 
to  me  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  Senator  will  remember  last  summer  we  had 
Miss  Mack's  housekeeper  here  to  testify  the  house  had  been 
closed  and  Miss  Mack  was  gone.  At  that  time  those  houses 
were  closed,  or  apparently  closed. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  in  Miss  Mack's  house?  A.  Five  girls 
there;  we  treated  there  to  beer. 

Q.  The  same  inducements  to  stay?    A.  The  same. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  into  her  house?  A.  Rang  the  doorbell, 
and  a  woman  came  to  the  door  and  piloted  us  right  in. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  house?  A.  I  did  not  get  the  madam's 
name  in  the  next  house;  it  is  109  West  Thirty-first  street. 

Q.  How  many  girls  were  there?  A.  Well,  they  only  showed 
ns  two  in  the  parlor;  we  saw  two  in  the  hall;  we  saw  four  girls. 

Q.  And  you  were  solicited  for  immoral  purposes  there?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  houses  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct?  A.  Not  in 
the  Nineteenth;  no,  sir;  no  further  in  the  Nineteenth;  we  had  a 
list  of  a  number  but  we  did  not  go  any  further. 

Q.  That  is  as  far  as  you  attempted  to  get  in?  A.  Yes;  we 
were  in  other  houses  but  they  proved  to  be  bed-houses. 

Q.  Assignation  houses?  A.  Yes;  told  us  to  bring  our  girls 
with  us. 

Q.  How  many  houses  of  assignation  did  you  go  into?  A. 
One  hundred  and  sixteen  West  Twentv-seventh  street. 

Q.  Yes,  and  did  they  tell  you  to  bring  women  with  you  there? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  else?  A.  I  haven't  the  number  of  those  because  I 
did  not  think  you  wanted  to  know  anything  about  them;  I  do 
not  remember  the  number;  I  have  a  list  up  home. 
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Q.  Were  you  refused  admission  to  a  bouse  of  ill-fame  in  ^ 
Nineteenth  precinct?  A.  Yes;  111  West  Thirty-second  street; 
we  were  inside  the  hall,  but  they  said  the  girls  were  all  occnpiei 

Q.  That  was  not  being  refused  admission;  I  ask  yon  if  yoa 
were  refused  admission  to  any  house  of  ill-fame  you  tried  to 
get  into  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct?    A.  That  is  the  only  onei 

Q.  And  you  call  that  a  refusal?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  Fifteenth  precinct;  tell  us  at  once  the  nombefs 
of  the  houses  you  went  into  in  that  precinct?  A.  Mrs.  Barns, 
105  Clinton  place. 

Q.  What  is  the  next?  A.  Miss  Clark,  230  Wooster  street; 
Madam  Rosa,  220  Wooeter  street;  that  is  all  in  the  Fifteentii 

Q.  That  is  all  you  tried  to  go  in  in  that  precinct?  A  No; 
we  were  into  a  number,  but  they  proved  to  be  bed-houses. 

Q,  But  you  were  in  other  houses  in  that  precinct  which  were 
bed-houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  house  into  which  you  went  that  was  not 
doing  business?    A,  No. 

Q.  And  in  all  these  houses  of  ill-fame  you  found  girls?  A. 
Except  132  Macdougal  street;  they  were  not  doing  any  business, 
but  that  is  a  house.  ^ 

Q.  Were  the  houses  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct  open  as  you  have 
testified  to  the  others?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  apparent  restraints?  A.  In  the  Fifteenth  precinct  there 
appeared  to  be  more  street-walkers. 

Q.  Did  you  see  much  street-walking  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct? 
A.  I  did,  in  the  Fifteenth — Macdougal  and  Thompson  and 
Bleecker  streets  are  full  of  them,  soliciting  on  the  street,  and, 
in  fact,  I  was  passing  through  myself  last  night  and  waft 
solicited,  ,      , 

Q.  Were  there  officers  in  the  neighborhood  that  appeared  to 
see  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  any  attention  to  it?    A.  No. 

Mr.  Moss. — That  will  do,  unless  there  are  other  questionfl 
by  the  senators.  I  would  say  that  we  have  several  witnesses 
in  the  same  line  but  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  offer  it 
We  simply  wish  to  say  that  we  are  prepared  to  prove  that  in  the 
Fifteenth  and  Nineteenth  and  Twenty-second  precincts,  houses 
of  ill-fame  are  running  as  openly  as  they  ever  did,  and  in  the 
Twenty-first  precinct,  notably  on  Lexington  avenue. 
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I 

The  Chairman. —  I  would  like  to  aak  the  witness  one  question* 
Do  yon  think  police  olBcers  could  have  gotten  into  those  houses 
equally  as  well  as  you? 

A.  I  think  they  could,  yes;  because  I  was  informed  by  a  num- 
ber of  girls  I  had  conversation  with,  that  the  police  were  all 
right  and  told  them  to  go  a  head;  it  would  be  all  right  if  they 
would  not  go  on  the  stand.- 

John  Kreyer,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  John  G.  Kreyer;  isn't  it?    A.  No,  sir;  not  John  G. 

Q.  What  is  it?    A.  John  Kreyer. 

Q.  K-r-e-y-e-r?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  in  the  theatrical  busi- 
ness now. 

Q.  Were  you  formerly  in  the  liquor  business?    A.  Yes,  sin. 

Q.  We  find  a  book  which  we  think  belongs  to  you;  will  you 
look  at  it  and  see  if  you  recognize  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  recognized 
it  before. 

Q.  That  was  a  book  that  you  kept  when  you  had  a  liquor 
store;  wasn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  liquor  store;  it  don't  appear  on  the  books? 
A.  Twenty-eighth  street  and  Third  avenue. 

Q.  Now  we  find,  Mr.  Kreyer,  monthly  accounts  in  this  book 
covering  quite  a  period  in  which  each  month  there  is  a  state- 
ment of  your  receipts  and  a  statement  of  your  disbursements; 
now,  we  will  take  the  month  of  March,  the  opening  month  in 
this  book;  the  year  does  not  appear;  can  you  tell  us  what  year 
it  was;  the  1st  of  March  in  this  book?  A.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-eight,  I  think. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight;  well,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1888,  if  that  is  the  year?  A.  Or  1889;  either  one  or 
two. 

Q.  Possibly,   1889?    A.  It  might  have  been. 

Q.  You  find  on  the  3d  of  March,  the  entry,  "Precinct," 
printed  on  it,  "f20;"  is  that  your  handwriting?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
you  will  find  that  in  every  month  the  same  way. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean,  sir?  A.  It  means  I  gave  f20  to 
the  wardman,  McClarkey. 

Q.  Of  the  Twentieth  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


ij,  WhsLt  ffjrr    A.  M^mij  a  cutom.  liuit   wm  all,  m  my 
ffnAf:tf;im0r  b^rjre  me  told  b^  to  do. 

Q,  Who  wM  jfAiT  {rredeeasor?    A.  A  man  named — u  uncle 
<rf  mioe  named  Wendeiken.  i 

^  And  Tcra  saceetrded  him?    A«  Tea,  sr. 

Q.  Abd  Wendelken  told  joa  that  was  his  custom?    A.  Yes; 
be  toUl  rne  to  {laj  it,  and  that  it  would  be  all  right. 

il.  Wd  JlcLarkey  come  to  the  store  for  it?  A.  Yes,  or; 
every  month* 

il  How  long  did  that  continoe?  A.  Three  years;  I  think  it 
was. 

il.  Three  years?    A.  Four  years. 

(2-  Who  elue  besides  McLarkey  called  for  this  money?  A. 
Ko^kkJv   else. 

Q,  liuJn't  yoa  ever  send  to  the  station-honse?    A-  No,  sir. 

(I  What  did  McLarkey  say  about  it?  A,  Nothing  at  all 
exc^'fit  ho  came  every  month  to  collect  it 

(i,  IfUl  he  tell  you  who  it  was  for?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I>ld  he  say  what  it  was  for?    A.  No;  he  did  not  say. 

Q.  \\'hat  was  it  for?  A.  I  supposed  myself  it  was  for  the 
cnpfnin;  I  can  not  say  who  it  was  for. 

(I.  What  pnvileges  were  you  paying  f  100  for?  A.  No  prin- 
1(»^(»  u\  nil  that  I  can  see. 

(>.  I)()  you  keep  open  on  Sundays?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  used  to 
!)(»  nr'r<»H(od  regularly. 

ii.  Wh(»n  you  were  arrested  you  knew  before-hand;  didn't 
you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  TFow  many  times  were  you  arrested  yourself?    A.  NeT^. 

ii.  How  many  times  were  your  bartenders  arrested?  A. 
Four  or  five  times. 

Q.  And  you  just  bailed  them  out,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it; 
was  it?    A.  No;  they  were  mostly  all  exposures. 

(}.  Only   exposures?    A.  And    discharged. 

Q    And  discharged?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  these  exposure  cases  sometimes  had  been  when 
H<]uor  was  really  sold;  hadn't  they;  the  charge  was  exposnre 
when  the  liquor  was  sold?  A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of;  tbe 
Imi  tender  used  to  fix  it  up  himself;  I  don't  know  of  it:  some 
tlmt^s  T  would  not  be  there. 

().  How  did  he  fix  it?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  could  not  tell  Joa 
thi^t. 


Bj  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Dont  you  tliiuk  tko  #20  .voii  |miUI  il  liioiilli  lUml  II Y  A 
It  might  possibly  have  ttxtnl  It. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  that  In  inliid  wlioti  .yiMi  |iiilil  Him  |Uuy 
A.  No.  / 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Wasn't  that  what  you  paid  IIm«  ff'M  for?  A,  Nt^  Mt»')  I 
don't  know  what  the  $20  wim  for;  only  my  iirnrttunimitu'  hiUi  mt^ 
to  pay  it  I 

Q.  Didn't  yon  know  wliat  you  in$M  flmf  9'^l  m  immlU  tn  M'< 
Larkey  for;  wajin't  It  for  \$ri^^'i'AUm1  A,  Vm  ifpfflstflUm,  I 
didn*t  know  it  first;  tor  ffa^f  \Hp\\t*4*, 

Q.  A  man  of  yoar  y*^fn  4^m*i  kri^fW  wlm^  jff^0l^44Um  U1    h 
I  understand  what  pn^^^tUm  in,  i^^^nUiiy't  t  6^0**^  )/hOtt  wim^ 
the  f20  vm:  uu^niy  H  waji  ffa^  m$t$^  im  my  f^st^^jtm^^  M4  m^ 
be  had  foid  a;>d  ^tAA  ut^  f  UstA  l^i>^  ^^  >^. 


^  TiPi  fijC  irtT*     t,   TA    III* 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  memorandum  book  when  he  came  in?  L 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  I  used  to  pay  it  to  him  when  be 
came  in. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Just  show  us  one  of  those  items?  A.  There  is  one  ri^ 
there  (pointing  on  the  book)  some  months  you  wont  find  it 

Q.  Did  he  come  around  every  month  to  your  place  to  eoDeet 
it?  A.  Yes;  came  around  the  first  of  the  month;  he  had  topij 
his  rent,  he  told  me,  and  we  used  to  give  it  to  him. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  wardman  whose  name  yoa  had  men- 
tioned?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  wardman  during  the  whole  time  you  ran  the  bmi- 
ness?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  paid  him  120  a  month  for  nearly  four  years?  A  !««> 
sir. 

(Book  marked  Exhibit  1,  December  5,  1894.    L.  W.  H.) 

Mary  Lovatt,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State^ 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  live  at  32  Jackson  street;  do  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  husband  was  born  in  this  country;  was  he  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  ancestors  for  several  generations?  A.  For  three 
generations. 

Q.  And  you  live  at  32  Jackson  street,  in  a  tenement-house: 
don't  you?    A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  We  talked  a  little  bit  to-day,  about  Judge  Feitner,  in  tbe 
Essex  Market  court,  and  Mrs.  Fream  gave  some  testimcmy;  wa« 
you  in  court  the  day  Mrs.  Fream  was  there  before  Justice 
Feitner?  A.  Yes;  and  heard  her  grossjy  insulted  by  Judge 
Feitner  and  the  court  oflBcers. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  the  court  oncers  sajr?  A.  Am  I 
obliged  to  tell  i« 
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Q.  JuBt  tell  us?  A.  It  is  rough  language  he  used;  called 
her  a  son-of-a-bitch,   because  she  wanted  justice;   which   she 

could  not  get 
Q.  You  had  business  in  court  that  day;  didn't  you?    A.  Yes; 

my  whole  family. 
Q.  You  were  in  a  very  badly  battered  condition;  weren't  you? 

A.  Yes;  you  saw  it  yourself. 

Q.  I  remember  seeing  you  a  little  time  afterward  and  both 
your  eyes  were  black?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  lost  some  hair?    A.  Yes;  a  bag  of  hair  in  the 

back,  •  ' 

Q.  And  those  injuries  had  been  inflicted  by  your  neighbors 
in  the  same  house?  A.  Yes;  on  the  same  floor,  but  in  the  rear 
of  the  building.  ' 

Q.  What  is  that  tenant's  name?    A.  Coleman.  " 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  had  a  great  deal  of  annoyance 
from  Mrs.  Coleman?    A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  And  abuse  and  assaults?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  a  certain  assaults  culminated  in  a  grand  assault? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  17th  of  Novem|per. 

Q.  Seventeenth  of  this  la«t  November?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us,  without  too  much  language,  what  Mrs.  Coleman 
and  her  people  did  that  night?  A.  Well,  the  commencement 
of  it  was  at  noon  on  the  17th  of  November;  my  two  little  chil- 
dren—  this  is  the  youngest,  a  year  and  four  months,  and  the 
eldest  was  three  years  old  —  the  eldest  ran  to  the  stair  to  kiss 
its  father,  and  this  woman  came  from  the  apartment  in  the 
rear,  and  said,  "Come  and  take  your  dirty  scab;  noisy  little 
out  of  the  hall ; "  my  husband  came  out  and  said,  "  You  need 
not  call  my  child  that;  we  are  lawfully  married  people;"  and 
she  said,  "You  are  a  son-of-a ." 

Q.  You  need  not  give  that  discussion;  that  was  renewed  in 
the  evening?    A.  When  my  husband  came  home  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Your  husband  was  met  by  the  people  in  the  hallway? 
A.  By  this  woman;  her  greenhorn  brother,  in  the  country  three 
months,  and  her  husband;  I  went  to  meet  my  husband,  and  two 
men  caught  on  to  my  husband,  and  I  and  my  husband  and 
two  children  were  knocked  down  in  the  hall,  and  my  husband 
held  on  to  the  child,  and  the  woman  pulled  my  hair,  and  the 
greenhorn  brother  darkened  this  eye,  and  the  other  man  the 
eye  on  the  other  side;  and  they  broke  several  articles  and 
utensils  over  my  husband  in  the  kitchen. 
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Q.  You  say  they  smashed  the  washbowl  over  your  huBbtnd'i 
head?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  all  ^lit,  and  two  black  eyes^wt. 

Q.  And  after  all  that  trouble  you  went  to  the  polioe  eoort? 
A.  No;  that  evening  the  housekeeper  came  up,  and  some  d  tie 
tenants  and  saw  the  blood,  and  went  down  and  asEed  a  poliix- 
man  on  duty  to  come  up;  and  he  said,  "No;  he  would  not  come 
up,  unless  we  holler  murder  at  the  window." 

Q.  You  had  to  go  to  the  window  and  holler  murder  b^ore  he 
came  up?  A.  Yes;  before  the  policeman  would  come  ap; 
on  the  next  morning  I  went  to  the  Essex  Market  court  for 
a  warrant  for  these  two  men  and  this  woman. 

Q.  At  this  time  your  eyes  were  black  and  your  head  cut?  A. 
Yes;  his  forehead  was  all  cut  and  his  two  eyes  black  aa  well  ai 
mine.  ' 

Q.  Was  Judge  Feitner  on  the  bench?  A.  Yes;  I  asked  for  a 
warrant  for  those  two  men  and  this  woman,  and  he  would  not 
give  me  a  warrant  for  the  man  and  gave  me  a  summons,  and 
compelled  us  to  serve  it  ourselvea 

Q.  That  summons  was  given  you  to  serve?  A.  Yes,  rir;  mj 
husband  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  door,  and  he  got  the  janitor's 
son  to  serve  it  that  evening;  I  asked  the  explanation  of  the  man 
that  handed  me  the  summons,  and  he  said  the  court  officers  woe 
not  to  serve  summons,  and  we  had  to  serve  it  ourselves. 

Q.  Well?  A.  The  case  was  set  down  for  10  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning,  on  Tuesday,  and  we  got  there  quarter  of  10; 
I  had  the  witness  there  that  heard  it,  and  heard  the  woman 
threaten  me  that  afternoon;  and  the  case  was  not  called  np 
until  12  o'clock;  and  Judge  Feitner  got  through  all  the  other 
cases;  and  he  had  a  man  named  Coleman,  who  keeps  a  liqaor 
place  corner  of  Scammel  street  and  Cherry;  this  man  Coleman 
had  a  liquor  store  and  keeps  corner  of  Scammel  and  Cherrr 
streets,  and  he  holds  some  high  office  in  the  liquor  dealers' 
union;  he  was  there,  and  another  liquor  dealer,  who  keeps  a 
store  corner  of  Jackson  street;  named  Devlin. 

Q.  These  gentlemen  were  there  as  counsel?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
Tammany  Hall  politicians. 

Q.  Well,  where  did  these  notable  counsel  stand  in  court?  A. 
They  were  admitted  inside  the  railing. 

Q.  And  you  were  kept  outside?  A.  My  husband  was  not 
allowed  inside  at  all;  I  was  allowed  inside,  and  my  husband 
had  to  stand  outside  with  the  two  children;  the  woman  and 
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her  husband  and  the  greenhorn  were  allowed  inside;  but  my 
hHslmnd  and  the  children  had  to  stand  outside;  and  I  paid  the 
lawyer  |5  that  Silver  Dollar  Smith  recommended  us. 

Q,  Did  you  go  to  Silver  Dollar  Smith  for  a  lawyer?  A.  My 
husband  did  not  know  where  else  to  go,  and  he  supposed  any 
honest  man  would  recommend  a  lawyer,  and  he  went  to  Silver 
Dollar  Smith,  and  recommended  a  man  that  took  the  f  5  bill  in 
his  hand,  and  never  opened  his  mouth  in  court. 

Q.  That  was  the  legal  service?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  did  Judge  Feitner  do  with  the  case?  A.  When  I 
got  up  I  opened  the  bag  of  hair  that  had  been  jerked  out  of  my 
head  on  Saturday  night;  he  said,  "  I  don't  want  to  see  this  hair 
at  all ; "  he  says  to  Mrs.  Coleman,  "  Have  you  been  served  with 
a  summons;"  she  said,  "No,  sir;  I  have  not;  but  my  husband 
has  been ; "  he  said  to  her  husband,  "  What  have  you  to  say ; " 
he  said,  "  Quarter  to  7,  I  was  served  with  a  summons; "  and  he 
said  to  the  greenhorn,  "  What  have  you  to  say ; "  and  he  said, 
"  She  is  a  very  meddlesome  woman ;  and  he  always  called  me 
an  Irish  Mick; "  that  my  husband  never  said  a  word  to. 

Q.  What  did  the  judge  ask  you?  A.  Never  asked  a  word,  but 
dismissed  the  case  right  away. 

Q.  Wasn't  your  husband  asked  anything?  A.  He  was  not 
asked  Inside  the  rail. 

Q.  Where  did  the  liquor  dealer  stand?    A.  Inside  the  rail. 

Q.  Up  close  to  the  bench?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  three  de- 
fendants. I 

Q.  Where  did  yOu  stand?  A.  I  had  to  stand  right  at  the  enil 
of  the  seat;  with  the  witnesses;  down  on  the  floor. 

Q.  Are  you  perfectly  sure  that  no  question  was  asked  of  you 
by  the  judge?  A.  Only  when  I  produced  my  hair,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  what  I  did;  I  told  him  I  hadn't  any  chance  to 
do  anything,  with  the  two  babies  hanging  on  my  skirts,  and  I 
asked  the  lawyer  who  took  the  money  for  explanation,  and  he 
said  Judge  Feitner  said  I  was  drunk,  and  my  husband  was 
drunk;  and  that  was  why  the  case  was  dismissed. 

Q.  Drunk  at  the  time  of  the  trouble?    A.  No;  drunk  in  court 

Q.  Were  you  drunk?    A.  No,  sir;  T  was  not  outside  of  the 

real  estate  office  of  Meyer  & five  minutes;  and  I  could 

not  be  drunk. 

Q.  So  you  had  no  justice  at  all?    A.  No  justice  whatever. 
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Augustin  E.  Costello,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Four  East  One  Hundred  and 
Nineteenth  street 

Q.  I  have  in  my  hands  a  book  entitled,  "  Our  Police  Protect- 
ors," and  I  see  upon  the  title  page  the  name  "A.  E.  Costdlo," 
did  you  compile  this  book?    A.  I  compiled  it  and  published  it 

Q.  This  is  not  the  great  book  that  Superintendent  Byrnes  got 
flO  apiece  for  from  everybody  in  town?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  an  entirely  different  thing?  A.  An  entirely  diffe^ 
ent  publication.  )  \ 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  publish  this  book?  A  Aa 
you  will  see  there  in  the  preface  to  it,  some  time,  I  think  in  1885, 
I  was  connected  with  the  New  York  Herald  in  charge  of  the 
bureau  at  police  headquarters,  and  the  pension  fund  was  in  a 
very  low  condition  at  the  time;  and  I  conceived  a  scheme  of  get- 
ting up  the  publication  for  the  benefit  of  the  police  pension  fund; 
and  after  making  the  proposition,  some  time  afterward,  it  was 
favorably  received ;  I  was  to  receive  20  per  cent  of  the  proceeds. 

Q.  And  the  book  was  published  under  that  arrangement? 
A.  The  book  was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  board* 

Q.  I  see  upon  the  fly  leaf  a  certificate  by  S.  P.  Nichols,  treas- 
urer of  the  police  board,  stating  that  the  proceeds  of  the  book 
will  be  devoted  to  the  police  pension  fund?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  copy  of  the  original  certificate,  is  It  not?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  relations  with  the  police  department  were  very  cloee, 
were  they  not?  A.  Well,  as  close  as  could  be  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, j 

Q.  Close  enough  for  you  to  get  all  the  material  that  entered 
into  this  very  excellent  publication?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  work  was  fairly  successful,  wasn't  it?  A.  Wdl, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  hardly  with  the  business  part  of  the  book; 
books  were  sold  principally  by  the  police;  I  did  not  handle  any 
of  the  money  as  it  came  in;  the  money  was  given  to  the  treas- 
urer's clerk  or  bookkeeper,  Mr.  Gott,  and  I  was  only  giv^i  a 
certain  percentage  as  it  went  along. 

Q.  The  success  that  you  had  in  the  publication  of  this  book 
induced  you  to  take  up  a  work  in  another  department,  didnt  it, 
in  the  fire  department?    A.  Well,  I  can  hardly  call  that  a  mio- 
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cess;  it  would  have  been  a  success  if  I  had  not  been  thrown 
down.  ♦ 

Q.  You  were  thrown  down?    A.  Oh,  badly. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  on  this  book?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  On  "Our  Police  Protectors?"    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  that;  will  you  tell  us  about  that?  A.  You  know 
I  am  giving  this  evidence  very  reluctantly. 

Mr.  Moss. — I  want  to  say,  in  all  justice  to  you,  that  you  are 
not  on  the  witness-stand  through  any  desire  of  your  own,  that 
you  have  fought  against  it  very  hard,  and  that  you  are  here 
under  subpoena.  There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  an  in- 
former to  be  charged  against  you.  The  matters  which  I  propose 
to  inquire  about  are  matters  which  resulted  from  the  infliction 
of  great  wrongs  upon  you,  which  it  is  your  duty  and  our  duty 
to  get  stated  in  public. 

The  Witness. — I  am  quite  willing  to  co-operate  with  you  and 
the  Senators,  and  I  shall  answer  any  questions  you  wish  to  put 
to  me. 

Q.  Will  you  please  to  state  briefly  the  circumstances  which 
you  have  called  the  throwing  down,  as  merely  a  prelude  of  what 
I  am  coming  to?  A.  About  the  time  that  the  book  was  promis- 
ing to  be  a  success,  that  book  that  you  mentioned  of  Superin- 
tendent Byrnes,  was  in  embryo;  I  suppose  it  was  thought  I  was 
more  or  less  in  the  way  when  that  book  would  come  from  the 
hands  of  the  publishers;  the  publisher  of  the  work  was  Cassell 
&  Co.;  that  is,  "The  Great  Criminals  of  New  York;"  my  book 
was  the  pioneer  publication,  and  I  had  demonstrated  how  an  egg 
could  be  made  to  stand  upon  its  end. 

Q.  That  is,  by  making  a  success  of  this  book?  A.  Yea:  it  was 
thought  in  advance  of  the  getting  out  of  the  book  that  it  would 
be  a  failure;  and  they  went  to  several  large  publlshiug  houses 
to  get  their  estimate  about  it;  and  their  opinions,  and  ill  of  them 
discouraged  the  idea;  I  had  perhaps  a  little  more  energy  then 
than  I  possess  now,  and  I  made  the  suv^ce.ss  that  r  did  of  the 
book;  but  then,  when  the  commissioners  ba«l  got  all  they  could 
out  of  it  themselves,  they  simply  threw  it.  on  my  hands  and  had 
it  stated  in  the  press  that  they  hai  nothinj^  to  do  with  it 
ofTicially.  i 

Q.  And  withdrew  their  official  support?    A.  Yes;  and  w 
their  official  support  I  didn't  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  And  that  is  about  the  time  the  other  great  book, 
OriinliialSy''  was  to  come  out?    A.  Yes,  sir\  1  do\i^\.^«iVi 
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this  in  any  unkindness  at  all  to  Superintendent  Byrnes,  because 
I  always  knew  everything  kind  of  Superintendent  Byrnes,  and 
knew  nothing  wrong. 

Q.  About  this  time  you  began  to  get  ready  to  publish  the 
work  about  the  fire  department,  didn't  you?    A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  this  struggling  condition  about  the  police 
book?  A.  I  thought  I  would  be  treated  a  little  better  by  the  fire 
department.  ' 

Q.  And  you  got  from  the  trustees  of  the  relief  fund  and  fire 
department  a  certain  letter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  a  copy  of  the  letter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  read  it.  "  Headquarters  Fire  Department,  City  of 
New  York,  155  and  157  Mercer  street  New  York,  December 
16,  1884.  Henry  D.  Purroy,  Richard  Croker,  Ernst  Smith,  CJoin- 
missioners:  This  is  to  certify  that  the  trustees  of  the  relief  fund 
fire  department  city  of  New  York  have  consented  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  history  of  the  department,  by  Augustine  C.  Cotftella  in 
consideration  of  his  agreeing  to  pay  into  the  said  relief  fund  a 
certain  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  history,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  Mr.  Costello  has  been  given  access  of  the 
records  of  this  department  Henry  D.  Purroy,  Richard  Croker, 
Edward  Smith,  trustees  of  the  relief  fund."  What  was  the  object 
of  giving  you  that  letter?  A.  Well,  that  I  might  use  it  in  trying 
to  get  some  ads.  ; 

Q.  To  get  some  advertisements?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to  pay  a  i)ortion 
of  the  preliminary  labor  on  the  book. 

Q.  You  were  to  have  this  official  indorsement  so  your  woi*  in 
preparing  the  fire  department  book  would  be  made  easy,  to  grt 
the  enterprise  started?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  employed  a  staff  of  men  to  go  about  to  aid  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  them  copies  of  this  letter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I'opies  of  this  letter  were  attached  to  the  prospective  book? 
A.  That  is  right  ; 

Q.  So  that  when  they  went  about  with  the  books  soHdting 
advertisements  the  book  did  contain  a  copy  of  the  letter  by 
Messrs.  Purroy,  Croker  and  Smith?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  doini?  that  work,  you  went  to  some  considerable  expend, 
did  you  not?  A.  T  think  the  entire  edition  of  2,500  books  oort 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $19,000;  at  that  time  there  were  no  littt- 
tones:  the  illustrations  bad  to  be  done  in  wood  cut|  and  tiief^    i 
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were  perhaps  900  of  those  illustrations  in  the  book,  and  1,100 
pages.  I 

Q.  And  you  went  to  that  expense;  the  portion  you  incurred 
personally  upon  the  strength  of  the  letter^  did  you  not?  A« 
Entirely.  j  j 

Q.  Upon  the  strength  of  that  official  indorsement?  A.  Abso- 
lutely so.  I 

Q.  And  after  you  had  gone  to  that  expense  there  came  over  the 
minds  of  Messrs.  Purroy  and  Croker  and  Smith  somewhat  of  a 
change  didn't  there?    A.  Yes;  a  very  marked  change. 

Q.  The  book  was  then  fairly  a  success;  it  could  be  taken  up 
and  published  by  anybody,  couldn't  it?  A.  Well,  I  had  gone  so 
far  in  it  it  would  be  ruin  to  go  back,  aAd  bankruptcy  to  go 
ahead;  it  was  like  Mohammed's  coffin. 

Q.  And  you  resolved  to  go  ahead,  didn't  you?  A.  I  had  to  go 
ahead. 

Q.  Even  though  these  people  went  back  partially,  at  least, 
upon  their  written  indorsement?  A.  Well,  I  did  not  know  what 
they  wanted. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  anyhow?  A.  I  suppose  they  thought 
I  was  making  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
report  more  than  once  at  headquarters,  or  do  something;  I  hayfl 
no  other  means  of  ascertaining  what 

Q.  After  resolving  to  prosecute  this  work  and  go  ahead  with 
ft  what  species  of  direct  annoyance  were  you  and  your  men 
subjected  to?  A.  Well,  my  men  were  arrested  under  one  iMPe- 
tense  and  another;  but  they  were  never  held  more  than  over 
night;  they  were  always  arrested  in  the  evening;  and  finally 
I  had  them  telephone  up  to  Colonel  Justin  at  the  fire  head- 
quarters and  ask  what  the  meaning  was  and  asked  what  my  men 
liad  done  wrong. 

Q.  How  many  times  were  your  men  arrested?  A.  Half  a 
dozen  times,  at  various  times. 

Q.  And  nobody  would  prosecute  them?  A.  Nobody  would 
prosecute  them. 

Q.  That  threw  great  delay  on  your  work?  A.  Yes;  it,  more 
or  lesS)  killed  it 

Q.  What  were  your  men  doing  when  arrested?  A.  Nothing 
but  soliciting  advertisements. 

Q.  While  soliciting  advertisements  they  were  arrested?  A. 
Tes,  and  subscribers;  of  course  the  press  had  to  bring  it  up, 

n  see  ?  . 
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from  time  to  time,  and  say  that  the  work  was  not  an  official 
publication  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  here  and 
there  about  it. 

Q.  Having  sunk  all  that  money  into  the  work,  and  having  that 
sort  of  annoyance  practiced  on  you  by  somebody  in  authority 
did  you  conclude  to  get  a  different  sort  of  credental?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  concluded  that  my  only  salvation  was  to  cut  loose 
entirely  from  the  paid  fire  department,  and  I  went  to  tiie 
volunteer  fire  department  and  I  told  them  my  grievance,  and 
I  made  a  business  connection  with  them. 

Q.  So  you  undertook  then  to  publish  a  book  under  the  auspices 
of  the  volunteer  association?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  you  had  intended  to  publish  under  the  paid  fire 
department?    A.  Yes,'  sir. 

Q.  Upon  their  certificate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  publication  was  to  come  out  in  1887,  wasn't  it?  A. 
Y^es,  sir,  thereabouts;  it  was  a  very  large  publication  and  I  had 
a  great  deal  of  labor  to  ransack  all  the  libraries  and  sources 
of  information,  private  and  public. 

Q.  Then  when  you  undertook  to  canvass  for  the  work  under 
the  new  auspices  you  were  annoyed,  weren't  you?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  about  the  turning  point;  I  found  it  difficult  to  call 
in  the  certificates  of  the  fire  department  from  the  men  that  held 
them. 

Q.  Some  of  your  men  wanted  to  hold  on  to  the  original 
certificate  of  the  fire  department?  A.  Y"es;  and  I  had  no  mode 
of  redress,  because  I  knew  at  fire  headquarters  they  would  not 
do  an>i:hing  for  me  to  get  those  certificates  back;  but  by  degrees 
I  managed  to  get  the  greater  part  of  the  certificates  back; 
there  were  still  one  or  two  out;  and  I  learned  that  two  of  my 
men  were  arrested  down  in  the  First  precinct. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  First  precinct  at  that  time? 
A.  Captain  McLaughlin;  that  was  on  the  7th  of  November,  1888. 

Q.  These  two  men  were  arrested  in  the  First  precinct  and  you 
were  informed  of  their  arrest,  weren't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y"ou  went  to  the  station  house?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  found  Captain   McLaughlin  there?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  And  the  book  they  had  been  soliciting  with  was  present 
in  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  book  that  you  had  tried  to  call  in  wasn't  it 
A.  Yes;  these  were  two  of  the  men  I  had  endeavored  to  get  fSt 
certificates  from  issued  by  the  paid  fire  department. 
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Q.  Those  were  the  two  men  that  declined?  A.  They  told  me 
they  lost  it,  and  I  knew  they  were  using  both  certificates ;  I  was 
still  entitled  to  use  both  certificates. 

Q  You  was  entitled  to  use  the  certificates?  A.  Yes;  but  as 
a  matter  of  honor,  I  preferred  not  to  use  it 

Q.  And  you  endeavored  to  substitute  so  far  as  you  could  the 
certificate  of  the  volunteer  department;  removing  the  other 
from  the  books?    A.  Yes,  sir;  so  there  would  be  no  cause  at  all. 

Q.  Now  you  became  possessed  in  the  station-house  of  the 
certificates  that  were  attached  to  that  book;  didn't  you?  A.  I 
learned  that  a  Captain  Murray,  captain  of  the  fire  department 
in  that  neighborhood,  had  seen  those  men  go  into  some  office 
down  there  and  learn  that  they  were  trying  to  get  subscribers 
for  this  work,  and  he  telephoned  up  to  fire  headquarters  to 
ascertain  if  they  were  officially  connected  with  the  department, 
and  the  usual  response  came,  ^'No;''  and  acting  on  that  he 
had  the  two  men  arrested. 

Q.  But  you  became  possessed  of  the  letter  while  you  were  in 
the  station-house?  A.  t  was  curious  to  know  upon  what 
ground  these  men  were  arrested,  and  I  wanted  to  bail  them  out 
if  possible;  I  saw  Captain  McLaughlin,  whom  I  knew  very  well, 
and  he  is  at  present  inspector;  and  he  showed  me  what  they 
possessed;  I  said,  "  You  know,  captain,  everything  is  right  about 
those  men,  and  it  is  a  great  outrage  to  lock  them  up ;  and  these 
are  official  credentials  and  you  must  know;"  he  says,  "I  know 
they  are,  but  I  can  not  do  anything  with  the  men;  the  charge 
has  been  made  against  them : "  I  said,  "  Let  me  see  those  two 
documents; "  so,  I  took  the  official  document  of  the  paid  fire  de- 
partment and  said, '^  I  will  possess  myself  of  those;"  because  I 
did  not  want  it  to  be  handed  back  to  the  men  in  the  morning;  I 
had  been  trying  to  get  it  for  a  month  or  two;  and  I  took  that  and 
in  the  presence  of  Captain  McLaughlin,  I  simply  closed  that  up 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  said,  "They  won't  have  this 
any  more;"  and  left  the  station-house;  and  then  I  thought  I 
would  try  my  best  to  get  them  out  over  night,  and  T  went  up  to 
police  headquarters:  first,  I  went  and  had  supper. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  at  police  headquarters?  A.  T  went  to 
see  Mr.  George  B-  TIaylor  of  the  Timesi,  to  see  if  he  could  not  use 
some  influence  to  get  bondsmen  to  get  them  out;  I  went  over 
to  the  bureau  at  police  headquarters,  and  not  finding  him  there 
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I  waited  a  considerable  time,  and  finally  went  over  to  poUce 
headquarters,  and  like  a  spider  and  the  fty,  I  walked  right  into 
Inspector  Williams'  arms;  I  had  been  around  police  head- 
quarters for  quite  a  time. 

Q.  You  had.  just  before  that,  written  up  the  Tenderloin  pre- 
cinct under  Captain  Williams?    A.  Very  much  bo. 

Q,  You  had  given  Captain  Williams  a  very  hard  scoring? 
A.  I  was  the  author  of  the  word  "Tenderloin;"  that  has  often 
been  disputed;  I  did  not  originate  it;  but  it  was  I  that  first  pub- 
lished it  in  the  World.  ^^,      i 

Q.  Captain  Williams  loved  you  exceedingly?  A.  No,  sir;  he 
never  loved  me;  but  he  clubbed  me  once  before  in  the  Madifloo 
Square  Garden. 

Q.  Let  us  digress  a  moment  and  hear  about  that?  A.  There 
was  there  a  walking  match  or  boxing  match,  and  there  was  a 
large  crowd  of  people  trying  to  get  in,  and  I  was  a  little  late; 
but  there  on  official  duties;  and  Williams  was  in  one  oi  his 
hectoring  and  bullying  moods,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  he 
caught  me  by  the  throat  and  threw  me  against  the  wall,  nnd 
gave  me  a  jab  of  the  club. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?  A.  I  think  Johnson  Hennesy  of 
the  Times  can  locate  it;  you  can  call  him  as  witness;  he  is 
well  ku'Dwn  in  town. 

Q.  We  will  come  back  to  the  interview  with  Williams  at  police 
headquarters;  tell  us  about  that?  A.  Well,  he  says,  "Costeilo, 
I  want  you;"  I  said,  "All  right,  captain,  what  is  the  matter?" 
He  said,  "  Come  into  my  office."  His  manner  was  very  domineer- 
ing as  it  usually  is,  and  I  went  in. 

Q.  Yes;  when  he  has  the  power  it  is?  A.  He  said,  "I  under 
stand  you  have  been  doing  something  dirty  down  town."  I  sakl 
**  That  fs  news  to  me;  what  is  it?  "  He  said,  *'  You  have  stolen 
a  document  out  of  Captain  McLaughlin's  office."  1  said,  "I have 
stolen  no  document;  the  document  belonged  to  me  and  I  took  it 
for  protection ;  the  document  will  be  produced  in  court  in  the 
tnorning."  He  said,  "  Have  you  got  it  with  you?  "  I  said,  "So; 
my  bookkeeper,  Mr.  Stanley,  has  it;"  and  at  that  time  it  was  in 
my  safe  in  Fourteenth  street;  Mr.  Stanley  was  with  me  at  the 
time;  I  said,  "  Stanley,  you  had  better  take  care  of  this  and  pot 
it  in  the  safe.'*  And  then  T  parted  with  Mr.  Stanley,  and  I  toM 
him  I  would  be  around  headquarters  for  some  time. 
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'  Q.  Oontinae  your  interview  with  Williams?  A.  I  told  him 
the  circumstances;  I  said^  ''  Captain^  I  did  not  do  anything 
wrong;  how  have  I  violated  the  code? '' 

ij.  You  did  not  destroy  any  testimony?  A.  No;  I  did  not; 
I  had  it,  and  the  documents  were  returned  a  month  after  that 
to  the  fire  headquarters;  it  was  ready  to  be  produced;  I  never 
destroyed  any  document;  that  is  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Can  you  locate  the  date  of  the  occurrence?  A.  I  had  given 
you  the  date;  that  was  the  7th  of  November,  1888. 

Q.  That  is,  he  was  then  Inspector  Williams,  was  he?  A.  Yes; 
he  kept  me  in  his  office  from  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  mid- 
night 

Q.  Under  arrest?  A.  I  asked  him  if  I  was  aiTested,  but  he 
said,  "  No;  but  you  must  stay  here."  Well,  I  was  aiTested;  very 
funny  work  was  going  on  in  the  meantime. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  It  led  up  to  a  serious 
sequel.  ( 

Q.  You  mean  there  were  preparations  going  on?  A.  Prepar- 
ing for  me;  I  was  suspicious;  little  bit  alarmed,  although  I 
tiied  to  conceal  what  I  felt;  he  was  telephoning  here  and  there, 
and  some  of  his  detectives  were  coming  in  and  whispering;  and 
I  asked  him,  *'  Captain  Williams,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this."  I  said,  "  This  is  very  unusual;  I  know  too  much  about  the 
proceedings  that  take  place  when  a  man  is  arrested  here;  I  ought 
to  have  my  freedom  or  be  locked  up; "  he  said,  "  You  will  know 
time  enough.  Keep  still."  At  midnight  two  detectives  came 
in  and  whispered  to  Williams,  and  he  said,  ^'  All  right,  Gostello, 
you  go  with  these  men,  you  are  under  arrest  now."  By  this  time 
my  bookkeeper  had  come  back  —  Mr.  Stanley;  and  I  told  him, 
I  said,  "  Stanley,  you  had  better  stay  as  near  me  as  you  can;  1 
feel  that  there  is  going  to  be  something  happen;  I  want  you  to 
be  an  eyewitness  of  it"  And  I  learned  in  going  down  on  the 
elevated  train,  I  thought  whether  it  would  be  possibly  to  find 
Judge  Duffy;  he  lived  down  at  the  Stevens  House,  I  think  on 
Broadway,  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a  poor  man  out  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  do  it;  my  thoughts  were  running  as  much  on 
them  as  myself;  when  we  came  to  the  last  station,  and  got  off 
the  elevated  train,  the  detective  said  to  Stanley,  "  You  get  away: 
we  don't  want  you  at  all."  I  said,  "  Stanley,  if  you  have  got  to 
go  J) way,  ?o  and  see  Judcre  Duffy;  I  may  want  his  services  as 
well  as  these  men/'    Stanlev  left  me  there. 
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Q.  They  were  careful  to  get  Stanley  out  of  the  way?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was  raining,  and  I  had  an  umbrella  with  me;  it  was 
a  pretty  dark  night  when  I  got  off  the  steps  of  the  elevated  sta- 
tion down  town;  it  was  coming  on  1  o'clock  in  the  morning;  I 
raised  the  umbrella,  and  the  door  of  the  station-house  was  wide 
open  and  a  stream  of  light  coming  out  on  the  sidewalk  and 
on  the  stoop;  and  when  I  w^as  about  placing  my  foot  on  the 
stoop  like  that  (indicating)  I  saw  two  men  come  out  of  the 
shadow;  the  bright  light  cast  a  shadow  and  in  the  shadow  I 
saw  a  hand  raised;  fearing  I  would  get  the  blow,  perhaps,  in 
th-e  nose  or  eye,  I  partially  threw  my  head  back  a  little  bit 
and  I  got  the  blow  on  this  strong  cheek-bone  of  mine,  and 
I  was  knocked  down  and  severely  injured. 

Q.  You  were  then  in  charge  of  two  detectives?     A.  I  was,  «r. 

Q.  And  on  the  steps  of  the  station-house?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
rolled  in  the  gutter;  I  saw  this  man  who  struck  me,  who  wore 
very  heavy  shoes  at  the  time,  try  to  kick  me  in   the  face; 
but  I  managed,  by  keeping  my  umbrella  in  front  of  my  face,  to 
ward  off  the  kicks  that  were  intended  for  me,  but  the  om- 
brella  was  very  badly  damaged;  I  did  not  mind  so  much  abont 
that;  I  got  up,  and  this  man  went  for  me  again;  and  I  said. 
"Now,  hold  on;  I  am  a  prisoner  here;  this  is  a  cowardly  act 
on  your  part;  if  I  have  done  anything  to  offend  the  laws  of  the 
State  there  is  another  way  of  punishing  me;  this  is  not  right; ^ 
you  could  hardly  recognize  me  as  a  human  being  at  this  time; 
I  was  covered  with  blood  and  mud  and  dirt  and  had  rolled 
over  and  over  again  in  trying  to  escape  the  kicks  that  were 
rained  at  me;  I  hurried  myself  as  fast  as  I  could  into  the 
station-house,  thinking  that  would  protect  me;  all  this  time! 
was  being  assaulted,  the  two  detectives  stood  over  me. 

Q.  What  were  their  names?  A.  I  can  not  recall  it  just  now, 
but  I  can  get  their  names  later  on ;  two  w^ardmen  of  that  pre- 
cinct; there  was  a  second  man  with  the  man  who  assanltpd 
me;  that  man,  I  may  tell  you,  was  Captain  McLaughlin. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean;  on  the  sidewalk?  A.  On  the  ride- 
walk;  the  man  with  him,  standing  right  off  the  curbstone  on 
the  street;  and  when  I  got  into  the  station-house,  I  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  wash  the  blood  off  myself,  and  I  was  feeling 
more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a  human  being. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  he  did?  A.  McLaughlin  put  himself  in  all 
sorts  of  attitudes  and  tried  to  strike  me,  and  I  dodged  the  Wofwi^ 
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Q.  Was  that  in  the  general  room  of  the  station-house?  A. 
Yes;  Captain  Murray,  of  the  fire  department,  was  present  at 
the  time;  he  made  the  complaint  against  the  two  men. 

Q.  You  were  a  prisoner  and  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
station-house  floor  while  McLaughlin  was  raining  blows  at  you? 
A.  Yes;  **Now,"  I  said  to  him,  "McLaughlin,  look  here;  £ 
never  felt  myself  placed  ini  the  position  that  I  do  to-night;  no 
man  has  ever  done  to  me  what  you  did  to-night,  and  I  advise 
yoQ  to  let  up;  standing  here,  if  I  am  assaulted  again,  you  or  I 
wiU  have  to  die;  one  man  or  two  will  be  taken  out  of  this 
station-house  dead;  and  so,  stop;"  at  this  time  I  had  my  fighting 
blood  up  and  had  recovered  from  the  collapse  I  was  thrown 
into;  I  said,  "  You  may  think  me  not  protected  here;  but  I 
have  a  good  strooig  arm,  and  if  you  assault  me  again,  as  sure 
as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  I  will  never  take  my  hands  from 
your  throat  until  you  kill  me  or  I  kill  you;"  he  kept  on 
Mastering,  but  never  struck  me  again. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  punishment?  A.  He  had 
brass-knuckled  me. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  he  had  brass  knuckles  on?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
you  can  call  on  Doctor  Jenkins,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Ci*oker, 
who  saw  the  marks,  and  he  can  verify  it;  this  is  well  substan- 
tiated, and  it  is  no  ghost  story. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  know  all  these  men  now?  A.  Well,  yes;  that  don't 
end  the  brutality;  that  was  only  the  beginning  of  it 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Is  there  anything  worse  than  that;  I  never  got  the  full 
details  of  this  story  before?  A.  I  never  told  you,  because 
I  felt  so  humiliated  and  disgraced  myself,  going  home  to  my 
family  in  that  condition,  and  the  following  morning  brought 
:o  the  court,  and  nobody  could  undefctand  but  my  counsel  what 
lappened  to  me.  f 

Q.  You  say  he  desisted  at  that  moment?  A.  He  desisted  at 
liat  moment  when  I  said  he  or  I  would  have  to  die  if  he  did  not 
rtop;  I  was  then  allowed  to  go  into  his  private  room  and  wash 
jome  of  the  mod  and  <:utter  off  my  face  and  hands;  I  could  not 
vash  the  blood  off.  because  that  was  coming  down  in  torrents; 
ind  when  T  was  going  downstair  somebody  there  kicked  me  or 
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punched  me  severely  in  the  back,  and  I  feel  the  effects  erf  it 
yet  at  times,  and  I  suppose  I  always  wilL 

Q.  Then  I  was  thrown  into  a  cell  bleeding,  and  by  this  time  a 
second  collapse  had  come  oyer  me.  and  I  must  have  fainted  in 

thie   cell.  ':  » 

Q.  Did  McLaughlin  go  into  the  cell?  A.  No;  he  came  down 
after  me;  after  I  was  locked  up,  and  made  it  clear  he  storied 
in  the  fact  that  I  was  in  that  condition;  so,  fearing  that  some- 
body would  open  the  cell-door,  during  the  night,  when  I  woaM 
be  in  a  faint,  because  I  felt  very  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood,  I 
took  out  my  notebook  and  wrote  in  it,  ''If  I  am  fonnd  dead 
here  to-morrow,  I  want  it  known  I  am  murdered  by  Captain 
McLaughlin  and  his  crowd ; "  I  hid  that  in  my~  stocking;  that 
piece  of  bloody  paper;  I  kept  it  for  a  long  time,  and  I  tried  to 
find  it  to-day  but  could  not  put  my  hands  on  it,  and  am  very 
sorry   I  cian  not  put  mylSands  on  it 

Q.  Were  you  persecuted  any  more  that  night?  A.  I  was 
persecuted  in  a  way  that  they  would  not  give  me  any  water. 

Q.  Did  you  call  for  water?  A.  Yes;  and  it  wsb  denied  me; 
everything  was  denied  me;  from  loss  of  blood  and  all  that  I 
became  unconscious;  and  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  wben 
I  could  get  a  little  rest,  I  was  routed  out  from  my  bed  and  told 
to  get  ready;  then  I  asked  the  privilege  of  getting  something  to 
brush  off  my  clothes  and  my  shoes,  and,  after  paying  a  little  fo^ 
it,  I  did  get  it ;  and  I  was  taken  out  by  these  two  same  mefl  tiiat 
had  arrested  me ;  now,  before  I  proceed  any  further,  will  yon  let 
me  go  back  a  little? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  All  the  five  hours  I  was  kept  a  prisoner  at  police 
headquarters  with  Inspector  Williams  standing  over  me,  I 
might  say  with  drawn  baton,  two  detectives  were  up  at  my 
house,  which  shows  this  was  a  put-up  job  and  conspiracy  to 
degrade  me;  from  quarter  after  7  or  half-past  7,  from  the 
time  this  happened,  two  detectives  were  up  at  mj 
house  bullying  my  wife  and  scaring  her  to  death, 
and  all  this  time  they  knew  I  was  down  in  the  handset 
Inspector  Williams;  Inspector  Williams  told  me  this  wift 
great  glee  ss  I  was  about  to  be  taken  away;  I  said,  "  You  moit 
have  no  heart;"  T  said,  "I  don't  mind  the  persecution  I  tare 
been  subjected  to,  but  I  don't  wish  to  have  that  inflicted  on  my 
wife  and  children;  they  will  go  crazy;  I  beg  you  to  telephone  to 
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the  station-house  and  have  those  brutes  taken  out  of  my  house;" 
and  he  did,  but  they  were  there  up  to  midnight;  and  all  these 
five  hours  in  my  house  bullying  my  wife  and  sending  my  children 
into  hysterics. 

Q.  You  went  to  court  the  next  morning,  did  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  begged  then  of  the  men  that  they  would  allow  me  to  buy 
a  pair  of  glasses  more  or  less  to  conceal  my  lacerated  face;  I 
was  in  a  terrible  state;  they  refused  until  I  got  very  near  the 
place;  and  I  said,  '^  I  will  make  trouble  for  somebody  if  I  go  in 
this  condition,  and  they  let  me  buy  a  large  pair  of  blue  goggles ; 
and  I  sent  for  Counselor  Charles  T.  Duffy,  who  is  at  present 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Long  Island  City;  and  I  told  him  what 
happened  to  me;  and  he  said,  ^'  These  people  are  too  much  for 
me;  I  will  go  and  get  somebody  to  assist  you;  what  do  you 
think  of  Mr.  Hummel;"  I  said,  **  Do  what  you  like  about  it;  have 
Mr.  Hummel ;"  I  paid  him  a  retainer  fee,  and  he  said,  ^^  These 
are  infernal  brutes,  and  we  ought  to  break  them ;"  I  said,  ^^  I  am 
prepared  to  do  what  you  tell  me;"  when  the  case  was  brought 
up  it  was  laughed  out  of  court;  there  was  no  case  for  me  or  my 
men;  they  first  had  me  to  get  bondsmen  before  the  thing  was 
tried,  but  there  was  no  case  tried;  there  was  no  case  to  try; 
Hommel  said,  ^^  What  have  you  against  this  man;  he  has  not  de- 
stroyed any  documents;  we  have  been  here  in  court  to  hand 
them  up  to' you;  his  men  have  done  nothing;"  so  they  called  off 
the  dogs  of  war,  and  let  me  go  home  to  a  sick  bed  of  five  days, 
and  call  in  a  physician  to  fix  me  up  and  stitch  me  up;  all  this 
time  the  newspapers  were  pitching  into  me,  and  some  of  my 
friends  in  the  press  concluded  that  I  had  done  something  crimi- 
nal to  indict  me. 

Q.  Of  course,  they  got  all  their  information  from  Williams? 
A.  Yes;  but  I  can  assure  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  and  tbe 
gentlemen  present  that  I  did  nothing  at  all  to  make  me  ashamed. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Captain  McLaughlin  was  on  trial 
for  tolerating  a  gambling-house  in  his  precinct?  A.  In  Ann 
street.    [ 

Q.  In  Ann  street?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  Mr.  Whitney  and  I  wanted  you  as 
a  witness?  A.  I  remember  Mr.  Whitney  did;  you  were  asso- 
dated  with  him  as  counsel  in  that  case. 

Q.  Did  Captain  McLaughlin  come  to  you  in  reference  to  that 
matter?    A.  He  did  not;  na 
LL  667 
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Q.  He  did  not?  A.  No;  I  knew  nothing  about  the  gambling- 
house;  Mr.  Whitney,  in  ways  best. known  to  himself,  of  ooune, 
he  is  dead  now — he  must  have  heard  of  this  trouble  with  Mc- 
Laughlin ;  and  I  suppose  he  inferred  from  that  that  I  would  be 
too  glad  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  say  something  that 
might  injure  Captain  McLaughlin;  I  was  not  going  to  allow  Mr. 
Whitney  to  use  me  as  a  bludgeon  to  strike  McLaughlin. 

Q.  You  backed  out?  A.  I  had  nothing  to  back  out  from;  I 
never  was  in  a  gambling-house  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  McLaughlin  think  you  were  going  to  testify,  and 
asked  you  not  to  testify?  A.  No;  a  subpoena  was  served  on 
me  at  12  o'clock,  and  I  was  taken  right  down. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  this  affair  of  your  book?  A  It 
ruined  me  and  my  book;  I  lost  everything. 

Q.  You  were  absolutely  ruined?  A.  Yes;  I  could  not  get  men 
to  canvass;  I  had  the  whole  edition,  nearly  2,500  books,  upon 
my  hands;  I  had  a  bindery  uptown  and  had  to  go  out  of  that; 
there  are  1,100  of  those  sheets  up  now  in  a  bindery  at  No.  711 
Broadwav. 

Q.  When  you  failed  to  crush  your  men  they  crushed  you?  A 
They  crushed  me  too. 

Q.  That  was  the  end  of  your  enterprise?  A.  That  was  the 
f ud  of  my  enterprise,  and  nearly  the  end  of  myself,  too. 

Bv   Senator  (>'Connor: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  any  legal  proceedings  against  the«J 
men?  A.  I  never  did,  sir;  no  use  to  go  to  law  with  the  devil, 
and  court  and  hell. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  have  felt,  to  a  lart?e  extent,  humiliated  in  this  thing? 
A.  I  have  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  Yon  have  discussed  it  with  intimate  friends,  but  nobody 
else?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  had  ^2:reat  repugnance  to  having  this  matter 
brought  np?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  fought  against  it;  Mr.  Goff 
knew  of  this  case  before  this  Lexow  committee  came  into 
existence. 

Q.  I  remember  Mr.  Goff  speaking  to  me  about  it  three  or  four 
year?  ago,  and  s]»eakincr  about  your  unwillingness  to  have  it 
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made  a  public  matter?  A.  Mr.  Goff  I  relied  on  as  a  friend;  1 
know  you  would  not  ask  me  to  take  this  position  unless  you 
knew  it  was  a  public  good. 

Q.  I  told  you  yesterday  it  was  a  duty  to  the  public  to  yield 
to  the  subpoena  that  has  been  served  upon  you  and  tell  the 
story?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  told  you  you  owed  it  to  yourself  as  a  private  man?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  the  answer  he  made  to  Senator  O'Con- 
nor when  Senator  O'Connor  asked  him  if  he  ever  took  legal 
proceedings  against  these  people  on  these  people;  I  would  like 
you  to  answer?  A.  I  said  fliere  was  no  use  to  go  to  law  with  the 
devil  and  court  and  hell. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  citizen  can  not  get  justice  in  the 
courts  of  New  York  city?  A.  I  mean  to  say  they  would  swear 
I  was  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  swear  worse  and  worse. 

Q.  The  police  would?  A.  They  would  swear  anything  against 
you.  ( 

Q.  The  police  would  make  a  combination  for  themselves? 
A.  Yes;  they  would  have  to  do  it.  , 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  this  has  come  to  light?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
Dr.  Jenkins  is  here;  I  wish  he  would  be  called. 

Mr.  Moss. — Here  is  Dr.  Jenkins.  Can  we  trouble  you  a 
moment,  doctor? 

Mr.  Costello. — I  am  not  quite  through  yet 

William  T.  Jenkins,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss:  j 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Costello,  are  you?  A.  I  have 
known  him  for  a  number  of  years;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  his  testimony  about  the  injuries  that  were 
inflicted  upon  him?  A.  I  could  not  hear  him,  sir;  I  was  sitting 
0T€r  lome  distance  away  and  could  not  hear  his  testimony. 

I  remember  attending  upon  Mr.  Costello?    A.  Yes, 
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Q.  After  he  had  received  some  injuries  to  his  face  in  the  year 
1888;  wasn't  it,  Costello? 

Mr.  Costello. — Yes. 

Q.   The   date,   please? 

Mr.  Costello. — It  was — let  me  see — it  was  November  7,  188Sl 

Q.  Now,  doctor,  all  we  want  to  ask  you  is  to  describe  the 
injuries  to  Mr.  Costello's  face  which  you  treated?  A.  I  do  not 
remember  the  date;  I  remember  that  I  called  at  Mr.  Costello's 
house  at  his  request  and  found  him  suffering  from  a  contuaon 
and  an  abrasion  of  the  cheek. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  it?  A.  And  he  was  suffering  some  from 
depression. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Was  he  pretty  badly  bunged  up?  A.  He  simply  had  a  con- 
tusion of  the  face. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Was  the  skin  broken?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  to-day  what 
they  were  produced  by;  I  was  unable  to  determine  what  thev 
were  produced  by,  but  from  your  statement  I  believe  they  were 
produced  — 

Q.  Produced  by  brass  knuckles?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ci.  Of  course  you  were  called  upon  very  suddenly  and  without 
opportunity  to  refer  to  your  memorandum?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
came  in  simply  with  a  gentleman,  just  called,  and  sitting  down, 
and  did  not  expect  to  be  called. 

Q.  Of  course,  we  had  to  call  such  distinguished  company;  it 
often  happens  our  friends  have  come  in  to  see  us  and  have  helped 
to  entertain  us;  I  think  there  is  nothing  else  to  detain  us. 

The  Chairman. — We  will  have  to  take  an  adjournment  as  we 
all  have  an  engagment  to  take  the  train. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Will  you  give  instructions  to  the  witnesses? 

The  Chairman. —  All  witnesses  who  have  been  subpoenaed 
to  attend  here  to-day  will  be  promptly  here  to-morrow  mominc. 
at  half-past  10;  to  which  time  the  committee  stands  adjonmed. 
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Proceedings  of  the  sixty-second  session  of  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  department,  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Superior  Court-room,  Part  I,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  Thursday,  December  6,  1894,  at  10 :30 
a.  m. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  Edmund 
O'Connor,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  and  Jacob  A.  Cantor.  John  W. 
Goff  and  Frank  Moss,  of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  expected  a  witness  this  morning,  Mr.  Costello, 
to  finish  up  matters  of  importance  which  we  did  not  conclude 
yesterday.    He  not  being  here,  we  will  call  Mr.  Sanger. 

Frank  W.  Sanger,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?  A.  I  am  a  theatrical  manager, 
and  present  manager  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  manager  of  the  Madison 
Square  Garden?  A  It  is  a  year  and  three  months,  a  year  ago 
last  September. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  manager  of  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den how  many  exhibitions  of  boxing  have  taken  place,  or  sup- 
posed prize-fights?    A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  five. 

Q.  Could  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  contestants,  the  parti- 
cular contestants,  so  that  we  could  identify  them?  A.  In  Janu- 
ary there  was  an  exhibition  given  by  Mr.  Corbett,  after  his  con- 
test with  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  south;  in  February,  there  was  a 
benefit  for  the  World's  fund,  some  charity  of  the  World  under 
the  managment  of  a  Mr.  Hackett. 

Q.  For  sick  children?  A.  Yes;  sick  children,  I  think;  in 
March,  there  was  the  Amateur  Atheletic  Union  gave  some  ex- 
hibitions, some  two  or  three  nights;  I  think  three. 

Q.  Well,  were  there  any  proposed  matches  between  well- 
known  boxers  that  fell  through?  A.  I  was  —  a  date  was  held 
for  a  reception  or  contest  with  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  being  the  winner  of  the  fight  with  Mr.  Corbett  by  Mr. — 
a  gentleman  of  the  "  Times "  the  sporting  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  —  Mr.  Kennedy.  ' 

Q»  Do  you  know  Mr.  Brady?  A.  Mr.  William  Brady,  the 
naiiager? 

V—     A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  is  he  manager  of?  A.  At  present  he  is  manager  of 
a  number  of  athletic  combinations,  I  think  Mr.  Corbett  and  tbe 
Cotton  King,  and  I  think  Old  Glory — ^a  few  melodramas. 

Q.  In  making  arrangements  for  these  boxing  ezhibitionB  or 
receptions,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  yon  have  to  do  with 
the  financial  matters?  A.  Only  as  to  making  terms,  not  to  tlie 
handling  of  the  money  at  all. 

Q.  As  to  making  of  the  terms  for  the  lessees  for  tiie  time 
being?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  before  any  of  the  exhibitions  have  taken  place,  or 
boxing  contests  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Garden  since  joa 
have  been  manager,  have  you  had  any  knowledge  in  making 
terms  with  the  lessees  of  moneys  having  been  paid  to  the  police 
on  account  of  the  boxing  exhibitions?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  persons  who  conducted  these  entertain- 
ments ever  spoken  to  you  about  having  to  pay  out  of  their 
proceeds  money  to  the  police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  spoke  to  you?  A.  Mr.  Brady  spoke  to  me  od  the 
floor  of  the  arena  on  the  night  of  the  Corbett  contest;  he  came 
to  me  and  said  he  would  like  to  draw  f 250  from  the  box-office 
in  order  to  pay  it  to  the  police. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  I  told  him  that  he  could 
go  and  draw  the  money. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  any  policeman  particularly?  A.  I  uDde^ 
stood  him  to  say  Captain  Schmittberger. 

Q.  He  is  the  captain  of  the  precinct  in  which  the  Garden  i» 
situated?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  explain  Mr.  Sanger,  if  you  please,  how  it  was  thit 
Mr.  Brady  who  was  manager  of  the  exhibition  came  to  you  to 
ask  your  consent  or  permission  to  pay  this  money  to  Captain 
Schmittberger?  A.  Mr.  Brady  or  no  one  in  the  Gard^i  wooH 
be  paid  any  money  from  the  box-office  during  an  entertainment 
without  an  authority  from  me  for  permission  to  draw  it 

Mr.  Goff. — All  witnesses  who  have  been  subpoenaed  to4aT, 
particularly  members  of  the  police  force,  or  ex-members  of  the 
police  force,  will  remain  in  court,  and  on  no  account  will  anj 
one  be*  excused  from  attendance  here  to-day. 

Q.  Am  I  correct,  Mr.  Ranger,  in  assuming  therefore,  that  joa 
exercised  control  over  the  money  received  at  the  box-offioe?  ^^ 
No,  sir;  I  do  not;  but  in  the  absence  of  the  secretary  of  the 
company,  who  handles  all  the  money,  they  will  pay  any  money 
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from    the    box-oflSce   on    my    order;    they    would    not    make  a 
settlement 

Q.  I  see.  A.  I  will  explain  that  my  arrangements  as  manager 
distinctly  said  that  I  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the  handling 
of  any  of  the  moneys  of  the  Garden ;  it  goes  through  the  cashier, 
and  through  him  to  the  secretary. 

Q.  And  then  the  company  of  the  Garden  had  a  sort  of  lien  or 
right  of  supervision  over  the  moneys?    A.  Always;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  to  be  paid  directly  out  of  the  proceeds  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  agreement?    A.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  claim  a  lien,  as  it  were,  over  tlie  moneys  received 
until  their  contract  is  carried  out?    A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  And  you,  as  their  representative,  see  to  it  that  the  moneys 
are  not  drawn  from  the  box-office  except  by  your  consent  or 
knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interest  of  the 
Garden?    A.  That  is  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  consented  that  Mr.  Brady  should  draw  the 
?250  from  the  box-oflBce,  am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  that 
sum  of  |250  was  to  be  charged  to  his  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
account?  A.  I  presume  that  would  be  correct;  I  can  not  recall 
the  exact — 

Q.  I  want  to  distinguish  whether  or  no  that  |250  was  to  be 
charge  as  an  expense  to  the  Garden  or  to  the  managers  of  the 
exhibition  then  in  progress?  A.  At  that  time,  I  did  not  consider 
that;  afterward  I  found  that  the  percentage  was  charged  of 
that  money  as  an  expense,  and  a  pro  rata  of  the  Garden's  share 
was  charged  to  the  Garden. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  that  at  the  time  you  gave  Mr.  Brady 
consent  to  take  the  money,  your  understanding  of  it  was  that 
he  was  taking  his  own  money  out  of  his  own  share?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  The  Garden  had  nothing  to  do  with  it?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  simply  gave  consent  that  he  should  draw  that  money? 
A.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  afterward  you  learned  that  a  portion 
of  this  sum  of  |250  was  charged  in  a  settlement  between  the 
Garden  and  the  lessees;  to  the  Garden  a  pro  rata  amount  of  it? 
A.  I  can  not  say  that  it  was  a  pro  rata  amount;  I  was  notified 
by  the  secretary  of  the  company  that  Mr.  Brady  owed  the  com- 
pany an  amount  of  some  f37,  which  was  a  difference  in  that 
settlement;  in  what  exact  way  the  difference  was  I  do  not  know; 
but  it  concerned  that  1250;  I  wrote  Mr.  Brady,  stating  that  there 
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.waa  a  difference  of  that  amount^  and  would  he  pleaae  iend  a 
oheck  to  the  secretary  or  to  the  company  for  this  amoont  of 
money.    | 

Q.  Weil,  you  understood,  I  presume,  Mr.  Sanger,  a  man  of 
large  affairs  and  concerns  such  as  you  are,  when  Mr.  Brady  tdd 
you  that  he  needed  that  money  to  give  to  Captain  Schmittberger, 
that  that  money  was  to  go  from  Mr.  Brady  and  bis  concent  for 
what  was  called  police  protection?  A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  my 
that;  because  I  had  seen  Superintendent  Byrnes  personally 
about  it;  and  as  there  had  been  a  parade  through  the  streets, 
and  one  thing  and  another  at  that  time,  sir,  at  that  time  I  gare 
It  no  thought  whatever.    :  < 

Q.  You  say  you  had  seen  Superintendent  Byrnes  before  the 
reception?    A.  Yes,   sir.  i 

Q.  For  what  purpose?    A.  An  application   from   a  clob,  I 
think  it  was  the  Volunteer  Football  club,  for  an  escort  for  Mr. 
'Corbett  from  the  depot  to  the  hotel;  a  parade  through  tbe 
streets. 

Q.  And  you  saw  Superintendent  Byrnes  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  permit?  A.  A  permit  and —  yes,  sir;  to  obtam  tte 
permit;  that  was  all.  i 

Q.  A  permit  for  this  reception?  A.  No,  sir;  a  permit;  or  to 
have  Superintendent  Byrnes  send  policemen  to  protect  them  or 
dear  the  street  \ 

Q.  That  is  what  we  call  a  permit  for  a  parade?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  that  nothing  to  do  with  the  payment  of  f  250?  A  Oh, 
no,  sir.    /  < 

Q.  You  answered  stating  that  you  had  previously  seen  Bape^ 
intendent  Byrnes  about  it — you  did  not  think  of  it;  I  want  to 
understand  from  you  if  there  was  any  relation  betweai  your 
seeing  Superintendent  Byrnes  and  the  payment  of  this  monej 
called  for  by  Mr.  Brady?    A  Oh,  no,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  come  back  to  our  previous  question;  wiien 
Mr.  Brady  told  you  that  he  needed  that  money  for  Oaptsin 
Schmittberger,  you  understood,  as  a  man  of  affairs  and  knowi- 
edge  of  the  city  of  New  York,  that  that  money  was  to  be  giten 
to  Captain  Schmittberger  for  police  protection,  or  pennissloa 
as  you  might  call  it,  to  the  captain,  excluding  the  superintend- 
ent? A.  I  gave  no  thought  to  it  at  the  time;  If  I  can  .explain  a 
little,  Mr.  Goff? 
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Q.  Why  certainly^  Mr.  Banger.  A.  Because  at  the  time  I 
saw  Superintendent  Byrnes  he  stated  to  me,  in  giving  this  ex- 
hibition to-nighty  if  jon  break  the  law  in  any  way,  I  will  have 
men  there  to  see  that  the  exhibition  is  stopped;  under  your 
license  you  can  give  the  exhibition,  provided  you  keep  inside 
of  the  law;  so  when  Mr.  Brady  came  to  me  I  never  gave  it  a 
thought  what  it  was  for,  having  the  instructions  from  the  super- 
intendent for  that  particular  performance. 

Q.  Well,  of  course,  you  have  heard  as  a  citizen  of  New  York, 
and  a  man  of  affairs  well  acquainted  with  our  city,  the  develop* 
ment  before  this  committee  f<Nr  the  past  six  or  eight  months; 
you  have  heard  of  police  protection?    A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  heard  of  police  captains  exacting  sums  of 
money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  had  no  right  to  exact  under  the  law?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And,  of  course  you  recognize  that  the  superintendent  hav- 
ing given  you  your  permit  for  that  parade,  and  also  you  having 
the  license  or  permission  for  this  exhibition  —    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  notification  by  the  superintendent  that  as  long 
as  the  law  was  not  violated  you  were  perfectly  safe. —  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  felt  then  that  you,  or  Brady,  or  the  concern  were 
not  under  any  obligation  to  pay  any  police  offiical  any  m<mey? 
A.  Very  true,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  But  you  did  believe,  didn't  you,  that  whoever  was  in  charge 
there  had  the  right  to  conrider  as  to  whether  or  not  you  were 
inside  or  outside  the  law;  and  when  the  payment  was  made 
didnt  you  take  that  into  consideration?    A.  What? 

Q.  That  the  p>olice  officer  in  charge  there  had  the  right  to 
eonstrue  as  to  whether  or  not  your  i>erformance  was  inside  or 
outside  the  law  as  stated  by  the  su|>erintendent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  a  payment  of  f25t)  is  made  he  had  special  appli- 
cation to  that  fact  didn't  it?  A,  No;  I  could  not  say  that  sir, 
because  it  was  in  —  there  was  a  lar^^*  crowd;  It  was  a  hurried 
transaction;  he  asked  i>ermiHHioii  io  draw  the  money;  the  men 
who  stood  in  front  of  1h<*  sfage  lo  judge  the  performance  were 
Inspector  McAvov  —  I  think  that  is  the  name  —  and  inspector 
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—  ;  I  would  not  be  sure,  but  it  was  either  Williams  or  Mc- 
Laughlin; McLaughlin  —  I  did  not  be  sure  of  it,  but  those 
two  stood  in  front  of  the  stage. 

Mr.  Gofif. —  Yes;  it  was  McLaughlin. 

Q.  Then  why  should  you  give  f 250  to  Captain  Schmittberger ? 
A.  I  did  not 

Q.  I  don't  mean  by  you;  going  through  the  channels  you 
have  spoken  of,  why  should  it  go  to  Captain  Schmittbwger?  .\- 
I  don't  know  anything  about  that;  I  know  Mr.  Brady  asked  to 
draw  that  amount  from  the  box-office  for  that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Goff : ' 

Q.  You  understood  that  was  going  out  of  his  pocket  and  not 
out  of  yours?    A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  But  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Sanger,  at  the  time  was  it  not  your 
impression  that  Mr.  Brady  was  doing  that  which  had  been  the 
custom  in  similar  exhibitions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  go  to  the  police  captain?  A.  Yes;  that  is  it;  it  wm 
my  first  experience  with  an  exhibition  of  tliat  kind,  and  I 
thought  this  was  — 

Q.  You   understood    it  ,was  the   custom?     A.  Yep,   sir. 

Q.  You  thought  that  Mr.  Brady  was  simply  following  up  an 
established   custom?    A.  Yes,   sir.  ; 

Q.  You  had  nothing  personally  to  do  with  the  payment  of  the 
money?    A.  No,  sir.  y 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Brady  in  reply  to  your  note? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  we  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  a  portion  of 
this  f250  in  the  settlement  appeared  to  have  been  charged  to 
the  Garden?     A.  Yes,  sir.  ! 

Q.  And  that  the  secretary  paid  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  directed 
me,  or  requested  to  me  to  write  a  letter  asking  that  it  be  re- 
turned. * 

Q.  Could  you  explain  to  us  or  inform  us  the  status  of  the 
percentage,  how  it  came  —  while  we  do  not  want  to  inquire 
into  the  private  arrangements  between  the  Garden  and  the 
lessees,  yet  we  are  interested  to  ascertain  what  percentage  or 
pro  rata  division  was  made  or  claimed  by  Brady  of  that  |250? 
A.  Well,  the  —  I  can  not  give  you  that  without  referring  to  the 
accounts  —  the  terms.  \ 

Q.  That  wUl  indicate  to  us   the  terms?    A.  They  reodfc* 
per  cent,  of  the  gro^^  ^\i^  ^^n^  \>afe  ^Ti>&SL^  ^rform^ 


advertteing;  we  famished  the  Garden  and  received  35  per  cent 
of  the  gross.  ' 

Q.  That  included  lights,  and  tents,  etc.?  A.  The  light  and 
attaches,  and  no  other  expense.  • 

Q.  It  was  on  that  basis  of  division  that  the  f250  was  claimed 
bj  Mr.  Brady  to  be  paid?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  of  that  transaction?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  was  that;  I  don't  think  it  was  given,  the  date? 
A.  I  think  it  is  about  the  27th  of  January.  ' 

Q.  Of  this  year?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  occasion  in  which  a  matter  of  money  to 
be  paid  to  the  police  has  been  brought  to  your  attention?  A. 
That  is  the  only  occasion.  i 

William  A.  Brady,  called  as  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   Gofif:  ' 

Q.  Are  you  a  resident  of  our  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ton  have  been  all  your  life,  haven't  you,  pretty  near?  A. 
Pretty  nearly;  yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  And  you  are  a  theatrical  manager?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  been  engaged  in  managing  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, boxing,  etc.?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  manager  of  Mr.  Corbett?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  IS  why  the  questipn  was  put,  because  anything  that 
'Mr.  Corbett  figured  in  would  be  of  such  a  nature  that  I  thought 
athleticism  would  come  in  some  way;  well,  Mr.  Brady,  what 
did  you  do  with  the  1250  you  drew  from  the  box-office  in  the 
Madison  Square  Garden?    A.  I  did  not  draw  f250. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  draw?    A.  A  portion  of  1250. 

Q.  What  was  the  portion  of  it?  A.  I  believe  it  was  65  or  75 
or  871-2  per  cent,  some  portion  of  1250;  1  believe  there  was  a 
balance  left  over  that  there  was  some  dispute  about 

Q.  What  did  you  draw  the  money  for  that  you  did  draw? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Sixty-five  per  cent  you  mean  of  the  1250?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
65,  or  between  65  per  cent,  and  100  per  cent 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 


Q.  Of  the  1250?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  went  to  the  100  per  cent,  you  got  the  whole  ol  tke 
|250?    A.  Yes,   sir;   correct 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  you  drew  anyway?   A. 
I  paid  it  to  Mr.  Benson  Sherwood. 

Q,  Who  was  Benson  Sherwood?  A.  He  was  the  stage  me- 
chanic; he  was  the  stage  mechanic  and  the  janitor. 

Q.  What  was  that  for  —  payment  of  wages -r- to  Mr.  8he^ 
wood?    A.  It  might  he  termed  a  perquisite. 

Q.  Not  what  it  might  be  termed.  A.  That  was  for  the  gen- 
eral bringing  off  of  the  exhibition. 

Q.  Mr.  Sherwood  was  an  attache  of  the  Garden?  A.  He  wai 
the  superintendent  of  the  Garden,    i 

Q.  And  your  terms  of  the  Garden  were  that  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  your  exhibition  you  was  to  have  65  per  cent?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  Garden  was  to  have  35  per  oentT    !AL  Ye%  rir. 

Q.  And  the  Garden  was  to  furnish  you  the  Garden,  lig^t  and 
attendance?    A.  Yes,   sir.  i 

Q.  Since  under  your  contract  the  Garden  was  to  furnish  you 
with  the  hall,  light  and  attendance,  how  did  you  come  to  pay 
Mr.  Sherwood,  an  employe  of  that  Garden,  money?  A.  I  always 
did,  every  time  I  played  there. 

Q.  What  was  it  for?  A.  He  had  to  bill  my  stand,  he  had  to 
sit  up  all  the  night  before,  and  had'  to  assist  me. 

Q.  Let  us  not  misunderstand  each  other,  it  will  be  a  saving 
of  time.     A.  Yes.  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  understand,  Mr.  Brady,  that  if  you  have  been  guilty 
of  any  bribery  or  corruption  under  the  law  you  are  protected 
if  you  tell  the  truth?    A.  I  am  telling  the  truth. 

Q.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  tell  a  falsehood  on  the  stand, 
you  are  subject  to  all  the  offenses  and  penalties  of  perjory. 
A.  1  understand  that  perfectly. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mr.  Sanger  has  sworn  you  asked  him  for  permission  to 
draw  1250  from  the  box-office  for  the  purpose  of  paying  Cap- 
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tain  Scdimittberger;  did  Mr.  Sanger  perjnre  himself  wheo  he 
■wore  that;  now  answer  my  question?  A.  I  don't  remember  — 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  whether  you  remember  or  not;  now,  repeat 
that  question. 

Q.  (Question  read  by  stenographer.)  Mr  Sanger  has  sworn 
you  asked  him  for  permission  to  draw  f 250  from  the  box-offioe 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  Captain  Schmittberger;  did  Mr. 
Sanger  perjure  himself  when  he  swore  that;  now  answer  my 
question,  yes  or  no?  A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  yes 
or  no. 

Q.  You  must  answer?  A.  I  can  not  remember;  I  will  make 
a  statement — 

Q.  Never  mind;  answer  that  question,  yes  or  no;  you  are  on 
that  chair,  and  you  will  stay  there  until  you  answer  that  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Brady,  or  the  grand  jury  will  find  out  very  quickly? 
A.  You  must  allow  me  to  explain  my  answer. 

Q.  No;  I  will  not  allow  you  to  explain;  we  shall  not  have  any 
discussion.    A.  Read  the  question  again. 

Q.  (Question  read  by  stenographer.)  Mr.  Sanger  has  sworn 
you  asked  him  for  permission  to  draw  1250  from  the  box-oflQce 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  Captain  Schmittberger;  did  Mr. 
Sanger  perjure  himself  when  he  swore  that;  now  answer  my 
question,  yes  or  no?    A.  I  think  you  should  allow  me  to  qualify. 

Q.  Stop,  sir;  that  question  will  not  be  read  to  you  any  more; 
it  has  been  read  to  you  twice  now;  after  I  put  it;  answer. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Answer  the  question. 

A.  I  can  not  answer  it;  it  is  put  in  such  a  way  I  can  not 
answer  it;  if  it  is  changed,  I  can  answer  it. 

Senator  Bradley. — The  question  is  as  plain  as  a  b  c. 

The  Witness. —  Will  you  allow  me  to  explain? 

Senator  Bradley. —  There  is  the  counsel;  let  him  say. 

The  Witness. —  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Sanger — 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  don't  look  around  or  take  breath,  Mr. 
that  question?    A.  I  don't  take  breath;  I  dont 
is  capable  of  perjuring  himself. 

Q.  Will  you  stop,  sir;  answer  that  questioB 
you?    A.  You  asked  me  to  answer  yes  or 

Q.  Answer  my  question  yes  or  no. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  I  want  to  tell  the  witness  perjury  means  swearing  falsdiy; 
the  question  is  whether  he  swore  falsely  when  he  made  tiiat 
statement?    A.  What  statement? 

Q.  The  statement  involved  in  the  counsel's  question;  did  he 
swear  to  what  was  true,  or  did  he  swear  to  what  wajs  false? 
A.  Who? 

Q.  Mr.  Sanger?    A.  Mr.  Gofif  asked  me  about  an  interview. 

Q.  Mr.  Goff  does  not  ask  anything  of  that  kind;  he  asksyoo 
whether  Mr.  Sanger's  statement  on  the  stand  here,  if  that  ii 
true  or  false,  when  he  stated  tibiat  you  had  applied  to  him  for 
|250  to  pay  Captain  Schmittberger?    A.  When  he  stated — 

Q.  Was  that  true  or  false;  answer  it?  A.  When  he  stated  I 
applied  to  him? 

Q.  Was  it  true  or  false?  A.  A  portion  of  it  true  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  I  can  not  remember  about;  if  you  will  just  give  me— 

Mr.  GoflF. —  No,  sir;  stop. 

The  Witness. —  A  portion  of  it  is  true,  and  part  of  it  I  can  not 
remember. 

Q.  The  whole  statement  can  not  be  severed  in  portions  at 
all;  was  that  statement  true  or  false;  we  propose,  Mr.  Bra^, 
to  just  keep  this  question  to  you;  Mr.  Stenographer,  take  my 
question,  please,  and  I  ask —    < 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  chair  instructs  the  witness  if  any 
part  of  the  statement  is  false  in  the  general  question  he  can 
answer,  it  is  false;  that  the  whole  question  is  false.  He  can 
answer  the  whole  question  is  false  if  any  part  is  false. 

By  Mr.  Goff:    i 

Q.  Take  my  question,  Mr.  Stenographer;  Mr.  Sanger  who  has 
just  left  the  witness  stand,  has  sworn  that  at  the  time  the  ex- 
hibition was  given  by  Mr.  Corbett,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1894,  of  which  exhibition  you  were  manager,  that  you  went  to 
him  and  asked  him  for  permission  to  draw  from  the  box-olBoe 
|250  to  be  given  by  you  to  Captain  Schmittberger;  is  that  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Sanger,  under  oath,  true  or  false;  now  do  not  argne^ 
answer  the  question;  I  ask  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  stop  thia 
witness  from  indulging  in  any  observations  except  in  answer  to 
that  question. 

Chairman  Lexow. — That  question  can  be  answered  yes  or  no 
properly. 
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The  Witnesa — ^I  can  not  remember  the  exact  substance  of 
the  conversation  between  Mr.  Sanger  and  I. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  even  the  talk  of  this 
witness  be  not  taken  on  the  record  until  we  have  an  answer  to 
that  question. 

(.'haiiman  Lexow. — The  chair  has  already  ruled  that  the 
question  Js  subject  to  a  categorical  answer.  The  witness  can 
answer  categorically  yes  or  no.  He  can  make  his  explanations 
afterward.  Is  that  false  or  is  it  true?  It  must  be  one  or  the 
other. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Tfl  it  substantially  false  or  true?    A.  Substantially  true. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Is  any  part  of  that  statement  that  1  have  recited  to  you, 
sworn  to  !>y  Mr.  Sanger,  false?    A.  It  is  all  substantially  true. 

Q.  It  is  all  substantially  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  took  an  active  ymrt  iu  the  arrangements  looking 
to  a  joint  appearance  ]>etweon  Mr.  Corbett  and  Mr.  ^litchell? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  to  take  place?  A.  I  can't  remt-nib<.M'  the 
exact  date. 

Q.  Give  us  the  month?  A.  February  or  January,  two  or 
three  years  ago;  I  don't  know  which;  Jaraiary  or  February. 

Q.  That  was  before  they  fought?  A.  That  was  before  they 
fought;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVith  whom  did  you  enter  into  negotiations  to  give  that 
exlubition  or  joint  appearance  of  those  two  men?  A.  In  rela- 
tion to  what;  the  exhibition  itself  or  the  procuring  of  the 
garden? 

Q.  Yes;  in  relation  to  the  exhibition?  A.  Well,  I  saw  Mr. 
Mitchell;  Mr.  Mitchell  came  to  this  country,  and  the  meeting 
took  place  at  the  Clipper  office  between  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
Corbett,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  box  six  rounds 
at  the  Madison  Sqare  Garden  of  a  date  that  I  can  not  romomber 
now. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  good  enough?  A.  An  agreement  was  .signed 
and  the  matter  was  i)ublished;  before  this  agreement  was  made 
at  the  Clipper  office,  I  met  Mr.  Mitchell  immediately  after  his 
arrival  here,  I  believe  a  day  or  so  after,  and  I  tried  to  arrange 
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T\'jth  him  a  iiDish  contest  with  Mr.  Corbett,  and  he  refused  to 
eDgage  in  one;  I  then  said  to  him  that  Corbett  was  wilHn;;  to  b<:»x 
him  a  limited  round  contest  or  any  contest  at  the  Garden,  or 
in  the  club,  or  anywhere  else;  I  told  Mr.  Mitchell  that  if  he 
would  allow  me  before  the  matter  became  public  to  go  and  rent 
the  Garden  for  an  athletic  entertainment  that  I  could  get  it  at 
a  rental,  but  that  if  it  became  public  that  Corbett  and  Mitchell 
were  going  to  spar  that  the  Garden  people  would  want  a  percent- 
age; this  was  done  before  the  meeting  at  the  Clipper  office;  the 
men  met  and  an  engagement  was  made  to  spar  six  rounds; 
then  a  statement  w^as  made  in  one  or  two  of  the  papers  that 
the  contest  would  not  be  allowed,  and  it  dropped,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell   went  out  \A'est. 

Q.  Is  that  all?  A.  About  a  week  after — before  he  had  gone 
out  West,  between  the  time  of  the  newspaper  proclamation  that 
it  should  not  be  allowed,  and  the  time  of  Mitchell's  departure 
for  the  West,  I  think  about  four  or  five  days  elapsed,  I  am  not 
certain  of  the  space  of  time;  anyhow  during  that  time  I  reoeiyed 
an  intimation  that  if  I  should  meet  a  certain  person  and  make 
agreeable  arrangements  with  him  that  the  contest  would  take 
place;  I  can't  remember  now  who  the  man  was  that  told  me  that 
I  should  see  this  other  party,  but  it  was  somebody  connected  wift 
the  Garden ;  of  course,  it  is  not  fair  to  talk  about  Sherwood  agaia, 
but  I  think  it  was  Sherwood;  he  had  full  charge  of  the  Garden. 

Q.  You  can  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Brady?  A.  He  was  the  gen- 
eral factotum  around  the  Garden. 

Q.  Your  impression  is  it  was  Mr.  Sherwood?  A.  Ye«;  the 
person  was  William  Muldoon. 

Q.  The  ex-policeman?    A.  Wrestler,  of  course  and  policeman 
—  William  Muldoon;  I  met  William  Muldoon,  and  I  had  a  lonf 
talk  with  him ;  you  will  understand  that  this  contest  I  am  speai- 
ing  about  now  was  the  first  one  I  was  connected  with,  and  I 
didn't  know  much  about  running  those  things  then,  and  I  hafled 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Muldoon  in  the  matter  with  some  aatia- 
faction ;  he  talked  and  told  me  what  he  could  do,  and  what  be 
could  do  about  working  it  up,  and  what  he    could  do  about  hat- 
ing it,  and  said  he  could  arrange  the  contest,  and  there  wooM 
be  no  interference,  and  he  was  to  receive  25  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts;  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  met  him  at  the 
Astor  House;  I  walked  around  from  the  Astor  House,  aronaJ 
the  corner,  down  through  Church  street,  and  to  the  Astor  Bovtt, 
and  in  that  time  I  told  him  the  proposition,  and  refused  t» 
tell  him  who  tiie  m«Ji  ^^^  ^Vq  '^^^  to  be  interestedi  W 
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told  him  there  was  a  man  that  is  capable  and  powerful  enough 
to  bring  this  contest  to  a  successful  conclusion  to  box  six 
rounds  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  if  so  much  money  is  paid 
over  to  this  man,  and  he  says,  ''  You  go  ahead  and  fix  it; "  and 
we  parted;  I  then  made  the  arrangements,  and  telegraphed 
Mitchell  that  it  was  all  right,  and  he  telegraphed  back  and  said 
he  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  bring  the  contest  off,  with 
the  way  the  police  interference  looked  that  the  public  would 
BOt  go  unless  they  thought  that  it  was  to  be  genuine  affair,  and 
that  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  made  to  look  like  a  genuine 
affair  with  the  police  interfering,  and  finally  came  down  and 
asked  for  a  certainty;  Corbett,  at  that  time  had  gone  into  train- 
ing at  Atlantic  City;  I  was  here;  one  telegram  followed  another; 
and  finally  Mr  Mitchell  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  declared 
the  whole  matter  off,  and  that  he  was  not  feeling  well,  and 
declared  the  matter  off,  and  notwithstanding  the  affair  —  I 
might  mention  that  he  had  guaranteed  if  I  paid  |1,100  to  the 
Oarden  that  he  should  protect  me,  he  left  me  in  a  hole  with  a 
|1,100  contract  on  my  hands,  with  nobody  to  fill  the  Garden  with. 

Q.  Mitchell  said,  if  you  paid  |1,100  he  would  protect  you? 
A.  I  said  to  him,  as  I  told  you  at  the  beginning  of  my  last 
explanation,  if  I  get  this  a  rent,  I  can  get  it  for  f  1,100;  if  they 
knew  you  and  Corbett  was  to  spar  there  they  would  want  50  per 
cent  of  the  gross  receipts.  ] 

Q.  He  left  you  with  that  contract  on  your  hands,  involving 
an  expense  of  |1,100?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  this  was  your  first  experience  as  a  manager  of  such 
entertainments?    A.  For  a  big  boxing  entertainment;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  knew  to  everything  in  that  line?  A. 
Oh,  no;  I  had  had  the  benefit  of  a  year's  connection  with  Corbett, 
and  of  course,  I  knew  a  good  deal  about  boxers. 

Q.  That  was  in  regard  to  boxers;  but  I  mean  in  regard  to 
making  arrangements  with  the  Garden?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe 
that  was  the  first  time. ! 

Q.  That  was  the  first  time,  and  you  were  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  matters  straightened  out?    A.  Correct 

Q.  There  was  a  discussion  that  you  have  testified  to  at  the 
Clipper  office  between  Mr.  Corbett  and  Mr.  Mitchell  touching 
this  proposed  boxing  exhibition;  do  you  remember  Mitchell 
kicking  against  a  part  or  a  percentage  of  the  proceedr  going  for 
police  protection;  now,  just  think  a  moment;  ju  t  think  a 
minute?    A.  No,  sir;  I  de  not 
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Q.  Well,  now  do  you  remember  Mitchell  saying  in  substance— 
I  don't  pretend  to  give  his  exact  words  —  but  in  substanoe— 
do  you  remember  Mitchell  saying  that  it  was  a  blarsted  shame 
that  they  had  to  pay  the  police  in  New  York,  they  would  not  hafe 
to  pay  them  in  England;  or  words  to  that  effect?  A.  No,  or; 
I  do  not ! 

Q,  Will  you  swear  that  he  did  not  make  use  of  those  wordB? 
A.  I  will  not  swear  he  did  not  make  use  of  those  words. 

Q.  Who  were  present  at  this  meeting  at  the  Clipper  offloe! 
A.  Some  20  or  30  newspaper  men  and  20  or  30  prominent  sport- 
ing men.  | 

Q-  Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  all  those  you  can  recol- 
lect?   A.  J.  B.  McCormack.  } 
Q   That  is  P.  J.?    A.  No;  it  is  Macon  McCormick. 
Q.  Wasn't  P.  J.  McCormack  there?    A.  I  don't  know;  I  did 
not  know  P.  J.  then. 

Q.  You  know  the  man  I  refer  to  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  that  signed  his  articles  P.  J.?    A  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  there?    A.  I  did  not  knot 
him  then,  Mr.  Goff;  I  did  not  know  him  by  sight 

Q.  Name  me  another  besides  Mr.  McCormack?  A.  I  beliefe 
Mr.  Lumly  was  there,  and  I  believe  that  gentleman  sitting  oeit 
to  you. 

Q.  Mr.  Gallagher?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Slavin  was  the  sparring 
partner  of  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Harding  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Mr.  Plummer  there,  or  Plimmer?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Plummer?    A,  Plummer? 

Q-  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Plummer?    A.  You  mean  the  gtt- 
tleman  that  is  in  England  now? 

Q.  Yes;  I  believe  he  was  there.    A.  I  am  not  sure  of  that 
Q.  He  was  there?    A.  There  were  60  or  70  there. 
Q.  Was  Mr.  Richard  K.  Fox  there?    A.  I  believe  not 
Q.  You  will  not  swear  you  say  but  that  Mitchell  expremrf 
himself   substantially  in   the  terms  that  I   have  spoken?  A»  1^ 
You    are    talking    about    the   meeting    between    Corbett  «»*  W^ 
Mitchell  for  the  six-round  contest  at  the  Madison  Square  CW^ 
den,  aren't  you?  I 

Q.  Yes ;  at  the  first  meeting.  A.  I  will  not  swear  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  that  way  then;  he  expressed  himself  fli* 
way  later  at  the  World  office  in  a  great,  big  public  meetiiig  ft' 
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an  arrangement  for  a  finish  contest  when  Squire  Abbington 
Baird  was  there;  he  expressed  himself  in  that  way,  but  not  this 
time. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  expressed  himself  in  that  way  in 
both  places;  I  will  take  your  word  you  do  not  recollect  his 
stating  that  at  the  first  meeting;  but  a&  a  matter  of  fact  when 
the  subject  was  first  brought  to  Mitchell's  attention  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  very  strong  language?  A.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think,  at  the  first  meeting  —  I  am  almost  positive  on 
tiiinking  of  it,  he  was  very  careful  what  he  said  about  the  polioe 
then,  that  he  said  nothing  then  there. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  meeting?  A.  I  am  talking  about  the 
meeting  at  the  Clipper  office  leading  up  to  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  transaction.  i  ^ 

Q.  You  say  later  on  at  the  World  office,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  persons,  Mr.  Mitchell  did  express  himself 
strongly  on  the  subject  of  having  to  pay  the  police  a  i)ercentage 
of  the  proceeds?  A.  Yes;  because  I  brought  him  down  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  made  a  promise  to  me  about  the  |1,100,  and 
I  had  tried  to  show  the  public  he  had  done  this,  and  had 
crawled  out  of  the  contest  with  Corbett,  and  on  bringing  it 
down  to  them  he  laid  it  onto  the  police. 

Q.  And  in  bringing  it  down  to  that,  when  he  laid  it  onto  the 
police,  wasn't  it  for  paying  so  much  out  of  the  proceeds  for 
police  protection?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Goff,  you  can  put  any  number 
of  constructions  you  like  on  it 

Q.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Brady,  I  am  not  putting  any  con- 
struction. * 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  are  being  asked  what  the  proi)er  construction  wast 
[&^  Mr  Muldoon  came  to  me  and  said  he  could  bring  this  con- 
test oflf  if  I  gave  him  25  per  cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds,  with- 
out police  interference;  that  is,  without  police  interference  if 
there  was  any  knockout;  Mr.  Muldoon  put  it  very  nicely;  he 
put  it  in  this  way,  he  said,  **  I  will  be  on  the  stage.  There  will 
Ve  no  knockout    If  it  comes  to  that,  I  will  stop  it" 

By  Mr.  GofP: 

Q.  Apart  from  that,  Mr.  Brady,  the  match  was  in  such  a 
6ondition,  or  at  least  the  negotiations  practically  speaking  were 
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broken  off,  or  had  been  broken  off  before  you  saw  Mr.  Muldoon? 
A.  Not  by  Mr.  Corbett,  but  by  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Q.  I  agree  with  you,  but  the  negotiations  before  you  saw  Mr. 
Muldoon  had  been  broken  off,  whether  it  wa8  Mitchell's  fault  of 
Corbett's  fault?    A.  No,  sir^ 

Q.  They  were  not  in  the  course  of  completion?  A  The 
articles  were  all  signed,  the  men  were  all  ready  in  six  weeks, 
and  the  Evening  Sun  and  Evening  World  came  out  and  said, 
"  No  boxing  at  Madison  Square  Garden;  Superintendent  Marray 
puts  his  foot  down  on  it." 

Q.  That  is  the  point?  A.  So  that  nothing  more  was  done; 
of  course,  I  immediately  went  to  work  to  see  if  I  could  not  brinf 
it  off;  I  thought  I  had  a  right;  it  is  not  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Q.  That  is  it;  v;hen  the  evening  newspapers  you  have  mentioned 
published  Superintendent  Murray's  orders  that  the  match  would 
not  take  place,  you  set  to  work  to  see  if  you  could  not  get  orer 
the  superintendent's  objections?  A.  I  went  to  the  superinten- 
dent and  xold  him  I  did  not  think  I  was  doing  anything  to  violate 
the  law,  that  it  was  a  six-round  limited  contest. 

Q.  What  did  the  superintendent  say  to  you?  A.  He  sent  oat 
word  he  would  not  see  me;  he  sent  out  word  he  would  not  sec 
me  and   the   contest  could  not  take  place. 

Q.  The  contest  could  not  take  place,  notwithstanding  yonr 
assurance  that  the  contest  was  going  to  be  as  you  understood 
it  within  the  law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  got  that  message  from  Superintendent  Murray 
that  the  contest  could  not  take  place  did  you  then  let  the  mat- 
ter rest?  A.  No;  I  commenced  to — yes,  I  let  the  matter  rest 
until  I— 

Q.  You  recognize  that  as  long  as  the  superintendent  of  police 
said  that  the  match  could  not  come  off,  that  you  could  not  in 
the  face  of  his  order  have  the  match  come  oflF;  you  recogniwd 
the  force  of  his  order?  A.  No;  I  did  not  recognize  the  force rf 
his  order.  ' 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see;  even  in  the  face  of  the  superintendent  rf 
police,  charged  as  he  is  with  the  enforcement  of  law,  in  * 
face  of  his  statement  or  message  to  you  and  as  publisbed  to  (fc 
newspapers  that  that  match  could  not  come  off,  you  didwt^j. 
take  that  as  conclusive  or  settling  the  case?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  had  it  in  your  mind,  Mr.  Brady,  that  there'  . 
exist  some  ways  or  means  to  get  around  the  order  <rf  t  j? 
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intendent  of  the  police?  A.  I  thought  I  had  the  right;  I  had 
one  idea  in  my  head  to  go  ahead  with  it  anyhow. 

Q.  To  disregard  the  order  of  the  police?  A.  And  enjoin  the 
superintedent  of  police  from  interfering. 

Q.  Did  you  employ  counsel  for  that  purpose?  A.  I  think  I 
talked  to  my  counsel  about  it;  I  have  always  talked  to  my 
counsel   about  it 

Q.  Who  is  your   counsel?    A.   Judge  Dittenhoefer. 

Q.  At  that  time;  did  you  employ  Judge  Dittenhoefer  or  retain- 
him  to  commence  any  proceedings  at  law?  A.  I  can  not  remem- 
ber in  this  particular  instance,  but  I  have  been  talking  with 
Judge  Dittenhoefer  ever  since  I  had  been  in  it  about  the  legality. 

Q.  You  talked  to  Judge  Dittenhoefer  about  this  particular  case, 
because  it  is  the  first  case  that  you  ran  up  against  the  police 
In  regard  to  these  boxing  exhibitions,  didn't  you?  A.  I  don't 
think  I  did. 

Q.  Then  did  you  talk  with  any  other  lawyer,  or  retain  any 
other  counsel?  A.  I  never  had  any  other  lawyer  but  Judge 
Dittenhoefer. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  Mr.  Brady,  there  were 
no  proceedings  commenced  in  a  court  of  law  to  compel,  or  to 
enjoin  rather,  the  superintendent  from  interference  with  that 
proposed  contest?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  it  in  your  mind  that  you  would  go  ahead;  and  we 
have  it  from  you  that  no  legal  proceedings  were  attempted 
against  the  superintendent;  what  measures  did  you  conceive  by 
which  you  could  get  around  his  order?  A.  I  waB  brought  to 
a  complete  standstill;  and  as  I  said  earlier  in  the  examination^ 
I  received — . 

Q.  "Until;"  you  stopped  at  the  word  "Until?"  A.  We  never 
gave  up,  Mr.  GoflF. 

Q.  No;  you  are  fighting  at  long  range;  you  are  sparring  at 
long  range?    A.  I  want  to  set  Mr.  Corbett  all  right;  that  is  alL 

Q.  There  is  no  question  about  Mr.  Corbett  at  all;  be  under  no 
misapprehension;  we  appreciate  your  loyalty  to  your  friend; 
do  not  apprehend  there  is  any  intention  in  this  committee  ta 
subject  Mr.  Corbett  to  any  interference  whatever?  A.  I  have 
my  own  opinion  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  I  can  not  alter  your  opinion;  but  I  tell  you  that  this 
committee  is  not  to  be  used  by  any  person ;  or  its  counsel,  witB 
any  design  to  injure  any  man. 
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Ghainnan  Lexow. —  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  fact,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. —  No,  sir;  except  that  this  witness  may  have  some 
•erroneous  idea  about  it;  we  can  not  tell  what 

Ghainnan  Lexow. —  As  long  as  he  tells  the  truth,  that  is  alL 
Whatever  opinion  he  may  have  formed  of  it  it  is  a  matter  of  his 
awn  mind. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  simply  wanted  to  tell  him  that  was  no  matter 
against  Mr.  Gorbett 

Q.  You  went  on  in  your  previous  answer,  and  said  you  were 
at  a  complete  standstill  until;  and  you  stopped  at  until;  I  ask 
you  to  complete  that  sentence?  A.  Until  I  received  informa- 
tion I  spoke  about  earlier  in  the  contest;  that  I  could  have  the 
contest  without  interference. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it,  that  after  the  superintendent's  message 
to  you  that  the  match  could  not  come  off,  you  were  at  a  stand- 
still until  you  received  this  message  or  this  information  from  this 
person  that  you  believed  to  be  Mr.  Sherwood?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  match  could  come  off?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  give  us  Sherwood's  words  as  nearly  as  you  can  reool* 
lect  them?  A.  I  think  Sherwood's  words  were — I  don't  know 
that  it  was  Sherwood — some  attache  of  Madison  Square  Garden; 
it  came  to  me  like  an  accident;  some  one  said,  you  send  to  Mnl- 
doon. 

Q.  Yes?    A.  That  was  all  I  needed. 

Q.  This  person  whom  you  believed  to  be  Mr.  Sherwood  said  to 
you,  you  had  better  see  Muldoon;  was  there  not  something  said 
by  this  person  that  Muldoon  could  fix  it  with  the  police?  A. 
That  was  the  way  the  remark  was  rendered. 

Q.  That  was  the  impression  produced  on  your  mind  by  the 
language  used?    A.  That  was  it  exactly. 

Q.  Of  course  you  knew  Muldoon  personally,  did  you?  A. 
Never  met  him  before. 

Q.  You  knew  him  by  reputation?    A.  Knew  of  him  very  welL 

Q.  You  also  knew  that  he  had  been  on  the  police  force  at 
one  time?    A.  I  did  not  know  then;  I  learned  it  afterward. 

Q,  How  soon  after  you  received  this  information  did  you  see 
Muldoon?    A.  I  think  inside  of  three  days. 

Q.  Did  you  seek  him  out?  A.  I  believe  I  sent  him  a  tele- 
gram, or  letter  or  message.    [ 
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Q.  Up  to  Lake  Champlain  where  he  was?  A.  I  think  he  was 
with  a  variety  company  then  in  some  city  about  here;  I  got  in 
commnnication  with  him  I  know. 

Q.  Yon  found  out  where  he  was?    A.  Yes,  sir;  right  away. 

Q.  Yon  Bent  him  a  letter  or  telegram;  one  or  the  other?  A. 
One  or  the  other. 

Q.  Most  likely  a  telegram?    A.  Most  likely. 

Q.  And  in  that  telegram  do  you  remember  saying  to  him  that 
on  a  matter  of  great  importance  you  wanted  to  see  him  immedi- 
ately?   A.  I  don't  remember  what  I  said  in  the  telegram. 

Q.  You  wrote  the  telegram  yourself?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I 
sent  a  telegram;  I  don't  remember  that 

Q.  I  know  you  did.    A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not 

Q.  I  know  you  did;  I  am  telling  you  the  fact,  and  A^ant  to  be 
fair  with  you?  A.  If  you  know  I  sent  a  telegram,  then  I  sent 
a  telegram;  I  got  into  communication  with  him  quick. 

Q.  Now,  having  refreshed  your  memory  do  you  remember 
writing  a  telegram  in  substance  to  this  effect:  "  Come  to  New 
York  at  once;  trouble  with  the  police  over  match  between 
Corbett  and  Mitchell;  you  can  arrange;  William  Brady;"  do 
you  remember  writing  those  words  in  your  own  handwriting? 
A.  No;  r  don't  remember  writing  that. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  you  did  not  send  a  telegram  to  that  effect? 
A.  I  can  not  remember,  Mr.  Goff;  I  could  not  swear  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  write  a  telegram  on  the  Wes- 
tern Union  blank?    A.  I  can  not  swear  I  did. 

Q.  W^ill  you  swear  you  did  not  write  a  telegram?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  now  having  refreshed  your  memory,  isn't  it  the  fact 
that  you  wrote  such  a  telegram,  and  in  that  telegram  the  words 
were  troubled  with  the  police  over  the  Mitchell  match?  A.  I 
can  not  remember;  I  sent  10  or  12  telegrams  every  day. 

Q.  This  was  the  first  time  you  ran  up  against  the  police  in  a 
boxing  match;  and  it  is  likely  to  impress  itself  on  your  memory? 
A.  I  could  not  swear  particularly;  I  could  not  remember  the 
telegram.  I 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  sent  to  him,  and  the  object  of  your 
sending  for  him  was  to  come  here  to  straighten  out  the  police 
difficulty?  A.  As  I  testified  before,  I  wanted  him  here  to  find 
out  what  the  tip  I  had  received  meant.  | 

Q.  And  to  get  over  the  police  obstruction?  A.  To  bring  off 
my  entertainment  whatever  way  I  could  and  save  my  |1,100. 
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Q.  You  had  paid  your  |1,100?  A.  As  I  testified,  jes,  ar; 
before  any  arrangements  were  made,  on  Mr.  Mitchell's  wordi 

Q.  On  that,  did  you  ever  square  yourself  on  that  |1,100;  did 
you  ever  get  it  back?    A.  Oh,  yes  sir. 

Q.  In  response  to  your  message  Mr.  Muldoon  came  to  New 
York?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ! 

Q.  And  where  did  you  meet  him?  A.  I  believe  I  met  him  in 
the  lobby  of  the  St.  James  Hotel. ) 

Q.  By  appointment?    A.  By  appointment. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you?    A.  Nobody. 

Q.  Who  was  with  Muldoon?    A.  Nobody. 

Q.  The  two  of  you  alone?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How   are  you   now   witlil  Muldoon;   are   your  relations 
friendly?    A.  Always,  yes,  sir.  ( 

Q.  Always  have  been  friendly?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ; 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  strained  relation  between  Mr.  Corbett, 
jour  friend,  and  Mr.  Muldoon,  because  Muldoon  did  not  train 
him  for  his  last  fight?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  friends  yet,  are  they?  A.  Well,  as  far  as  friends 
^an  be  in  that  line  of  business. 

Q.  I  understand;  that  means  a  good  deal  Mr.  Brady?  A.  No; 
Mr.  Muldoon  wanted  to  train  Mr.  Corbett  to  fight  Mr.  Sullivan, 
and  Mr.  Corbett  didn't  see  it  that  way,  and  I  guess  Mr. 'Muldoon 
has  felt  — 

Q.  He  has  indulged  in  some  expressions?  A.  Y'es;  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  he  would  to  have  trained  him. 

Q.  You  and  Muldoon  have  had  no  differences?  A.  No,  sir; 
we  always  met  on  the  friendliest  terms. 

Q.  Of  course,  your  friend's  friend  is  your  friend,  and  your 
friend's  enemy  is  your  enemy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  of  it?    A.  Yes. ! 

Q.  Now,  you  remember  saying  to  Mr.  Muldoon  at  that  inter 
view  in  the  St.  James  Hotel  that  the  police  had  made  up  their 
minds  not  to  allow  that  match  to  come  off;  you  remember  that; 
don't  you?    A.  I  can  not  remember  that ; 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  do  remember  of  the  conversation  that 
passed  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Muldoon?    A.  I  went  right 
frankly  to  Mr.  Muldoon  and  told  him  I  had  received  infonna^ 
tion  —  remember  this  was  the  first  time  I  have  met  Mr.  Mul- 
doon —  and  I  explained  the  position  to  him. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  said  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  worf 
for  word?    A.  I  told  him  I  had  received  information  that  tfl  j 
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saw  him  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  give  an  entertainment 
on  the  night  that  I  had  contracted  for  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden,  and  I  wanted  to  know  what  it  meant;  and  as  I  said 
before  in  my  testimony,  he  went  around  it  in  a  very  smooth 
way;  and  he  says,  "You  know  my  friend — ;"  he  did  not  men- 
tion any  name,  but  I  took  it  for  granted  it  was  Inspector  Mur- 
payj  or  Superintendent  Murray  —  "does  not  care  to  have  any 
brutal  exhibitions  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  you  know  I 
have  been  conducting  these  things  for  many  years,  and  you 
have  not,  and  you  need  a  man  like  me,  and  I  will  lend  prestige 
to  it;  you  nor  Corbett  have  ever  been  identified  with  a  produc- 
tion of  this  kind  in  the  city;  now,  you  give  me  25  per  oent  and 
I  will  furnish  boxers  and  will  referee  the  contest,  and  bring  it 
off,  and  guarantee  there  shall  be  no  interference." 

Q.  Yes.  A.  So  we  quibbled  over  the  terms  for  a  while,  and 
it  was  finally  agreed  he  should  receive  25  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  —  I  think  25  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds. 

Q.  After  the  expenses?    A.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  net  receipta 

Q.  You  understood  then,  working  in  "the  interest  of  your  prin- 
cipal and  friend,  and  desiring  that  the  match  should  come  off 
under  any  circumstances,  that  that  25  per  cent,  should  go  to 
Muldoon  for  police  protection?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Muldoon  did  not 
put  it  in  that  way  to  me,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Never  mind  how  he  put  it;  you  said  he  approached  the 
matter  very  smoothly,  but  I  am  asking  you,  looking  after  the 
interest  of  your  principal,  Mr.  Corbett,  and  your  friend,  you 
recognized  and  you  believed  that  in  agreeing  that  25  per  cent 
of  the  receipts  —  part  of  which  belonged  to  him  by  right  —  that 
25  i)er  cent  should  go  to  the  police  to  pay  them  for  not  interfer- 
ing with  the  fight?    A.  No,  Mr.  Goff,  I  do  not  think  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  * 

Q.  You  did  not  need  Muldoon  for  any  other  purpose,  did  you? 
A.  No;  I  did  not  f  ,    I 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ' 

Q.  And  you  showed  yourself  to  be  a  very  loyal  and  sincere 

friend  of  Mr.  Corbett,  and  I  think  we  are  all  pleased  with  that; 

and  yon  would  not  agree  that  the  money  that  should  come  into 

Mr.  Corbett'8  treasury,  arising  from  the  gate  receipts,  should 
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go  to  anybody  else  unleBS  you  were  ocmipelled  to  let  it  go 
would  you?  A.  Not  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent;  no,  sir;  I 
might  have  allowed  Mr.  Muldoon  Ave  per  cent,  for  his  expe^ 
ience. 

Q.  But  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  unless  it  was  compul- 
sory upon  you,  you  would  not  consent  to  have  your  principal 
and  friend  robbed  and  treated  in  that  way?  A.  It  would  not 
be  compulsory  upon  me;  I  could  have  said  no,  and  could  hare 
quit;  that  is  all. 

Q*  Then  the  match  would  not  have  come  off  and  you  would 
have  lost  your  f  1,100?    A.  That  is  right 

Q.  So  in  order  to  have  your  match  come  off  and  to  save  yoor 
|1,100  you  had  to  make  concessions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  concessions  you,  as  the  faithful  manager,  yoa 
were  only  compelled  to  give  because  you  could  not  help  yoa^ 
self?  A.  I  was  not  compelled,  Mr.  Goff;  his  proposition  was 
simply  a  business  proposition  made  to  me. 

Q.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  business  policy,  wasnt  itf 
A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  If  he  wanted  to  do  business  you  had  to  pay  the  money? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  You  had  to  abandon  the  enterprise  or  pay  the  money?  A 
No;  I  might  have  had  another  alternative,  but  I  did  not  want 
to  employ  the  other  one;  I  thought  I  could  enjoin  the  superin- 
tendent of  police. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  | 

Q.  Yon  knew  that  25  per  cent  was  to  go  to  pay  the  police  not 
to  interfere  with  that  matter?  A.  The  25  per  cent  went  to 
Mr.  Muldoon;  I  did  not  care  what  he  did  with  the  25  per  cent 
Q.  No;  I  am  asking  you?  A.  He  told  me — 
Q.  Never  mind  now;  read  my  question.  (Question  read  br 
stenographer.)  You  knew  that  25  per  cent,  was  to  go  to  pay 
the  police  not  to  interfere  with  that  matter?  A.  I  did  not 
believe  the  25  per  ctii^  aid  all  if<^  to  tli*'  police. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Not  all,  but  all  but  about  five  per  cent?    A.  I  think  Mr. 
Muldoon  got  the  largest  end  of  it  at  that 
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Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  just  what  Muldoon  paid 
over  to  the  police?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  could  find  out 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try?  A.  I  asked  him  once  what  it  cost,  and 
he  did  not  answer  my  question. 

Q.  Did  he  refuse  to  answer  the  question?  A.  Oh,  he  passed 
it  off;  I  could  not  get  an  answer;  I  think  casually  I  asked  him 
once  what  he  thought,  and  he  in  a  polite  way  told  me  it  was  none 
of  my  business,  so  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  As  a  fact  did  you  pay  the  25  per  cent  to  Muldoon?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  that  question;  you  knew  that  the 
25  per  cent  was  to  go  to  pay  the  police  not  to  interfere  with 
the  matter?  A.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  money  was  to  be 
paid — a  portion  of  the  money  was  to  be  paid  to  the  police. 

Q.  For  that  purpose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  from  Mr.  Muldoon  what  particular  police- 
man— a  police  official — should  get  their  share  of  the  moQ^?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  mention  of  any  names  whatever?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  state  his  friend?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  made  use  of  the  words  "His  friend?"    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understood  his  friend  was  Superintendent  Murray? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then  after  yon  had  your  arrangement  with  Mr.  Mul- 
doon you  were  satisfied  in  your  mind  that  you  could  under 
these  conditions  bring  the  match  off?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  articles  had  been  signed  before  this,  hadn't  they?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  then  towards  bringing  the  match  oflf?  A. 
I  telegraphed  Mitchell  that  everything  was  all  right;  and,  as 
I  said  before,  he  telegraphed  back  saying  he  wanted  a  guaran- 
tee, and  he  would  not  go  under  those  circumstances,  and  one 
telegram  gradually  followed  another  until  a  letter  came  declar- 
ing the  whole  matter  off.  i 

Q.  Was  not  Mitchell  made  aware  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  match  should  come  off?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  25  per  cent?    A.  Yes,  sir;  before  he  left  New  York. 

Q.  And  now  at  this  meeting  in  the  World  building  that  you 
kftvfr  raf erred  to,  yon  say  Mr.  Mitchell  expressed  himself  very 

■  '^•it  thia  money;  didn't  he  use  the  words,  *1 
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refuse  to  be  held  up,"  or  "I  won't  be  held  up  in  that  way  by  the 
police?"  A.  I  tried  to  bring  out  in  the  meeting  at  the  World 
office  in  the  argument  that  occurred,  I  tried  to  bring  out  these 
facts;  we  required  him  to  post  |10,000,  an  unusual  thing;  and 
in  support  of  our  claim  we  brought  up  the  fact  that  he  had 
given  me  his  word  to  the  extent  of  |1,100,  and  had  broken  it 
disgracefully,  and  it  was  to  show  why  we  should  demand  this 
unusual  thing;  and  in  the  discussion  I  tried  to  bring  this  thing 
out,  and  Mitchell  sprang  to  his  feet  and  made  some  very  perti- 
nent remark  about  the  police,  and  I  don't  remember  the  language, 
but  something  funny,  and  laughed;  but  that  was  the  way  it  was 
brought  out;  and  to  save  himself  from  the  charge  that  he  had 
broken  faith  with  me — 

Q.  I  know,  but  when  he  refused  to  go  into  this  arrangement 
to  allow  25  per  cent  of  the  gate  receipts —  A.  He  never  refused, 
Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  that  a  third  party  had  to  come 
into  this  deal?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mitchell  wanted  to  know  who  the  third  party  wasT 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ] 

Q.  And  you  say  the  police?  A.  I  told  him  that  I  refused  to 
tell  him  the  name  of  the  third  party.  \ 

Q.  I  know  you  did  refuse  to  tell  him  the  name  of  the  person; 
but  when  he  insisted  on  knowing  what  the  third  party  was,  you 
said  it  was  necessary  to  settle  with  this  third  party  for  the  police? 
A.  I  don't  remember  —  that  was  the  substance  of  it:  I  don't  re- 
member exactly  the  conversation ;  that  was  the  substance  of  it. 
Q.  At  the  same  time  you  said  these  words,  that  the  person 
referred  to,  representing  the  police,  wanted  a  third  of  the  net 
receipts,  and  would  insist  upon  putting  his  own  men  on  the  turn- 
stiles and  in  the  pay  boxes?  A.  I  do  not  remember  ever  making 
any  such  statement. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  make  that  statement?  A.  I 
would  not  swear  I  did  not  make  a  statement  on  something  of 
that  kind.  \ 

Q.  Something  of  that  kind?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  In  substance?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  don't  want  to  pin  you  down  to  particular 
words,  if  you  are  uncertain  about  the  words;  but  if  the  sub- 
stance meets  the  sense  of  the  substance  of  those  words?  A. 
Mr.  Muldoon  was  to  have  an  interest;  he  was  to  have  a  certain 
amount;  so,  in   conducting  that  entertainment,   Mr.   Muldoon 
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was  present  at  the  counting  at  the  box;  Mr.  Muldoon  was  paid 
25  per  cent;  and  Mr.  Mitchell  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
arrangements;  the  Corbett-Mitchell  thing  fell  through;  I  was 
stuck  for  this  |1,100;  I  then  went  to  work  and  got  up  another 
entertainment,  which  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  and  knew 
nothing  about  | 

Q.  Which  Mitchell  had  nothing  to  do  with?  A.  Yes  sir;  to 
save  myself  I  had  Corbett  meet  three  men  at  the  Garden;  this 
was  to  save  mj  fl^lOO;  and  I  accepted  the  proposition  made  to 
me  by  Muldoon  with  the  Corbett  and  Mitchell  arrangement; 
and  in  the  arrangement  he  conducted  the  entertainment,  had  a 
man  with  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  entertainment,  was 
present  at  the  count-up,  and  received  his  share  of  the  25  per 
cent  of  the  gross  receipts.  \ 

Q.  And  the  police  did  not  interfere?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  police 
did  interfere,  j 

Q.  To  what  extent?  A.  A  man  was  knocked  down  on  the 
first  round,  and!  the  moment  he  was  knocked  down  '^take  him 
off."  I 

Q.  That  was  after  one  was  knocked  down?  A.  Yes  sir;  one 
knocked  down ;  he  was  not  hurt,  "  take  him  oflf." 

Q.  The  third  man  ?  A.  The  third  man,  Mr.  Corbett  agreed  not 
to  knock  out,  and  simply  play  with  him. 

Q.  With  whom  was  the  agreement  made;  after  the  second 
man  was  knocked  out,  and  you  say  he  was  not  hurt  but  he  was 
knocked  down?    A.  Knocked  down. 

Q.  Not  hurt?    A.  No,  sir.  [ 

Q.  And  the  police  rapped;  who  was  it  gave  the  rap?  A.  The 
captain  of  the  precinct  at  that  time;  I — ^it  was  captain — let  me 
see,  it  was  O'Connor;  I  am  under  the  impression  it  was  Captain 
O'Connor.  I 

Q.  You  are  right;  it  was  not  Reilly?  A.  Either  Reilly  or 
O'Connor. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  fix  that;  can  you  give  us  the  month  that  was 
in?  A.  I  know  the  exact  date;  it  was  February  16,  of  that 
year;  I  think  it  was  February  16,  1890,  or  1891. 

Q.  Now,  the  captain  of  the  precinct  stood  upon  the  platorm? 
A.  He  stood  right  down  in  the  corner  of  the  platform. 

Q.  Was  that  after  the  first  two  men  were  knocked  down  and 
were  carried  off?    A.  They  were  not  carried  off. 

Q.  Well,   removed?    A.  Well,  removed. 

Q.  The  third  man  came  on?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Because  the  understanding  was  Mr.  Mitchell  should  meet 
three  men  there?    A.  Mr.  Corbett  was. 

Q.  And  knock  them  out?  A.  Not  to  knock  them  out;  It  wsm 
advertised,  "Corbett  to  outpoint  three  men,"  was  the  language  •! 
the  advertisement;  it  was  very  carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  Md- 
doon;  it  was  insisted  there  should  be  no  knockout. 

Q.  To  out  point?    A.  To  out  point 

Q.  After  the  first  two  men  had  been  out  pointed,  and  after  the 
police  captain  had  given  a  pointer  with  his  clnb  to  take  etch 
man  off,  the  third  man  was  allowed  to  come  on,  wasnt  he?  A. 
Yes,  sir.    ' 

Q.  Now,  you  say  Mr.  Corbett  agreed  not  to  out  point  op  knock 
down  the  third  man?  A.  Well,  the  third  man  was  a  man  of 
some  prominence,  and  in  getting  himi  to  go  there  at  all  it  was 
necessary  for  Corbett  to  agree  not  to  knock  him  out;  we  oonld 
not  pursuade  this  man  that  there  would  be  no  knockout  allowed; 
he  said,  "No,  I  want  an  agreement  I  am  not  to  be  knocked  out" 

Q.  Was  that  in  writing?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  one  man  to  the 
otherJ 

Q.  Was  the  police  captain  made  aware  of  that  fact  when  tiie 
other  man  came  up?  A.  Well,  he  could  very  well — ^the  actioD 
of  the  man  in  coming  on  the  stage  would  make  him  aware  of 
that  fact,  because  he  brought  on  two  large  pillows  in  his  hands 
and  insisted  upon  Corbett  putting  them  on;  and  Corbett  had 
small  gloves  on  his  hands,  and  Lannon  brought  on  10-ounce 
gloves  and  insisted  on  Corbett  putting  them  on. 

Q.  That  was  a  clear  indication  that  there  was  an  understmnd- 
ing  between  them?  A.  It  was  a  pretty  fair  understanding  to 
any  one  that  a  man  could  not  be  knocked  out  with  those  glovea. 

Q.  With  a  pair  of  pillows?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Muldoon  had  his  representative  in  the  box  office^ 
hadn't  he?  A.  He  acted  as  his  own  representative;  he  was  all 
over  the  place.    ' 

Q.  Hadn't  he  some  one  engaged  at  the  tum-stilesT  A.  Ko^ 
sir;  he  did  not;  that  night  they  broke  the  doors  in  on  me;  there 
was  so  many  people  there;  it  was  very  successful;  and  they  broke 
the  doors  in  on  me  quarter  after  7,  before  Muldoon  was  there; 
and  it  was  simply  chaos  after  that. 

Q.  Yon  may  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  entrance  money?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  compute  that  I  lost  |1,500  or  |2,000  there. 
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Q.  However,  of  the  money  received,  Mr.  Muldoon  received  his 
26  per  cent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  exhibitions  at  the  Garden  under  simliar 
conditions?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  one?  A.  I  have  had  other  exhibitions 
there;  but  never  any  that  there  was  an  attempted  interference 
with  except  one;  I  had,  three  days  after  Mr.  Corbett  defeated 
Sullivan,  I  had  an  entertainment  there  in  which  I  very  foolishly 
displayed  a  bill,  and  announced  that  there  would  be  six-round 
bouts  for  money;  and  on  my  arrival  from  New  Orleans  I  received 
a  notification  from  Superintendent  Byrnes  that  no  such  exhibi- 
tion should  take  place,  and  notified  me  if  there  was  a  hard  blow 
struck  at  the  Garden  he  would  close  the  whole  thing  up. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  \  ■ 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  amount  of  the  25  per  cent 
sbould  not  be  known? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  gross  amount  of  the  25  per  cent?  A.  I  think  it  was 
between  f  1,100  and  f  1,200;  the  receipts,  I  believe,  were  f  7,600; 
somewhere  between  |7,000  and  f  8,000,  and  the  expenses  were— 
anyhow  his  share  was  between  |1,100  and  |1,200. 

Q.  In  this  entertainment  or  exhibition  you  spoke  of,  had  you 

any  further  trouble  with  the  police;   the  one  you   spoke  last 

about;  after  receiving  the  message  from  Superintendent  Byrnes? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  received  a  notice  from  Sui)erintendent  Byrnes,  and 

came  near  being  closed  up  as  it  was;  and  I  believed  the  Garden 

people  saved  me;  and  they  went  down  and  told  Superintendent 

Byrnes  that  there  should  be  no  hard  blows  struck;  it  was  the 

tamest  kind  of  exhibitioiis.    ' 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  portion  of  your  proceeds  there?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  For  protection?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  nothing  to  require  pro- 
tection; I  announced  nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  it  as  a  custom,  outside  of  paying  a  per- 
centage of  the  proceeds,  to  make  a  little  present  to  the  police 
captain,  a  present  on  account  of  the  men  employed  there?  A. 
As  I  said,  the  previous  entertainment  I  had  there  was  my  first, 
and  the  one  that  I  am  now  referring  to  was  my  second,  and  1 
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took  good  care  I  should  not  give  up  mj  money,  because  the 
occasion  was  of  such  a  great  moment;  this  man  was  c(Hnin^ 
from  New  Orleans,  and  had  just  beaten  Sullivany  and  it  was  t 
reception  of  James  J.  Corbett 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  if  jou  paid  for  police  protection,  but  I  an 
asking  you  how  in  the  sense  of  giving  a  gratuity  or  present  t^ 
the  policemen  there  on  duty,  or  to  the  commanding  officer  cf 
the  police  on  duty;  did  you  not  give  something?  A,  No,  sr; 
the  only  unusual  thing  I  paid  in  that  entertainment,  I  think,  I 
gave  Sherwood  |50;  I  always  gave  Sherwood  something. 

Q.  You  understood  it  was  for  that  purpose?  A,  Not  in  thw 
case  I  did  not 

Q.  You  were  under  no  obligation  to  pay  Sherwood?  A.  Yes; 
he  stayed  up  the  night  before;  he  was  of  more  assistance  thai 
any  one  in  the  Garden;  I  always  gave  him  |25,  f50,  sometimei 
flOO;  for  instance,  I  gave  a  training  exhibition  there,  and  be 
worked  all  the  night  before,  and  I  gave  him  flOO. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Mr.  Sherwood  belonged  to  the 
police  force?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  that?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  first  time. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  about  that  |250,  that  Schmittberger  mat- 
ter; now,  we  have  it  that  you  and  Mr.  Sanger  substantially 
agreed  about  that  transaction;  now,  how  did  you  come  to  da 
the  name  of  Schmittberger;  just  tell  us  the  whole  transactioiiT 
A.  Will  you  let  me  make  myself  clear  on  that? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Sherwood  came  to  me  and  said  you  will  need  so 
much  money;  and  you  know  when  they  get  talking  about  those 
things,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  a  man  is  always  discreet, 
and  Mr.  Sherwood  was  a  smart  man,  and  he  simply  came  and 
insinuated  to  me;  and  knowing  what  I  was  doing  I  took  the 
insinuation,  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Sanger,  and  I  don't  remember 
the  exact  conversation  with  Mr.  Sanger,  but  I  am  sure  I  gave 
Mr.  Sanger  to  understand  the  money  was  going  to  the  police, 
and  whatever  money  I  did  get  I  went  and  handed  it  to  Mr. 
Sherwood ;  Mr.  Sherwood  may  have  paid  five  cents  or  paid  it  all 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  you  never  paid  a  dollar  bto 
the  hands  of  a  police  officer,  high  or  low,  yourself;  on  your  oath, 
are  you  prepared  to  swear  that?  A.  I  never  paid  a  dollar  p€^ 
sonally  to  a  police  officer  in  my  life. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  hesitate  so  long,  Mr.  Brady,  in  answering  my 
question?  A.  Because  in  your  question,  Mr.  Goff,  you  said,  did 
I  say  I  wanted  the  money  for  Captain  Schmittberger;  I  do  not 
want  to  answer  that  question,  because  I  do  not  remember  men- 
tioning Mr.  Schmittberger  s  name,  I  mentioned  the  police. 

Q.  I  meant  in  relation  to  your  last  answer?  A.  I  wanted  to 
think;  you  put  me  on  my  oath;  I  wanted  to  think. 

Q.  You  are  under  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath?    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  under  that  solemn  obligation  that  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  these  entertainments  that  you  have  had, 
that  you  have  never  paid  any  money  of  any  amount  to  any  police 
official  of  any  kind  or  description?    A.  No,  sir;  never  did. 

Q.  You  never  paid  |1?  A.  Never  paid  |1  in  connection  with 
these  entertainments^ 

Q.  In  connection  with  anything  else?  A.  Oh,  I  may  have 
given  some  patrolman  om  a  beat  |1  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  In  connection  with  what?    A.  I  can  iiot  remember. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  as  a  citizen  under  any  obligation  to  give 
to  a  patrolman  a  dollar  on  the  street?  A.  You  asked  me  in 
my  life  did  I  ever  pay  a  policeman  any  money;  I  may  have 
paid  a  policeman  for  doing  something  for  me. 

Q.  Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  of  anything  now?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  not;  I  never  paid  any  amount  of  money  to  a 
policeman  in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  money  having  been  paid  to  a  policeman, 
even  though  it  did  not  go  out  of  your  hands  personally?  A. 
Well  — 

Q.  For  anything?    A.  For  anything? 

Q.  For  anything?    A.  You  mean  my  money? 

Q.  I  don't  care  whose  money.  A.  I  have  heard;  of  course,  I 
have  read  the  proceedings  of  this  committee,  and  I  have 
heard  — 

Q.  I  mean  in  your  business  transactions,  was  there  ever  any 
money  paid  on  your  account  by  anybody  else  over  to  the  police? 
A.  Not  that  I  Know  of. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  was  none?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  handed  money  over  to  persons 
fo  pay  money  to  the  police  on  account  of  you  or  your  business? 
A.  Yes.  sir.  ' 

Q.  Never  did?    A.  Never  did.  ' 

L.  671 
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Q.  And  outside  of  these  matters  that  yoa  have  spoken,  weft 
you  ever  asked  for  money;  outside  of  these  matters  that  yen 
have  testified  to,  were  you  ever  asked  for  money  for  the  poll* 
by  any  person?  A.  No,  sir;  and  in  these  matters  I  wa«  oot 
asked,  except  by  another  party. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean.  A.  I  never  had  a  polioeman  come  to 
me  and  say,  I  have  got  to  have  so  much. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked  by  anybody  other  than  policemen  (or 
money,  other  than  the  ones  you  have  testified  to?    A.  No,  sir. 

Frederick  Oallaher,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  StBtto^ 
was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Goff. —  There  are  some  matters  connected  with  our  eom* 
mittee  work,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  district  attorney  wishes  to 
talk  to  us  about,  and  I  request  that  we  take  a  little  earlier  ad- 
adjournment  for  recess  than  usual. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Shall  we  adjourn  now? 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Until  2  o'clock,  or  later? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Say  2  o'clock;  all  witnesses  to  be  here  wifhoit 
fail  at  that  time.  [      •       |  "|  |l| 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  this  moniiBg 
will  attend  without  fail  at  2  o'clock.  The  committee  stands  ad- 
journed until  that  time. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Senators  and  counsel  appearing  as  before. 
Fred  Gallagher,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Stat^ 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?  A.  Associate  editor  of  tte 
New  York  Illustrated  Newa 

Q.  Bid  you  know  that  distinguished  visitor  to  our  ahorei^  lb 
Mitchell?    A.  For  a  great  number  of  years. 

Q.  Did  you  act  for  him  in  any  way?    A.  As  manager. 

Q.  Now,  you  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brady,  here?  A.  I 
did 

Q.  And  you  heard  Mr.  Brady's  testimony  relating  to  the  nego- 
tiations  that  were  carried  on  between  the  representatifes  d 
Mitchell  and  Corbett  for  the  first  time?    A.  Yes,  dr. 
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Q.  Were  you  present  at  these  negotiations?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  All  of  them?  A.  In  Centre  street,  the  Clipper  office  in 
Centre  street;  and  in  the  Astor  House  meeting  with  Mitchell. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Gallagher,  will  you  please  tell  us  what  was  said 
in  reference  to  the  negotiations  relating  to  the  police  interference 
with  that  proposed  match?  A.  At  the  meeting  at  the  Clipper 
office  nothing  was  said  of  police  interference. 

Q.  That  was  the  first?  A.  That  was  the  first;  the  match  was 
there  made  for  Washington's  Birthday,  the  22d  of  February, 
1892,  to  box  six  rounds  in  Madison  Square  Garden ;  Corbett  and 
Mitchell ;  Mitchell  and  Slavin  at  the  time  was  under  my  manage- 
ment playing  an  engagement  in  Hyde  &  Beam's  theatre,  Brook* 
lyn;  and  within  a  few  days  after  the  match  was  made  I  received 
a  telegram  from  W.  A.  Brady  asking  me  to  meet  him  in  secret 
between  6  and  7  o'clock  that  evening,  in  the  Astor  House,  Broad- 
way; I  showed  the  telegram  to  Mitchell,  and  he  asked  me  what 
did  I  think  was  up;  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  his  coming 
across  the  bridge  to  New  York  with  me;  but  not  to  be  in  evi- 
dence during  the  interview  which  Brady  asked  by  the  telegram; 
I  secreted  Mitchell  in  a  saloon  on  Park  Row;  and  met  Corbett 
and  Brady  at  the  Astor  House;  Brady  opened  the  conversation 
by  saying  that  he  and  Corbett  had  figured  out  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  for  their  contest,  and  with  Mr.  Phil  Dwyer  sell- 
ing the  box  tickets  at  public  auction  at  the  Hoffman  House, 
and  the  thing  being  properly  worked,  it  seemed  to  them  that  the 
house  would  run  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  f  22,000;  he 
said,  "  But  there  is  something  I  want  to  tell  you  besides  that;" 
he  said,  "  There  is  a  third  party  wants  to  come  in;"  I  said,  "  How 
much  does  the  coming  in  of  the  third  party  top  up;"  he  said, 
"  The  third  party  wants  a  third  of  the  net  receipts,  and  to  place 
upon  the  turnstiles  and  in  the  pay-box,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
contest,  his  own  men ;  I  said  "  If  I  guess  the  third  party,  will  you 
tell  me;"  he  said,  " I  will;"  I  said  " Is  his  name  Mr.  Policeman;" 
he  said,  "Yes;"  and  those  were  the  only  terms  upon  which  we 
could  get  a  permit  for  the  22d  of  February  contest  at  the  Gar- 
den; I  then  said  that  without  conferring  with  Mitchell  I  wouldn't 
listen  to  any  such  piece  of  highway  robbery;  that  I  was  Mitchell's 
manager,  and  that  I  wouldn't  stand  by  while  he  was  being  held 
up  for  a  blackmail  such  a«  was  sujrgested;  Corbett  then  asked 
me  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  get  Mitchell  quickly  to  the 
hotel ;  I  told  him  that  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  interview 
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that  I  had  Mitchell  in  close  proximity  to  the  Astor  House;  I 
went  down  part  of  Park  Bow,  and  I  met  Mitchell ;  and  he  sail 
80  many  people  knew  his  appearance  in  the  saloon  on  Park  Bot 
that  he  had  come  out  and  was  going  to  stay  outside  the  doer- 
way  of  the  Astor  House  until  I  came  out;  we  went  in,  rejoined 
Corbett  and  Mitchell  and  Brady;  the  conversation  and  the  terms 
were  repeated  by  Brady  to  Mitchell;  Mitchell  said,  "  What  doei 
Gallagher  say;"  he  says  ^^  That  it  is  blackmail,  and  he  would  lot 
stand  it  for  a  moment;"  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  It  is  letting  the  poBae 
down  very  light"    , 

Q.  That  is,  Mitchell  said?  A.  Mitchell  said,  ''What  hai 
Gallagher  said,"  he  asked  Brady,  he  being  absent  when  I  spoke; 
Mitchell  in  anger  turned  on  his  heel  and  said  to  the  two  of  them, 
''  I  presume  now,  I  needn't  bother  about  training;"  he  had  takai 
training  quarters  at  Carroll's  on  the  Boulevard  at  Coney  Island, 
and  I  made  him  consider  after  this  proposition  that  this  matdi 
is  off;  Mitchell  continued  his  engagement  at  Hyde  &  Beaman^ 
and  remained  in  the  country  January,  February  and  March  and 
arrived  home  with  me  in  Europe  the  first  week  of  April. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  at  that  interview  as  to  tte 
Aggregate  receipts  of  the  Garden? 

Chairman  Lexow.—  He  said  J22,000. 

A.  Something  in  the  neighborhood  of  J22,000. 

Q.  And  about  J7,000  of  that  was  to  go  to  the  police?  A. 
Put  it  at  $21,000,  take  f  1,000  off,  presuming  the  night  nii^ 
be  wet  or  unfavorable  or  some  other  reason  for  a  bad  house; 
the  demand  was  a  third  of  f  21,000  —  $7,000  net. 

Q.  Were  there  any  names  mentioned?    A.  Yes,  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  name?  A.  Mitchell  with  me  went  back  that 
evening  immediately  after  the  interview  to  the  Clarendon  Hotd 
in  Brooklyn ;  we  were  speaking  and  he  said  as  we  were  crossing 
the  bridge  "  that  is  old  man's  Murray's  doing." 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  Muldoon  was  the  go-between?  A 
No,  sir;  I  never  saw  Muldoon  on  the  scene,  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  his  name  in  connection  with  the  match  until  I  did  to-isf 
at  this  sitting,  ' 

Q.  It  is  the  first  time  you  heard  who  the  go-between  was? 
A.  Absolutely  the  first  ! 

Q.  Was  there  any  name  mentioned  at  all  by  Brady  or  bj 
Corbett?  A.  I  guess  in  that  vague  way  —  Mr.  Policeman;  and 
he  said,  '^  Yes,  the  police  makes  those  terms  and  we  can  Bfl' 
get  a  permit  for  the  show  until  we  agree  to  those  term&" 
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By  Senator  Pound: 
Q.  Who  was  it  said  the  police  made  those  terms?    A.  Brady. 

By  Mr.  Goflf : 

Q.  Does  anything  else  occur  to  your  memory  now  that  you 
have  not  stated  in  connection  with  the  transaction?  A.  Well, 
I  heard  Mr.  Brady's  testimony  to-day  in  which  he  insinuated 
that  Mitchell  had  sneaked  out  of  the  match  and  had  gone  away; 
Mitchell  as  matter  of  fact  remained  for  three  months  in  the 
country  afterwards,  and  met  at  the  end  of  the  three  months  both 
Brady  and  Corbett ! 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  experience  in  these  entertainments  in 
New  York?  A.  Yes;  I  have  run  Sullivan  through  his  English 
and  Irish  tour;  Peter  Jackson,  Peter  Mahar,  Mitchell  and 
Slavin. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  entertainment  in  Madison  Square  Garden? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  any  other  hall  in  New  York?  A.  Not  in  New  York, 
in  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  St  Louis,  Louisville,  Nash- 
ville, and  we  were  en  tour  for  over  three  months,  ending  up 
with  the  Mardi  Gras  week  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  You  had  no  opportunities  for  having  personal  knowledge 
of  the  police  relations?    A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Of  these  entertainments  or  exhibitions  in  New  York  city? 
A.  None  whatever;  I  never  had  a  show  in  New  York  city;  but 
elsewhere  we  never  handed  over  any  money  to  the  police  for  any 
purpose. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  In  any  of  these  other  cities  that  you  have  mentioned?  A. 
In  none. 

By  Mr.  GofP: 

Q.  Were  you  asked  in  any  of  the  other  cities?    A.  Never. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  sporting  men  and  of 
the  business  of  getting  up  these  entertainments  even  in  New 
York,  are  you  not?    A.  Surely. 

Q.  Was  there  a  common  rumor;  was  it  not  generally  under- 
stood among  men  engaged  in  this  business  that  the  police 
bad  to  be  paid  for  permission  to  ^ve  these  entertainments  or 
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exhibitions?  A.  Mitchell  day  after  day  railed  againBt  the  po- 
lice;  he  was  continually  kicking  against  it,  and  openly  staled 
in  the  World  building,  in  the  presence  of  Brady,  that  it  was  fte 
police  interference  that  had  broken  up  that  match,  and  Bradj 
agreed  with  him  that  it  was  so  and  that  no  one  was  to  blame 
but  the  police;  and  Mitchell  said,  "Well,  in  a  place  like  tkia, 
it  is  better  for  us  not  to  speak  of  these  matters,  in  the  World 
building." 

Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  question  of  counsel  was  as  to  whether  you  knew 
of  any  general  rumor  among  those  engaged  in  the  same  piu^ 
suit  as  you  and  those  with  whom  you  traveled,  that  it  wa5  necefr 
sary  to  pay  for  police  permission  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A. 
Yes:  there  is  a  rumor. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Commonly  understood?  A.  Very  commonly  understood, 
that  you  can  not  get  a  permit  for  any  of  these  boxing  compe- 
titions, particularly  if  they  run  for  six,  eight  or  10  rounds,  with- 
out, in  vulgar  terms,  squaring  the  police. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  London  and  Paris  and 
Berlin?    A.  Yes;  not  in  Berlin;  in  Paris,  I  have 

Q.  In  any  of  the  large  continental  cities?    A.  Only  in  Parui 

Q.  Not  in  Berlin?    A.  Not  in  Berlin. 

Q.  Only  Paris  and  London?    A.  Only  Paris  and  London. 

^>.  You  gave  exhibitions  tliere?  A.  We  gave  exhibitions  in 
London,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  Limerick  and  Paris. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  In  any  other  English  cities  besides  London?  A.  I  hare 
been  engaged  too,  not  altogether  on  my  own  account,  in  a  simi- 
lar competition  in  Liverpool.  i 

Q.  In  any  of  these  exhibitions  or  entertainments  that  to« 
were  connected  with  in  England,  or  in  Ireland,  or  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  was  any  demand  ever  made  upon  yon,  or  any  intima- 
tion by  the  police  authorities  that  money  wonld  have  to  be  prf 
before  von  could  get  a  license  or  permit?    A.  As  fkr  as  payli 
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the  license,  no  such  thing  is  ever  heard  of;  if  you  have  a  large 
crowd,  and  you  want  a  number  of  police  to  keep  order,  you 
apply  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  for  a  superintendent,  and 
for  a  number  of  sergeants  and  men,  and  they  charge  for  it 
through  the  polfce  department  a  very  small  sum  for  their  at- 
tendance. ' 

Q.  It  is  a  public  matter?  A.  A  public  matter  and  recorded 
in  the  commissioner's  office;  there  is  a  fixed  scale  of  charges, 
so  much  per  head  for  a  policeman  and  so  much  per  head  for  the 
sergeants,  and  two  inspectors  and  a  superintendent,  who  super- 
intends the  lot;  that  is  public  money,  accounted  for  in  the 
record  of  the  commissioner's  office  and  it  is  paid  openly. 

Q.  Before  you  give  such  an  entertainment  you  know  in  ad- 
vance that  you  have  to  make  that  application  and  to  pay  a  pro 
rata?    A.  To  the  shilling. 

Q.  You  can  estimate  it  to  the  shilling?  A.  Yes;  they  have 
got  a  scale  of  charges,  the  ordinary  constable  so  mucE,  ser- 
geants so  much,  Inspectors  so  much,  and  superintendent  so  much, 
much. 

Q.  Does  that  rule  obtain  in  England  and  Ireland?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  about  Paris?  A.  In  Paris  the  police  attend  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  good  behavior,  and  they  don't  make  any 
charge. 

Q.  No  charges  made  in  Paris?  A.  No;  the  gendarmes  don't 
make  any  charge.  > 

Q.  Have  you  to  pay  any  gratuities  in  Paris?  A.  I  never 
have  paid  a  policeman  a  shilling. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Never  been  asked?  A.  Never  been  asked;  they  come 
sometimes  for  tickets  for  their  friends  and  favors  like  that, 
but  money  is  never  mentioned. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  In  the  cities  of  England  and  Ireland  there  are  the  regular 
schedule  rates  provided  for  by  law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  for  anything  outside  of  that? 
A.  Never. 
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Q.  Even  free  tickets?  A.  Oh,  yes;  the  chief  of  the  detective 
force,  I  have  gone  to  him,  and  said,  ''  Can  I  do  anything  f^r 
you;"  "Well,  can  I  have  a  few  tickets  for  the  competition;"  "  Oe^ 
tainly;"  well  I  would  give  them  to  him  and  very  glad  to  get 
those  people  in. 

Q.  You  would  get  off  with  two  tickets?  A.  Sometimes;  it 
sometimes  might  be  half  a  dozen,  but  not  very  often. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  much  would  be  the  value  of  these  tickets?  A  It 
would  depend  upon  the  seats;  the  best  seats  in  Dublin  for  a 
competition  when  Slavin  made  his  appearance  there,  the  first 
seats  were  sold  at  f2.50. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  They  always  had  the  best  tickets?  A.  There  was  ^K^.n 
plenty  of  room  in  the  best  places;  the  other  parts  were  crowded 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Then  as  far  as  your  experience  goes  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  New  York  stands  solitary  and  alone  upon  this  question 
of  blackmail?    A.  I  think  it  has  a  unique  individuality. 

Gustave  Dorval,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  have  been  your  relations  to  the  French  sodetyT 
A.  I  have  been  the  president  for  the  last  three  years. 
Q.  You  are  president  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Is  that  the  Cercle  de  THarmonie?    A.  Yes,  air. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Give  us  the  full  title  of  the  society?  A.  Cercle  Prancaia 
de  riTarironie. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  the  privilege  of  the  bar  of  that  socieiy  «' 
balls  for  various  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  years?  A.  Well,  at  different  intervals  for  the 
last  10  years,  I  should  say. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  paid  per  year  to  the  police?  A.  I 
never  paid  anything. 

Q.  Who  paid  for  you?    A.  Nobody. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  I 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly?    A.  No,  sir. 

J]y  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  understand  that  you  are  under  oath  here?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  obligations  of  an  oath?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  used  you  to  pay  for  the  bar  privileges?  A. 
Well,  it  depends. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  paying?  A.  The 
amounts  have  been  different  every  year  very  nearly. 

Q.  How  have  the  amounts  been  fixed?  A.  By  the  ball  com- 
mil  tee. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  average?    A.  Four  or  f 5,000. 

Q.  Four  or  J5,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  generally  have  made  a  profit?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Not  always?    A.  Not  always. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  lost?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  lost  did  you  seek  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
society?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  demand  upon  the  society  to  reimburse 
you  for  jour  loss?    A.  I  think  once. 

Q.  And  how  much  were  your  losses?  A.  I  don't  remember 
what  the  losses  were,  but  I  think  the  society  granted  me  J1,000 
one  year,  as  much  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  What  did  they  grant  you  ?1,000  for?  A.  Because  the  sale 
of  wine  was  stopped  at  1  o^clock. 

Q.  The  years  in  which  the  sale  of  wine  was  not  stopped  at  t 
o'clock,  you  made  a  profit?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  every  year  except  the  one,  1889?  A.  I  think  twice; 
yes,  sir;  if  my  memory  serves  me  right 

Q.  Well,  of  course,  Mr.  Dorval,  you  know  each  year  that  !t 
was  against  the  law  to  sell  after  1  o'clock?  A.  I  don't  think 
«o,  sir. 

L.  572 
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Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  think,  now;  I  am  aBking  joi 
if  you  did  not  know?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Hotel-keeper. 

Q.  Have  you  a  license  in  your  hotel?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  St  James'?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  under  your  license  you  are  not  allowed 
to  sell  after  1  o'clock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  have  you  any  doubt  about  it  then  with  regard  to  tte 
application  for  a  license  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  for  your 
ball?  A.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  the  place;  at  Madi«n 
Square  Garden  we  always  had  an  all-night  license. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  an  all-night  license?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  an  all-night  license?    A.  The  excise  boiid. 

Q.  What?    A.  The  excise  board. 

Q.  Who  got  the  license?    A.  The  Madison   Square  Oarden. 

Q.  Who  got  the  license?  A.  The  Madison  Square  Garden 
Company. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it?  A.  They  guaranteed  us  they  had  it, 
so  it  must  be  true;  I  never  asked  to  look  at  the  paper. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  there  was  an  all-night  license  obtained 
from  the  excise  board?    A.  The  directors. 

Q.  Name  me  some  one?  A.  Well,  I  know  Mr.  Wharton,  who 
used  to  be  the  vice-president;  I  think  it  is  embodied  in  the  leaae, 
if  I  am  not  wrong. 

Q.  Embodied  in  the  lease  that  you  were  to  have  an  all-night 
license?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  that  that  you  had  it  embodied  in  the 
lease?  A.  Since  Madison  Square  Garden  is  built;  if  I  am  not 
wrong. 

Q.  How  many  years  has  Madison  Square  Garden  been  boiltf 
A.  I  think  four;  I  wouldn't  dare  exactly  say. 

Q.  Now,  you  as  a  hotel-keeper,  as  a  man  engaged  in  connec- 
tion with  these  French  balls,  do  you  not  know  as  matter  of  fact, 
until  the  recent  new  excise  law  was  enacted,  there  was  no  snch 
thing  as  an  all-night  license  under  the  law?  A.  Well,  it  was 
construed  that  serving  meals  you  had  a  right  to  serve  wines. 

Q.  I  know ;  you  have  stated  that  a  license  was  obtained  from 
the  excise  board?  A.  That  is  for  Madison  Square  Garden;  flat 
is  right    '  j 

Q.  But  for  an  all-night  license?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  last —    A.  Not  before  four  years. 
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Q.  I  am  speaking  of  now  in  1889,  for  instance,  when  you  lost; 
when  the  door  was  closed  at  1  o'clock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  an  all-night  license  that  year?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  you  had  not  an  all- 
night  license?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sold  after  1  o'clock?  A.  Yes,  sir;  In  the  supper- 
room  only.    * 

Q.  No  matter  where  it  was,  you  sold  after  1  o'clock,  and  that 
was  a  violation  of  the  excise  law  —  come  Mr.  Dorval,  you  know 
that?    A.  I  am  listening  to  you;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  police  were  present?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  pay  to  be  allowed  to  sell  after  1  o'clock? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What,  do  you  mean  to  accuse  the  police  force  of  the  city  of 
New  York  of  standing  by  and  allowing  you  to  violate  the  law 
without  a  consideration?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  is  a  fact?    A.  It  is  a  fact,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact?  A.  That  is  that  I  sold  wine  with  suppers  after 
1  o'clock.' 

Q.  My  question  is,  will  you  dare  to  accuse  the  police  force  of 
the  city  of  New  York  with  permitting  you  to  violate  the  law  ex- 
cept upon  payment  of  a  consideration  to  them — will  you  dare 
do  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  are  the  bravest  witness  that  has  been  in  that  chair 
fiince  this  investigation  has  opened;  now  do  you  understand  my 
question?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  police,  are  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  consequences?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  moan  to  say  that  the  police  of  New  York  citv 
saw  yon  violate  the  law  and  didn't  intend  to  stop  you?  A. 
I  suppose  so.  * 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  fact?  A.  It  is;  mind  you,  Mr.  Goff,  I  must 
tell  all  the  truth,  i 

Q.  That  is  what  we  want?  A.  They  told  me  that  I  could  not 
sell  wine  except  in  supper-rooms.  ( 

Q.  In  what?  A.  In  rooms  where  meals  were  served,  if  you 
like  better;  they  closed  my  door  at  1  o'clock. 

Q.  And  instead  of  selling  it  over  the  bar  you  sold  it  in  the 
supper-room?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  police  saw  you  sell  it?    A.  I  suppose  so. 
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Q.  And  in  fact  the  police  sampled  some  of  the  wine?  A.  1 
don't  know.  I 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  is  a  fact?  A.  No;  I  never  saw  a  man 
drink  there  in  uniform,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  policeman  not  in  uniform  drink?  A.  Mighty 
I  wouldn't  swear  to  that.  { 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?    A.  I  wouldn't  swear  that,  no. 

Q.  Now  about  sending  the  wine  out  to  them  by  your  bar- 
tenders or  waiters  —  did  you  ever  send?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  it  to  be  done?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  made  up  your  mind,  Mr.  Dorval  to  lie  through 
this  whole  business?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  reasons. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  the  fact  if  you  have  not  made  up  your 
mind,  as  you  sit  there  on  that  witness  chair  and  look  at  me 
squarely  in  the  eye  if  you  know  that  I  do  not  know  you  are 
lying?    A.  Certainly,  I  do  not  lie.  | 

Q.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  it?  A.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  tell  the  truth.  | 

Q.  You  swear  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  You  mean  to  tell  us  here,  and  do  you  think"  we  believe 
you,  that  the  police  allowed  you  to  sell  wine  after  1  o'clock  at 
the  French  ball  without  you  having  to  pay  for  it;  do  you  mean 
to  say  we  believe  you  when  you  say  that?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  think  we  believe  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  insane  asylum?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  suffering  from  paresis,  are  you?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  think  so.  i 

Q.  What  was  the  allocation  of  f500  given  to  you  by  the 
society  for?    A.  There  is  something  else. 

Q.  There  is  another  allocation?  A.  That  was  not  an  alloca- 
tion; that  is  what  the  minutes  of  the  society  say. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  that  item  without  refreshing  your 
memory  by  the  books?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  deposited  ?500  to  secure 
counsel,  when  Mr.  Moss  there  started  a  suit  or  mandamus  against 
the  police  board,  to  enjoin,  to  command,  the  police  to  enforce 
the  law.  i 

Q.  Say  that  again?  A.  We  deposited  ?500  retainer  fee  with 
our  lawver  to  defend  that  case  that  Mr.  Moss  had  brought 
against  the  police  board,  a  mandamus,  or  whatever  you  call  that; 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  legal  form. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  deposit  the  ?500?    A.  Leventritt 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  get  it  back?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  the  suit  was  not  commenced?    A.  I  don't  know,  the 
suit  oame  ofF;  I  think  Mr.  Leventritt  charged  us  f  160  for  attend*- 
ing  to  the  suit  and  returned  the  balance. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was  in?  A.  I  couldn't 
tell  you  exactly;  it  must  be  five  years  ago,  I  should  judga 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  the  Supreme  Court  by  Judge 
Daniels  decided  at  that  time  that  there  was  no  law  which  per- 
mitted the  sale  of  wine  all  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that?    A.  Yes,  sir;  something  to  that 
effect;  that  is  the  year  we  didn't  sell. 
Q.  That  is  the  decision  of  the  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now  at  that  time  you  lost  because  you  didn't  sell?    A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  is  it  that  you  made  a  claim  upon  the  society 
for  reimbursement  for  loss?    A.  Well,  I  explained  my  loss. 

Q.  What  was  your  loss?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  sell  after  1 
o'clock. 

Q.  But  you  had  been  selling  after  1  o'clock?  A.  In  former 
years? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  had  made  money  by  the  operation?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  You  understand,  do  you  not,  that  there 
is  no  intention  of  making  it  unpleasant  for  you;  we  simply  want 
to  get  the  facts  in  this  case. 

The   Witness.— Certainly.  | 

Chairman  Lexow. —  So  many  reputable  merchants  have  tes- 
tified to  having  bribed  the  police  of  this  city  that  you  ought 
not  to  be  behind  hand  if  you  have  done  the  same  thing  toTol- 
low  their  example,  to  enable  us  to  formulate  proper  legislation 
to  meet  this  evil. 

Q.  I  find  an  item  here,  January  31,  police,  J79;  what  does  IBat 
mean?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  an  item  here  of  an  allocation  to  you  of  ?500.  A. 
That  is  the  same  one  that  was  to  defend  that  case  in  court 

Q.  No;  it  was  not;  pardon  me;  was  it  not,  according  to  your 
minutes  here,  to  allay  the  prejudice  against  the  sales  of  wines 
after  1  o'clock?    A.  If  you  let  me  read  — 

Q.  No;  I  am  asking  you?  A.  I  don't  remember;  it  must  be 
the  same  amount. 
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Q.  And  in  fact  the  police  saiuii 
don't  know.  I 

Q.  Don't  yoQ  know  it  is  a  faci "' 
drink  there  in  uniform,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  policeman  ii" 
I  wouldn't  swear  to  that.  • 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  i.« 

Q.  Kow  about  sending  tli-- 
tenders  or  waiters  —  did  ym; 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  it 

Q.  You  have  made  up  y 
this  whole  business?    A. 

Q.  I  am  askinj^  you  il 
mind,  as  you  sit  thert*  « 
squarely  in  the  eye  if 
lyinji:?    A.  Certainly,  1 

Q.  You  have  madr  • 
mv  mind  to  tell  tin* 

Q.  You  swear  to  i' 

Q.  You  mean  to 
you,  that  the  ]»o]ir. 
the  Fren(!h  ball  w' 
to  say  we  believe 

Q.  You  think   . 

Q.  Have  you  ' 

Q.  You  ar(»  w- 
I  don't  think  s«». 

Q.  What    wr 
society  for?     .\ 

Q.  TluTe  i> 
tion;  that  is 

P.v  Chaii 

Q.  Do  yoi: 
memorv  bv  i? 
counsel,  wli*  r 
the  police*  I.. 
the  law. ! 

Q.  Say  il 
our  lawvr?- 
against  th«-  ji- 
I  am  not  a  • 

Q.  Will! 
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t 

Q.  Compensate?  A.  To  compensate,  that  is  right;  to  com- 
pensate my  loss.  I 

Q.  But  it  was  the  |500  that  you  paid  out  to  the  police 
that  was  your  loss?    A.  I  beg  your  pardon^  I  never  paid  no  $500. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  here  that  during  the  10  years  that  you 
had  been  connected  with  the  French  society  that  you  had  not 
paid  out  or  directed  money  to  be  paid  out  to  the  police  at  each 
and  every  ball  that  was  given  in  Madison  Square  Garden?  A. 
Except  ftOO  for  the  license;  never. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  the  license— you  mean  to  swear 
that?      Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  that  item  of  J79  to  the  police  is  for? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  the  ball  in  January,  1891?  A. 
I  think  T  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  the  society  promise  you  protection  against  police 
interference,  Mr.  Dorval?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  this  payment  to  you  of  J500  or  J1,000  to  compensate 
you  for  loss,  that  was  not  based  upon  any  idea  of  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  company,  because  on  that  particular  occasion 
you  had  not  received  commission,  was  it?  A.  No;  it  was  a 
friendly  act  from  members  of  the  club. 

Q.  Was  this  the  only  time  that  you  ran  behind  in  your  earn- 
ings there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was  the  only  time  that  the  police  interfered? 
A.  Well,  they  interfered  as  I  explained  before. 

Q.  In  other  words  mandamus  proceedings  had.  been  brought 
and  this  was  the  only  time  in  10  years  that  you  made  no  profits 
out  of  your  bar;  the  result  of  the  mandamus  proceedings  was 
that  you  were  compelled  to  keep  yourself  within  the  law,  and 
the  result  of  that  was  a  loss  to  you,  and  the  society  gave  you 
f  1,000  to  compensate  you  for  that  loss?    A.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Lexow. — I  think  we  can  draw  conclusions  from  that 
statement  of  facts. 

Constantine  de  Grimm,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  slb  follows: 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  nre  a  French  scholar,  Mr.  de  Grimm?  A.  Yes.  sir;  I 
have  been  four  years  editor  of  the  Paris  paper. 
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Q.  You  understand  the  French  language  perfectly?    A.  Yea. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  wish  that  you  would  translate  for  us  the  substance  of 
the  matter  relating  to  the  payment  or  allowance  of  f500,  and 
the  discussion  relating  thereto  upon  page  108  under  date  of  the 
17th  of  February,  1889,  of  the  minute-book  of  the  French  society? 
A.  The  proces  verbal — meeting  of  the  17th  of  January,  has  been 
read  and  adopted. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Proces  verbal  is  the  minute  of  the  meeting,  is  it  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  president  reads  two  letters  which  he  has  rec(*ived, 
the  one  from  Mr.  H.  Pistot,  the  other  of  Mr.  LaGarde,  a  protest- 
ing vote  against  a  decision  taken  by  the  committee  of  the  last 
ball  to  allow  a  reduction  of  f  500  to  Mr.  G.  Dorvai,  in  oonsidera- 
tion  of  the  prejudice  which  has  been  caused  by  the  interdiction 
to  sell  wines  and  liquors  from  one  after  midnight. 

Q.  One  o'clock?  A.  One  o'clock;  the  ball  has  taken  notice 
of  iliis  protest,  and  while  they  insist  in  believing  that  he  had 
lawfully  the  right  to  take  this  position  they  (the  board)  do  not 
strive  for  the  moment  to  justify  and  will  bring  the  question 
before  the  general  meeting,  the  board,  to  go  to  the  end  of  the 
discussion;  the  president  asks  Mr.  LaGarde  to  explain  the  sen- 
tence in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter,  which  seems  to  incrim- 
inate the  iniquity  of  the  committee;  Mr.  LaGarde  gives  explana- 
tions very  little  satisfying.  ( 

Q.  Very  unsatisfactory  explanations?  A.  Yes;  and  always 
declares  that  he  had  never  had  the  idea  of  attacking  the  integrity 
of  any  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee;  Mr.  A.  Javetot 
proposes  that  the  assembly,  the  meeting,  votes  secretly. 

Q.  Secret  ballot?  A.  Secret  ballot  on  this  question,  to  know 
whether  the  committee  of  the  ball  had  or  not  the  right  to  take 
this  incriminating  decision. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  decision  here  has  reference  to  the  decision  of  the 
society  at  large?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  on  page  110,  I  want  you  to  read  the  para- 
graphs I  call  your  attention  to  there  on  page  110?    A.  Mr.  Lu 
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'aux  proposes  to  allow  f500  to  Mr.  Derval,  an  allowance  of 

to  Mr.  G.  Dorval  as  an  idemnity  for  the  prejudice  which 

ansed  the  interdiction  of  the  sale  of  wines  and  liquors;  Mr. 

usseaux  seconds  this  proposition;  Mr.  LaGarde  sajs,  that 

proposition  could  not  be  voted  that  way  in  a  hurry  without 

ng  been  studied  thoroughly;  he  suggests,  he  moves,  that  a 

ntiittee  of  three  members  should  be  elected  for  examining 

subject  and  make  a  report  at  the  next  meeting;  this  propo- 

m  is  seconded  and  adopted  by  Mr.  B.  Simon,  W.  Ford  Wing- 

A.  Brent,  which  are  elected  members  of  this  committee; 

1  they  go  to  the  other  order  of  business. 

».  Now,  I  wish  you  would  read  me  an  item  on  page  76,  under 

e  the  8th  of  February,  1889?    A.  "  Ball,  1889,  state  of  litiga- 

ii,  9600." 

4»  Now,  read  the  item  on  page  77,  that  I  point  out  to  you  of 
J,  26th  of  February?  A.  "Amount  allowed  to  Mr.  Dorval, 
.ocadon,  1500." 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  seems  substantially  to  corroborate 
e  witness'  statement  on  the  chair  here. 

Joseph  Weill,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
aly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  bv  Mr.  Goff : 

Q,  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  interpreter  of  the  Third 
Mttrict  Court. 

Q.  That  is  under  Civil  Justice  Moore?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  an  officer  of  the  French  Society?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  De  THarmonie?    A.  I  am. 

Q,  WTiat  office  do  you  hold?    A.  I  am  secretary. 

Q.  Now,  the  book  that  Mr.  De  Grimm  has  translated  from, 
what  is  that  book?    A.  That  is  a  minute  book. 

Q.  I  hand  you  this  book  here,  indorsed  "  Cash  "  —  what  is  this 
book?    A.  That  is  the  treasurer's  book. 

Q.  Is  the  treasurer  here?    A.  He  is  not. 

Q.  You  are  the  secretary?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Financial  secretary?    A.  Recording  secretary. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  finances?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  them?  A.  In  a  general  way; 
I  am  a  member  of  the  board. 

Q.  I  will  take  it  at  page  103  of  this  treasurer's  book,  January 
31»t,  Police,  |79;  what  is  that  item?  A.  That  year,  the 
year  1890;  that  is  the  only  year  that  the  society  gave  the 
L.  678 
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whole  ball  without  selling  any  privileges;  that  is  the  reason 
you  find  those  expenses. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  they  are?  A.  This  |79,  if  I 
recollect  right,  and  I  think  I  do,  is  for  supper  for  79  policemen 
on  that  day,  on  that  night  at  least,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.    ' 

Q.  Seventy-nine  policemen — are  you  clear  about  that?  A.  I 
am. 

Q.  Will  you  turn  to  page  177,  on  January  31st,  there  is  an 
item  there  of  |450,  the  steward  —  what  is  that?  A.  Steward's 
wages;  the  only  money  he  gets  are  his  wages. 

Q.  What  are  his  wages?    A.  His  wages  are  |150  a  month. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  not  paid  every  month?  A.  Well,  sometimes  he  ii 
not  paid  every  month;  especially  in  July,  in  summer;  he  lets  it 
go  two  or  three  months,  and  renders  his  accounts  together. 

Q.  Look  at  January  30th  there,  police  permit,  flOO;  what  is 
that?    A.  To  pay  to  the  police  department  for  a  license. 

Q.  What  license?    A.  For  each  ball  license,  for  a  permit 

Q.  One  hundred  dollars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Weill,  what  was  the  charge  made  by  the 
police  for  high-kicking  at  the  ball?    A.  High-kicking. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  didn't  see  any  policemen  kick 
high  there. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  the  police  kick  high?  A.  No,  sir;  for  that 
reason  they  couldn't  charge  anything  for  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  high-kicking  by  anyone?  A.  I  didn*t  see 
any,  Mr.  Goflf. 

Q.  You  think  you  are  smart,  now,  don't  you?  A.  I  don't 
think  I  am  smart;  I  am  just  answering  your  questions. 

Q.  You  think  when  yon  answered  that  you  did  not  see  the 
police  do  any  high-kicking,  you  think  you  are  smart;  do  you  not? 
A.  You  asked  me  the  question. 

Q.  You  knew  very  well  that  that  question  was  for  something 
different?    A.  Well,  I  didn't  see  any  high-kicking. 

Q.  Now,  don't  be  so  smart;  confine  yourself  to  what  is  com- 
mon understanding;  you  know  I  did  not  mean  any  such  thing, 
and  the  question  didn't  justify  your  impertinent  answer?  A.  I 
didn't  intend  it  to  be  impertinent 

Q.  You  intended  it  to  be?  A.  No,  I  didn't  intend  to  be 
impertinent. 

Q.  If  yon  are  an  office-holder  yourself,  do  not  think  you  are 
in  the  Third  District  Court,  von  are  here  as  a  witness,  not  to 
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be  smart,  but  to  answer  the  truth?  A.  I  am  answering  your 
questions. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  question  if  the  society  were  not  compelled 
to  pay  to  allow  high-kicking  on  the  floor  —  do  you  understand 
that?    A.  I  do,  and  answer  you  they  did  not 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  never  brought  up  in  the  society, 
or  any  discussion  ever  had  in  this  society  that  the  police  insisted 
upon  being  paid  —     A.  Never. 

Q.  Will  you  wait  for  the  question,  God  help  the  witnesses  you 
have  to  interpret  for;  you  mean  to  say  that  the  police  never 
demanded  money  or  that  it  was  never  spoken  of  in  the  society 
about  their  demanding  money  to  allow  high-kicking  to  take 
place  at  the  balls  of  the  society?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  as  matter  of  fact,  that  your  society  has 
been  a  standing  disgrace  to  New  York  for  years?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Never  heai^i  of  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  it?  A.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  heard  any  such  expression,  yes,  sir;  about  our 
society,  it  is  just  as  honorable  a  society  as  any  other  society  in 
New  York. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  the  balls  given  by  your  society  known  as  the 
French  ball,  every  year  has  not  been  a  standing  disgrace  for  the 
indecent  exposures,  the  drunkenness  of  men  and  women,  for 
years  in  the  city  of  ]^ew  York?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  not?    A.  I  didn't  hear  so;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Perfectly  orderly  ball?  A.  As  orderly  as  any  other  ball, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Perfectly  orderly?    A.   Perfectly  orderly. 

Q.  And  a  ball  which  occupies  for  decency  the  same  resj)ect  as 
the  ball  fi)r  oqihans  of  a  Charity  ball?  A.  The  Charity  ball  is 
not  a  mask  ball. 

Q.  The  Chanty  ball  is  not  a  mask  ball ;  I  suppose  your  ball  is 
just  as  decent  and  orderly  as  the  Charity  ball?  A.  I  suppose; 
ves.  Hir. 

Q.  You  know  it?     A.  I  never  was  at  the  Charity  ball. 

Q.  Ever  been  at  the  Liedorkranz?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  at  the  Arion?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  ball  is  jnst  as  orderly  as  the  Arion?  A.  In  every 
respect 

Q.  And  nothing  takes  place  at  your  ball  but  what  takes  place 
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at  the  liederkranz  or  the  Aiion,  so  far  as  high-kicking  is  con- 
cerned?   A.  Bir? 

Q-  There  is  nothing  that  takes  place  at  your  ball  but  that 
takes  place  at  the  Liederkranz  or  the  Arion?  A.  Just  the  same 
as  any  other  mask  ball. 

Q.  Yon  are  here  under  an  oath?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  state  before  this  committee  and  in  the  presence  of  tlie 
press  of  America,  that  the  French  ball  annually  given  by  your 
society  has  been  a  thoroughly  re[>utable,  decent,  orderly  enter- 
tainment and  exhibition  every  year?  A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  we 
can  keep  it;  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  it  so. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  it,  I  am 
asking  you  your  opinion?    A.  I  never  saw  anything  there. 

Q.  And  all  the  reports  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  illustrations 
of  the  horrible  indecent  exhibitions  by  the  prostitutes  who  go 
there,  are  all  untrue,  are  they?    A.  I  never  saw  — 

Q.  Are  they  all  untrue;  are  all  those  reports  and  illustratious 
of  this  horrible,  indecent  exhibition  at  your  ball  —  are  they  all 
untrue?    A.  If  there  are  any  such  reports  they  are  untrue. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  "  if  "  ?    A.  They  are  untrue. 

Q.  They  are  untrue?    A.  They  are  untrue. 

Q.  You  have  read  in  the  newspapers  about  certain  clergymen 
preaching  of  the  indecencies  of  the  ball?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  read  in  the  newspapers  about  Jefferson 
Market  police  court  being  crowded  with  the  drunken  prostitutes 
and  their  escorts,  who  were  arrested  going  home  from  the  ball, 
have  you  not?    A.  T  have  seen  people  arrested  at  the  ball. 

Q.  You  are  down  there  at  the  Jefferson  Market  police  court; 
you  are  upstairs  in  the  same  building?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  in  the  face  of  that  you  say  your  ball  is  thoroughly 
orderly  and  reputable?  A.  Yes;  in  the  ball-room;  yes,  sir;  if 
[people  got  arrested  they  got  arrested  outside. 

Q.  And  you  wish  to  be  understood  that  your  very  high  com- 
mendation of  the  French  ball  reaches  also  to  the  transactions 
that  take  place  in  the  private  boxes?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Perfectly  decent  there  too?  A.  T  never  saw  anything 
indecent  there,  no,  sir ;  in  the  boxes  any  more  than  on  the  floor. 

Q.  Do  you  go  en  masque  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  put  on  goggles  when  yon  go?  A.  I  don't;  T  go  just 
as  I  am  here,  in  dress  suit. 

Q.  A  well-known  clergyman  of  this  city  in  the  New  York 
Herald  of  Sunday,  February  11,  1894,  gives  his  views  of  your 
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ball;  I  reau  from  the  headlines:  "  Dr.  Peters  at  the  French  Ball. 
What  a  Clergyman  Saw  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  last 
Monday  Night.  Scenes  of  Vice  and  Revelry.  Little  Dancing, 
but  plenty  of  Wild  Carousing  and  a  prolonged  Night  of  Wine 
Drinking"  —  all  that  untrue?  A.  There  was  wine  drinking 
there,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  all  that  untrue?    A.  Part  of  it  is  untrue. 

Q.  Which  of  it  is  untrue?  A.  If  he  speaks  about  carousing, 
that  is  untrue. 

Q.  Carousing  is  untrue;  is  a  prolonged  night  of  wine  drinking 
true?    A.  There  was  wine  drinking. 

Q.  That  was  true?    A.  That  was  true. 

Q.  Scenes  of  Vice  and  Revelry  —  is  that  portion  of  the  head- 
line true  or  untrue?    A.  Well,  I  didn't  see  any  vice  there. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  saw?  A.  I  can  only  testify 
to  what  I  saw. 

Q.  Is  it  true  —  you  were  there?    A.  Not  from  what  I  saw. 

Q.  So  that  the  individuals  who  indulged  in  the  scenes  of  vice 
and  revelry  took  care  to  develop  this  before  this  clergyman  and 
to  escape  your  observation,  is  that  so?  A.  I  didn't  see  that;  if 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Peters  wrote  that,  may  be  he  seen  it,  but  I  haven't 
seen  it. 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  the  ball  is  orderly  and  decent? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Q.  And  if  it  be  orderly  and  decent  and  Mr.  Madison  Peters 
wrote  this,  describing  scenes  of  vice  and  revelry,  he  must  have 
written  what  was  not  true?  A.  Yes;  he  must  have  written  what 
18  not  true. 

Q.  Mr.  Peters  says  here,  in  part,  "  Let  us  now  turn  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  boxes,  the  lower  boxes  were  filled  with  the 
deml  monde,  some  of  whom  fell  out  of  the  boxes  on  the  floor 
dead  drunk."  A.  That  is  not  true. 

Q.  But  the  wine-room,  the  reverend  gentleman  says:  '*  But 
the  wine-room  proper  must  be  seen;  a  description  of  the  sights 
enacted  here  would  pale  the  vision  of  Bacchus.  I  first  looked 
in  with  a  shudder  as  though  I  had  looked  in  a  window  of 
hell,  and  I  thought  if,  accoiding  to  some  people's  theology,  there 
is  00  hell,  what  would  become  of  such  people  in  the  next  world; 
they  surely  could  not  be  with  the  good;  they  must  be  together, 
where  the  unholy  passions  that  reign  in  them  would  soon  make  a 
hell.''  Did  he  write  truly  when  he  wrote  that?  A.  It  may  te 
according  to  his  opinion,  but  not  to  mine. 
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Q.  Never  mind  the  opinion?  A.  To  my  opinion  it  was  not  a 
hell;  it  might  have  been  to  his  opinion;  he  is  a  clergyman,  and 
1  am  not 

Q.  Certainly  tlie  Mohammedans  regai'd  Pai-adise  in  a  different 
way  from  the  way  we  regard  it?    A.  I  didn't  regard  it  as  a  hell. 

Q.  Possibly  you  felt  at  home  in  it,  and  consequently  happy; 
therefore  you  did  not  regard  it  as  hell?  A.  I  didn't  regard  it 
as  a  hell. 

Q.  He  says  there  is  not  in  all  New  Vork  to-day  a  single  sheet 
sensational  enough  to  publish  the  putrifying  details  of  vice  and 
shame  connected  with  the  French  ball  —  was  that  true  when 
he  wrote  it?    A.  That  is  true;  there  was  no  sheet 

Q.  He  said  there  was  no  sheet  vile  enough?  A.  Oh;  there  was 
no  sheet  that  would  publish  anj'thing. 

Q.  No,  no;  now  I  warn  you  not  to  indulge  in  your  proclivities 
for  cheeky  humor  here;  a  man  who  goes  on  the  stand  and  delib- 
erately perjures  himself,  as  you  are  doing?  A.  I  don't  perjure 
myself. 

Q.  Listen  to  ray  question?  A.  I  don't  perjure  myself;  and  1 
don't  want  it  to  be  know  or  thought  that  I  perjure  myself;  I 
never  perjure  myself. 

Q.  There  is  not  a  living  soul  in  this  court-room  but  who  knows 
and  believes  that  you  are  perjuring  yourself?  A.  I  don't  believe 
anybody  here  thinks  so. 

Q.  Listen  to  mo:  the  Rev.  gentleman  writes,  "  There  is  not  in 
all  New  York  to-day,  a  single  sheet  sensational  enough  to  pub- 
lish the  putrifying  details  of  vice  and  shame  connected  with  the 
French  ball."  \A'hon  he  wrote  that  did  he  write  what  was  true? 
A.  Not  to  my  impression;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Not  to  your  belief?  A.  Not  to  my  belief;  no;  not  in  ray 
belief. 

Rene  Duj)re,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  DeGrimm,  will  you  act  as  interpreter? 
Mr.  DeGrimm. —  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Dupre,  you  belong  to  the  French  Cook's  society?  A. 
No:  T  don't. 
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Q.  What  society  do  you  belong  to?  A.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  any  society. 

Q.  Had  you  tlie  bar  privileges  of  the  Cooks'  Society?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  same  society  that  Mr.  Weille  belongs  to, 
the  French  Circle?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  the  French  Cooks'?    A.  French  Cooks'. 

Q.  And  at  the  ball  of  the  French  Cooks',  the  guests  bring  their 
families  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  1892,  did  you  have  the  bar  privileges  for  the  ball 
of  the  French  Cooks'  Society?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  much  money  had  you  to  pay  to  the  captain  of 
police  at  that  time?    A.  I  paid  f  150  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  GoflF. —  I  beg  leave  to  interject  an  observation  here,  that 
although  Mr.  Dupre  is  a  foreign-born  citizen,  he  is  a  man  we 
need  not  be  ashamed  of. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  that  money,  Mr.  Dupre,  to  be  enabled  to  sell 
ivines  and  liquors  after  1  o'clock?    A.  To  have  the  freedom. 

Q.  To  have  the  freedom  for  the  sale  of  wines  and  liquors  after 
1  o  clock?    A.  And  permission  for  lights. 

Chairman  I^exow. —  To  be  undisturbed. 

Q,  To  what  captain  did  you  pay  that  money?  A.  It  was  no 
captain;  it  was  two  sergeants. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  their  names?    A.  I  don't  know  them. 

Q.  They  were  sergeants  of  the  Nineteenth  precinct?  A.  I 
ilcni't  know. 

Q.  Where  was  the  ball  held?  A.  In  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
^onse. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Ask  him  whether  the  sergeants  were  in  uniform?  A.  Yes; 
both  of  them  were  in  uniform. 

Q.  How  does  he  know  they  were  sergeants?  A.  He  has  no 
icnson  to  believe  specially  they  were  sergeants;  he  thought  so; 
t  could  also  have  been  policemen. 

Q.  Were  they  in  uniform?    A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
%.  Ask  him  if  they  had  any  gold  stripes  on?    A.  I  didn't  notice 
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By  Mr.  Go£f ; 


Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you?  A.  They  have  just  simpij  and 
plainly  asked  me  for  that  money,  on  account  of  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  act  as  before  1  o'clock ;  and  to  have  the  light. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  does  he  mean  by  the  light?    A.  The  gas. 

Mr.  Goff. —  They  said  they  would  order  the  gas  turned  off; 
that  is  the  way  they  have  of  putting  it 

Senator  Bradley. —  This  was  for  extra  gas. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  That  is  the  way  they  have  of  putting  it  in  these 
places;  well,  we  will  turn  off  the  gas  unless  you  pay. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  captain  of  the  precinct  was  there  that 
nijrht?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  the  inspector?    A.  I  was  very  busy;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Had  you  not  to  give  wine  or  meals  to  the  policemen  that 
night?    A.  It  was  not  me  who  was  in  charge  of  that  department. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  that  department,  Mr.  Dupre?  A.  The 
society  of  the  cooks. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Just  ask  him  to  repeat,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  the  words  used 
by  the  policemen  in  demanding  this  fl50  from  him  —  the  con 
versation?    A.  They  plainly  told  me  that  they  wanted  $150  for 
that  ball  occasion. 

Q.  For  that  occasion?    A.  Yes;  for  that  occasion. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Has  anyone  been  to  von  s\i)d  nskod  von  not  to  testifv  h«*fore 
•  •  •  • 

this  committee?    A.  No;  nobodv. 

Q.  Has  not  there  been  some  person  to  ask  you  not  to  testify 
thnt  you  paid  money  to  the  police?    A.  No,  sir;  nobody. 

Julius  Weber,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
boing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  yon  been  president  of  the  society  known  as  the 
French  Cooks'  Society?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Weber,  if  that  society,  on  the  occasion 
of  giving  its  annual  ball,  had  to  pay  policemen  for  any  privileges 
extended  to  it?    A.  Not  for  any  privileges,  Mr.  Goflf. 

Q.  Well,  for  anything,  Mr.  Weber?  A.  We  have  been  in  the 
habit,  for  years,  of  paying  f50  every  year  to  the  poliice,  but 
this  was  not  as  a  matter  to  get  any  privileges,  it  was  merely 
for  the  policemen  to  get  supper  after  midnight,  as  it  was  put  to 
us;  we  didn't  want  any  privileges;  we  didn't  need  any. 

Q.  You  did  not  violate  the  law;  you  did  not  ask  for  any  con- 
sideration at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  had  been  the  habit  of  the  society?  A.  For  years; 
as  long  as  I  remember  it  was  paid,  f50;  it  was  divided  among 
the  policemen  after  midnight,  during  my  presidency,  as  much  as 
I  remember. 

Q.  Who  handed  over  that  money  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  policemen?    A.  Well  I  couldn't  tell  exactly;  the  ball  com- 
mittee had  charge  of  that,  not  the  president  directly;  sometime 
It  was  the  treasurer,  sometimes  anybody  that  was  around  the 
ticket  office  where  the  money  was  handy. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  any  complaint  being  made,  or  demand, 
that  the  captain  of  the  precinct  demanded  that  money  should 
be  given  to  him  directly,  instead  of  to  the  policemen?  A.  No, 
Mr.  Qoflf;  never. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  bar;  of  course,  we  all  understand  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Excise  Law;  but  was  it  not  a  generally  understood 
thing,  during  the  years  of  your  connection  with  the  society,  that 
the  privilege  of  selling  after  1  o'clock  had  always  to  be  paid  for 
to  the  police?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  know  of  your  personal  knowledge,  but  was  it  the  ^eueral 
understanding?  A.  I  couldn't  say;  I  never  had  auythin^r  to  do 
with  the  bar  privileges. 

Vallei  Braquehais,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  French  Cooks'  Society?    A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  an  office  in  the  society?    A.  I  was  president 
for  three  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  money  to  the  police  on  the  occasion 
of  the  society  giving  its  balls?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
L.  574 
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y.  Will  you  state  to  us,  if  you  please,  tlie  circurngtaneei 
uuder  which  you  paid  the  money?  A,  In  the  first  year  I  wm 
president,  four  or  five  days  before  the  ball,  the  clerk  comet* 
my  house  and  told  me,  did  you  forget  the  captain;  I  aaU, 
'*\Vhat  captain;"  he  said,  "You  know  the  society  pay  |50  totke 
captain;"  I  said  to  the  clerk,  "Well,  what  way  do  you  get  tic 
money;"  he  said,  "I  don't  know;"  then  I  gave  to  him  |50  inai 
envelope  from  the  society;  I  said,  "You  go  yourself  to  theca^ 
tain ; "  I  said  this  to  Mr.  Dameseaux. 

Mr.  Goff. — Mr.   Dameseaux  in   court. 

Mr.  Dameseaux  stands  up  in  response  to  the  call. 

Q.  This  is  the  gentleman  there  (indicating?)  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  the  day  after  Mr.  Dameseaux  come  in  with  the  monej;lie 
said  to  me,  "This  is  not  the  way  to  pay  the  captain;"  I  aid, 
"What  way." 

Q.  He  said  that  is  not  the  way  to  pay  the  money?  A.  Tei; 
I  told  him  what  way;  well,  he  said,  he  will  come  and  see  yod 

Q.  He  said  the  captain  will  come  and  see  you?  A.  Yes,  and 
I  took  the  money  in  my  pocket  and  I  waited  for  the  time  of  to 
coming. 

Q.  Did  the  captain  come  and  see  you?  A.  No,  not  the  cap* 
tain;  the  sergeant  called  for  me  two  days  after  the  ball;  I  wm 
in  the  Clarendon  Hotel;  he  come  about  2  o'clock;  I  was  out  ind 
the  sergeant  come  in  the  day  after  just  at  breakfast  time,  half- 
past  10;  sind  he  say,  "You  remember  Mr.  Braquehais;"  I  say, 
"Yes,  sir;"  well,  he  said,  "You  know  what  I  come  in  for;  "I 
say,  "  How  much  is  it; "  he  say,  "|50; "  I  give  him  f50  before 
those  people,  the  cook  and  two  or  three  girls. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  name?  A.  I  am  not  very  sure,  but  it 
looked  like  a  German  name;  the  sergeant  had  side  whiskers. 

Q.  A  German  name  do  you  say?  A.  Yes,  I  can  not  pronoimce 
it;  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 

Q.  What  sized  man  was  he?    A.  About  my  size. 

Q.  If  you  heard  the  name  would  you  be  able  to  recogniBe  it! 
A.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  a  German  name,  or  something  like  tkat 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  money  you  ever  paid?  A.  No,  8lr;tlif 
6i\y  of  the  ball,  the  same  night  at  the  last  ball,  it  was  at  tt? 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  about  half-past  11  there  come  ii 
the  sergeant  and  tell  me,  "  Mr.  President,"  he  say,  "  I  hate  3 
men  here,  they  want  a  supper."  I  say  to  him,  "  Well,  we  hatf 
supper  for  2,000  people."    That  was  my  answer;  he  told  mea*. 
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he  has  no  time  to  get  the  supper  here  but  to  give  921  to  tlie 
policemen;  and  I  took  f21  from  my  pocket  and  I  give  it  to  the 
•ergeant  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

y.  Do  you  mean  a  sergeant  of  police?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  at 
the  Metropolitan  all  night 

Q.  Was  he  a  police  sergeant?    A.  Police  sergeant;  yes,  sh. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  ornamentation  on  his  collar?  A.  He  was 
a  sergeant. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  word  sergeant  on  his  cap?  A.  It  was  on  his  cap;  I 
think  he  had  the  direction  of  the  police  for  the  night. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  man  to  whom  you  paid  the  other  |50  that 
you  paid  the  supper  money  to?    A.  The  same  man. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  money  you  paid  to  the  police?  A.  I  paid 
91 5  for  two  private  detectives;  but  I  don't  think  they  had  any* 
thing  to  do  with  the  police. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  money  at  any  other  times?  A.  Every  year 
the  same. 

Q.  The  same  thing  every  year?    A.  Yes,  sir;  for  three  years. 

Bv  Clmirman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  your  understanding  of  it  was  that  the  |50  was  given 
to  the  captain,  and  that  the  dinner-money  was  given  to  the  men? 
A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  That  was  your  understanding  of  it?  A.  Yes;  if  the  money 
go  to  the  captain  I  can't  tell  you,  only  the  clerk  told  me  don't 
forget  the  captain;  that  is  all  he  told  me. 

Q.  Who  was  the  clerk?    A.  Mr.  Dameseaux. 

Charles  Dameseaux,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 
Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  W^ere  you  clerk  of  the  society?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  French  Cook's  Society?    A.  In 
one  wav ;  ves,  sir. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 


Q.  What  do  you  mean?  A.  For  two  years  I  had  paralysis  of 
the  brain. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  last  witness  on  the  stand  said  tliat  you  told  him  that 
he  must  look  out  for  the  captain,  and  pay  f50  to  the  captain; 
now,  what  did  you  tell  him  that  for?    A.  It  is  a  lie. 

Q.  It  is  a  lie?  A.  It  is  a  lie;  because  he  is  president;  1  am 
only  clerk;  he  is  the  president. 

By  Chairman  Lexow^: 

Q.  Vou  say  that  it  is  a  lie  because  you  were  clerk  and  he  was 
president?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  was  the  only  reason  why  it  was  a 
lie?  A.  Because  he  knows  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  1 
don't  handle  the  money. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  did  not  occur  at  all?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  swear  it. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bring  him  an  envelope  with  money  in  it?  A. 
The  day,  about  G  o'clock,  that  man  gave  me  an  envelope  sealed, 
and  he  told  me  to  bring  that  to  the  captain,  Reilly;  I  got  my  din- 
ner and  I  gave  that  to  my  boy;  he  went  to  Thirtieth  street,  where 
the  captain  of  police  is,  and  he  handed  to  Mr.  Reilly  the  envelope; 
and  about  half  an  hour  after  my  boy  came  back  with  the  envelope 
sealed;  and  my  boy  said,  the  captain  don't  know  anvthinc  about 
it;  I  put  that  envelope  in  my  pocket  and  the  next  day  I  gave  it 
back  to  the  president;  and  meantime,  I  think  it  was  money,  I 
never  looked  into  it;  I  don't  know  if  it  was  money  or  not. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Just  what  did  the  boy  say  the  captain  said?  A.  The  cap- 
tain said,  give  that  to  tlie  old  man;  they  called  me  the  old  man. 

Q.  The  captain  called  you  the  old  man?    A.  I  suppose  w>. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  why  should  he  call  you  the  old  nian?  A.  I  don't 
know. 


Q.  Have  you  had  any  quarrel  with  Mr.  Braquehais?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  No  quarrel  with  him?  A,  No,  sir;  he  used  to  be  my  presi- 
dent; I  haye  been  clerk  there  for  15  years,  and  they  changed  the 
president  every  year. 

(i.  Why  did  you  say  so  positively  that  what  he  said  here  was 
a  lie  —  had  any  quarrel  with  him  at  all?  A.  No,  sir;  I  heard 
him  say  so,  and  I  know  it  was  a  lie. 

Q.  The  only  part  that  you  claim  that  he  said  was  wrong  was 
that  you  had  spoken  to  him  about  the  captain  first,  that  is  the 
only  part  of  the  story  you  claim  is  wrong,  is  that  not  so?  A.  I 
don't  understand. 

Q.  The  only  lie  that  you  speak  of  is  that  you  said  here  on  the 
stand  that  you  had  spoken  first  about  the  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  thing  he  said  wrong,  everything  else  is 
right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Vallei  Braquehais,  recalled  and  testified  as  follows: 
Examination  by  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  The  book  I  hand  you,  Mr.  Braquehais,  is  that  the  book  you 
ke[)t  some  accounts  in  at  the  time?    A.  It  is  only  a  memorandum. 

(i.  But  you  made  the  entries  at  the  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the 
time. 

Q.  I  call  your  atention  to  the  entry  on  page  49,  and  I  find  the 
item  here.  Police,  |50?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  |50  that  you  have  reference  to?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q. .Two  detectives,  fl5?    A  Yes,  sir;  what  I  told  you  before. 

Q.  Central  detectives?    A.  I  don't  know,  but  I  paid  it  anyway. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  told  you  he  was?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  told  you  that,  this  Dameseaux?  A.  No;  the  detec- 
tive himself;  he  told  me  he  was  a  Central  oflSce  man. 

Q.  Called  himself  a  Central  office  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  on  another  memorandum  book,  indorsed  "  Journal," 
T  rail  your  attention  to  page  8;  did  you  make  those  entries? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  I  find  an  entry  of  four  policemen,  |4;  is  that  right? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  here  I  find,  Sergeant,  f24?    A.  That  is  for  21  men. 
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Q.  Twenty-four  dollars  for  the  21  men?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  come  to  get  |24  for  21  men?  A.  They  Mid 
it  was  for  dinner. 

Q.  I  thought  it  was  fl  a  head?  A.  He  said  that;  he  asked 
me  for  |24. 

Q.  I  find  an  item  here,  captain,  f50,  that  is  another  |50?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  whom  did  you  pay  that  f50?  A.  Three  days  after 
the  ball  in  the  Clarendon  Hotel  I  paid  it  to  the  man  I  men- 
tioned before. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  As  I  understand  it  you  were  willing  to  give  them  dinners, 
but  that  they  were  not  willing  to  take  the  dinners,  but  wanted 
the  money?  A.  I  said  we  have  dinner  here  for  2,000  if  you  want 
it;  he  said,  no  the  policemen  have  no  time  now,  give  me  |24 
and  I  will  give  it  to  the  policemen;  and  I  gave  the  money. 

JosepB  Weill,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 
Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man?    A.  I  am. 
Q.  Have  any  children?    A.  Eight  children. 
Q.  Boys  and  girls?    A.  Two  boys  and  six  girls. 
Q.  How  old  is  the  eldest  girl?    A.  She  is  21. 
Q.  How  old  is  the  next  eldest?    A.  Nineteen. 
Q.  And  how  old  the  next  eldest?    A.  The  next  eldest  is  a  boy. 
Q.  Well,  the  next  eldest  girl,  I  mean?    A.  About  14  I  think. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  take  your  two  eldest  daughters  to  the  ball? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Anna  Newstatel,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
beinjj;  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

p]xaniiuation  by  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  You  are  a  widow?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  your  husband  die?    A.  In  1884. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  a  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wheri>?  A.  He  kept  in  Third  street;  he  died  at  213  Thin! 
street. 
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Q.  How  long  did  he  keep  a  saloon  before  he  died?  A.  Before 
he  died,  four  years. 

Q.  Now,  this  saloon  was  a  respectable  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  There  was  no  women  in  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  disorderly-house  connected  with  it,  was 
there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  children?    A.  I  had;  the  baby  died. 

Q.  You  and  your  children  lived  there,  did  you?  A.  I 
didn't  have  no  children,  my  baby  died. 

Q.  You  lived  there  with  your  husband?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AA'hen  your  husband  died  did  he  leave  you  any  money? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  money?  A.  At  that  time  he  left  me  a  couple 
of  thousand  dollars,  and  then  I  worked  up  in  business,  it  was 
over  17,000  cash  when  he  died. 

il  Over  *7,000?  A.  Over  f 7,000  when  he  died,  and  then  I 
had  some  money  coming  to  me,  other  money  yet;  but  the  whole 
amount  was  |13,000. 

Q.  You  had  |13,000  altogether  when  your  husband  died?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  continue  the  saloon  business?  A.  I  moved 
away  from  there  and  I  took  a  house  in  108  Kivington  street; 
I  moved  away  where  my  husband  died,  from  the  house,  from 
Third  street. 

Q.  Was  that  a  saloon,  did  you  want  to  open  a  saloon  there? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  saloon  in  it,  and  I  bought  out  everything. 

Q.  Did  you  want  to  get  out  of  the  saloon  business?  A.  Not 
the  same  time  I  carried  on  this  business  in  this  saloon,  until 
last  May,  a  year  ago,  I  moved  from  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  detectives  there?  A.  I  didn't  know 
when  I  came  in  then;  I  knew  them  when  I  was  in  tlie  house 
108  Rivington. 

Q.  \Yhat  were  the  detectives  names?  A.  Brennan;  I  always 
knew  all  the  time,  Mr.  Brennan  and  McCormack. 
Q.  Did  you  pay  them  any  money?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  much?  A.  I  used  to  pay  |5  monthly  to  Sergeant 
Doyle,  and  then  Sergeant  Doyle  went  away  from  there,  it  waa 
a  short  time  stopped,  and  after  this  I  commenced  to  pay  to 
Oaptiiin  Schultz  and  I  stayed  paying  until  1890;  I  kept  a 
licensed  saloon  and  then  my  license  was  revoked,  and  so  they 
allowed  me  to  sell  all  kind  of  drinks  without  a  license. 
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Q,  After  jour  licenBe  was  revoked?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  What  was  jour  license  revoked  for?  A.  For  selling  liquof 
on  a  beer  license. 

Q.  And  after  jour  license  was  revoked  the  police  allowed 
jou  to  sell  everjthing  without  a  license?  A.  After  I  paid  them 
|200  at  the  start  and  then  f50  a  month. 

Q.  Now,  did  jou  paj  f200  at  the  start?  A.  I  said  I  couldn't 
afford  to  do  that,  I  would  sooner  rent  out  the  saloon,  and  thej 
said  if  I  rent  out  the  saloon  as  a  store  and  I  should  live  private 
upstairs  and  carrj  on  mj  saloon  business  upstairs  for  half  of 
the  amount,  for  f  100  to  start  and  f 25  everj  month  and  I  should 
trj  that,  and  thej  will  help  me  and  see  that  I  shall  have  cus- 
tomers enough  to  do  business. 

Q.  In  other  words  thej  told  jou  jou  must  go  upstairs? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  to  saj  thej  would  reduce  the 
amount  one-half  if  she  would  do  that. 

Q.  By  going  upstairs  and  thej  would  furnish  jou  with  the 
customers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  JOU  lease  the  store?  A.  I  had  the  whole  house  on 
lease. 

Q.  How  much  monej  did  jou  give,  did  jou  go  upstairs?  A. 
I  did  live  upstaii-s  anjwaj,  onlj  1  took  up  the  bai*,  all  kinds  of 
drink  and  everjthing  and  sold  it  upstairs. 

(i  And  did  jou  paj  the  #100?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  how  much  a  month?    A.  Twentj-five  dollars. 

Q.  To  whom  did  jou  paj  the  monej?  A.  To  Brennan  aud 
McCormack. 

Q.  Were  the  two  together  every  time  jou  paid  it?  A.  Ever? 
time  both  together. 

Q.  How  did  JOU  paj  it?    A.  The  f  100  was  in  bills. 

Q.  And  the  f25  a  month?    A.  Thej  come  around  evcrv  month. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  that  in  bills  too?  A.  Sometimes  gold;  sometimes  bills; 
sometimes  mixed  monej. 

Q.  You  sold  on  Sundaj  as  well  as  on  week  days?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  custom  that  von  had;  did  the  detectives  pro- 
vide you  with  the  custom;  did  they  give  you  custom?  A.  No; 
tliey  did  not;  they  came  in  sometimes  themselves  and  like  this, 
only  they  never  paid  when  they  came  in;  only  they  allowed  me 
to  keep  open  any  hour  and  all  the  time. 
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By  Senator  Bradlej: 
Q-  They  never  paid  for  their  own  drinks?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  And  did  the  excise  inspector  ever  come  around  to  see  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  you  to  say  to  him?  A.  He  says,  "  I  cannot  sell 
everything,  and  not  remember  him,  I  must  once  in  awhile  pay 
him  too;  *'  his  name  is  Gardey. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  He  knew  that  you  had  no  license?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  took 
the  license  away  himself. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Was  not  the  inspector's  name  Dougherty?  A.  No,  Gardey; 
I  forget  his  first  name;  his  name  was  Gardey;  many  and  many 
a  time  he  took  off  me  fives  and  tens. 

Q.  Many  and  many  a  time  he  took  off  you  five  and  ten  dollar 
bills?    A.  Y''es;  for  several  years. 

Q.  And  you  knew  him  well?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

• 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  You  would  know  him  if  you  saw  him  again?    A.  Yes,  nir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you,  while  you  w^ere  running  this  little  saloon  business 
upstairs — were  you  taken  sick?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  you  when  you  were  taken  sick?  A.  I  was 
^ick  a  long  time  in  the  same  house  in  Rivington  street;  and  then 
I  gave  up  the  house;  the  lease  and  everything;  and  I  moved 
away  from  there;  and  that  was  on  the  1st  of  May  I  moved;  1 
ntoved  away  to  87  Clinton  street;  and  the  same  man  what  intro- 
duced himself,  the  janitor  of  this  house  where  I  moved  in,  was 
living  on  one  of  the  floors;  and  he  says,  there  are  empty  rooins. 
and  I  moved  my  furniture  over  there  instead  of  storing  it  until 
I  came  back  from  the  hospital. 

Q.  What  was  this  man's  name?    A.  Harry  Blaustein. 

Q.  At  87  Clinton  street?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
L.  575 


woiiiau  cnme  to  tell  me  at  the  hospital  that  nij  rooms  wei« 
emptv;  on  the  5th  of  Maj  I  left  this  place,  and  she  come  aid 
said  Blaiisteiu  sold  everj'thing  I  had  in  there;  and  I  weut  awat 
from  the  hospital  half  sick  yet,  only  1  said  to  the  doctor  1  mofcl 
^o;  then  I  came  and  I  had  no  home  no  more;  nij  rooms  where 
I  had  paid  the  rent  was  everything  out;  and  the  rooms  were 
ient(*d  to  another  party,  and  I  said  nothing;  only  T  went  to  Mr. 
Hrennan  and  I  said,  Mr.  Brennan  — 

Q.  The  detective?     A.  The  detective;   my   ward  detective;  I 
said.  !Mr.  Brennan,  do  me  this  favor  and  see  how  I  can  ^w  to 
This  to  get  back  my  things;  and  he  said,  that  don't  belonic  to  our 
ward;  that  is  the  Thirteenth  ward;  go  to  OflBcers  Hussey  and 
j^helvey  and  tell  them  that  I  sent  you  there  and  they  shall  do 
what  is  right  about  getting  your  furniture;  and  I  Ciiine  there 
;ind    Ilussey    said,    "  How    much    would    it    be    worth    if  I 
atlend   to  it;''   and   I   said,   "See   to  it   because    I  am   sick, 
and  I  can't  run  around   very   much   m3'self;    I    will    give  yon 
$50,'-  and  he  went  over  with  me  the  same  night  to  this  Blansteb 
in  the  house  where  he  was;  my  rooms  waa  rented  only  it  was 
the  same  things  yet  in  his  rooms  belonging  to  me;  and  then  he 
says  to  me  he  will  talk  to  him  and  I  should  go  toward  the  sta- 
tion-house; Mr.  Hussey  said,  you  go  toward  the  station-houae. 
and  I  will  bring  this  man;  then  Mr.  Blaustein  walked  with  him 
down  stairs,  and  before  I  did  go  to  the  station-house,  I  looked 
baok  and  I  see  where  Mr.  lUaustein  handed  a  f2  bill  to  this 
Hussey. 

Q.  To  Hussey?  A.  To  Hussey,  and  I  went  to  the  station- 
house,  I  canle  to  the  station-house  and  Shelvey  said,  "  We  will 
wait  until  Hussey  came,"  and  Hussey  came  and  he  said,  "Ob, 
this  is  not  so,  that  woman  is  wrong  altogether,  she  sold  him  til 
those  things;  "  I  said,  "  No  it  isn't  so;  how  would  I  sell  and  pay 
my  rent  from  the  5th  of  May  to  the  22d  of  May  to  keep  it  ao, 
and  I  never  sold  nothing  to  him; "  he  said,  "  You  go  home  now 
and  go  to-morrow  to  Essex  Court; "  the  next  morning  I  did  go 
to  Essex  Court ;  so  this  Harry  Blaustein  had  some  kind  of  person 
there  to  say  I  sold  something,  but  I  never  sold  anything,  and 
Hussey  was  with  him  and  Judge  Koch  was  this  time  on  the 
bench  and  Mr.  Clancy  cama 

Q.  Is  that  Alderman  Clancy?  A.  Aldennan  Clancy,  and  I 
snid,  **  I  expect  he  will  be  a  friend  as  he  always,  as  I  gave  Uo 
Tnv  diamonds  to  save.'* 
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Q.  To  Clancy?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Clancy, 
"  Would  you  do  me  a  favor,  I  ain't  able  to  speak  there  enough 
as  the  judge  would  listen  to  me  as  good  as  if  I  had  a  counsel; " 
he  said,  "  Yes,  I  will  be  up  there,"  and  he  said  to  Mr.  Fredericks, 
the  intrepreter,  you  go  there  and  tell  the  judge  as  lie  shall 
take  no  interest  into  this  case,  and  when  I  was  to  couie  up  the 
judge  said,  "What  is  it;''  I  said,  "Here  is  such  and  such  a 
case  happened  to  me,  such  a  robbery,"  and  he  said,  "  You  must 
go  to  Goldfogle  with  this  case; "  I  said,  "  Your  honor,  this  is  a 
criminal. case; "  he  said,  "  I  won't  have  you  dictate  to  me  about 
the  case; I  haven't  nothing  to  do  with  the  case;"  I  went  away 
then  and  I  went  before  another  judge,  and  the  next  judge  gave 
me  a  warrant  for  this  Harry  Blaustein  and  put  him  under  ball, 
and  he  was  bailed  out,  and  I  could  never  bring  up  this  case  in 
the  district  attorney's  office  any  more,  and  I  went  over  to 
Clancy  and  I  said,  "  How  is  it  I  can  not  have  my  furniture  and 
can  not  have  my  home,  and  I  have  all  the  papers  and  my  books 
and  everything  in  my  rooms,  and  the  papers  and  all  and  I  never 
hiid  a  chance  to  bring  that  up,  and  they  always  kept,  or  if  they 
put  it  in  the  calendar  on  such  a  day  it  was  never  tried,  and  all 
this,  and  I  never  could  try  this  case  as  it  was,  so  it  was  held 
not  to  come  up  before  a  justice." 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  gave  Alderman  ClaAcy  your 
diamonds  to  keep?    A.  To  save. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  hospital?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  was  the  value  of  your  diamonds?     A.  The  value 
of  the  diamonds  is  f300  I  paid. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  diamonds  back?  A.  I  didn't  get  the 
diamonds  back  when  I  came  there  first;  he  said,  "What  do  you 
want  diamonds;  you  don't  want  diamonds;  you  are  sick  and 
I#oor  and  better  go  to  some  home;"  I  said,  "A  home  wouldn't 
take  me;  I  am  able  yet  to  make  a  living  for  years  and  want  my 
diamonds  to  pawn  them";  before  pawning  them,  he  said,  "sell 
them  and  I  will  buy  them;"  I  said,  "All  right,  I  will  sell  them; 
he  wouldn't  return  them  to  me;"  he  said,  "You  come  some  other 
time,  I  have  got  them  home;"  and  I  came  a  couple  of  times  and 
he  couldn't  find  them;  and  when  I  see  he  holds  them  like  this, 
I  brought  the  same  man  that  I  bought  the  diamonds  of. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?  A.  Komerisch;  and  Mr.  Clancy  laid 
the  diamonds  down  on  the  table;  and  it  was  not  the  same 
diamonds  as  I  gave  him. 
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Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  Alderman  Clancy  kept  your  genuine 
diamonds,  and  gave  you —    A.  The  others,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  gave  you  the  imitation  diamonds?  A.  My  diamonds 
I  had  was  stones;  it  was  only  the  stones  alone  I  gave  him;  aod 
then  he  gave  me  in  a  couple  of  days  after  such  diamonds;  it  was 
not  the  same,  with  gold  in  it  for  the  earrings;  and  the  man 
knows  him  where  I  said  I  bought  the  diamonds  of — I  see  my- 
self it  is  not  the  same  stones;  I  said,  '^What  do  you  have  the 
diamonds  with  gold  in  them;  1  gave  them  to  you  without  goldf 
and  he  said,  "You  will  have  to  pay  me  for  the  gold ;"  and  I  said, 
'*  I  don't  want  your  gold,  it  is  not  the  diamonds;  "  he  said,  "  Thii 
is  the  diamonds;"  I  said,  "It  is  not;"  he  said,  *T!  will  buy  them 
if  you  are  willing  to  sell  them  for  fl50;"  I  paid  f300  and  the 
same  man  would  return  the  f300  for  the  same  diamonds;  at  the 
same  time  I  needed  money,  and  he  said  he  would  ^nive  me  mone^ 
and  I  thought  before  not  getting  anything  I  would  take  $150. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  ever  said  to  you  about  people 
registering  from  your  place   to  vote?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  said  anything  to  you?  A.  Mr.  Clancy;  I  had  acitisen 
paper,  and  the  bar-keeper  was  not  there  any  more. 

Q.  Whose  citizen  paper  was  it?  A.  My  bar-keeper's;  his 
name  was  Martin;  he  said,  "How  many  votes  will  you  hare; 
how  many  men  to  register." 

Q.  Alderman  Clancy  came  to  you  and  asked  you  what?  A. 
Ifow  many  men  will  I  be  able  to  give  up  this  year  for  the 
election  to  be  registered. 

Q.  How  many  men  you  could  register?  A.  Y'es,  sir;  I  said. 
"I  Lave  here  a  paper  and  I  don't  know  where  Martin  is;-*  he 
used  to  know  Martin;  he  said,  "  Have  any  man  at  all,  have  him 
roftist^^r,  give  him  f 5  and  he  shall  vote,  and  give  him  what  it 
is  necessary  again  to  register  on  Martin's  paper." 
Q.  And  you  didn't  know  where  Martin  wa,s?  A.  No. 
Q.  Did  any  one  go  to  vote  on  his  paper?  A.  I  had  one  to 
re<,nster,  but  not  to  vote;  he  didn't  vote. 

Q.  But  you  did  that  under  Alderman  Clancy's  instructions? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  more  than  once?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
lemember  any  such  a  paper,  not  anything  like  this. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  arrested?  A.  At  the  time  when  it  wa«» 
not  allowed,  music  in  a  licensed  place;  before  I  did  pay  such  a 
large  amount  they  arrested  me  many  and  many  a  time. 
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Q.  And  where  were  you  brought  when  jou  were  arrested? 
A.  In  Essex  Court. 

Q.  Essex  Market  Police  Court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Did  you  meet  any  newspaper  men  there,  reporters?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  one  reporter?    A.  I  know  one. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Isidor  Drey  fuss. 

Q.  Did  he  do  anything  for  you  there?  A.  I  don't  know;  he 
was  always  bad  against  me;  he  never  advised  me,  but  tried  to 
harm  me  as  far  as  he  could. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  money  in  Essex  Market  Police  Court? 
A.  In  Essex  Market;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  pay  for  bail?  A.  No,  sir;  to  bail  me  I  always 
had  friends;  and  many  times  I  was  discharged;  all  my  cases 
was  generally  dismissed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bail  any  one  yourself?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  them  when  bailed?  A.  I  did  pay  many 
times  to  Frederick,  not  me;  only  the  same  man  that  was  bailed 
out  paid  a  little  amount  to  Frederick,  the  interpreter. 

Q.  Frederick  is  the  interpreter  of  the  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  that  for?  A.  Only  just  to  bring  us 
sooner  before  the  judge. 

Q.  To  facilitate  and  expedite  the  matter  and  make  it  more 
rapid?  A.  He  wanted  it  every  time,  and  if  I  didn't  make  the 
people  give  him  a  dollar,  then  he  says  he  don't  know  me,  and 
always  against  me  like  this,  if  he  didn't  receive  the  dollar. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  became  of  the  f  13,000  you  had  w  hen  your  husband 
died?  A.  I  gave  to  my  relations;  I  spent  very  much  when  I  was 
sick,  and  like  this;  I  sent  home  to  Europe  to  my  mother  and  to 
ray  relations;  I  brought  money  over  to  this  country. 

Q.  When  you  gave  the  police  the  |100  and  |25  a  mcaith,  did 
yoD  make  money  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  business  now,  are  you?  A.  No.  sir;  I  used 
to  pay  f25  a  month  and  I  couldn't  afford  it;  I  didn't  take  in 
enough;  and  I  had  to  pay  anyway;  so  that  made  me  move  out  of 
the  house  and  give  up  everything. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  ago  since  Alderman  Clancy  asked  you  to 
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have  a  man  register?    A.  It  is  about  four  years  ai^^o  thU  la^t 
election  —  saj  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Has  anyone  been  talking  to  you  about  your  testimony  hen*, 
did  anyone  tell  you  not  to  testify  liere?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  give  us  to  understand  in  regard  to  the 
diamonds  that  your  broker,  the  man  of  whom  you  bought  the 
diamonds,  offered  to  take  them  lack  for  f300?  A,  He  said  i 
shouldn't  give  them  cheaper;  he  would  give  me  the  money  back- 
again. 

Q.  And  Alderman  Clancy  only  gave  you  #150  for  them?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  ex-Officer  Muldoon  here? 

Mr.  Muldoon  stands  up  in  response  to  the  call. 

Patrick  T.  Muldoon,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Are  you  the  **  original  solid  man?  "  A.  People  say  so. 

Q.  It  was  about  you  the  song  was  written,  *'  Muldoon,  for  he 
is  the  solid  man?"    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  force  at  the  time  when  that  song  wusi 
written?    A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  Broadway  squad?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  precinct  were  you  in?    A.  I  was  in  the  TwentT-sixth. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  retired?  A.  Four  years  last 
April;  live  years  the  10th  of  April  coming. 

Q.  You  are  in  receipt  of  a  pension?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

» 

Q.  How  much  pension?    A.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  —  are  you  in  bnsioess 
now?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  occupation?  A.  No  occo^tion 
whatever. 
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Q.  Living  exclusively  upon  your  pension?  A.  Living  exclu- 
fcively  upon  my  pension. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  retired?    A.  Sixty. 

y.  And  how  many  years  had  you  served  on  the  police  force? 
A.  Thirty-one  years  and  six  months. 

Q.  You  are  a  pretty  strong,  healthy  man,  are  you  not?  A.  I 
am  very  healthy,  but  my  legs  are  sore;  I  got  wounded  in  the  July 
riots  of  'i)li;  in  the  draft  riots;  got  my  leg  hurt. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  have  matters,  Mr.  Senator,  which  I  wish  to 
devote  some  time  to,  and  they  have  a  very  important  bearing 
ui>on  the  work  of  this  committee;  it  is  too  late  for  us  to-night 
to  enter  upon  them;  I  will  ask  you  befoi'e  adjournment  to  notify 
all  officers,  or  ex-officers  who  are  here,  to  attend  on  the  adjourned 
dav  without  further  notice. 

Owing  to  some  engagements,  I  ask  for  an  adjournment  until 
Tuesday  morning,  so  that  we  may  take  the  balance  of  next  week 
unbroken. 

Chairman  I^exow. —  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  to-day  will 
attend  here  again  on  Tuesday  morning  at  half-past  10  o'clock. 
The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  that  time. 


Proceedings  of  the  sixty-third  session,  December  11,  1894,  at 

TiO'M  a.  m.  •  I 

y  I 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley, 
Edmund  O'Connor,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound  and  George  W. 
Robertson.  John  W.  Goff,  Frank  ]Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jerome, 
of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  :Moss.— Mr.  Chairman,  we  desire  this  time  to  call  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  subject  of  police  pensions.  The 
[uesent  law  may  be  found  in  the  Consolidation  Act  at  section 
309,  and  in  the  succeeding  section.  In  the  laws  of  1882  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  creation  of  a  fund,  chapter  330  of  the 
Laws  of  1882,  which  applicable  to  the  payment  of  pensions  of 
policem(m,  who  should  have  the  right  to  be  retired  when  they 
had  served  20  years  upon  the  force  regardless  of  physical  con- 
ditions, regardless  of  any  consideration  except  the  term  of  ser- 
'vice;  and  the  words  used  in  the  act  are  arbitrary.  In  the  year 
1885,  reading  now  from  the  official  records  furnished  by  the 
police  department,  the  amount  paid  to  pensioners  was  |260,- 
^ilS:    in  the  year  1886  the  amount  paid   was  |320,949.18. 
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Your  Honors  will  notice  the  annual  increase.  For  the  year 
1887,  the  amount  was  #369,911;  for  the  year  1888,  the  amount 
was  #414,276.54;  the  year  1889,  the  amount  was  #426,130.61; 
the  year  1891,  the  amount  was  #453,392.55. 

Senator  O'Connor.— Is  there  any  provision  in  the  law  giving 
the  city  authorities  right  to  call  pensioners  who  are  disquali- 
fied there  to  do  duty  to  serve  in  cases  of  emergency. 
Mr.  Moss. —  No;   nothing  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Pound. —  From  what  source  do  these  moneys  come? 
Mr.  Moss. —  They  come  from  various  sources  to  which  I  will 
call  your  attention.  The  original  act  of  1882  provides  various 
sources,  but  they  have  proved  inadequate.  As  the  expense 
increased  from  time  to  time  additional  remedies  had  been  pro- 
vided; and  at  present,  with  the  great  prospected  increase,  there 
is  an  uncertainty  about  the  means  of  revenue,  so  that  the  police 
authorities  themselves  ai*e  at  loss  to  know  what  to  do  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increase. 

Senator  O'Connor.— Up    to  this   time   the  principal    revenue 
has  come  from  the  policemen  themselves. 

Mr.  Moss. — Only  in  part,  a  small  portion.     Continuing  these 
figures  of  increase,  in  the  year  1892  the  amount  expended  was 
#509,497.80,    and    in    the    year    189.*^    the    amount    expended 
was    ^563,4^5.74:    so    t1  at    mu'-o   1SS5  dowii  to  last  year   the 
increase  has  been  from  #250,000  to  #560,000.     Chapter  330  pro- 
vided that  the  pension  fund  should  be  drawn  from  the  capital 
interest,  income,  dividends,  cash  deposits,  securities  and  credits 
from  the  police  life  insurance  fund  which  was  created,  or  fines 
imposed  upon  members  of  the  police  force,  all  rewards,  fees, 
gifts,    testimonials    and    emoluments    presented    to  the  police 
force,  all  lost,  unclaimed  or  stolen  property  remaining  in  the 
possession   of  the  property  clerk  and  not  claimed;  a  sum   of 
money  not  exceeding  four  dollars  per  month  from  each  member 
of  the  police  force  to  be  paid  monthly  to  the  treasurer.     ^Tiile 
there  was  an  arbitrary  right  to  the  policeman  to  be  I'etired 
after  20  years  of  service,  it  was  permitted  to  a  number  to  retire 
himself  who  had  served  10  ^-ears  and  less  that  20  years  when 
they  were  physically  disabled.     In  the  year  1884  an  additional 
source    of   income    was    provided.     All    moneys    derived    and 
received  from   licensees  or  certificates   granted   for   licenses   to 
engineers,  licensing  enginocMs  to  run  steam  boilers  is  done  by 
the  police  department.     All  engineers  in  this  city  have  to  take 
out  licenses  and  their  fees  go  into  this  pension  fund;  also  25 
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per  cent  of  all  license  money  collected  by  the  board  of  excise. 
This  goes  in  under  the  act  of  1884.    Also  all  moneys  collected 
by  the  superintendent  of  police  for  permits  to  carry  pistols 
at  f2.50  a  piece;  also  the  fees  for  all  permits  to  hold  mask  balls. 
You  will  observe  that  originally  it  seemed  to  have  been  designed 
that  this  pension    fund    should    be    maintained  by  the  police 
themselves,  but  the  income  being  absolutely  insuflScient  for  it, 
these  additional  sources  of  revenue  began  to  be  tacked  upon 
it,  so  that  there  have  been  diverted  to  it  moneys  that  should 
be  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  taxes  of  the  people,  moneys 
which  if  not  applied  to  this  pension  fund  would  go  into  the  city 
treasury  and  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  government.    In 
1885  an  additional  act  was  passed  providing  that  any  and  all 
unexpended  balances  appropriated  for    payment  of  salaries  or 
compensation  of  the  police  force,    remaining    unexpended    or 
unapplied,    after    allowing    claims    payable  therefrom.       The 
Steam-boiler  Law  was  amended  that  year  so  as  to  tax  owners 
f2  a  year  for  all  stenm-boilers  owned  by  them;  and  that  money 
was  applied  to  the  pension  fund.    In  1885  the  law  was  amended 
so  as  to  permit  the  retirement  of  men  over  60  years  of  age;  and 
the  pension  of  If2,500  was  arranged  for  the  superintendent  and 
$1,750  a  year  for  the  inspectors;  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  excisp 
moneys  that  were  provided  for  in  the  year  1884  were  limited 
in  the  act  to  f  125,000  —  at  least  the  amount  that  might  be 
drawn  from  that  for  the  pension  fund;  but  that  was  raised  in 
1888  to  1200,000;  and  in  1889  the  limit  was  raised  to  $150,000; 
and  in  1890  the  pension  of  a  captain  was  fixed  at  |l,o75.    In 
1891   the   Legislature   added   another  source   of   income.    All 
moneys  realized  and  derived  or  received  from  the  sale  of  any 
condemned  or  unserviceable  property  belonging  to  or  in  the 
pos^session  of  the  police  department.    In  1892  the  superintend- 
ent's pension  was  increased  to  $3,000.    Chief  inspectors,  $2,500. 
In  1892  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  was  empowered 
by  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  enough  money  from  the  public 
funds  to  make  up  any  shortage  there  might  be  in  the  pension 
fund,  in  that  or  any  succeeding  year.    That  began  to  open  the 
door  .pretty  widely.    In  1893  it  was  enacted  that  one-half  the 
fines  and  penalties  collected  from  violators  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  sale  of  impure  foods  came  to  the  pension  funds;  and 
then  the  police  association  was  taxed  two  per  cent,  on  their 
salaries.    Last  year,  1893,  according  to  this  record,  the  board 
L.  570 
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Q.  What  are  jour  duties  there?  A.  Look  out  ivr  suspiciouft 
characters  and  see  that  none  of  their  depositors  are  molested 
in  going  in  and  coming  out,  and  also  to  keep  out  all  peddlers  and 
beggars;  and  then  I  go  down  with  a  messenger  to  the  clearing 
house,  treasury  and  banks  during  the  day. 

Q.  To  guard  him  while  he  is  taking  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  position  is  a  responsible  position  there,  is  it  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  called  upon  to  take  hold  of  characters  who 
need  to  be  restrained?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  as  action  requires?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position?  A.  Since  the  l<t 
of  March,  1893. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  you  were  a  policeman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  grade?    A.  March,  1894;  I  guess  it  was. 

Q.  This  last  March?    A.  Yes,  sir;  the  1st  of  March,  1894. 

Q.  Were  you  a  policeman  up  to  that  time?  A.  No,  sir;  1  Ava« 
retired  from  the  force  on  the  11th  day  of  November,  1893. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  between  that  time  and  your  appointment 
to  the  bank?    A.  I  was  not  doing  anything  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  were  looking  for  something?  A.  Yes,  sir;  looking  for 
work. 

Q.  What  grade  did  you  hold  in  the  service?  A.  Sergeant  of 
police. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed?  A.  I  was  stationed  at  th** 
time  of  retirement  at  the  Jefferson  Market  police  court. 

Q.  Were  you  in  charge  of  the  squad  there?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  charge  of  that  squad?  A.  I  went  theie 
on  the  11th  day  of  November,  1886,  and  was  retired  on  the  10th 
day  of  November,  1893  —  seven  years. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  to  do  patrol  duty  in  that  position?  A 
No.  sir;  not  patrol  duty;  extra  duty  sometimes. 

Q.  Your  duty  was  mostly  indoors,  was  it  not?  A.  Only  on 
some  occasions  when  I  was  called  out  at  night. 

Q.  To  execute  warrants?  A.  No;  not  exactly  that;  sometiro<*s 
political  meetings  I  had  to  go  to  with  the  men;  otlier  occasions 
where  the  duty  required  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  bo  retired?  A.  On  my  own  applitni- 
tion. 

Q.  You  desired  to  get  out  of  the  force?    A.  Yew. 

Q.  And  go  into  business?  A.  Yes;  T  thought  it  was  about 
time  I  got  retired;  T  had  had  suflficient  of  the  police  department 
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Mr.  Moss. —  And  would  be  if  he  is  an  inadministrative  officer. 
A  captain,  a  superintendent  or  an  inspector  at  55  may  be  a 
deal  better  than  at  35. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Is  not  a  man  24  years  of  age  eligible  to 
the  force? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  He  must  be  24  years  of  age,  and  not  t« 
exceed  35. 

Mr.  Moss. —  We  shall  call  some  of  these  retired  officers,  not 
to  cast  any  reflection  on  them.  We  want  them  to  understand 
that,  but  merely  to  see  the  practical  working  of  this  law.  A 
great  many  of  these  men  we  would  be  pleased  to  see  on  the 
force  to-daj',  and  many  of  them  would  honor  the  force  now. 
Some  of  these  men  are  specially  commended  by  their  records, 
and  we  shall  not  seek  to  detract  from  the  records  they  have 
made.  It  is  only  a  great  pity,  in  these  days,  we  have  not  their 
services  in  the  department. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Have  many  of  these  men  been  obliged 
to  retire  on  account  of  age;  is  it  a  forced  or  voluntary  retire- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Voluntary  retirement. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  police  commissioners  may  retire 
themselves  after  they  have  served  this  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes;  we  do  not  mean  to  call  men  whose  retirement 
have  been  forced  upon  them  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmities;  I 
have  excused  a  number  who  are  manifestlv  infirm. 

m 

Charles  U.  Combes,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Slate, 
bein^  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  I  live  at  the  present  time  at  1778 
Bathgate  avenue.  » 

ti.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  special  officer  of  the 
National  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank. 

Q.  At  271  Broadway?    A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q-  You  are  on  duty  there  every  day,  aren't  you?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
except  Sundays. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  go  to  work?  A.  I  arrive  there  about 
half-past  8  or  quarter  to  0,  sometimes. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  stay?  A.  Sometimes  6  o'clock;  some- 
times  6  o'clock. 
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Q.  What  are  jour  duties  there?  A.  Look  out  iw  suspiciouft 
characters  and  see  that  none  of  their  depositors  are  molested 
in  going  in  and  coming  out,  and  also  to  keep  out  all  peddlers  and 
beggars;  and  then  I  go  down  with  a  messenger  to  the  clearing 
house,  treasury  and  banks  during  the  day. 

Q,  To  guard  him  while  he  is  taking  money?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  position  is  a  responsible  position  there,  is  it  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  called  upon  to  take  hold  of  characters  who 
need  to  be  restrained?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  as  action  requires?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position?  A.  Since  the  1st 
of  March,  1893. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  you  were  a  policeman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  grade?    A.  March,  1894;  I  guess  it  was. 

Q.  This  last  March?    A.  Yes,  sir;  the  1st  of  March,  1894. 

Q.  Were  you  a  policeman  up  to  that  time?  A.  No,  sir;  1  was 
retired  from  the  force  on  the  11th  day  of  November,  1893. 

CJ.  What  did  you  do  between  that  time  and  your  appointment 
to  the  bank?    A.  I  was  not  doing  anjiihing  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  were  looking  for  something?  A.  Yes,  sir;  looking  for 
work. 

Q.  What  grade  did  you  hold  in  the  service?  A.  Sergeant  of 
police. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed?  A.  I  was  stationed  at  tlK» 
time  of  retirement  at  the  Jefferson  Market  police  court. 

Q.  Were  you  in  charge  of  the  squad  there?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  charge  of  that  squad?  A.  I  went  theie 
on  the  11th  day  of  November,  1886,  and  was  retired  on  the  10th 
day  of  November,  1893  —  seven  years. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  to  do  patrol  duty  in  that  position?  A. 
No.  sir;  not  patrol  duty;  extra  duty  sometimes. 

Q.  Your  duty  was  mostly  indoors,  was  it  not?  A.  Only  on 
some  occasions  when  I  was  called  out  at  night. 

Q.  To  execute  warrants?  A.  No;  not  exactly  that;  sometimt^s 
political  meetinjrs  I  had  to  go  to  with  the  men;  other  occasions 
where  the  duty  required  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  retired?  A.  On  my  own  applica- 
tion. 

Q.  You  desired  to  get  out  of  iho  forre?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  go  into  business?  A.  Yes;  T  thought  it  was  about 
timf»  I  got  retired:  I  had  had  sufficient  of  the  police  department. 
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Q.  How  long  had  you  served  when  you  made  your  application? 
A.  About  2()  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  now?  A.  I  am  50  years  —  50  years 
last  June. 

Q.  You  are  not  suffering  from  any  illness  or  constitutional 
disturbance?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  In  good  health?    A.  In  good  health;   yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  record  in  the  department  was  a  good  one,  as  I 
Understand?    A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  few  complaints,  if  any,  against  you,  were  there? 
A.  Well,  there  was  a  few  when  I  was  patrolman,  that  was  dis- 
missed when  I  was  sergeant,  and  one  reprimand  when  I  was  a 
sergeant 

Q.  For  being  late?  A.  Yes;  I  was  detained  at  that  time:  I 
could  not  help  it,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor  : 

Q.  You  simply  availed  yourself  of  the  right  the  law  gave 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss  : 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  pension?  A.  One  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  You  draw  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  the  city,  or  from 
the  pension  fund  rather?    A.  Prom  the  pension  fund;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  telling  us  what  you  draw  from  the 
bank?  A.  Well,  I  suppose  the  bank  oflScials  would  not  like 
for  me  to  tell;  of  course  I  am  not  doing  quite  as  well;  if  you 
want  it  I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Moss. —  No. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  We  assume  you  would  be  paid  what 
you  were  worth. 

The  Witness. —  The  first  year  you  do  not  get  as  much  as 
later  on. 

By  Mr.  Moss  : 

Q.  You  are  satisfied?    A.  Yes,  for  the  present. 

Alfred  P.  Schultz,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  I  live  at  414  West  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-seventh  street 
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Q.  What  is  your  present  employment?  A.  I  am  a  clerk 
in  the  National  Park  Bank,  a  safe  deposit  vault. 

Q.  How  lonjji;  have  you  been  in  the  National  Park  Bank?  A. 
I  have  been  there  for  about  14  years,  I  think,  sir,  14  or  15. 

Q.  Fourteen  years  in  the  Park  Bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  an  employed  agent  or  servant  of  the  bank?  A.  I  waa 
detailed  there  for  some  time,  some  four  or  five  years,  and  then 
upon  my  term  —  my  twenty  years'  term  expiring,  I  was  retired. 

Q.  When  wei'e  yon  retired  from  the  police  force?  A.  I  was 
retired  about  the  Ist  of  June,  1880. 

Q.  The  1st  of  June,  1880,  you  were  retired?  'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  detailed  at  the  Park  Bank  pri#r 
to  that  time?    A.  I  think  about  eight  or  nine  years,  sir. 

r»v  S(Miator  O'Connor  : 
Q.  Prior  to  your  retirement?    A.  Yes. 

U\  Mr.  ^loss  : 

ii.  You  mean  lo  say  you  had  been  sent  by  your  superior  to 
do  duty  at  the  National  Park  Hank  for  eight  or  nine  years 
before  your  retirement?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  then  a  policeman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  uniform?    A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  In  citizen's  clothes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  You  were  in  the  pay  of  the  police  department  at  the 
time?  A.  Well,  I  was  under  the  ])ay  of  the  police  department, 
but  th<»  bank  paid  my  siilary  to  the  department. 

Q.  The  bank  jmid  your  salary  to  the  department?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  did  the  bank  pay  the  money  to?  A.  They  paid  to 
the  tr<*asurer  of  the  police  de]»artment. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  personally?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that 
to  be  a  fact,  sir. 

Q.  Who  spoke  to  you  about  making  such  an  arrangement  first? 
A.  One  of  the  directors  of  the  bank,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  vcu  if  vou  would  serve  at  the  bank?  A.  1 
applied  to  him  for  the  position.  ^ 

Q.  You  went  to  the  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ( 

Q.  You  asked  for  the  position  of  watchman  or  guardian  of 
the  bank's  affairs   there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  As  a  police  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir.      \ 

Q.  That  was  an  luside  position,  was  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoo  were  not  on  the  street  at  all?  A.  Well,  exceptinj^ 
going  to  the  treasury  and  clearing  hoase;  but  mostly  inside, 
sir.  \ 

Q.  A  very  desirable  position  in  your  eyes,  wasn't  it?  A.  It 
was  pleasanter  than  outside  duty.  ) 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  seen  at  headquarters  about  making 
that  arrangement?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Superintendent  John  A. 
Kennedy.  ) 

Q.  And  that  arrangement  was  convenient  under  what  other 
superintendent?  A.  I  think  it  was  continued  under  Superin- 
tendent Young,  John  S.  Young. 

Q.  And  did  it  go  to  Mr.  Murray's  administration?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  retired  before  Mr.  Murray?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that?  A.  I  will  say  Fm  not  quite  positive, 
but  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  about  the  bank  paying 
the  money  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board?    A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that?  A..  Yes,  sir;  I  have  taken  a  check  there 
myself;  they  paid  my  full  salary  there  every  month. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  your  application  for  retirement?  A. 
In  Mav,  1880. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  at  that  time  in  the  court?  A. 
I  was  patrolman. 

Q.  What  pension  was  allowed  you?    A.  Five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  That  was  one-half  of  your  salary?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  less 
than  one-half;  but  there  were  a  few  men  at  that  time  retired 
on  less  than  half  salary,  at  the  rate  of  f  500  a  year,  and  I  was  one 
of  that  number. 

Q.  What  is  the  ground  of  your  application?  A.  Well,  the 
personal  gi*ounds  of  my  application  were  that  I  was  incompe- 
tent to  do  patrol  duty;  I  had  a  very  severe  —  that  is  well,  I 
will  go  further  back  than  that;  I  will  say  one  of  the  grounds 
for  my  asking  for  a  detail  was  that  I  had  an  attack  of  inflamma- 
tory rheumatism  which  laid  me  up  three  months,  leaving  me 
very  lame. 

Q.  That  was  upon  the  application  to  be  detailed  to  the  bank? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  am  asking  for  the  ground  of  retirement?  A.  Twenty 
years'  service. 

Q.  Bnt  in  the  bank  yoa  had  done  duties  as  patrolman  fur 
eight  or  nine  years?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  ground  of  your  application  for  retirement 
when  you  were  doing  inside  service?  A.  My  fulfillment  of  20 
years'   service. 

Q.  You  felt  you  were  entitled  to  it  under  the  law?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  done  your  duty  in  the  bank  ever  since, 
have  you  not?    A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Every  day  except  Sundays  and  holidays?  A.  Oh,  no;  I 
woald  not  say  that,  because  I  have  been  sick  some  and 
incapacitated* 

Q.  What  is  your  age  now?    A.  I  am  in  my  sixty-first  year. 

Q.  And  so  when  you  were  retired  you  were  50  years  old? 

Bv  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Forty-eight,  you  said,  13  years  ago?  A.  No;  14  or  15;  I 
think  T  WIS  about  46  or  47  years  oltl  when  T  was  re*ii*»'l. 

By  Mr.  Mo«s: 

Q.  Do  you  ride  a  bicycle?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  getting  to  be  very  fashionable,  and  I  notice  two  of 
the  counsel  are  riding  bicycles  and  I  think  I  shall  have  to  learn? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  older  men  than  I  ride  it 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  me  what  your  salary  is? 
A.  I  would  rather  that  the  bank  would  answer  that. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
required  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind  for  we  assume  they 
are  paid  what  is  ordinarily  paid  for  work  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Moss. — ^I  do  not  ask  any  one  to  tell  it  if  they  object. 

Peter  Kenny,  called  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?     A.  Five  hundred  and  eight  Canal 
street. 
(J.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Liquor  business. 
ii.  You  keep  a  liquor  store?    A.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  short  thne. 
Q.  You  were  a  police  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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